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I'KEFACE 


The present work was undertaken six or seven years 
afjo, at the rerjucst of the late Mr. J. R. Green, for 
th<‘. series of “ laterJitun* Primers.” But although the 
i-ough <lraft was prepared jis early sis 1880, unavoidable 
delays deferred completion, till Mr. Green’s lamented 
<leath (leatroy»Ml the hope that the volume might receive 
his supervision. In these circumstances it was thought 
best that, instead of curtailing the work — which, from 
the first, considerably exceeded the limits of the primer 
.series— it should be amplified and published inde- 
pendently. This ended in its being rewritten on a 
much larger scale. 

By inserting the dates for all Bacon’s letters and 
“ Occasional Works,” ’ and by adding references for 
all the philosophical and larger literary works, 1 have 
endeavoured to make the book 6f use not only to those 
readers of limited leisure who may be prepared to 
accept it on its own merits as a fairly complete account 
of the life and works of Bacon (so far as one volume 
on such a subject can be called complete), but also U) 
such more leisurely readers as may desire to refer to 
that treasure-house of Baconian facts for which many 

* The letters and “ Occasional Works” are arranged in Hr. Speddihg’a 
edition in chronological order^ bo that, for these, the date is a satBcient 
reference. 
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generations of English-speaking readers will remain 
deeply indebted to Mr. Spedding.^ 

In the Second Part of the book, which deals with 
Bacon’s works, rather more than usual prominence 
has been given to the less-known writings, some of 
which contain the germs of the Novum Organiim, while 
others give the outline of the whole, or attempt to con- 
struct parts, of the Magna Instauratio. Several of 
these short treatises — for example, the Redargiitio 
PhUosophianim, for which sec pp. 367-70 — are full of 
rhetorical beauty ; others throw great light on Bacon’s 
system by exhibiting its main principles in brief ; and 
all are useful as showing the versatility with which he 
proposed to commemd his philosophy to the world, and 
the changed mind with which at different times he 
regarded different parts of his system. 

For the purpose of a 8ummar}% the Advancement oj 
Learning has been preferred to the amplified Latin 
Translation cjilled the De Augmentis, mainly because 
the former admits of quotations from Bacon’s own 
inimitable English. Besides, the Advancement will be 
always more popular than the Translation ; and the 
De Angmentis, although much enlarged in detail, adds 
little in outline. But in the summary of the Ad- 
vancement, attention has been called to most of the 
important differences of statement or argument between 
the English and the Latin Translations. 

It is through Bacon’s Essays, however, that Mk is 
most widely known, and of these Bacon himself tells us 
(in the cancelled dedication of the second edition to 
Prince Henry) that they are "of a nature whereof a 

* *'8pedding,'’ in ^ following foot-notea, indicates Mr. Spedding’s 
L*ttm tad Lift tf Lord Baton; references to the Workt will be 
indicsted by "Epedding, Worltt,” 
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man shall find much in experience, little in books.” 
Accordingly, it has been one of the Author’s main 
objects throughout these pages, and more especially in 
the biographical portion, to call attention to such 
passages of the Essays as are capable of being illus- 
trated by Bacon’s life, letters, And speeches, so as to 
make this volume in some sense a commentary upon 
BiU'on’s most popular, aii<l perhaps most enduring 
work.* 

In the Al 2 )habetical Index at the end of the book, 
the italicised portion contains references to Bacon’s own 
words ; under which head I have occasionally inserted 
j»assagc3 from the Essays and the Advancement, but 
mu(di more often from the less-read letters, speeches, 
and minor works — the object being, not only to facilitate 
reference to the incidents of Bacon’s life and to the 
accounts of his several treatises, but also, as far as 
possible, to jdace at the reader’s disposal a collection 
of some of the brightest, and quaintest, but almost 
unknown, sayings of one of the most varied and 
suggestive writers of English prose. 

' The references to the Etmai/t include tlic as well as the number 
of the essay. Tliey refer to iny edition (Longmans, 1876), 
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INTKODUCTION 


One atlvantagc of the delay of the present work has 
been that its revision and rewriting have been facilitated 
by biograi)hies of Bacon writk'U during the last few 
yejus l)y Professor Fowler (1881), by Dean Church 
(1884), and by Professor S. K. Gardiner in the Dic- 
tionary of National Biography (1885), to the last of 
which 1 am more especially indebted.^ 

Professor Fowler (as also Mr. Aldis Wright in the 
biography prefixed to his edition of the Advancement 
of Learning, 1876) closely follows Mr. S 2 )edding in 
his views of Bacon’s character. Dean Church has been 
led to conclusions vciy similar to those which I en- 
deavoured — veiy roughly and imperfectly — to cxi>rcs8 
in my edition of the essays (1878), and to which I 
still, in the main, adhere. Professor Gardiner has 
viewed Bacon in a new light. He has called attention 
to the political aspect of Bacon’s career. He has 
laid stress upon the grandeur of the work that Bacon 
‘might have achieved as a Statiisman, if only he 
could have had his own way ; and has herein found 
some extenuation, not only for his desertion from 

‘ By the kindnesfl uf the Editor of the Dictionary, and with the p<?r- 
mission of Professor Oardiner, I was enabled to see the article on Francis 
Bacon^ seven or eight months before it was piibJiMhed. 
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flcience to statesmanship, but also for his continuance 
in political pursuits even when it became evident that 
he could achieve nothing because he was forced to 
go the way of others. Accepting Bacon’s claim as 
a prophet of scientific knowledge, he recognises “his 
equally great claim as a prophet of political know- 
ledge ; ” ^ “ the desire to rise in the world, consciously 
or umionsciously, went for much with Bacon : but 
the knowledge that his country could be saved, and 
that he was the man to save it, worked in the same 
direction ; ” * he alleges the keenness of Bacon's foresight, 
and the height of his political aims, “not in arrest 
of judgment,” but as a plea for some modification of 
the sentence which we should otherwise pass upon his 
importunity for oflice and obsequiousness in office ; and 
he implies that, had James I. been guided by Bacon, 
the latter would have accomplished a task not inferior 
to the highest of his scientific objects, “if it be 
admitted that to turn aside a coming revolution, with 
all its moral and material horrors, is as great a service 
to mankind as to enlarge a scientific scheme.” ® 

I have endeavoured to give to this able advocacy the 
careful and respectful consideration which it deserves, 
kct'ping constantly in view throughout every discussion 
of Bacon’s political letters and treatises these three 
questions: How far did Bacon anticipate the coming 
revolution ? What were the means by which he hoped 
to avert it 1 What steps did he actually take give 
effect to his hopes ? 

Professor Gardiner justly remarks that “the immensity 
of Bacon’s genius is a sore .trouble to his biographers.” 
The complexitiles and inconsistencies in a nature so 


^ IHetionar^ of NoMonal Bwffraphy^ yol. ii p. 349. 

" Acadwiy^ 3 May, 1884. ’ Ih. 
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many-sided will probably not be adequately explained 
by any single analysis — not by Pope’s epigrams iu verse, 
nor Macaulay’s in prose ; not even by Dean Church’s 
theory — subtle and truthful as it appears to me — that 
Bacon’s life was a double one, the life of high thinking 
and the put-on worldly life, and that these two lives 
go on side by side, “ the worldly one often interfering 
with the life of thought and discovery and partly 
obscuring it, but yet always leaving it paramount in his 
own mind;” not by Professor Gardiner’s - suggestion 
that the greater part of Bacon’s life was spent in 
shaping political history, and that “ power to <lo 
good in politics was, according to the possibilities of 
Ids day, inseparably connected with high ])laces and 
the good things of this world, to the advantages of 
which Bacon was by no means insensible ; ” and most 
assuredly not by Professor Fowler’s bi'ief solution, 
that “carelessness about money matters was the root 
from which all Bacon’s errors and misfortunes sprang.” 

Bearing in mind, therefore, the controversial nature 
which discussions of Bacon’s character have frequently 
assumed, and the consequent neglect of important fae.ts 
in his life while excessive stress has been laid upon 
isolated and sometimes petty incidents that seemed 
to tell in favour of some tlieory, I have endeavoured 
to avoid — ^at all events in the main body of the work — 
any lengthy psychological or moral disquisitions, and 
to set forth in a continuous story such extracts from 
Bacon’s letters, Bpe«,>ches, and occasional works as 
might enable this much-accused and more-defended 
man to tell his own story in his own way, with as 
little as possible hindrance or interruption. In other 
words, I have tried to make this biography approach, 
as far as possible, the nature of an autobiography. 
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One difficulty in making Bacon intelligible to the 
world is this : the world will persist in believing 
that, because he was in some sense a man of science, 
he must needs have also been a man of at least 
ordinary accuracy and sobriety of statement; and 
people are confirmed in this prejudice by the fact 
that he does not appear to have been in any danger 
of being misled by passioii ; that he was cold and 
calculating in his friendships ; not fervent in marriage ; 
and that he himself asked — as though there could be 
but one answer to the question — “ Are not the pleasures 
of the intellect greater than the pleasures of the affec- 
tions ? ” * How, then, people naturally argue, could a 
scientific man of this cool, cautious, and almost cold- 
blooded temperament make mis-statements without 
deliberate purpose to deceive ? 

The truth is, that in almost every great man there is 
pretty sure to bo something of disproportion ; and, for 
success in active life, some excess of the self-persuasive 
faculty is almost necessary. The greatest living states- 
man in England was not long ago (1884) accused of 
being “able to persuade himself of anything.” The 
accusation savoured of hyperbole ; but it by no means 
deserved to be treated as if it amounted to a charge 
of lunacy. No man can do great things if he is not 
persuaded that he can do somewhat more than he 
actually succeeds in doing ; no man can lead a party 
or work for a people if he does not belief in the 
party or people to an extent a little beyond what is 
warranted by facts. It is by this imaginative and 
illogical surplusage of belief (commonly called faith) 
that a man uplifts both himself and others : within 
ordinary limits it achieves ordinary successes; beyond 

* See below, p. 41. 
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those limits it achieves stupendous marvels or disastrous 
failures. 

Bacon did not escape this disproportion. In him 
the immensity of his self-confidence and of his self- 
persuasive power more than eoiTespondod to the 
vastness of his genius. Like Ceesar, he trusted not 
only himself but his fortune ; every one and everything 
that surrounded him and- could he vjneful to him, 
Essex, Cecil, Janies, Villiers, his own life past and 
future, his scientific successes, his judicial prosjiocts; 
his political futures even the largeness of his income 
and the smallness of his debts — there was nothing that 
came within the circle of things conducive to his pro- 
sperity, whicli he did not idealise or exaggerate. He 
could neither d<‘spair nor rest quiet under failure. His 
restlessness rose almost to the level of his self-confidence. 
If the good wjis unattainable, then he would make the 
best of the bad, and aim at that, and call that good. 
And as he ma<lc the In-st of his friends (ns long as they 
were his friends), so he raa<le. the lM‘st of himself and of 
his own actions. Come what might, he could never 
bring himself to think ill of himself in the past, or to 
distrust himself for the future. For the puipose of 
appreciating Bacon’s philosophical works as well as his 
political career, it is essential that the reader should 
understand that he has to do with a man who will 
never, and can never, confess, even to himself, that he 
has gone absolutely wrong. 

If throughout his life, if even in his private prayers, 
he habitually used the language of conscious and superior 
virtue, he was not thereby imposing upon others more 
than he imposed upon himself ; however he might occa- 
sionally dissemble and justify dissembling, he never de- 
served to be called a hypocrite, for he was thoroughly 

b 
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persuaded of his own general rectitude, and even in his 
deepest disgrace and dejection he still retained his self- 
esteem. Yet to many readers, after perusing the following 
pages, Ihvcou’s retention of self-esteem will appear nothing 
less than portentous. To describe it as bordering on in- 
sanity would be unpardonable, for Bacon’s nature was 
eminently sane ; but it would be nearer the mark to say 
that from his restless, perfervid mother, who is said on 
reasonable grounds to have been “frantic” for some 
years b(>fore her death. Bacon inherited some abnormal 
cliaracteristics, one of which took the shape of an 
excessive and even monstrous self-confidence. But for 
this, Bne-on’s Apohyij w’ould have been more humble 
and more accurate ; but for this, the Novum Organurn 
would never have existed ; it was the secret alike of his 
great strength and bis great weakness ; it nerved him to 
superhuman cuterprisos, and blinded him to his own 
most obvious faults. 

Having Viuitured to call special attention to one 
point in a theory, I will now venture to give equal 
prominence to a fact — not theory at all, but solid, 
substantial fact — brought to light for the first time 
in the course of Mr. Spedding’s researches, but omitted 
by almost all Bacon’s subsequent biographers, al- 
though it has a most important bearing directly on 
his judicial career, and indirectly on our estimate of 
his whole character. 

All the biographies above mentioned with one^ 
exception’ — while not denying that Bacon’s own 
confession of “corruption” must be admitted to 
be in some sense true — nevertheless exonerate him 
from any perversion of justice. This opinion is 
based upon the absence of any attempt to reverse 

’ PrufeMor Gardiner’s Biugroplty in the Dictionarjf of National Bioffraphp. 
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the Chancellor’s decisions after his fall. “ To be 
guilty of corruption, and to be guilty of perversion of 
justice,’* says Professor Fowler, “ are widely different 
things ; ” and, without further argument, he accepts, as 
expressing the whole truth with regard to these trans- 
actions, an apophthegm of Bacon’s in which, while 
declaring his censure to be “ the justest censure in 
Parliament that was these two hundred years ” he goes 
on to assort, “ I was the justest judge that was in 
England these fifty years.” Mr. Aldis Wright says, “ that 
Bacon took bribes for the perversion of justice no one 
has ventured to assert. Not one of the thousands of 
decrees which he made as Chancellor was ever set aside ” 
— implying that justice was in no case perverted. To 
the same eftect writes Doan (y’hurch ; “ If he had tiiken 
money to per\'ert judgment, some instance of the 
iniquity would certainly have been brought forward 
and provc<l. There is no such insfance to he fonml ; 
though of course there were plenty of dissatisfied 
suitors ; of course the men who had jwiid their money 
and lost their cause were, furious, lint in vain do we 
look for aiiff case of proved injushre." Even Professor 
Gardiner, in one pa.ssagc of his biography, incon.sistently 
argues in the same strain : “ As far as we knov>, his 
justice rvas as exemplary as his enertfy; not only were 
no complaints heard at the time, which may be easily 
accounted for, but in later years when every man's 
mouth was opened against him, no succe-ssful attempt 
was made to reverse bis decisions.” 

It is an obvious answer to all these inferences from 
mere silence, that if Bacon perverted justice, not for 
money— of which no one accuses him — but <m< of 
servility to some great person^ the decisions could not 
be likely to be set aside, even after the Chancellor’s fall, 

I 2 
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a» long as that great jierson remained in power. How 
quickly complaints might have accumulated if Bacon, 
had forfeited Buckingham’s favour, may be gathered 
from the fact that when he was, for a few weeks, out 
of favour, petitions against him were immediately 
threatcDcd ; “ There is laid up for you, to make your 
burden the more grievous, many petitions to his Majesty 
against you;” so writes Yelverton to Bacon, 3 Sept, 
1617.' All the above arguments, therefore, are nu- 
gatory against a charge that Ba<iou perverted justice in 
compliance with a request from Buckingham, who 
remained in j)ower for .seven years after Bacon's fall. 

Now who wouhl have sui)posed that the biographers 
from whom I have <]uoted above wci’o aware : 1st, that 
there was a case in which there was evidence tending 
to show that Ba<!on perverted justice to please Buck- 
ingham ; 2ml, that Mr. Spedding entrusted to his 
coadjutor Mr. Heath, who edited the legal portion of 
Bacon’s works, the task of thoroughly investigating the 
case ; 3rd, that the results of the investigation are 
found in an Appendix to the seventh volume of Mr. 
Spedding’s edition of Bacon’s Life and Letters; and 
4th, that the investigation results in an unhesitating con- 
demnation of Bacon's conduct, aiid a verdict amounting 
to “perversion of justice for the purpose of conciliating 
Buckingham ” * 

^ See alfK) page 280 for uit implIoA complaint from a suitor tlint, a1though|^ 
the Lonl Oliaiicellor wouhl nut sell his justice for gold, yet he might not 
always “hold the scales upright/' when “ Court or favour” interfered. 

* Professor Gardiner {Oictionarjf o/ National Bioffraphy, ii. 34.>) after 
briefly sketching ^Ir. D. D. Heaths “searching investigation ’ and the 
inference from it, adds, “ If this is a correct representation of the matter — 
and %i wsirts probahtt^ though far from certain^ that it um so — Bacon^s 
conduct was dittihtrtfg blametoorthg^ though tlie appointment of arbitratoni 
i|iay have veiled from him the real nature of the offence, whicli consisted 
fn transfnting to otheis the responsibiUty which should have been borne 
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Of course, it is open to any biographer of Bacon to 
surmise that the Editor of Bacon’s legal works may 
have been led to erroneous conclusions by ignorance of 
the practice of Chancery in the seventeenth century. 
But at least some justihcatiou of such a surmise would 
appear necessary. At present, as far as I know, there 
has been no serious attempt to invalidate Mr. Heath’s 
conclusions. Presumably he was request-ed by Mr. 
Spodding to umlertake the investigation as being the 
fittest man to ascertain the truth. Moreover, his con- 
clusions are eon.sonant with probability ; for it must be 
considered j»i*obablc that the self-willetl and uuscru})ulous 
Favourite would not have written bitter after letter to 
the (’haiioellor in favour of parties who had eases pend- 
ing before him, for the men*, purpose of jmtting oft* his 
friends and dependants with a mere epistolary inter- 
cession that could n'sult in nothing more than “ a full 
and speedy hearijig,” or “ such justice as the case may 
allow.” 

It is seldom that Professetv Ganliner makes a mistake ; 
but there apja'ars to be at least {in error of omission 
in the following sentence: “Even in his court he was 
made to feel the w'eight of the Favourite’s patronage, 
and was exposed to a constjint flow of letters from 
Buckingham, asking him to show favour to this jjcrson 
or that, of course tinder the resen'iition that he would do 
so only so far as was consonant with justice" Some- 
times, it is true, Buckingham adds the qualification, 
“ so far as may stand with justice and equity ; ” but very 
often even this saving clause is omitted. Often, if 

by himaelf alone.*’ Tlie reader will have the opportunity of jiid|;ing for 
hiniAelf whether thie ^ntence is not too lenient for justice ; but, in any 
case, this admission that pTftbably Ihtcon was ** distinctly blameworthy ” 
is inconsistent with the statement just quoted that as for os we know, his 
justice was ns exemplary as his 
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implied at all, it is passed over very lightly in the words, 
“ what favour you may ; ” e.g., “ I desire your Lordship’s 
further favour therefore unto him [Sir George Tipping] 
that you will find out some course liow he may be 
exempted from that fear of the sale of his laud. . . His 
offer, which aeemeth very reamnnble and for his Majesty’s 
adiKintaye, I desire your Lonlshij) to take into considera^ 
tion, and to shew him what favour you may for my 
sake."^ These words, says Mr. Hcatli, practically 
amount to a request “ for the reconsideration and modi- 
fication of a decree pronounced ; ” ® yet the Favourite not 
only presses his demand with scarcely the shadow of a 
reservation in favour of justiee, but plainly intimates that 
ho has formed an opinion on the case, and tliat his own 
opinion and “ his Majesty's advantage ” admit of but one 
result. Even where he inserts a qualification, Bucking- 
Inun sometimes bases his request upon “ information ” or 
“ credible report,” in such a way as to imply that his 
mind is made up, and that the C'hamtcllor must follow 
his opinion. Thus, in the case of a young Mr. Ilansbye, 
who disputed legacies alleged to have been left by his 
father, Buckingliam first reminds the Chancellor that 
the cjise had been previously recommended to him by 
the King and himself, and then continues : “ Whereas 
....lam credibly informed that it will appear upon 
their report” [j.e., the report of the Masters of the 
Chancery] “ and by the depositions of witnesses witho\^ 
all exception that the said leases are no way liable to 
those legacies; those shall he to earnestly intreat your 
Lordship that, upon considersition of the report of the 
Masters and depositions of the witnesses, you will for 
my sake show as much favour and expedition to young 
Mr. Hansbye in this case as the justness thereof will 

’ Lift md Letttn, vi. S93. 


* /ft., rii. 579. 
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permit. And I shall receive it at your Lordship’s 
hands as a particular favour” ‘ Not unnaturally does 
Mr. Heath refer to this case, in spite of the inserted 
reservation, as one in M'hich Buckingham seemed to 
be putting pressure upon Bacon.” 

In the following letter there is not a hint of reserva- 
tion ; and its peremptory force is all the greater because 
it follows a previous recommendation : — 


To TUB Lord Chancellor, 

“My IIonoubahle Lord, 

“ Undbrstanuinu that the cause depending in the Chan* 
eery between the Ijody Vernon and the oflicers of his Majesty’s 
household is now ready for a decree, tliough I doubt not but, os 
his Majesty hath been stvtisfied of the efjuity of the cause on his 
officers’ l>ehalf, who hiive undergone the business by his Majesty’s 
command, your LorJMp will aim find their eante worthy qf your 
favour; yet 1 have thought tit once again to rciommend it to 
your Lordship, desiring you to give them a sisredy end of it, tliat 
both his Majesty viay be freed from furtlter imjtortunity, and they 
front the charge and trouble <f following it ; which I will be ever 
ready to adenowledge as a favour done unto myself, and always 
rest 

“ Your Lordship’s faitliful friend and servant, 

“ O. Buckimohah. 

‘‘Oreenwicb, the 15 day of June, 1018.” 

On another occasion Buckingham writes, in behalf 
of some friends and r.dations, to request Bacon to 
enforce the performance of certain conditions by some 
contractors who had purchased a Patent “ for the 
transportation of butter out of Wales” from some 
"who have near relation to me.” Without inquinng 
whether the contractors could plead anything on their 
side — e.g., that they had already performed the conditions, 
so far as they were practicable and equitable — ^he desires 
* L'fe and LeUers, vi. 312. 
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the Chancellor, " out o£ his consideration of the matter 
according to equity, to take such course therein either 
that this said agreement l>e performed, or that they 
which refuse it may receive no. benefit of the Patent, 
which upon reason thereof was passed in their names. 
And herein I desire your Lordship to make what ex- 
pedition you enut because now is the season to make 
provision of the butter that for this year is to be 
transported, whereof they take advantage to stand out.” 
(14 May, 1619). 

But all these instances of pressure are trifling in com- 
parison with the following, which refer to the special 
case above mentioned — the case speciially investigated 
by Mr. Heath at the request of Mr. Spedding and left 
unmentioned by all but one of Bacon’s subsequent 
biographers : — 


“To THX Lord CaANcr.i.i.oR, 

“ Mt Honourable Loro, 

“ I having uudortitood by Dr. Steward that your Lordship 
hath made a decree against him in Chancery, which he thinketh 
very hard /or him to pet/orm ; although I know it is unusual to 
your Lordship to make any alterations when things are so far 
past, yet in regard I owe him a good turn xohich / know not how to 
perform hut thie wag, I desire your Lordship, if there be any 
{dime left for mitigation, your Lordship would shew him what 
favour you may for my sake iu his desires ; which I shall be ever 
ready to acknowledge as a great courtesy done unto myself ; and 
will ever rest 

“ Your Lordship’s faithful friend and servant, 

“ Q. Buckinohau. 

'■ Newmarkrt, the Sd of Oecemb. 1618 .” 

Hierc is little enough of reservation” here in the 
words, “if there be any place left for mitigation,” 
and “ what favour you may.” There is none at all in the 
blunt and intimidatory letter iu which, on the following 
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day, Buckingham repeats and <empha8ise8 his request 
or command : — 

*■ I 

*'To IBS IiOBI> Cbakcellob, 

** My Honourable Lord, 

1 have wriiion a letter unto yotir Lordship, which 
will be delivered unto yod in behalf of Br. Steward ; and besides have 
thought fit to use all freedom with you in that as in other things. 
And therefore have thought fit to tell you that, he being a man qf 
very good reputation^ and a eiout man ifuU will not yield to anything 
wherein he conceiveih any luxrd course againet him^ I ehotdd be eorry 
he ehould make any complaint againet you. And therefore if you 
can advise qf any course how you may he eased of that burden and 
freed from hie conijjlaint, without shew qf any fear of him or anyikin>g 
he can say, I will be ready to join with' you for the aceompdiehment 
thereqf. 

“ Your Lcrdhliip’s faithful fiiend .ind servant, 

Buckinoham. 

“ Fi'diii Kkwmakkkt, the 3 of December, 1(518.^* 

On 1 1 December, disguising ti shameful assent in a 
hasty postscript added to a hastily-written letter, the 
Chancellor's answer comes back as follows : — 

forget not your doctor's matter. 1 shall speak with him 
to-day, having received your Lordship’s letter ; and what is 
possible shall be done. I pray pardon my scribbling in haste.'’ 

What “ the doctor’s matter " was, and what Bacon, 
found it “ possible ” to do, I have l>cen prevented from 
describing in the body of this work by a regard for the 
continuity of the narrative, which would have been 
broken by a digression of this kind. But the matter is so 
imimrtaut, and has been so generally neglected, that 1 
shall make uo apology for giving it a prominent place 
here; especially as Mr. Spedding, after retracting his 
own favourable but erroneous conclusions concerning the 
case, has printed Mr. Heath’s ample investigation in 
an Appendix w'here it is little noticed, and has himself 
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expressed no opinion about it. The following is a 
summary of the facts as set forth in Mr. Heath’s Report.* 

A bill was filed, May 1617, by a youth not yet 
twenty-one, against his two uncles, one, Dr. Steward by 
name, being a friend of Buckingham. To the plaintiff 
(when a child eight years old at the time of his father s 
death) had been left a legacy of £800,* besides a share 
in his father’s property. The rents and profits were to 
be taken by the executors till the sons should respec- 
tively attain the age of twenty. The executors had 
legacies of ;£200 apiece. The executors mixed the 
money coming to them as executors and trustees with 
their own, and, when the plaintiff attained the age of 
twenty in March 1617, they disputed his claim to 
interest on the legacy, stating that they did not know 
whether they had “made any commodity out of the 
estate or not.” 

The Bill having been filed in May, the matter was 
brought before the Court on 17 July. Bacon heard the 
argument, on the defendant’s demurrer to jurisdiction, 
in person, and overruled the demurrer by ordering the 
defendants to ** answer over to the point of the legacy 
according to the charge in the Bill.” The defendants 
did not “ answer over ” for three or four mouths. On 
28 October, after the plaintiff had complained that the 
defendants, repeatedly refusing to attend, even when 
they did attend, would not accoiint — ^the defendante|^ 
instead of being punished, were allowed to have a 
Master who was a “ civilian ” joined, at their request, 
with Master Norton, and were given a week to proceed 
with their accounts. 

> SxtrAoted from an article of mine in the Contemporarg^ roL xzviiL 
Pp. 157-9. 

* Worth between XdOOO and £4000 of our money. 
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On 3 November the defendants put in their answer, 
and — ^with the full knowledge of the opinion twice 
implied by orders in the cause — admittiog that they 
have refused to make any allowance for profits from the 
estate and legacy, they add, by way of reason, ** being 
a thing by law not due to the plaintiff, nor yet in equity, 
as these defendants verily believe any man will think 
that shall be truly informed of this case.” Upon this 
Master Norton and the civilian concur in a report against 
them. 

On 28 November the Solicitor-General, appearing for 
the defendants, was heard by the Court against the 
report, which, however, the Court confirmed and decreed 
accordingly. It was still, says Mr. Heath, open to the 
defendants to ask for a re-hearing before the decree was 
signed, or, failing in this, they might have moved for 
leave to file a Bill of Review. Instead of doing this, 
they disobeyed the decree and kept out of the way of 
process. Not till six months after the time for paying 
the plaintiff, did Dr. Steward, when he was at last 
arrested, desire his objections to be considered. 

One year after the decree had been pronounced, Dr. 
Steward, alarmed at the increasing severity of the 
orders made by the Court to enforce obedience, appealed 
to Buckingham, who accordingly, December 1618, 
wrote to the Lord Chancellor the letters quoted above. 

In consequence of these letters Bacon first saw Dr. 
Steward to concert measuies, and then, having 

called the parties together, he made the plaintiff assent 
to all proceedings under this decree ceasing, on the 
mere payment into court of the undisputed sum urithout 
interest: " I say made,” aaya Mr. Heath, “ because it is 
certain he would have preferred keeping his decree and 
enforcing it." By way of preserving an appearance of 
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impartiality and of seeming to leave the question of 
interest still open, the order (22 February 1619) ends 
with the award of a sham commission appointed by both 
parties to further investigate the disputed points. It is 
needless to add that not the viligh test trace has been 
found of anything done by this sham commission. 

do not fiup]K)8e/’ Bays Mr. Heath, ^Hhat anything was 
ever eeriouBly meant by it, txctpi to * ease ’ tAe Lord Chancellor 
'of his bwrden' The plaintiff must have known that to press 
tliis commission would be only to throw away more money and 
inoor more vexation, besides making dangerous enemies.’* 

“ But,” he concludes, 

" suppose it was meant in earnest. And then read it in^ con- 
nection with Ikicon’s solemnly expressed opinions and promises 
(vi. pp. 187, 191) whl(7h he seems to me to have been hitherto 
observing. The Masters in Chancery were ‘reverend men,' 
trained to their businos.s. Yet he will not leave them without 
guidance in referen<7es, but will, ‘ as one that hath a feeling of his 
duty and of the case (1 ease) of others, endeavour to cast his orders 
into such a mould as may soonest bring the subject to the end of 
his journey.’ 8eo also what ho says about making, upon the 
matter, too many chancellors. Here, efUr reverend Masters, as 
%Joell as himself the su^yrerne Jw^ge, had cmisidered the niaiier and 
pronounced upon the law and equity of the ciise, he proposes to 
infer it again to persons not likely to be so learned; without 
casting the questions into any mould whatever — not pointings 
out, that is, any guiding principles whatever, or patting any 
bounds to their inquiries— and, after all, when these persons 
shall have certified wliat, in their judgment, ‘law and equity ilk 
required in this case, the ‘ subject ' may be no nearer to the ‘end 
of his journey,’ for the court is then ‘ to make such further order 
as shall be meet ' — t.a , may hear all the arguments over again, as 
before.'* ' 


‘ 1 understood from the late Mr. Cecil Monro that he arrived, quite 
‘ independently, at conclusions still more unfavourable to Bacon than Mr. 
Heath’a Mr. Monro called attention to the fact that in the order of 
22 Februairy the money is paid not to the plaintiff, now of age> but into 
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I cannot but think that this Chancery trial, remark- 
able as it is in many ways — ^for the strong prxma facie 
evidence that Buc^gham was putting pressure upon 
Bacon; for the importance attached to it by Mr. Sped- 
ding ; for the pains which he took to attempt to explain 
it ; for the candour with which he admitted that his ex- 
planation had been erroneous ; and for the clear, cogent 
argument in which Mr. Heath supplied Mr. Spedding's 
omissions, and interpreted the whole procedure — ought 
not to have been without some weight with the recent 
biographers who have endeavoured to form an estimate 
of Bacon’s judicial career. If a biographer feels himself 
justified in rejecting Mr. Heath’s conclusions, 1 submit 
that he is not justified in concealing his grounds for this 
rejection. If it be urged that in the biographies above 
mentioned, being but slight sketches, space could not be 
found for even a brief allusion to this important case, I 
reply that in every one of them (except Professor 
Gardiner’s) room is made for the hackneyed account of 
Sir Francis Bacon’s wedding costume as recorded by 
Carleton ; and surely, any one who can admit con- 
temporary gossip of this kind into a serious biography 
of a Lord Chancellor of England, ought not for shame 
to plead want of space as a reason for omitting all 
mention of the one case in which the Chancellor is 
apparently shown, after comp'tcnt investigation, to 
have been guilty of a deliberate perversion of justice. 

eomt, bjr reason of some infirmity in the pliuntiff which made it doubtful 
whether the plaintiff were in case to discharge the defendants of the said 
dC900, if it were paid to hiro.” Could the plaintiff be weak in intellect 1 or 
could it be that he refused to give the necesisary discharge with such passion 
and absence of self-restraint as enabled his adversaries conveniently to 
impute "infirmity” to him? Had he recovered in the following June 
when the order was made to pay over the money to himf 
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Born (youngest of eiglit children, six of whom were by a former 

marriage). Son of Sir Nicholas Bacon (11) * . 22 Jan. 1560—1 

The Council of Trent breaks up 1563 

Revolt of the Netherlands; Execution of Counts Egmont and 

Horn 1566—7 

Elizabeth is excommunicated 1570 

The Turks are defeated off Lepanto . • * . . . , 1671 

Massacre of St. Bartholomew 1572 

Bacon goes to Trinity College, Cambridge (13) • . • . 1573 

Union of Utrecht lietween the seven northern provinces of the 

Netherlands 1575 

He is admitted ** de societato magistrorum ” at Cray’s Inn (14) . 1576 
The Earl of Essex, now ten years old, goes to Trinity College, 

Cambridge 1577 

In France with Sir Amies Paulet (14 — 15) .... 1577—8 

His father dies, and he returns to England ; his elder brother 

Anthony sets out on his travels (15) 1579 

Admitted Utter Barrister'’ (15) 1582 

Conspiracies against Elizabeth ; the Parliament sanctions the 
Voluntary Association formed in defence of the Queen ; 

Severe laws passed against Priests and Jesuits (16) • • 1583 — 4 

Represents Melcombe R^a in Elizabeth's fifth Parliament (15) 

23 Nov. 1584 

William of Orange assassinated 1584 

Writes Letter of Advke to Queen EUeabeth (16—23) . . 1584 

About this time was written the Greatest Birth of IVine * . . 1585 

Becomes a Bencher of Gray’s Inn (23) 1586 

Represents Taunton in Elizabeth's sixth Parliament . 29 Oct. 1586 

^ Numbers in brackets indicate the pages where the several incidents are 
mentioned. 

* This is onr 1561. But in Bacon's time the ** civil ” year began with March 26, 
the historical year with January 1. The dates that follow will he given accordii^ 
to the modem reckoning. 

* In 1625 (see p. 348) Bacon says : ** It being now forty years, as I remember, 
sinee 1 compoeed a tuvenile work on tUe eobjeet, which, with great ooa6denoe 
and a magnmeent title, I named TAe ffreatett Birth of Time'* 
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Execution of Mary Stuart ; Essex appointed Master of the a d. 


Horse • • • . 156t 

Destruction of the Spanish Armada ... . . 1588 

Assassination of the Duke of Quise 1588 


Asks the Earl of Leicester to further a suit urged in his behalf 

by Essex * (20) ; death of Leicester 1588 

Represents Liverpool in Elizabeth's seventh Parliament 12 Nov. 1588 
Assassination of Henry III. by Friar Clement (169) . . . 1589 

Advertisement touching the Cwitroversies of the Church of 

England (23 — 6) 1589 

Essexabsents himself fromCoiirttojointheexpeditionto Portugal 1589 

Elizal^th adopts Essex as her favourite 1589 

The Clerkship of the Council in the Star Chamber is granted to 

Baccm in revemion (2()) 1 589 

Essex marries, and is, for a time, out of favour .... 1590 

Essex commands the uusuccessful expedition in France (50) . 1591 

Anthony BacoUt returning from abroad, finds his brother 

“bound and in deep aiTfaroges” to Essex (34) . . . 1592 

A Conference of Pleasure containing “ the Praise of Fortitude^* 
the Praise of Love** “ the Praise of Knowledge^** “ the Praise 

of the Queen** {A\, ^9) 1593 

Represents Middlesex in Elizabeth’s eighth Parliament (35) 19 Feb. 1593 
Certain Oltservations made upon a Libel published this present 

1592 (published March, 1593) (49, 50) . . 1593 

Some Members of Parliament are imprisoned for presenting a 

Petition touching the Succession 1503 

Bjkcon opposes the Ooveninient in a speocli on a motion for a 
grant of three subsidies payable in four years ; he is con- 
8ef|U0iit1y forbidden to come into the Queen's presence (35) 1593 
A true Report of the detestable treason intended by Dr, Roderigo 
Lopez, a physician attending upon the person of the QueetCs 

Majesty 1594 

Sues unsuocessfully for the place of Attorney, and then for that 

of SolicitoT-Oeneral (35—6) 1593 — 5 

Gesta Grayoi'um, a Device represented at Cray’s Inn (44) . • 1594 

Promus of Formularies and Elegancies (51) . . Christmas 1594 

Rebellion of Tyrone ; end of Religious Ware in France . . 1595 

Essex makes a present of an estate to Bacon to console him for 
his disappointment (39) ; Bacon’s Device, written for Essex 

(45^) J595 

Maeoimstfihe Law Jan. 1596 

Alliance between Elisabeth and Henry IV. .... 1596 
Esmz takes Cadi^ and destroys the Spanish navy . . 1596 

^ The letter oontsiniiig this request to T^eieestsrwBs not known to Mr. Spsdding 
till sfter ^publication of his evrlier vblumes. 
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Eud^i (ftni edition) with Cchun qf Good and EM and Jtfedi* 

tatkmes JSaerao (6i— 4 and 437) 1537 

Bepmenta Southampton in Elixabetb’a nintii Parliament 

340ct 1597 

Brings in bills against Inclosuxes ; supports the Subsidy Bill • 1597 
Seeks the band of Lady Hatton (widow of Sir William Hatton) 

and asks the intercession of Essex in his behalf (80) . 1597 

Essex leads a fleet to the Azores C* the island voyage ”) . 1597 

Discovery of the thermometer . 1597 

Quarrel between Essex and the Queen (57) .... 1698 

Edict of Nantes . • . • 1598 

Death of Lord Buxghley (57) 1598 

Is arrested for debt while engaged in business of the Learned 

Counsel (86) 1598 

Anonymous pamphlet containing A (rus Eeport qf a airange 
Conspiracy contrived between Edward Squire and Richard 

Walpole Dec. 1598 

Victory of Tyrone in Ireland 1599 

Essex goes over to Ireland (58) 1599 

Essex suddenly makes a truce with Tyrone ; returns against 

orders to England ; is placed under restraint (59) • Sept 1599 

Declaration conceniing the Earl of Essex made by the Council 

in the Star Chamber (60) Nov. 1599 

Takes part in proceedings against Essex at York House (62) June, 1600 
Essex, released from restraint, but not restored to favour (62) July, 1600 
Offers his services to Essex a fortnight after his release (63) 20 July, 1600 
Outbreak of Essex ; his arraignment (in which Bacon takes 

part) (78—80) Feb. 1601 

Execution of Essex (80) 25 Feb. 1601 

Bacon quarrels with Coke (89 — 91) April, 1601 

Speaks against repealing the Statute of Tillage,” against a 
Bill declaring Monopolies illegal, and against the “Act 
relating to Charitable Trusts,” (92) in Elizabeth’s tenth and 
last Parliament, which met . 27 Oot 1001 

Advocates repeal of superfluous laws y recommends to Cecil 

toleration of Irish Roman Catholics (92) • . . . 1601 

Declaration of the Praeiicee aud Treaeom atUmpUd and com- 

miitai hy Robert^ late Earl of Eeaex^ and hie OompUcee . 1601 
Dealh of Bacon’s brother, Anthony (91 — 92) « May, 1601 

Mortgages Twickenham Park 1601 

Death of Elizabeth (93) • 24 March, 1603 

Baconseekstogethimselfreeoiiiinended to the King’s favour (98— 6) 1608 
Coronation of James I. • • • • . . July, 1603 

About this time is written Vaknne Termmue (§ 47^ and soon 

ellteawestinilheAdvaneemMoflMrmnyli^,$j^ 1603 
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li accidently omitted from the liat of the Learned Counsel ” 
who have their offices confirmed, but is subsequently re** 
appointed (still, however, by mere verbal order, and not by 

patent) (97) 1603 

Cecil is created Lord Cecil, and soon afterwards Viscount 

Cranboume, and Earl of Salisbury 1603 

Is in pecuniary difficulties, receives help from Cecil (98) . • 1603 

Is knighted (100) • 1603 

A britf discourse touching the happy Union of the Kingdoms qf 

England and Scotland (104) 1603 

Desires to meddle as little as he can in the King's causes,” and 
to ** put his ambition wholly upon his pen ” (98) ; is engaged 
on a work concerning the Invention of Sciences^ which he 
has digested in two parts, one being entitled InterpreiaHo 
Naturae; at this time he x^robably writes the De Inters 
pretatione Naturae Frooemium (27 — 8, 101) • • • 1603 

Certain Considerations touching the better Pacificaiion and Ed\fi^ 

cation of the Cliurch of England {lOb-^WO) . • . 1603 

Conference at Hampton Court (105) ; Translation of the Bible 
into the Authorised Version ; Proclamation of the Act of 

Uniformity 1604 

Sir Francis Bacon^ his Apology in certain imputaHons concerning 

the late Earl of Essex (85 — 6), first printed copy is dated . 1604 

Bacon repeatedly chosen to be spokesman for Committees of the 
House of Commons in Conference with the Lords in James’s 
first Parliament, which met (111) . .19 March, 1604 

Draft by Bacon oi An Act for the better grounding of a further 
Union to ensue between the Kingdoms of England and 

Scotland 1604 

Heceives a grant, by Patent, of the office of ** Learned Counsel,” 
and a pension " in consideration of the services of his brother 

Anthony” (112) . 1604 

Certain Articles or Considerations touching the Union of the 

Kingdoms of England and Scotland . . • • • 1604 

Draft of A Proclamation touching his Megestfs stile (not used) • ‘ 1604 
The most humble Certificate or Return tf the Commiseioners of 
England and Scotland, authorised to treat qf an union for the 
weal ef both realms. S Jac. 1 (prepared but altered) 1604 

Publication of the Advaaesmenf q^Leaniff^ (113) • • 1605 

Beoomitiends the Lord Chancellor to take steps for having a 

history of Qieat Britain compiled • • • • • • 1605 

The Gunpowder Plot (113, 189) 1605 

Is sdiected, with others, to aiga6 for the Commons ina conference 

eemeeming Purveyors 1606 

Marriageof Bacon to Alice Bamham (114) 10 May, 1605 
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The differeMU tn Qu^dtm.hetmai Kin^e Bench and the 

Oouneil m the Marehee (135-— 44) 1606 

Requests Dr. Playfere to iranalate the Advmcenimt of Learning 

into Latin (365) 1606 

Rise of the favourite, Robert Carr (164) « • • . « 1606 

Speaks in favour of general Naturalization of the Scotch (114) Feb. 1607 

Is nuule SolicitoT-Oeneral (116) June, 1607 

Colonisation of Virginia 1607 

Bacon shows Sir Thomas Bodley the Cogitata et Visa de Inter- 

pretaUone Naturae 1607 

Proclamation touching the Marehee (probably not published) ; 

also Proelamation for Jurors 1607 

Conversion of Toby Matthew (one of Bacon’s most intimate 
friends) to tlie Romish Church ; Matthew is imprisoned 
and subsequently banished (117—8) . . . . . 1608 

On the true Greatness of Britain (a fragment, most of which is 

embodied in Essay xxix) 1608 

Color et Frigus: Bisioria Soni et AudUus (154); Cecil (Salis- 
bury) is mmlo Lord Treasurer (184) • . • April, 1608 

Cecil lays on new Impositions (124) June, 1608 

Succeeds to the Clerkship of the Star Chamber (153). • 1608 

Probobly begins the Novum Organum in some shape about this 

time (377) 1608 

Infelicem Memoriam Elieaheihae (427 — 8) • . . • 1608 

Csrfam considerations touching the PUmiation in Ireland presented 

to his Majesty (159) 1 Jan. 1600 

Sends to Toby Matthew a part of Instauratio Magna (the partis 

supposed to be the Redargutio Philosophiarum) (160) . , 1600 

Sends to Bishop Andrews a copy of Cogitata et Visa, with the 

last additions and amendments (161) 1600 

Sends to Toby Matthew his De Sapieniia Veterum (162) . . 1600 

Twelve years’ truce between Spain and Holland *• . . 1600 

Bacon is chosen by the Commons as their spokesman for pre- 
senting a Petition of Grievances 1600 

Galileo elaborates the telescope till he discovers Jupitez^s satellites 

May, 1600— Jon. 1610 

Cecil’s Great Contract (124—30) . • Feb.— Nov., 1610 

Assassination of Henry IV. by Ravaillac (189) .... 1610 
Newfoundland is colonized •••.•*• 1610 

Kepler’s Laws known in England (373) 1610 

Advises the House not to raise the question of the King’s right 

to '^impose” ; q^eaks in fttvour of the King’s rig^t (126) • 1610 
Death of Bacon’s mother (163) *•••••• 1610 

Wiitesa letter to the King, with fragment entitled TheBegnming 

qfiheHieiorgqf Great Britain . * 1610 
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Parliament diaealved (164) 29 Feb., 1611 

Obtaine from the King a promise of the reversion of the 

Attorney’s place (166) 1611 

Sir Robert Carr is created Viscount Rochester (164) . • . 1611 

Publication of the Authorised Version of the Bible . . • 1611 

Advice to the King touching Sutton’s estate (171 — 2) . 161S 

Is appomte<^l one of the. Judges of the Court of the Verge, and 

opens the Court (168 — 70) 1612 

DeMh of Salisbury (Cecil) (172) 1612 

Suggests to the King that he may be removed to business of 

State ”(178) 1612 

Employed as Sub-commissiouer to assist the Commissioners of 

the Treasury (102) ........ 1612 

Speaks on Lord Sanquhai^s case (181) ...... 1612 

The 6rst English settlement in India is founded at Surat . .1612 

Delivers a Charge againet the Couniese of Shrewshury for 

contumacy in Arabella Stuart’s case 1612 

Employed os Sub-commissioner for collecting the Aid on the 
marriage of the Princess Elizabeth, and for repair of the 

King’s estate (182) 1612 

Second edition of the Eeeaye (or^nally dedicated to Prince 
Henry, but the dedication was cancelled in consequence of 
the Prince’s death), entered at Stationers’ Hall (487 — 8) 12 Oct 1612 
Dedth of the Prince of Wales (Henry) (437) . . 6 Nov. 1612 

Writes Deecripfko Olohi InUlleetualiBy and Tkema CoeU (175) . 1612 
Applies to Rochester for the Mastership of the Wards (185) . 1612 

Divorce between the Earl and Countess of Essex (188) . 1613 

Charge againet Whitelocke (185) 1613 

Is made Attorney-Qeneral (186) 1613 

Coke is made a Wivy Councillor 1613 

The Favourite (Rochester) is made Earl of Somerset (187) . . 1613 

The Princess Elizabeth marries tlie Elector Palatine . . . 1613 

Reaeonefor calling a Parliament ; Advice Uniching the caUing gf 

ParUameni (190 — 7) 1613 

The New Atlantis was written before 1614 (see g 58). 1613 

Offers a Masque to grace Rochester’s marriage with the divorced 

Countess of Essex (188) Dec. 1613 

Charge touching duels (188) 1613 

Charge against Talbot (189) Jan. 1614 

Drqft ef a Speech Jbr the King (202 — 7) 1614 

Is returned for Cambridge University ^ in James’s second Par* 

liament, whidi met (209) 5 April, 1614 

la aasignad by the Commons a part in the intended eonferenoe 

oonoeming Impositians (ill) 1614 

* He had also been retamed ffir 8h Alban’s and Ipswieh. 
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Napier inveiili Logaritihiiia ...•••• 1614 
The «« Addled Parliament ” ia dimolired (215> . . 7 June, 1614 

Proeeoutioii and examination (with torture) ^ Peachaxii (220) Jan., 1616 
Proaecution of Oliver St John for a eeditioua libel concerning 

the Benevolence (218) 1616 

The last Aaaembly of the States-Oeneral in France • . . 1616 

Adviet to ihtKing eoneermng calling a now ParUanwni (226 — 8) 1616 
Discovery of the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury (229) . .1616 

Commencement of Bacon's acquaintance with Oeoige Villiem • 1616 

Advises the King concerning the case against Somerset (229) • 1616 

Aigues the case of Regc inconnulio (233) .... Jan. 1616 

Receives the assurance of the Chancellorship when vacant (238) 1616 
Charges against Hie Earl and Countess of SoTnerset (242) . May, 1616 
Is appointed Privy Councillor (242) .... 9 June, 1616 

Coke is suspended from his office of Chief Justice of the King's 

Bench (246) 30 Juno, 1616 

The Ktn^s decree touching the granting of Praemunires against 
any for ouing in Chancery after a judgment at Common Law 

July, 1616 

A letter of advice written by Sir Francis Bacon to the Duke of 
Buckingham when he became favourite to Xing James (first 

version) (248 — 61) 1616 

Proposition touching the Recompiling and Amendment of the 

Xaies of England (261 — 2) 1 7 

Is made Lord Keeper (255) 1617 

Incurs the King's displeasure by concurring wdth the Council 

in suspending a Royal Proclamation (257) . . . . 1617 

Episcopacy introduced into Scotland 1617 

Offends Buckingham by opposing the marriage of his brother 

with Coke's daughter (261) 1617 

Is reconciled to Buckingham (266) . .... Sept 1617 

Buckingham begins to send letters to Bacon in favour of suitors 

who have cases pending in Chancery (267) .... 1017 
Buckingham is made a Marquis ; and, a week afterwards, Bacon 

is made Lord Chancellor (209) Jan. 1618 

Commencement of the Thirty Years' War • « • . . 1618 

Is created Baron Vemlam of Vemlam . • « • • 1618 

Deliven the censure of the Court on Raleigh (269) . . . 1618 

Ojfieial detdaration concerning Sir Walter Raleigh^ which is sup- 
posed to have been, in part, composed by Ba^n (269) . 1618 

Be-hean the case of Dr. Stewwd, in compliance with Buck- 

inghamV demand (268—9) 1618 — 19 

Baoem's *«great sieknesB** . ' April, 1619 

The Bohemiaim offer the crown to the Elector Palatisie . 1619 
Aminins is condemned by the Synod of Dort • . . • 1619 
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The Earl of Suffolk, Lojd Treasurer, found guilty of corruption, 


and Bcntenced to fine and imprisonment (272) • . Nor. 1619 
Suggests the use of torture in the case of Peacock (273) • FeK 1620 
Preparations in Germany to attack the Palatinate • • • 1620 

Volunteers levied by Frederick’s agents in England • • • 1620 

Movement of the Spanish forces against the Palatinate . Sept, 1620 


The King resolves to defend it and to call a Parliament . . 1620 

Publication of the Novum Organum and the Paraaceue (282) Oct, 1620 

Sentences Sir Henry Yelverton (278) 1620 

Is created Viscount St Alban (285) Jan. 1621 

Meeting of James’s third Parliament (290) ... 30 Jan. 1621 

Is charged by a disappointed suitor with taking money for the 

des])atch of his suit (294) 1621 

The charge investigated ; his illness ; makes his will (295 — 7) . 1621 

The con/eefiion and humble auhmiaaion of me the Lord Chancellor 

(302) 30 April, 1621 

Isimprisone^l in the Tower, but almost immediately released Juno, 1621 
Retires to Gorhambury ; sends the King his HUtory of Henry 

m (307) Oct 1621 

Alienates Buckingham by refusing to sell York House (306) Oct 1621 

His pardon is stayed at the seal Oct 1621 

His pardon is sealed by the King, probably in . . . Nov. 1621 

Consents to part with York House to Cranfield, a creature of 
Buckingham’s, and thereupon obtains Buckingham’s help in 
his suit for leave to come within the Verge • » . . 1622 

Parliament is dissolyed ...••• 6 Jan. 1622 

Publishes Hemy VI L ; speaks of the De Augmentie as a work 
in the hands of the translators, likely to be published by 
the end of the summer ; writes HMtorui Naturalhy Ac., con* 
taining Hietoria Venlffruntf with titles of five similar 
HMlories, proposed to bo published month by month ; 
writes the Adverliaement touching a Holy War « • . 1622 

Repeats his offer to make a Digest of the Laws of England^ March, 1622 
Writes Ilistoria Vitae et Mortis ; sues in vain for the Provostship 
of Eton ; publishes the De AugmenUs ; writes a few lines 

of the History of Henry VIIL 1623 

Prince Charles visitsSpain to negotiate a marriage with the Infanta, 1623 
War is proclaimed against Spain and Austria «... 1624 
The Apo^thegms and Translation of certain Psalms (428 — 35) 1624 
Extinction of hopes of being able to live out of want; his anxiety 

now is to die out of ignominy 1624*~6 


Death of James L . . . • . « .27 March, 1625 

Third edition of the Essays (^) . • « . . 1625 

Die8(309) . « * 9April,1626 
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The foUowing letter exhibits the view Bacon took of hit 
coUe6tive writings in 1625, the year before his death. 

**Mobt rbvbbbnd Fathxr Fulgbktio, 

.... I wish to make known to your Reverence my intentions with 
regard to the writings which I meditate, and have in hand ; not hoping to 
perfect them, but desiring to try ; and because I work for posterity ; these 
things requiring ages for their accomplishment 1 have thought it best| then, 
to have all of them translated into Latin and divided into volumes. The 
first volume consists of the books concerning the Advancement of LwnAng ; 
and this, as you know, is already finished and published, and includes the 
PaHitioM of the Scieneee ; which is the first part of my In# fatirafton. The 
Novum Organum should have followed ; but 1 interposed my moral and 
political writings as being nearer ready. These are : first, the Historg of 
the reign of Henry the Seventh^ King of England^ after which will follow 
the little book which in your language you have called Saggi Morali. But 
I gave it a weightier name, entitling it Faithful Discourses, or the Tnwarde of 
Thinge. But these discourses will be both increased in number and much 
enlarged in the treatment. The some volume will contain also my little 
book on the Wisdom of the AncUnte, And this volume is (as I said) 
interposed, not being a part of the Tnetauration, After this will follow the 
Novum Organum^ to which there is still a second part to be added : but 1 
have already compared and planned it out in my mind. And in this 
manner the second part of the Instauration will be completed. As for the 
third part, namely, the Natural History^ that is plainly a work for a King 
or a Pope, or some college or order, and it cannot be done as it should be 
by a private man's industry. And those portions which 1 have published, 
concerning Winds and concerning Life and Death, are not histoiy pure, 
because of the axioms and greater observations that are interposed : but 
they are a kind of writing mixed of natural history, and a rude and 
imperfect form of that intellectual machinery which properly belongs 
to the fourth part of the Tnetauration, Next therefore will come 
the fourth part itself ; wherein will be shewn many examples of the 
machine, more exact and more applied to the rules of Induction. In the 
fifth place will follow the book which I have entitled the Precureore of 
the Second Philoeophy^ which will contain my discoveries concerning new 
axioms, suggested by the experiments themselves, that they may be raised, 
as it were, and set up like fallen pillars : and this 1 have set down as the 
fifth part of my hutawration. Last comes the Second Philoeophy itself, 
the sixth part of the InetauratUm^ of which I have given up all hope ; but 
it may be that the ages and pooterity will make it flourish. Nevertheless, 
in the iVectenors— 1 speak only of those which almost touch on the 
univexealities of natme— d%ht foundations will be laid for the Second 
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PART I 


THE LIFE OF FRANCIS BACON 


§ 1 The Court of Elizabeth * 

Somewhere in the correspondence of Anthony Bacon, Francis 
Bacon’s brother, there occurs the following description of the 
Four Arts, without which no one could hope to succeed at Court 
in the later days of Queen Elizabeth : 

^ ** Cog, lie, flatter and face. 

Four ways in Court to win men grace. 

If thou be tlindl to none of thcec. 

Away, good Piers ! Homo, John Choose ! ” • 


Criticism in verse is generally too epigrammatic to be accurate, 
but certainly the doggerel just quoted will not seem very over- 
strained to any one who turns over Birch’s Mevioirs of the JReign 
of QmenElizaheth or MS. of Anthony Bacon’s correspondence. 
In the nation at large there was no lack of>moral health; but 
the Court breathed an atmosphere of falsehood and intrigue. 
Intellect had free play, literature throve, the English language 
was in such perfection that it seemed impossible for the men 
and women of those days to write weakly or nervelessly ; but 
truthfulness seemed extinct about the Queen. The old religion 
was dead, and the new religion had taken no hold of the royal 
circle. Greece and Rome were recognised as the model states, 
and Machiavelli as the great authority on politics. 


qwted by tbs writer, whoever he wee, firom 
Roger AidieiD. {Sehokmaster, Arb^o ^tion, p. 54.) 
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THE COURT OF ELIZABETH 


[§1 

As for applying the principles of Christianity to politics, wo, 
in these days, cannot be surprised that the Elizabethan politicians 
did not dream of doing it ; but they went far beyond us in their 
consistent disregard for truthfulness. Essex himself, though 
naturally one of the bluntest of men, confesses that, in order 
to serve the Queen, he is forced, ** like the waterman, to look 
one way and row another.’* Walsingliam is recorded to have 
outdone tho Jesuits in their own arts, and overreached them 
in equivocation and mental reservation. The history, now 
generally accepted, of the famous Casket letters, convicts tho 
leading statesmen of England of an attempt to bring Mary 
Stuart to th(^ block by forgeries. Sir Robert Cecil urges his 
intimate friend Carew to entrap the young Earl of Desmond 
into a conspiracy for the purpose of getting rid of liim. To 
be a politician meant in those days to be an adept in suspect* 
ing and lying. Envious and malignant dispositions,** says 
Hacon, ** are the very errors of human nature, and yet they 
arc tho fittest natures to make great poliiiques of.** To tho 
same effect is Hamlet’s pithy description of the politician — 
" One that would circumvent Qod.” 

Foreign policy was the principal, but by no means the only, 
sphere for tho evil arts of the politique ” Untruthfulness, on 
a pettier scale, was the basis of Court life. Tlie rival politicians 
of the Essex faction and the Cecil faction entirely distrusted 
one another. Anthony Bacon ac.cuses Sir Robert Cecil of in- 
tercepting his letters. Bacon advises Essex to take care to 
flatter the Queen in face as well as in word, and to imitate 
the craft of the former favourite Leicester, in taking up measures 
(which he never intended to carry out) for the mere purpose of 
appearing to bend to the royal will, by dropping them ^ 
compliance with the Queen’s command. 

These Court shifts and tricks were reduced to a system, some 
of the secrets of which are to be found in Bacon’s Essays. There 
was the art of procuring oneself to be surprised ; there was the 
art of writing a letter in which the main point should be casually 
added or introduced ; there was the art of being found reading 
a letter of which one desired to make known the contents, but 
not in a direct way ; there was the art of laying a bait for a 
question ; there was a whole budget of similar arts — all taken 
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from life, all (as Bacon says in the dedication prefixed to the 
Essays) of a nature whereof a man shall find much in 
perience, little in books.” It is true that Bacon calls these arts 
** cunning/' as distinct from ** wisdom ; " and he does not like 
them. But there was no choice for a man who elected to live 
at CJourt. What the art of oratory was in democratic Athens, 
that the art of lying and flattering was for a courtier in the 
latter part of the Elizabethan monarchy. No courtier was safe 
of his position without it. Truth, Bacon declares, is noble, and 
falschocxl is biise ; yet mixUire of falsehood is like alloy in coin 
of gold and silver, which may make the motol work the better/* ' 
Theory on such subjects is generally purer than practice, and 
Bacon’s theory is summed up in these words: “The best com- 
position and temperament is to have openuesa in fame and 
opinions, secrecy in habit, dissimulation in seasonable use, and a 
power to feign, if there be no remedy.” ® If a courtier objected 
to feigning ” — “ Home, John Cheese 1 ” 

For the corniption of the Court it is usual to lay the blame 
upon the Queen's parsimony, which drove her servants to 
rcimhur.se themselves out of bribes for the losses which they 
could not make good out of their salaries. But it was perhaps 
not so much the Queen s parsimony as the increasing expense 
of state serx^ices, which had once been performed by voluntary 
efforts, but were now l)ecoming too burdensome for the old 
system. Be that as it may, the effect (whether of the Queen’s 
fmrsimony, or of the collapse of the old system of voluntary 
service) was bad in every way, both for t»hc country and the 
Court. The evil fell most heavily on the military ofiicers and 
ambassadors, who wore forced to supplement the public supplies 
out of their own purfiea. Burghley and Cecil, who for the most 
part stop at home, feel little of it; but the ambassadors, Sir 
Henry Unton, Sir Thomas Bodley, Sir Robert Sydney, all write 
in the same strain, constantly complaining of their expenses, 
and imploring to be recalled. Essex hereafter will appear — in 
spite of the many estates and valuable offices which he enjoyed 
— overwhelmed with debt towards the end of his career. 

But if the pecuniary evil fell most heavily upon those who 
went abroad, the moral evil fell on those who stayed at home. 

1 jEtoavf, i. 60. * Eaaa/ffii, vi. 110. 
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" My Lord,” writes the Recorder of London to Burghley, “ tbm 
is a saying, When the Court is furthest from London, then there 
is the best justice done in England. ... It is grown for a trade 
now in the Court to make means for reprieves. Twenty pounds 
for a reprieve is nothing, though it be but for ten days.” In 
1608, Sir Anthony Ashley thus writes to Sir Robert Cecil: ” I 
am advertised that Wm. Whore wood is very deeply to be 
touched in the treasonable matter of one Tydie, late a scrivener 
here in Holbom, not long since executed at Tyburn for having 
counterfeited her Majesty’s great seal. ... If you, either by 
yourself or in some other name, will deal in this suit, it will 
easily pay your extraordinary expenses in the French embassy ; 
for his yearly revenue in land and leases is 2,000 marks, besides 
much money. ... If you neglect it, the party will promote it 
to t/ie great one!* The great one ” is probably Cecil's rival, 
Essex. There is no reason to suppose that Essex would have 
been much more scrupulous than Cecil in “ dealing ” in such 
a suit. Egerton was one of the most upright men of the time ; 
yet we find Essex writing to Egerton, first on behalf of one 
party to a suit, and then (finding that ho hail been unwittingly 
supporting an enemy of Anthony Bacon) in behalf of the 
opposite party. To the same Egerton we shall find Francis 
Bacon offering something closely approximating to a bribe, and 
showing how the transaction can be arranged without any one's 
noticing it. ^ Lady Edmondes, a lady about the Queen's person, 
declines 100/. as too little to save the ears and liberty of a 
certain Mr. Booth, who has been condemned, or is likely to be 
condemned, to the pillory and imprisonment Concerning this 
Booth, Mr. Standen (a correspondent of Anthony Bacon's) writes 
that he Lord Keeper Puckering say to Lady Edmondes, 

** Do your endeavour, and you shall not find me wanting ; ” ai|| 
Standen unquestionably lays the blame in the right place when 
he adds, "This rufSaniy of causes groweth by the Queen's strait- 
ness to give to these women, whereby they presume thus to 
grange and buck causes.” Anthony Bacon, taking up poor 
Booth s case, offers 100/., but will not come up to the lady's 
price, which is 200/. Even for this sum idie will only save his 
eais» but not his fine— which has been already assigned to some 

^ S<*e p. 86. 
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servant in the royal stablea. We must not be too bard on thia 
Lady Edmondea. She was but one of a elaas, " these genwal 
Gontrivera of suita,” whom Bacon justly atigmatiaes aa "a kind 
of poison and infecti<m to public proceedings." ^ 

Apart from the corruption and Imendacity for which the 
Queen appears, in part at least, to be personaUy responsible, the 
system of government was radically bad, demoralising both Uie 
governor and the governed. The sort of reverence that we pay 
to “the British Constitution" is now, in cur minds, quite 
distinct from the feeling of loyalty to the person of the sovereign. 
But to the courtiers of Queen Elizabeth the Queen was not 
Queen merely, but Constitution too. No minister could dare to 
assume responsibility for the royal actions ; and yet the Queen 
could do no wrong, and was responsible to no one. 

The increasing years and infirmities of the sovereign increased 
the friction of the imperfect system and the debasement of 
those who were subjected to it. Gloriana in her brighter years 
standing up against Duessa as the champion of the truth 
against superstition, Britomartis in arms at the head of an 
armed people defying the enemies of pure religion— this was a 
fitting and worthy object for the homage of a court; but 
Gloriana senile, yet destitute of the graces of old age, Gloriana 
flirting and lying, Britomartis abusing her chief minister as ** a 
peevish old fool," or amusing herself with making Francis 
Bacon '* frame,” or boxing Essex on the ears, or swearing at 
her godson Harrington, or in her final stage of melancholy with 
a rusty sword before her on the table liacking at the arras — who 
could worship such an idol as this without Iwooraing a hypocrite 
or a veritable slave? To the outside world the Queen's im- 
perfectioiu were less visible and they could still undebased 
revere in her the fearless champion of their religion and their 
national independence ; but for the inner circle of the Court the 
<dd reverence had become uimatural, hypocritical, and incom- 
patible with the spirit of fieedom and honour. 

If the Queen's aims bad been invariably directed towards 
objects useful for the country, tiie mischief might have been 
mud) diminished. But it was not so. She thought of IfogUmd, 
it is true ; but she thought of the interests of Snglaad as being 

> AMy», zliz. 62 , 
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included in the interests of the Crown. She did not desire to 
soe her courtiers too friendly together. Divide and com- 
mand " was her motto. Elizabeth, no doubt, was in Bacon's 
mind when ho wrote that many have an opinion not wise, that 
for a prince to govern his estate according to the respect of 
factions is a principal part of policy."* To the same effect 
writes Clarendon, though more approvingly, “That trick of 
countenancing and protecting factions .... was not the least 
ground of much of her quiet and success. Insomuch that 
during her whole reign she never endeavoured to reconcile any 
personal differences at Court." Well may Clarendon say that this 
is a policy seldom entertained by princes that have issue to 
survive them ! Elizabeth had no issue, and the maintenance of 
her own power seems to have been her first care. Grant that 
her jM)licy of keeping the succession uncertain turned out 
ultimately well for the nation; yet there is nothing to dis- 
prove, and everything to prove, that she pursued that policy 
and all her other policy, not because it was best for the nation, 
but because it was best for herself. 

In any case her policy of dividing her servants against one 
another was injurious, not only to her immediate ministers, hut 
to the nation at large. ** There were in Court," says Wotton, 
“ two names of power and almost of faction, the Essexian and 
the Cocilian, with their adherents."’ But lie might have added 
that the bickerings of these rival factions at Court |>enetrated 
to the most distant parts of England, and we<*ikcne<l the action 
of the nation even in Ireland and France. If, for example. 
Sir Francis Allen seeks a post at Court and is supported by 
Essex, the Cecils are sure to have another candidate in the field 
Sir Thomas Bodley loses the post of Secretary of State simply 
becauses Essex takes up his cause out of spite against C<^1, 
and because Cecil consequently feels himself bound in hon<mr 
to oppose him. Standen, applying to Burghley for a reward 
for the valuable correspondence with which be has supplied the 
Queen, is frankly told by the Lord Treasurer that, since he has 
chosen to send his information through Essex, and not through 
1dm, he must look to Essex for support. Anthony Bacon 
supports a certain Mr. Trott in his suit for the clerkship to the 

> iSnrip, xll 1. 
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Council of York, and procures for him the support of Essex. 
Immediately the opposite party at York send word to Burghley 
that Essex had put forward a candidate, and pray Burghley’s 
support for a riv^. 

6}o keen is the rivalry between the two parties, and so 
absolute the necessity of always being in the Queen's eye, that 
the heads of the contending factions are ready to shirk the 
service of their country rather than to absent themselves from 
Court. Cecil refuses to go on an important embassage to France, 
unless Essex will promise to take no advantage of his absence, 
and will conclude an afiytiarla* Essex in the same way shrinks 
for a long time from taking the command of the Irish Exi)edition, 
although the unanimous opinion of the country designated him 
as the fittest leader in a dangerous crisis. Even when he has 
at last consentc^d to go, he will not stir till ho has it under the 
bn>ad seal that he may return at pleasure. He is even guilty 
of the crime of designating for that responsible post Carew, a 
most intimate friend of Oecirs, simply with the view of bringing 
di.scredit on the Ceciliaii faction by Carew's probable defeat and 
failure. 

For the same reason the cautious Francis Bacon most earnest* 
ly lH>gs Essex to avoid foreign expeditions, and to stop at homo 
ill the precincts of the Court. That tho Earl of Essex was, in 
the general estimation at that time, the fittest man to serve 
England abroad, does not seem to have been thought an argu- 
ment worthy of serious consideration. Bacon warns Essex not 
to be like Martha, cuml>ero<l alK>ut much serving,'' but rather 
to imitate the pious Mary ; ** One thing is needful," and that 
one thing is — the Queen : win the Queen." 

Cecil is equally emphatic on this point: "1 desire you to 
know this, that men are never more in a state to desire to be 
freed from any tongue that conceives unkindness than when they 
are in foreign employments." This he writes to his friend 
Carew when the latter is serving the state in Ireland, and be 
proceeds to advise him to throw up bis duty as soon as possible, 
and to return on the pretext of sickness : “ Things done for 
absent men come not so easily . • • for my part I would 
wish that after the end of the harvest you wrote that you are 
sick, and desire but to return two or three months." 
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All this party bickering was encouraged by the Queen for her 
own ends. It was pleasant to her to play off one party against 
another, and to know that at any moment her finger could diift 
the scales. She was not content with being supreme — “ one 
mistress at Court and no master*’ — as she told Leicester; she 
desired to have her courtiers absolutely dependent upon her 
beok and nod, and rather encouraged them to look upon one 
another as enemies. Look to thyself, good Essex,” she says» 
while giving him a gift of money ; and in the act of assuring 
him that her hand shall not be l^kward to do him good, she 
begs him to gwe no oecasion to his enemies. 

If the Queen herself used such language, it is no wonder that 
the courtiers adopted it. Lady Ann Bacon most solemnly 
warns her son Anthony against the machinations of his cousin 
Cecil when the latter rises to power. Essex is continually in- 
fluenced, especially towards the end of his career, by the belief 
that he is surrounded by ^'enemies,” who are ready to assail, not 
only his honour, but his life. Francis Bacon shares and en- 
courages the same belief, warning the Earl to beware of such 
instruments as are never failing about princes, which spy into 
their humours and conceits, and second them; and not only 
second them, but in seconding increase them ; yea and many 
times, without their knowledge pursue them farther than them- 
selves would.** We shall hereafter see how powerfully this 
suspicion of the instniments ” about the Queen impelled 
Essex towards his mad and fatal treason. 

Torn by these contending factions — while the supreme arbiter 
held aloof, and, when she interfered, interfered out of mere 
caprice — the Court often presented the appearance of a trans- 
formation scene in a pantomime. No one knew what scene was 
to come next. Nothing in Ovid*s Metamorphoses— ‘Write^ 
Anthony Bacon to Essex during a moment of Essexian 
triumph — ^was so sudden as the change brought about by the 
Earl at the Court. At one time it is Essex who has the upper 
hand, and has (to quote Anthony Bacon’s bitter expression) 
made "the old fox [Buig^hley] to crouch and whine,” so that 
even Carew goes humbly to court the fisvour of the powerful 
EarL At another time it is Cecil who is the great man, with all 
the business passing through his hands, the object of general 
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homage or fear, piotoreaquelj enough deaoribed with a handle 
of papers under his arm, wsJking straight through the ante- 
room of the Court, and seeing no one as he goes ; while discom- 
fited Essex is sulking at Wanstead. 

No wonder that under such conditions, the Court seemed to 
the poets <d' the day the very type mutability and inconstancy* 
Thme was no law or order in it, no just recognition of merit, 
no certain condemnation of oppression, chicanery, or factious 
strife. The sole regulation of the seasmis of the Court-world 
lay in the fencios and caprices of a despot who would be 
flattered like a woman and obeyed like agod. Yet even sweeter 
than flattery to her was servile obedience. 

Leicester estimated her character aright when he continually 
appeared to oppose her, that he might gratify her by the appear- 
ance of continually roceding from opposition into subservience. 
Her courtiers countenanced her in her belief that her will 
should be their law. ** Yield," writes Egerton to Essex, when 
the latter had retired from Court after having been thrust out 
of the room by the Queen’s orders, “let policy, duty, and 
religion enforce you to yield ; submit to your sovereign, between 
w^hotn and ym there eon be no proparUon qf duty” Essex could 
at times shako himself free from such a debasing adulation. To 
Egerton’s letter, just quoted, ho replies, “ In such a case I must 
Appeal from all earthly judges ... I keep my heart from 
baseness, although 1 cannot keep my fortune from declining.’* 
But, with few exceptions, tiio courtiers made no such appeal 
from earth. The Queon’s will determined for thorn what was 
honourable or dishonourable, what was right or wrong. To be 
excluded from her presence is described by them as being 
equivalent to a living death. Francis Bacon records, as a note- 
worthy event, a salutation from the Queen on her way to chapel ; 
to a disgraced courtier Uie little act of gracdousness was a fore- 
taste of restoration to favour, and the royal favour was essential 
for a courtier’s life. 

When Essex was freed from imprisonment, and allowed to go 
where he pleased, it was with this significant qtialification, that 
he must consider himself still under the royal ** indignation.” 
Modem readers may find it difficult to understand the force of 
this qualification. But Cecil understood it, when he wrote to 
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Oarew, that ** this distinction of the Earls being still under the 
royal displeasure prevented any from resorting to him, except 
tliose that were of his own blood." In other and more sub- 
stantial ways the Queen’s favour was essential to a courtier. 
Estates, wards— for to make money out of the guardianship of a 
rich ward whom you had “ begged " from the Sovereign, was in 
those days a recognised and respectable method of increasing 
your fortune — offices, monopolies, flowed from the Queen ; and 
to many of the nobles, almost beggared by the expenses of 
public services, these were necessary parts of income. Essex 
we shall find hereafter depending upon one of these monopolies 
as his principal revenue ; the fear of beggary consequent on 
his being deprived of it by the Queen, will be recognised as 
one of the motives that will drive him into treason. 

Such a Court as this may well be described by Wotton as 
being a fatal “ circle.” Once drawn into the meshes of it, the 
highest ambition and the most unselfish piu*ity might become 
entangled and defiled. The rivalry of faction, and the passion 
for success, the tra<litions of courtier-like suppleness, the ever- 
present power of flattery and finesse, the prospects of fortune if 
one could but struggle onwards to the centre of the cobweb, and 
the certainty of poverty and disgrace if one attempted to go 
back, all together encompassing and clogging resistance, suc- 
ccodod in breaking or bending tlie purest an<} proudest spirit. 
Montesquieu has succinctly suggested these dangers for us in 
the saying, ‘'quo la vertu n’est }x>int le principe du Gouverne- 
ment monarchique.” Or if the abrupt force of this dictum is 
too startling for us, we may accept the same truth more eu- 
phemistically expressed in the courtlier period of Clarendon : 

* There is a certain compurity, conformity and complacency in 
the manners, and a discreet subtilty in the composition, witbou||^ 
which ... no man in any ago or Court shaJl be eminent in 
the aulical function.” 

Such was the stage upon which Bacon received his first 
training and preparation for the part of a Statesman. 
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§ 2 Bacon's Youth 

As you walk westward from the City on the Thames Embank- 
ment, just before you come to Charing Cross, you may see on 
your right, about a hundred yards or so from the river's edge, 
a low, massive, three-arched stone structure with two weather- 
beaten lions at the top and some apparently purposeless steps 
at the bottom. Tins was once a water-gate, designed by Inigo 
Jones for the Duke of Buckingham, as the entrance to an in- 
tended palace, after the latter had at last succeeded in gaining 
possession of the adjacent house and gardens, dislodging from 
them their former owner. Viscount St. Alban, more commonly 
known as Francis Bacon, Lord Chancellor. Of the palace that 
Buckingham projioscd to build, no more than this was completed ; 
but all the streets around have turned traitors, and sided with 
the u8ur}H.‘r — “Buckingham Street,*' “Duke Street/' “Villiers 
Street ; " not a “ Bacon Street " among them I So this old 
cnimbling gate (if wc except the name of “ York Buildings/' 
given to a neighbouring block of houses) is all that now remains 
to mark the site of the old York House, formerly the residence 
of Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord-Keeper of the Great Seal, where 
Francis, his youngest son, was born on 22 January, 1501. Sixty 
years afterwards, the disgraced an<l p«)verty-8tricken Lord 
Chancellor pas.siouately declared that to sell his father's house 
to Buckingham would bo “ a second sentence ; " and from that 
we may judge how be loved tlie “ ancient pile," as Ben Jonson 
calls it, and the gardens pleasantly sloping down to the Thames 
on the south, and looking to the Strand on the north, where 
the little Fmneis spent sc much of his childhood as was 
not passed at his father's country residence in Oorhambury, 
Hertfordshire. 

By his first wife Sir Nicholas had six children, and by bis 
second wife (Ann, daughter of Edward the Sixth's tutor, 
Sir Anthony Cooke) he had two sons, Anthony and Francis, 
of whom Francis was the younger by two years ; so that the 
future possessor of York House and Gorhambury was the 
youngest of a fiiinily of eight Lady Ann's sister Mildred bod 
married Lord Burghley (then Sir William Cecil) ; and their son, 
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the hump-backed Robert Cecil — afterwards to become the real 
or supposed patron of Francis — was eleven years old when his 
baby cousin was bom. 

Lady Ann was a woman of sta-ong character and solid 
accomplishments. In her twenty-second year (1650) she 
published the sermons of Bemardine Ochine, teanslated from 
the Italian; and to her Theodore Beza dedicated his Medi- 
iatuma.' When Francis was two or tiuee years old, she was 
occupied with the translation of Bishop Jewell’s Apology for 
the Chmch of England, published in 1664. The daughter of 
Edward the Sixth's tutor was naturally not left in ignorance 
of the classical languages ; and in her most familiar letters 
she quotes Latin as freely and naturally as a lady of our times 
would quote French ; occasionally, also, for secresy, she writes 
English in Greek characters when she wishes to speak her mind 
freely about great people or dangerous subjects. Vehement in 
all things, in her aversion to extravagance and trifling, in her 
love of Calvinism, and in her affection and anxiety for her two 
sons, she manifests throughout her correspondence a restless 
discursive spirit, of which some hereditary traces may perhaps 
be found in her great son’s intellectual speculations. 

She died in 1610, over eighty years of age; but after 1600 
(when we hear that her health is “ worn ”) no mention of her 
occurs in any of Bacon’s letters ; not even in the inventory of 
his estate made in 1608, although, had she been then living in 
the enjoyment of her dower, the inventory would have been 
incomplete without some reference to her. Bishop Goodman in 
his Conti of King Jamee the Firol, says tiiat " she was but 
little better than frantic in her old age ; " and it is at all events 
probable that, some years before her death, she so far lost the 
use of her faculties that the mani^ement of her affairs was||^ 
taken out of her hands. But her influence on her son’s religious 
views in his youth may perhaps in part (though only in port) 
account for the marked difference between Francis Bacon’s 
earlier and lat«r utterances on eoclesiastieal aflEurs ; and, in his 

age, among three reasons which he gives for desiring to 

- ' Stim's AHMolt, III. i. 110 ; fi. 107, OiUoled ia tlw DUttumro qf Natkmat 
9iegr^d*]h '’Anthony Bioon.” But thedodkotton to lady Ann ia Mid to hove 
bm iMido out of rM{wet for hrr son, Anthony Booan. 
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be buried *'in Si. Micheers Church, near St. AlbanV’ one 
u that ** there was my mother buried." 

Sir Nicholaa was a man of easier temperament and a 
humeurist.* One of his favourite sayings was *' Stay a little 
that we may make haste the sooner." His son says of him 
that, "All the world noted Sir Nicholas Bacon to be a man 
plain, direct, and constant, without all fineness and doubleness ; 
and one that was of the mind that a man, in his private 
proceedings and in the proceedings of state, should rest upon 
the soundness and strength of his own courses, and not upon 
practice to circumvent others.” * Possibly Sir Nicholas erred on 
the side of dilatoriness. At ail events he “stayed" so long 
about making provision for his youngest son that the provision 
was never made, being anticipated by his sudden death ; and 
when his death came, caused by the folly of a servant, he had 
no reproof but a good-humoured jest. If Fmneis owed his 
eneigy to his mother, ho was probably indebted to his father 
for his placid self-control and his rick humour ; and those who 
see in this most versatile of men the dualism of genius may 
perhaps trace something of that dualism to hereditary causes. 

In his twelfth year (1573) Francis was sent, with bis brother 
Anthony, to Trinity College, Caniluidge, of which Whitgift, 
afterwanls Archbishop of Canterbury, was then Master. As 
befitted the grandson of Sir Anthony Cooko, he applied himself 
to Greek ; but although Aristotle was included in the books 
which he studied, the young student had already rebelled against 
the despot of science. The new star in Cassiopeia, appearing 
(1672) and disiqjpearing (1674) in the region which had been 
pronounced by Aristotle incapable of change, was a mighty 
protest to the observant freshman against the infallibility of the 
Pope of philosophy ; and accordingly Rawley, his biographer, 
tells us fi\>m the lips of Bacon himself, that "while still a 



implies Uiet FniMaa ialierited, e little is ezeese, hie fether’s love of • jest : “ His 
(Ftan^ •P«e. « pass 1^, s jest, wss nobly 

eensotieas : And the friendly Yelverton (see p. 268) wsns Btcon, in ttie froe 

of an impending storm et Conrt, ttMt "ft is toe eoDimon in eveiy men’s month in 

Court fhst os pear fongiM hath teen a raaor to $om, eo shell theirs 

he to yon.” * Speddlng, i. 202. 
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commorant of the Univemity he had already noted the un- 
fniitfulness of a philosophy only strong for disputations and 
contentions, but barren of the production of works for the 
benefit of the life of man/’ Between August 1574 and the 
following March, the plague kept them from the University, but 
the two brothers remained at Cambridge till Christmas 1575. 

Something of the valetudinarian may be traced in Francis 
Bacon’s liabits and tendencies throughout his life, and this 
turn of mind was probably encouraged, not only by a natural 
delicacy of constitution, but by his early and close com^ianion- 
ship with an ailing brother. Just before he went to Cambridge, 
Anthony’s sight was despaired of; he was afflicted with 
permanent lameness; and Whitgift’s accounts of the money 
spent “ for Anthonie being syck ” between 1573 and 1575 show 
that his studies were repeatedly interrupted by serious illness/ 
When he was sixteen years ohl (1576) Francis and his brother 
Anthony were admitted (as being sons of a Judge) “ancients” 
of Gray’s Inn ; and in the following year he was sent to Paris 
as one of the suite of Sir Amias Paulet, the English ambassador. 
In 1579 the sudden death of his father recalled him to England 
at the age of nineteen, to find himself destitute of the patrimony 
which Sir Nicholas hml intended to provide for him. Inheriting 
only a fifth share of his father’s jK^reonal property, he was conse- 
quently under an immediate necessity to work for his own 
living or else to run into debt. 

Of all this period we have no record save a few anecdotes 
which reveal an early predisposition to extend his studies beyond 
the ordinary limits of literature, and to read the smallest print 
of the book of Nature. A practical joke in a man’s rooms at 
Trinity illustrates for him the vibration produced by sound ; so 
does another story about a conduit in St, James’s Fields, which 
responded to shouts with “ a fearful roaring ; ” there is a 
reminiscence of a conjuring trick wdiich he attempted to explain 
in his boyhood, a description of a remarkable multiplication of 
echoes at a place near Paris, and an account of his deliverance 

* Sm JDMionaty af Sio^^y, '^Anthony Bsaoii/* by S. L. liee, ii. 

dSC. Bmghley, writing iS9 Anmt, 1503) to Udy Ann describes both brothers 
iu bsbia ** *0 qnslified in learning and Tirtne, as, if they hid a supply of mors 
Asofth/my wanted nothing." 
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from warts by a strange device of Lady Paulet.^ We read also 
in the De A ugtnentis that^ during his stay ia France, he invented 
a system of writing in cypher. 

Observer and student though he was, he does not seem at 
this time to have clouded his bright parts by any bookish 
bashfulness, by a retiring disposition, or by a too great pre- 
dominance of the thinking over the speaking faculty. His 
youthful reply to the Queen, asking his age, that he was ** but 
two years younger than her Majesty*8 happy reign,” shows one 
who, if he was by first nature a philosopher, was at least by 
training and second nature a courtier. The Latin inscription 
round Hilliard's ]K>rtrait of Francis at eighteen years old, “ Oh 
that I had a canvas to paint his mind I ” ^ is but one among several 
testimonies indicating that every one who approached him 
aeknowle<lged his remarkable powers. When he returned to 
England in 1579, he brought with him a desimtch from Pnulet, 
in which ho is mentioned to the Queen os of great hope, 
endued with many good and singular parts, and one who, 
if (hxl gave him life, would prove a very able and sufficient 
subject to do her Highness goml an<l acceptable service. 

On bis return home, be appears to have entertained the 
hojje that by Ihirghley s aid be might obtain some advancement 
which might enable him to dispense with the onliriary routine 
of legal studies. At all events we find him (10 September, 
1580) writing thus to his uncle : — 

“Although it muHt Im? coiifi'WKd thutthe n*rjui'Rt niroand luiacciiHtiunod, 
yet if it be obwrved how f^w there be which fall in with tlie utndy of the 
common lawn, either being well left or friimdcyl, or at their own free 
election, or forsaking likely aiicceas in other studies of no lem delight and 
more preferment, or netting hand Miercunto early witliout woate of yearn ; 
upon auch win'ey made, it may be my cane may not seem ordinary, no 
more Uian my auit, and ho more beHeeiiilng unto it.” 

But the request was not granted ; and after applying himself 
to the study of the law Bacon was admitted in his twenty- 
second year ri582) as an Utter Barrister of Ora 3 r’s Inn. 
Two years afterwards be took bis seat in Parliament (23 
November, 1584) for Uelcombe Begis. But with law and 

’ Almost all thcfie stories will be ftnmd in the same treatise, tbs Sylva Syl* 
mnmp Spading, fVarkt, iL 427 <8, 670. 

* '*Si tabula daretor digna, animum mallem/' 
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politics he was combining philosophy ; for about this time be 
composed a work on this subject, which — as he confesses to a 
correspondent forty years afterwards — *‘he named with great 
confidence and a magnificent title Oreaiest Birth of Time!* 


§ 3 The "Advice to Queen Elizabeth”^ 

On an equally high level of confidence with the Greatest Birth 
of Time stands another treatise entitled to Queen Elizabeth 

(written at the end of 1584 or the beginning of 1585), in which 
Francis Bacon advises the Queen upon all points of her policy, 
and in particular upon the treatment of those who objected to 
the religious supremacy of the Sovereign, and who were there- 
fore called Recusants.^ 

During the twelve months preceding the meeting of Parlia- 
ment in November 1584, three plots against the Queen’s life 
had been detected ; and in the October of that year a voluntary 
association bad been formed to prosecute to the death any person 
by whom or for whom violence should be offered to the life of 
the Sovereign, and to hold such person (Mary Stuart) for ever 
incapable of the crown. In the Queen’s life, at that crisis, 
were bound up the interests of England, of liberty, and of the 
Protestant faith ; and to bo a Roman Catholic at such a season 
seemed well-nigh equivalent to being a rebel. 

But while the Queen and the House of Commons were at 
one in tlieir determination to keep down, and if possible to 
suppress, Roman Catholicism, they were divided in their opiniotis 
as to the form of religion expedient for the Established Church. 

The Commons would willingly have seen modifications intro- 
duced in the direction of Calvinistic Puritanism, and would ^ 
have freed the Clergy from subscribing those of the Thirty- 
nine Articles which related to discipline and Church govern- 
ment The Queen, so far from making these or any concessions. 


^ Speddixig, L 47-56. 

* It U interesfing to know tbst, sven befbio this date, in 16SS, the Queen wu 
In ths hahit of reoelTing Srom Anthony Baoon, the eldwr hteiher of Franeia, 
oonfidoitial letters contuning foreign unformatkiB, which she highly valued, 
nrough the Earl of Leicester she expressed to Anthony her satiaSieUon in having 
*'M>g^ a man as you to have and receive letters dt" (7 October, 158S). — 
Bietwnars qf JSWenal Biography^ ** Anthony Baoon," u. SS4. 
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detenmned to inforoe a stricter imiformity. For this purpose she 
appointed (1583) as Archbishop of Canterbuiy» John Whitgift, 
formeriy IC^ter of Trinity College^ Cambridge, a man of honesty 
and good intentions, but of so narrow a mind as to be incapable of 
comprehending the scruples of those who differed from him, and 
devoted to the sole object of creating at least an outward uni- 
formity among ^he Ministers of the Church of England. To 
second Whitgifb’s efforts she recalled into action the Court of 
High Commission which had been sanctioned by Parliament 
twenty-four years before, when religious differences threatened 
the nation with civil war. This court claimed a power, used by 
no other Ehiglish court, of compelling men to accuse both them- 
selves and others. By tendering to an accused person what was 
called the ex officio oath that he would answer truly twenty-four 
inquisitorial interrogatories, which he bad drawn up— the new 
Archbishop could obtain information about the private and public 
lives of all auspocte^l Ministers. Refusal to take the oath was 
punished by deprivation of benefice and imprisonment. The 
Commission had not indeed the power of torture or death ; but 
these deficiencies they supplied, when occasion demanded, by 
recouise to the ordinary tribunals, and men were actually sent 
to execution for writing libels against the Bishops, on the plea 
that any attack upon the Bishojis was an instigation to sedition 
against the Queen/' ^ 

Not a single Statesman approved of the proceedings by 
the bigoted Archbishop; and even the placid Burghley was 
roused to remonstrance. He too, bo said, desired to see 
order established in the Church; but these proceedings re- 
sembled that of the Romish Inquisition, and were "rather 
a device to seek for offenders than to reform any/’ * Bacon’s 
nature prs-disposed him to tolerance of almost all religious 
differences that did not affect the order of the State, and his 
mother’s influence and home training would incline him to side 
with Buighley in favouring the persecuted Ministers. But in the 
paper written about this time (1584-6) ho touches this subject 
lightly, and with a prudent — ^perhaps almost too jMrudent— dis- 
or^n. His main l^ness is vrith the present dai^ers of the 


^ Cbudinei^s SM. 
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State, and the principal danger is. in his opinion, the Queen's 
*' strong factious subjects, the Papists.” 

It cannot be surprising if, in the general fear of Mary Stuart 
and the supporters of her faith, the " Advice " advocates strong 
measures against the Roman Catholics. Yet the pressure is 
to be one of continuous discouragement, enfeeblement, and 
coercion, rather than aggressive persecution. To suffer them to 
bo strong, in the hope that they will be contented with reason- 
able concessions, carries with it but “a fair enamelling of a 
terrible danger.” To leave them half content, half discontent, 
carries with it an equally deceitful shadow of reason ; ” for no 
roan loves one the better for giving him a bastinado with a 
little cudgel.” Nevertheless, the Papists, he thinks, have a 
grievance from which it will be safe to relieve them. The 
present oath of allegiance compels a Recusant to swear 
that he thinks “ that which, without the special grace of Qod, 
he cannot think,” so anaking him perjured ; or else, if he refuses 
the oath, the refusal constitutes him a traitor, " which, before 
some act done, seems somewhat hard.” The best course is, first, 
to frame the oath in this sense, ” that whosoever would not bear 
arms against all foreign princes, and, namely, the Pope, that 
should any way invade your Majesty’s dominions, he should 
bo a traitor.” Most Papists, Bacon thinks, would take this 
oath; or, if they refused it, no tongue, for shame, could say 
that tho refuser suffered for religion ; and the accepting of this 
oath would dissolve the present mutual confidence between 
the English Papists and the Pope. 

Secondly, " their number will easily be lessened means of 
careful and diligent Preachers in each parish to that end 
appointed, and especially by good Schoolmasters and bringets- 
up of their youth ; the former by converting them after their 
the latter by preventing the same." The mention of Preachers 
introduces the delicate question of tolerance for the Puritans. 
The subject of the paper is the Queen’s “ strong factious sub- 
jects and foreign enemies.” Bacon says plainly at the outset, 
" Tour strong iGsctious sulgects be the Papists." He does not 
dream oi imputing fimtion " to the Puritans, who are therefore 
altcgether out of his legitimate scope. Yet he cannot help 
mentkming and protesting against the grievances to which they 
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were being subjected, at the same time that he apologises for 
the digression and declares that he is not person^y addicted 
to their opinions 

** For Preachers, because thereon grows a great question, I am provoked 
to lay at your Highness’s feet my opinion touching the preciser sort ; first 
protesting to Qod Almighty and your sacred Miyesty that I am not given 
over, nor so much as addicted, to their preciseness ; therefore, tiU I think 
that you think otherwise, 1 am bold to think that the Bishops, in this 
dangerous time, take a very evil and unadvised course in driving them 
from their cures.*^ 

Such persecution, he says, spreads abroad an impression of 
disunion in England ; and besides, the Preachers are effectually 
helping the State, and ought not to be discouraged : their 
careful catechising and diligent preaching bring forth that 
fruit" which is desired, ''the lessening and diminution of the 
Papistical number." 

And therefore in this time your gracious Majesty hath especial cause 
to use and employ them, if it were but as Frederick IL, that excellent 
Emperor, did use and employ Saracen soldiers ogalnst the Pope, because be 
was well assured and certainly knew that they only would not spare his 
sanctity. 

** And for those objections what they would do when they got once a 
full and entire authority in the Church, methinks they are infer remofa 
et incerta ski / a, and therefore vicina et certa to be first considered/’ 

One advantage of the appointment of Schoolmasters will be 
that, by making the parents of each shire send their children to 
such fit and convenient places as may be at her devotion, the 
Queen may, ** under colour of education, haVe them as hostages 
of all the parents' fidelity that have any power in England." 
As for the punishment of death, it is useless as a means for 
lessening their numbers ; their vice of obstinacy seems to the 
people a divine constancy ; and, as with Hydra, when one bead 
is cut off, seven grow up. 

A third means for keeping down the Papists will be to dis* 
quidify all who will not ** pray and communicate according to 
the doctrine received generally in this realm " from all office, 
fixm the highest counsellor to the lowest constable." Fourthly, 
Popish landlords are not to be allowed to evict or unreasonably 
molest any tenants who pay as others do : " 

c 2 
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And although thereby may grow some wrong that the tenaatSi npcm 
that confidence, may offer unto their landlords ; yet those wrongs are very 
easily, oven with one wink of yours, redressed, and axe nothing comparable 
to the danger of having so many thousands depend upon the adverse 
party.** 

In order to enfeeble the Papists for military enterprises, no 
one is to be trained up in the musters except his parishioners 
would answer for him that he orderly and duly received the 
Communion ; " and no one is to have in his house so much as 
a halbert without the same condition.” 

Above all, let her Majesty, in her dealings with the Papists 
avoid ” that evil shamefacedness which the Greeks call Suamw/a, 
which is, not to seem to doubt them who give just occasion for 
doubt.” By modifying the Oath of Allegiance, and by enfeebling 
the Papists, the Queen will never need to execute any but those 
whom all will acknowledge to be traitors ; and while she will 
bo dispensed from the necessity of seeming to trust them, they 
will be obliged, for their own sakes, to be faithful to her. 

In foreign policy Bacon here avows himself, as throughout his 
life, the enemy of Spain. France ought to bo made a friend ; 
Scotland to be distracted by supporting those noblemen whom 
the young King suspected, and by giving him 'Maily cause to 
look to his own succession ; ” but against Spain help might be 
sought from Florence, Ferrara, and especially Venice. The 
alliance of the Dutch and northern princes, being in effect of 
your Majesty’s religion,” ought not to be contemned; Spain 
should be weakened by attacks both upon his Indies and Low 
Countries ; or, if war is not to be provoked, such help is to bo 
offered the Low Countries as can be given without provoking 
actual war with Spain. 

The whole paper is remarkable, not only for the lofty toM 
adopted by a young barrister of three-and-twenty in addressing 
the Sovereign, but also for the cool directness with which the 
writer advances straight towards his political object, keeping 
his eye much more upon the end than upon the means. 

Here, as thit>ughout the whole of Bacon^s political writings, 
tiie influence of MachiaveUi is manifest. Perhaps there is 
even some affectation of Machiavellianism in his eul<^y of 
Frederick II., (** that excellent Emperor who did use and employ 
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Santoea soldien against the Pope ; ") and in his recommendation 
to the Queen to use the Puritans in the same way as her mere 
instruments. Bearing in mind that about this very time (soon 
after Christmas, 1584) Bacon’s mother was expostulating with 
Buighley upon the unfair treatment of the Puritans by the 
Bishops, and that the Queen was, at this crisis, placing herself 
in opposition to the feeling of the Commons by the persecuting 
poli <7 for which she had just appointed Whitgifb to the primacy, 
we can easily understand the reasons for Bacon’s protestation 
that be was " not addicted to the preciser sort,” and appreciate 
the extreme delicacy of touch with which be handled the 
question of the dispossession of the Preachers. This transparent 
veil does not however conceal his real sympathy with the " careful 
and diligent” Puritans, and his feeling that the Queen was 
making a mistake in attempting to crush them — an expression 
not obscurely expressed in his condemnation of the " very evil 
and unadvised course taken by the Bishops.” 

Herein Bacon shows the insight of a Statesman, no less than 
in his proposed modification of the Oath of Allegiance. But 
the reader must not omit to note the qualifying words with 
which the young barrister ” lays at Her Highness’s feet ” his 
unacceptable condemnation of her policy. “ I am bold to think 
it,” he says, “ tUl I think thai you think o(h&n/om," From a very 
young man the phrase is excusable and natural, perhaps almost 
commendable. But it betokened more than a young man’s 
excess of modesty. There was in Bacon an invariable pliancy in 
the jnesence of great persons which disqualified him for the task 
of giving wise and effectual counsel. In part, this obsequious- 
ness arose from his mental end moral constitution ; in part, it 
was a habit deliberately adopted as one among many means by 
which a man may make his way in the world. In a little 
treatise entitled The Arekiteet of Fortune, publitiied in the De 
Augnwnkie (1623), be lays it down as a precept for the man who 
wishes to succeed, that he must " avoid repulse : ” 

“A tecond precept ia, to beware beug carried by an excew of magnanimity 
and confidence to things beyond oar strength, and not to row against the 
stresoa. . . . We onght to look round and observe whore things lie open to 
ns and when they are dosed and obstmcted, vriwre they ore difficult and 
wheK ea^, that wo may not waste our time on things to which conveident 
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aeoess is forbidden. For in that way we shall avoid noi oecu^ 

ourselveM too much about one matter^ earn a character for moderatMny offend 
fewer •pereone^ and get (he credit of continual eueceeCf whilst things which 
would perhaps have happened of themselves will be attributed to our 
industry.”^ 

Here then we have one secret of Bacon’s failure as a 
counsellor. He had no political backbone, no power of 
adhering to his convictions and pressing them on unwilling 
ears. Young or old, from twenty to sixty, he was always the 
same in this excessive obsequiousness; if he strove against 
authority, if he forced himself to utter a possibly unacceptable 

Yes ” or ** No,” it was always ** like Ovid’s mistress, as one that 
was willing to be overcome.” ^ This pliability he avowed so frankly 
that every one took him at his word ; and from the beginning 
to the end of his career his wiser counsels were neglected, and 
he was little better than an instrument in the hands of the 
unwise. 

At the same time we must remember the circumstances in 
which a counsellor of those days offered counsel. Personal 
government was a necessity. There is no reason to think that 
Bacon considered it an undesirable necessity ; the great persons 
whom he sought to persuade seemed to him more fit to govern, 
and perhaps more open to his persuasion, than a House of 
Commons; the Queen and her Council had more means of 
information, more traditions of continuous policy, more responsi- 
bility, and far more power, than could be wielded by a mere 
representative and changeable assembly without organised 
parties. Desirable, or undesirable, it was a necessity. What 
counsels Bacon addressed to the House of Commons could not 
be heard outside the House, and might be ineffective within it ; 
the modem press and public meetings were non-existent, ll^ 
therefore, anything was to be done it must be done through the 
Queen ; and if his counsel was distasteiul to her, it was imprac- 
ticable and useless. How necessary, therefore, to show all possible 

^ Jug, viii 2, Speddingt ^erl% v. 73, 

* See Beoon’s opimim about the objectionable Patente in December 1602 
(Spedding, vti 161), *^The King, by my Lord Treeearer’e eignification, did 
wfiely put it upon a eoneult, whether the Patents which we mentioned in onr 
Joint letter were at ffiis time to beremoved by Act of Pariiament I ophied ^ 
yeteomewhiU like OvUCe mietreee, that drove, biu pet ae one that would be overeomen) 
that Yes.” 
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tact in avoiding unpleaaanl advice, and to be ready to exchange 
the conneel that was best, hut nnpleasing, for that which was 
less good hut more welcome to her ears I 


§ 4 “The Controversies of the Church of England"^ 

In the next Parliament (29 October, 1686) Bacon sat for 
Taunton, and, with other members of both houses, presented a 
petition for the execution of Mary Stuart. In this year ho 
became a Bencher of Qray’s Inn. The quarrel between the 
Puritans and High Churchmen, suspended during the general 
terror of Spain, broke out again after the destruction of the 
Armada in 1588, and the Marprelate controversy was at its 
height in the summer of 1689. Between the two contending 
parties. Bacon, in his Controwrties of th* Church of England 
(1689), arbitrates with stately impartiality, censuring both for 
their bigotiy, but inclining towards the Puritans.* 

One party, he says, is seeking truth in the conventicles of 
heretics, the other in the external representation of the Church," 
and both are in error. The remedy is charity ; the controversy 
being, as all confess, about things not of the highest nature, 
men must not forget the le^ue of Christians penned by our 
Saviour, “ He that is not against us is with us." St. Paul says, 
“ One faith, one baptism," not " one ceremony, one policy : ” and 
in such light matters, men should say with St. Paul, " I and not 
the Lord." " The causes of controversy are four, 1st, imperfec- 
tions in the “ conversation ” and government of the Bishops and 
Governors of the Church ; 2nd, the ambition of certain persons 
which love the salutation of “ Rabbi, master" — the true succes- 
sors of Diotrephes, the lover of {nreeminence, of which disease 
the Universities [here he aims at Cartwright, the Lady Margaret 
Professor of Divinity at Cambridge] are the seat and continent ; 
3rd, an excessive detestation of some former corruptions, which 
leads men to think that opposition to the Church of Rome is 
the best touchstone to tiy what is good," and that the Church 

1 Spadding. L 74-S6. 

' * lliia tcBstiM dioiild be etodied ia ootmectiaii with the Eater W Unitf in 

jjft jf ff r , 

• Atoiia, iii S8. * lb. S5-80. 


* a. so. 
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must be ptuged every day anew ; 4tb, the imitation of foreign 
forms of Church government^ whereas the Church in every 
country should do that which is convenient for itself 

Both parties have degenerated from their former moderation. 
The Churchmen, who once admitted the existence of defects, 
now maintun that things are perfect as they are; they con- 
demn the Beformers ; they censure the Churches abroad, and 
even imjntgn the validity of holy orders eonf erred in the Bef armed 
Chwrchee abroad. Why do the Bishops stand so {wecisely on 
altering nothing ? A good husbandman is ever proyning and 
stirring in his vineyard ; he ever findeth somewhat to do. But 
we have heard of no offers of the Bishops of bills in Parliament. 
Their own constitution and orders have reformed little. Is 
nothing amiss? Let them remember that the contentious 
retention of custom is a turbulent thing.* The wrongs inflicted 
by them upon the weaker party in the Church can hardly be 
dissembled or excused. They have been captious and un- 
charitable in inquisitions, in receiving accusations, in swearing 
men to blanks and generalities, in urging subscriptions ; and in 
silencing preachers, they have jHinished less the preachers than 
the people. Let them not forget that " the wrath of man worketh 
not the righteousness of Ood.” 

On the other hand the Puritans, who begem with projects of 
reform have advanced to projects of destruction ; they are 
narrow and bigoted in their dislike of tact, study, learning, 
and critical acumen; they ramble and never penetrate; 
‘‘the word (the bread of life) they toss up and down, 
they In-eak it not; ” they teach people their restraints and not 
their liberty, they vulgarise controversies, unduly magnify 
preaching, neglect liturgies, depreciate the authority of the 
fathers, and "resort to naked examples, conceited inferenlbs, 
and forced allusions, such as do mine into all certainty of 
religion.” Characteristically enough, he adds the accusation 
that in their excess of seal, "they have jnonounced, generally 
and without differenoe, aU untruths as unlawful ” forgetting the 
midwives in Egypt, and the example of Rahab, and even how 
“our Saviour, the more to touch the hearts of the two disciples 
with a holy dalliance, made as if he would have passed Ehnmaua" 

xziv. S9. 
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Finally he warns the Paritana to " take heed that it be not 
true, which one of their advenanea aaid, that they have but two 
small wants, want of knowledge and want of love " and then — 
after deprecating personalities and public controvennes on subjects 
on which “the people is no fit arbitrator" and which should be 
reserved for *' the quiet, moderate, and private assemblies and 
conferences of the learned ” — ^he concludes with the hope that 
he shall “ find a correspondence in their minds which are not 
embarked in partiality, and which love the w^oU better tJum a 
jtart:* 

Obviously either side of the controversialists might have 
replied that the real question was whether the “part" for 
whidi they were conten^ng was essential to the “whole and 
indeed practical disputes are seldom settled by general proposi* 
tions. Bacon writes like a sensible Erastian, with Puritan 
inclinations, who has a profound belief in the value of the 
Christian religion, and an equally profound indifference to small 
details of Church government or ceremoniea No An gHo aii , 
and no decided Puritan, could have written this paper. A 
Puritan could hardly have laid his finger so exactly upon the 
faults of his brethren, or have maintained so unhesitatingly that 
every Church should do that which is convenient for the Estate 
of itself (“ consentiatMu in eo quod eonvenU ”) : still less could 
a thorough-going Anglican like Hooker have made the implied 
admission that the Reformed Churches were superior to the 
Church of England in the absence of some abuses ” (“ neither 
yet do I admit that their form is better, than ours if eome eibueee 
were taken away”) or have written the following sentence : 

“Hence (ezaqterate through oontentions) they are fallen to a direct 
condemnation of the contrary part, aa of a sect. Tea, and some indis- 
creet persons have been b(dd in open preaching to use dishcmonrable and 
derogative qteedi and censnie of the Churches abroad ; and that so dur as 
some tf esr rem (a* I June heard) ordained in foreign parte have been 
prommneed to he no lae^ul mimetere.” 

As between tiie controvendalists, it would be hard to detect 
partiality; for Bacon's indignation at the oppr^rions of tiie 
Bishops is equalled by his scorn for the Ingoted narrowness of 
some of the Puritans. Bnt in his frank recognition of the 
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existence of imperfections in the Obureh, and of the need of some 
reform, he appears to incline to the latter. It is creditable alike 
to his statesmanship and to his independence of character that, 
at a time when all deviations from the forms of the iHrayer-book 
were known to be distasteful to the Queen, Bac(m should have 
pleaded for elasticity, and that he should have applied to Church 
policy his favourite maxim that the contentious retention of 
custom is a tturbulent thing.” 


§ 6 Bacon’s Choice of a Life 

From political and ecclesiastical treatises, we turn to Francis 
Bacon’s private life and attempts at domestic economy. It 
was a misfortune, and one of the greatest of his misfortunes 
that, during the first forty-five years of his life, he was 
almost always in debt and always in want of money. His elder 
brother Anthony, who was never tired of assisting him, was 
himself spending money freely, travelling on the continent from 
1679 to 1592; and consequently in 1584 we find Francis 
arranging for the sale or mortgage of some of his brother’s 
estates. From 1680 to 1588 he applies to Lord and Lady 
Burghley, to Wakingham and to Leicester, to further some suit 
of which we do not know the precise nature ; but nothing was 
done for him till Essex came into the favour of the Queen in 
1689 ; and in that year he received, through Burghley, his first 
token c{ favour, the reversion of the Clerkship of the Council in 
the Star Chamber, worth about £1,600. But it was of no present 
value, and was not enjoyed by Bacon till four-and-twenty years 
afterwards. 

Meanwhile the want oi money had an important bearing dk 
the question to what was he to devote himsdf, to philosophy or 
to civil life. Like Qairick between the two muses of Tragedy 
cmd Comedy, so Bacon — courtier and politioiaa by ciioumstances 
and breeding, but student by nature— stood ^distracted between 
Politics and Science, ^ualiy apt fear either. But, without money, 
not even the author of the Oreaieat Birth, of Timo could find 
Iqisure fat research or meaits for conducting his experiments. 
And fior the nephew of the Queen's chief adviser, the son o( the 
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late Lofd Keeper, who had himself been styled "her young 
Lord Keeper** by the Queen, how natural to expect some posi- 
tion worthy of his abilities and bringing with it leisure and 
wealth suflSoient for his philosophic purposes I That this was 
one of his objects in suing for place, appears from a short auto- 
biographical passage (subsequently cancelled) in the Preface, or 
Proem, to the Interpretation of written about the year 

160S. In this the author describes his character and the motiyes 
that induced him to deviate from philosophy to politics* 

‘‘Whereas I believed myself born for the service of mankind, and 
reckoned the care of the common weal to be among those duties that are 
of public right, open to all alike, even as the waters and the air, I therefore 
asked myself what could most advantage mankind, and for theperformance of 
what tasks 1 seemed to be shaped by nature. But, when I seardied, I found 
no work so meritorious as the discovery and development of the arts and in- 
ventions that tend to civilise the life of man. . . . Above all, if any man could 
succeed—not in merely bringing to light some one particular invention, 
however useful—- but in kindling in nature a luminary which would, at its 
first lising, shed some light on the present limits and borders of human 
discoveries, and which afterwards, as it rose still higher, would reveal and 
bring into clear view every nook and cranny of darkness, it seemed to me 
that such a discoverer would deserve to be called the true Extender of the 
Kingdom of Man over the universe, the Champion of human liberty, and 
the Exterminator of the necessities that now keep man in bondage. More- 
over, I found in my own nature a special adaptation for the contempla- 
tion of truth. For 1 had a mind at once versatile enough for that most 
important object— I mean the recognition of similitudes— and at the same 
time sufficiently steady and concentrated for the observation of subtle 
riiades of difference. I possessed a passion for research, a power of sus- 
pending judgment with patience, of meditating with pleasure, of assenting 
with caution, of correcting false impressions with readiness, and of 
arranging my thoughts with scrupulous pains. I had no hankering after 
novelty, no blind admiration for antiquity. Imposture in every diape I 
utterly detested. For all these reasons I considered that my nature and 
disposition had, as it were, a kind of kinriiip and connection with truth. 

“ But my birth, my rearing and education, had all pointed, not towards 
philosophy, but towards politics : I had been, as it were, imbued in politics 
from chilAood. And, as is not unfrequently the case with young 
men, I was sometimes shaken in my mind by [o&er men’s] opinions.* I 

* This translathm is in aeoordaaoe with Bacon's genetal use of the word 

** opinio" in the sense “lidae opinion." If this is eoneot^ the meaning Is that 
he was distuibed by false opinions suggestiiig doubts of the tnitib of his phlmsophie 
iheeries. 
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ibo fbonght that mjr dnty tovaids my eouatiy bad qweial' elainw iqran 
me, mieb oa could not be urged by otber dntiee of life. Lastly, I coneeiTed 
the hope that, if I held some honourable office in the state, I mi^ thus 
secure helps and supports to ud my labours, with a view to t^ accomplish- 
ment of my destined task. With these motives I applied mysdf to 
politics, and with all due modesty 1 also recommended myself to the favour 
of influential friends. There was one other consideration that influenced 
me. The objects of philosophy just now mentioned, be they what they 
may, do not extend their influence beyond the condition and culture o 
this present mortal life. Now, as my life had fallen on times when religion 
was not in a very prosperous state, it occurred to me that in the discharge 
of the duties of political office it might be also in my power to make some 
provision even for the safety of souls.” * 

Here then we have an unmistakable statement of Bacon’s 
principal object in life. No work seemed to him so meritorious as 
the discovery of an Art of Invention, and for this he considered 
himself best adapted. If he deviated into politics, urged by a 
sense of duty to his country, it was partly because he had been 
* shaken by opinions ” in his philosophic studies, and partly be- 
cause he conceived that " if he held some honourable office in 
the State, he might thus secure helps and supports to ud his 
labours with a view to the accomplishment of his destined task,” 
ie. the discovery of the Art of Invention. 

To the same effect is a letter, written in January, 1502, 
in which Bacon once more appeals to Burghley for ad- 
vancement. The appeal naturally makes us ask the reason 
for the great man’s unwillingness to hdp his wife’s nephew. 
Did he think Francis Bacon too showy to be sound ? Or too 
supple and versatile to be quite trustworthy? Or was he 
afraid of a rival for his own son ? Bacon afferwards declared 
that " in the times of the Cedis able men were, of purpos^ 
suppressed : ” and the letter itself indicates a latent suspidon 
that he was being kept down out of a fear that his rise might 
interfSere with the rise of his coudn Bobert Oecil. If he could 
not rise with the help of Burghley, he might perhaps rise with 
tire help of Essex : but in any case, before (pving up all hope of 
Btiii^Uey, it would he well to make one last attempt to remove 
the Lord Treasure's jealousies and suspicions; and aooordii^ly 
towwnl the beginniitg of his thirty-second year, Bacon writes to 
' Spsfldtiig, iu. ns. 
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Bufghloy tA follows, avowing his readiness not to interfere 
with Robert Cecil’s prospects, if the Lord Treasurer would help 
him : on the other hand, if his Lordship ** will not carry him 
on,” he will shift for himself, sell his inheritance, and turn plain 
student. 


((ffo iiY Lord Trsabursk Burqhlkt 

Lord, 

** With as much confidence os mine own honest and faithfnl devotion 
unto your service, and your honourable correspondence unto me and 
my poor estate, can breed in a man, do I commend myself unto your 
Lordship. I vrax now somewhat ancient ; one and thirty years is a great 
deal of sand in the hour-glass. My health, I thank Qod, is confirmed ; 
and I do not fear that action shall impair it, because I account my ordinary 
course of study and meditation to be more painful than most parts of 
action are. 

“ 1 ever bare a mind (in some middle place that I could discharge) to serve 
her Mi^esty ; not as a man bom under Sol, that lovoth honour ; nor under 
Jupiter, that loveth business (for the contemplative planet corrieth me 
away wholly) ; but os a man bora under an excellent sovereign, that 
deserveth the dedication of all men’s abilities. Besides, I do not find in 
myself so much self-love but that the greater part of my thoughts are to 
deserve well (if I were able) of my friends, and namely of your Lordship, 
who, being the Atlas of this commonwealth, the honour of my house, the 
second founder of iny poor estate, I am tied by all duties, both of a good 
patriot, and of an unworthy kinsman, and of on obliging servant, to employ 
whatsoever 1 am to do you service. 

” Again, the meanness of my estate doth somewhat move mo ; for though 
I cannot accuse myself that I am either prodigal or slothful, yet my health 
is not to spend nor my course to get. Lastly, I (confess that 1 have as vast 
contemplative ends as 1 have moderate civil ends ; for I have taken all 
knowledge to be my province, and if 1 conld purge it of tWo sorts of rovers 
(whereof the one with frivolous dii^utations, confutations, and verbosities, 
the other with blind experiments and auricular traditions and impostures, 
hath committed so many spoils) 1 hope I should bring in industrious ob* 
servations, grounded conclusions, and profitable inventions and discoveries 
— ^the best state of that province. This, whether it be curiosity, or vain 
glory, or nature, or (if one take it favourably) phUanthropiOf is so fixed in 
n^ mind as it cannot be removed.* And I do easUy see that place of any 


^ We here see that Bscen eaoMam his philofopliic ambition—** if one take it 
favotiiiibly,'* and there ie little doubt mat he **toek it favourably** — ^to be 
pMonMvepto. What heundeiitood by the word is apparent fimm Jtoayr. xiil. 2 s 
** 1 take Goodnese in this sense— the afbeting of the weal of men, whlcii is that 
the (heelsns call nUafUhropia / and the worn humawUy (as it is used) Is a little 
too li^t to exiiress it . . • Tus, of all virtiws and dignities of the mind, is the 
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reasonable coimtenance doth bring commandment of more witethan of a 
man's own— which is the thing I greatly affect 

And for yoar Lordship, perhaps you shall not And more strength or 
less encounter in any other. And if your Lordship shall find now, or at 
any time, that 1 do seek or affect any place whereunto any that is nearer 
unto your Lorddiip shall be concurrent, say then thatl am a most dishonest 


And if your Lordship will not carry me on, I will not do as Anaxagoras 
did, who reduced himself with contemplation unto voluntary poverty. 
But this 1 will do. I will sell the inheritance that 1 have, and purchase 
some lease of quick revenue, or some office of gain that shall be executed 
by deputy, and so give over all care of service, and become some sorry 
book-maker, or a true pionor ^ in that mine of truth which (he said) lay so 
deep. 

** This which I have written unto your Lord^p is rather tboughU than 
words, being set down without all art, disguising, or reservation. Wherein 
I have done honour to your Lordship’s wisdom in judging that that will be 
best believed of your Lordship which is truest, and to your Lordship’s 
good nature in retaining nothing from you. And even so I wish your 
Lordsliip all happiness, and to myself means and occasion to be added to 
my faithful desire to do you service. From my lodging at Gray’s Inn.” 


The exact correspondence of this letter with the autobio- 
graphical passage above quoted, will not fail to strike the atten- 
tion : his ** civil ends ” are as moderate as his ” contemplative 
ends ” are vast : he is ” not born under Sol that lovoth honour, 
nor under Jupiter that loveth business (for the contemplative 
planet carrieth me away wholly) ; he desires ** place ” indeed, 
but some middle place that he could discharge," and one reason 
for desiring it is because he sees that place of any reasonable 
countenance doth bring commandment of more wits than of a 
man’s own — which is the thing 1 greatly affect** Very similar 
is the language in which (1597), he dedicates to his brother 
Anthony the first edition of the Seeage i ^ 


I sometimes wish your infirmities txansloted upon myself that her 
Mqlesty mought have the service of so active and able a mind, and I mought 
be with excuse confined to these contemplations and studies for which I am 
fittest’’ 


matHt, being the chorooter of the Deity,” ^No one will undeistaad Booem’s 
SmMter who does not bear in mind that Ail ha regaided himself 

ai the beneftotor of mankind inspired by this, ** the greatest of all virtues and 
dignitisi of the mind, lAs the 

^ In nnsdem Sngliah ^pioassir.” 
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SCaay a politician sighs afW leisure for literature who never 
seriously entertains the notion that the claims of literature are 
superior to those of politics ; but with Bacon this longing for 
leisure and for scientific study vras something more than a mere 
transient desire for greater freedom or for change of occupation. 
In 1605 he writes to Sir Thomas Bodley : — 

** I think no man may more truly say with the Psalm, multum ineolajuii 
anima mea than myself.^ For I do confess since I was of any understand* 
ing, my mind hath been absent in effect from that I have done ; and in 
absence are many errors which I do willingly acknowledge ; and amongst 
the rest this great one that led tlie rest — ^tl^ knowing myself by inward 
calling to be fitter to hold a book than to play a part, I have led my life in 
dvil causes, for which I was not very fit by nature, and more unfit by the 
preoccupation of my mind.” 

When his public career is closed in disgrace (1621) and ho 
pours forth his sorrows and confessions to the Searcher of Souls, 
the great sin of all is, in his judgment, bis desertion of philosophy 
and his having allowed himself to be diverted into politics 

** Besides my innumerable sins, I confess before Thee that I am debtor to 
Thee for the gracious talents of Thy gifts and graces, which 1 have neither 
put into a napkin, nor put it as 1 ought to exchangers, where it might 
have made most profit, but misspent it in things for which 1 was least fit, 
so as I may truly say my soul hath been a stranger in the course of my 
pilgrimage.” 

So it remains even to the last ; and, in giving to the world 
his great work, the De AugmentU (1623), he can contrive to 
forget the long assiduous suing and scheming by which after 
much patient striving and many disappointments he forced his 
way up to office, and can actually lay the blame on destiny^* 
for carrying him into the vortex of a political career, being, as 
he says, “ a man naturally fitted rather for literature than for 
anything else, and bom by oome destiny against the inclination of 
his genius, into the business of active life/’^ It is the same 
story throughout — multum incola; with this Bacon’s public life 
begins, and with this it ends. 

Taking all these autobiographical passages into consideration 
written at six different periods in his life, two of which were 

^ Tha fltme quotation is fspeatad (1602) in a letter to Issee Ceaaiib(»i(Speddiiig, 
iv. 147). * Speddiog, fForke, r. 79, 
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intended to be secret — for in the daj^ of his greatness he osn- 
celted the Prelude to the Interpretation of Nature, parha|iB as 
exposing in rather too glaring a manner, the inconsistency be- 
tween his theoretical preference of science and his practical 
preference of politics — I do not see how we can doubt Bacon’s 
distinct affirmations ; 1st, that he considered himself less fit for 
“ business " than for “ contemplation,” to which he was wholly 
devoted; 2nd, that one reason for seeking office was that he 
might thereby be able to help on his philosophic projects, which 
with him were paramount ; 3rd, that in 1592, when he was 
thirty-one years old, this had become a habit of mind with him 
(tho mind which he “ ever bore) ; ” and that, towards the end 
of his life, as well as in the middle, ho regretted, as on “ error,” 
his desertion of philosophy for business. 


§ 6 Bacon Suino 

The proem or preface to the Interpretaiim of Nature reveals 
the proud self-confidence which never wholly disappeared from 
Bacon, although in tho days of his greatness it was occasionally 
concealed beneath a veil of compliance. Beading his letters 
to VilUers and to James, no one would accuse Yerulam or 
St. Alban of pride ; but plain Mr. Francis Bacon not only felt 
himself superior to the world — as the Author of the Greateat 
Birth of Time could hardly help feeling — ^but also took no 
trouble to disguise his sense of superiority. He writes to Lady 
Burghley in his twentieth year, justifying rather than excusing 
his behaviour: “My thankful and serviceable mind shall be 
always like itself, howsoever it vary from the common disguising.^ 
In the same spirit of proud unhiding rectitude he offers his 
services to Lord Burghley in the year 1580, subject to tho 
proviso that “ public and private bonds vary not, but that my 

* Proteor Chffdiner, eomaMntiag on Boeon’S totter to Bodley, 10% **This 
Ocafawlon moot not be tokm too Htmlly. Evetyiundei^yengiMtii pdttice 
ail^et timeefbr efteerlife, end if Becon bed o epeeU teeeoa for toiging far 
ia order tint be mig^t develop bie eeientiflo work, it fa uuieoeaeBry to enppoee 
‘tteA enept in nomente of welnhieee, be legerded bie politieel work ee anworUnr 
ofMneeft*— IKA Not Bfap. iL W. 

I do not nilbteia tint be isgaided bie politieel woifc ee abeohitely, bat as 
rehflvaly, ^'a»ratthj’'--as work for wUA he woe **laae ilt“ Bum for eefance, 
end IntowbMb eeaet^oontbri be faU tint be bed doae wrong to deviate. 
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service, to Qod, her Majesty and your Lordship draw in a line.*’ 
His uncle reports to him (1586) some complaints of his pride, 
intimating that there are good grounds for them ; and, a year 
or two earlier (1583) we find a friend of his brother Anthony 
complaining of the “strangeness*' which had been repeatedly 
used to him by Francis. Some years later (1595) Essex, apologis* 
ing for Bacon's behaviour, describes it as being “only natural 
fi'eedom and plainness which he had used with me, and, in 
my knowledge, with some other of his best friends.” But Bacon 
himself comes nearer to the truth in his reply to Lord Burghley 
(1586), when he connects his so-called pride with bashfulness,” 
while, at the same time, he promises amendment. 

“For that your Lorikliij) may otherwise have heard of me, il flhall make 
me inoiv wary and circumA])eot in carnage of myself. Indeed, 1 find in 
my simple obncrvatiori that they wliich live os it were m umbra^ and not in 
public or frequent action, how moderately and modestly Boever they behave 
theuiBclvea, yet UiboraiU invUlia, 1 find aUo that Huch persoiin oh are of 
nature boBlifiil (as myself is), whereby they want that piauHible fumiliurity 
which otliern have, are often iiiiMtaken for proud. But once, > 1 know well 
and I most humbly l>e»eech your LordKhip to believe, that aiTogancy and 
overweening is so far from my nature an, if I think well of iiiyBelf in any- 
thing, it in thiB, that 1 am free from that vice. And 1 hope, upon this 
your liordBhip'H speech, I liave entered into those cormideratiouB us my 
behaviour shall no more deliver me for other than I am.” 

A certain kind of “bashfulness” is the natural companion of 
a student's self-estimation ; and, while the student fit predomi- 
nateil, Bacon may have felt himself ill at ease as a courtier. 
At all events, we find him, even in bis forty-eighth year, 
remarking this defect in his note-book, and devising means for 
the attainment of a “ plausible familiarity.” 

“ To suppress at once my speaking with panting and labour of breath and 
voice. Not to fall upon the main too sudden, but to induce and intermingle 
speech of good fashion. Tr> use at once, upon entrance given, of speech, 
though abrupt, to compose and draw myself in. To free myself at once 
from payment of formality and compliment, (even) though with some show 
of cardessness, pride and rudeness. « • • To correspond with Salisbury 
(Robert Cecil) in a habit of natninl but noways perilous boldness.” ‘ 

Whether the cause was basfafulness or pride, the mistrust of 
his uncle Burghley, the jealousy of his cousin Cecil, or the 

^ i,€ **Onee for alh” * Spedding, iv. 03, 52. 

D 
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Queen’s doubts of bis stability and capacity for business, some- 
thing stood in the ivay of Bacon’s suit for place; and after 
twelve years of fruitless suing he gradually separated himself 
from Burghlcy. In 1592 Anthony, soon after his return from 
his travels on the continent, describes his brother Fmneis as 
being bound and in deep arrearages to ’* a new patron ; and 
during the next three years (1593-5) Bacon’s correspondence 
exhibits him pressing his suit, first for the place of Attorney- 
general, and afterwards for the Solicitorship, no longer through 
his uncle, the Lord Treasurer, but through the Earl of Essex.* 

In his Apology, written twelve years afterwards (1604), Bacon 
tells us that his reason for dedicating his travels and studies” 
to Essex was not because lie thought the Earl the likeliest means 
of his own advancement, but becsiuse he considered him to bo 
the fittest instrument to do good to the State. But, as we learn 
from the Enstiy on Fricmlski}), friendship between the superior 
and inferior implies that the fortunes of the one comprehend 
the fortunes of the other ; ® and it was obvious to every one that 
the fortunes of the Queen's new favourite would comprehend 
those of his now counsellor. Bacon himself, in a letter to the 
Earl (1596), acknowledges this almost in the words of the 
E$my : Look about, even jealously if you will, and consider 
whether I have not reason to think that your fortune compre- 
hendoth mine.” Possibly, as Professor Gardiner suggests, Bacon 
meant by these wonis that ho looked to Essex to realise also 
the projects he had formed as a political reformer, and not 
merely his aspirations after promotion. Few, hoivevcr, will be 
much surprised if the correspondence between the two friends, 
during the first two or three years of their friendship, turns 
entirely on Bacon’s suits and Bacon’s prospects, with few or ||g 
references to the interests of Essex, or even to any suggestions 
of political reform. 

^ Anthony Bacon e-xpramH, in very plain worda, his sense of Burghtcy's 
ingratitnde for his own Mrviees. It had^n at his nnc]e*s suggestion that he 
had undertaken (1679) his long tour on the continent, in the course of which he 
had for more than ten years, at great expense, supplied the Government with 
information of great value ; and on his return he received only **such words as 
make fools fain ; and yet, even in these, no offer or hopeful assurance of real 
kindness, whicli 1 thought 1 might justly expect at the Lord Treasurer's hands, 
who had inneil my ten vears* harvest into his own tMim without any halfpenny 
chaig^**-~Z>ic#fonorv iVo/ioaoi biography, ** Anthony Bacon,'* ii. 825. 

* xSifoys, xlriii. 51. 
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But in the very month in which his suit for the Attorney's 
place began (February, 1593), Bacon, who now sat for Middlesex, 
barred his own path by a speech in the House of Commons* 
Subsidies had been asked by the Government to an amount, 
and under circumstances, that seemed oppressive to the theorist, 
who could not be expected to know that during the last few 
years the national wealth had quadrupled itself. The burden 
might well seem all the more objectionable to a politician who 
always advocated an aggressive foreign policy, and who main** 
tained that a people *' overlaid with taxes" can never become 
valiant and martial.^ It was, therefoie, in entire good faith 
that Bacon protested against the subsidies, declaring that “ The 
gentlemen must sell their plate, and the farmers their brass 
pots before this will bo paid." The House was unanimous 
against him, and the subsidies were paid without difficulty. 
But the speech, though made in manifest sincerity, did not on 
that account conciliate the Queen ; and Bacon's conscientious 
opposition brought on him the penalty of exclusion from the 
royal presence.* 

In vain did the Earl of Essex beseech the Queen in season 
and out of season to restiOrc his friend to her favour. A year 
passes, and Bacon (1594) is now content to offer himself for the 
lower post of the Solicitorship, his rival. Coke, being destined 
for the Attorney's place. Stung by re]ioated failures, he no 
longer preserves the dignity with which he entered on his suit ; 
the delay, he says, has almost overthrown his health ; " no man 
ever received a more '* exquisite disgrace.'^ Once more he casts 
his thoughts on a student's life ; he will retire with a couple of 
men to Cambridge, and th^re spend his life in his studies 
and contemplations. On the <laj after he avows this determina- 
tion, Coke receives his Patent, and Bacon is left out in the cold. 

But he cannot now give up the chase. Cambridge and litera- 
ture are not to be blessed by bis threatened desertion from a 
courtier's to a student’s life. He has lost his old pride and 
indifference to success in civil business. He hungers now, he 
pines, for oflSce. Lady Ann, his mother, hears on all sides that 

^ JSB$ay»t xxiz. 01. 

* In the seme session Anthony Bscon, now member for Wallingford, opposed a 
OoTemmsnt Bill for imposing new penalties on ReeussfitK, Did* NfU. Biag. ii. 
825 - 7 . 
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}tis health is sufToring from his disappointment, and writes to 
Anthony (5 August, 1595), with an exhortation that Francis 
should tliiiik less of preferment and more of religion, health, and 
the simple duty of keeping out of debt : — 

‘‘ 1 am Borry your bnaher with inward Bccret grief injiireth his health. 
K very body .saith he looketh thin and pale. Let him look to G<kI and confer 
with Him in godly cxerci.ses of hearing and reading, and contemn to he 
noted h) take rare.* I had rather ye iKith, with God His blessed favour, had 
v»*ry good health and well out of <Iebt, than any office. Yet, though tin; 
EapX Mlnjwed great affection, he marred all with violent coursea .... Let 
your brother be of good cheer.’’ 


But it is all in vain. This year, like the last, is spent in 
writing petitionary letters to men in pj)wer ; in hanging about 
Iho Court stairs in expectation of a royal snuuiions; in currying 
favour with tlie Vice-Charnberlain, hurrying from chambers to 
Court, from Court to cluiinbei's, distracted between liis legal 
work and his suit : “ asserviling himself,'* as he himself says,'* to 
every mans charity;** now beseeching and now reproaching the 
great ones whom he suspects of thwarting him ; and all to fail 
again (1595) with no result, nor prospect of a result, except that 
the Queen is said to have expressed her satisfaction that Mr. 
Francis Bacon hsis begun ** to frame very well.** 

Certainly if by “frame** the Queen meant “stoop to the 
usages of Courts ; *' if what she desired to effect was the com- 
plete destruction of the stiff uncourtier-like pride which hail 
brought upon young Francis Bacon the rebuke of bis uncle-in- 
Lnv, and the substitution of a temper approaching to a supple 
servility, her success is apparent to anyone who contrasts Bacon*s 
earlier language to Lord Burghley with his present language to 
Lord-Keej)er Fuckeiing. To the former he hiul written th||s 
in 1580 : — 

“ To your LordBblp, wlioso recouimendation, 1 know right wellf hath 
been material to advance her Majesty’s good opinion of me, 1 can be but a 
bonndeu servant. So much way 1 9afely promite and pwqtoee io be^ eeeing 
public and pt'ivate bonds vary no/, hut that my service to God^ her Mqjesty, 
and your Lordship draw in a Une,^* 

* That in, ** despise the thought that his anxiety should ^generally ^marked.” 

In the next sentence, ** the Fa^X " is the Karl of Essex* written, according to lauly 
Ally's manner, in Greek dimeters. 
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But now, after an apprenticeship of fourteen years to the 
manners of the Court, Bacon |nt>ffer8 himself os a “ servant " to 
Puckering — if only the latter will procure him the Solicitorship 
— without any such lofty proviso as he thought fit to append to 
his promises of gratitude to Butghlcy : 

“A tiinonuift man is every IkmIv'b, and a eovetmis man is his own. But 
if your LoixlHliip consider luy nature, iny course, iny friemls, niy opinion 
wth her Majesty (if this eclipse of her favour wore past) I hope you will 
think I aw wo unlikely jnere. of looml to $hape you a /rwe sermut (15) 
April, IMW). 

And finally when he fails, while smarting from wlmt he 
describes to Essex .as an “ exquisite disgrace/* he can neverthe- 
less write to the Queen that ho “ acknowledges the provid(3nco 
of Qod towards him that findeth it ex{>ediont for him to hear the 
yoke in his ymihy 

It has indouil been pointed out by Mr. Spodding and Professor 
Gardiner that at lojLst in one respect Bacon remained true to 
himself during the whole of this miseniblo busintw. As might 
have been supposed, the Queen had by no means forgiven tliat 
s|X‘ecli of his against the subsidies in 1593, for which she \ml 
excluded him from her presence; and in June 1595 she gave 
Biirghley to understand her mind. But if she was waiting for 
a retractation or apology, none was forthcoming. In liis reply 
to Burghley he refuses to believe that the Queen is really 
offended with him on these ground.s. It is well known, he says, 
that be was the first of the independent members of the House 
who spoke fur the subsidy ; “ and that which I after spake, in 
difference, was but on circumstances of time and manner; which 
methinks shoulti be no great matter, since there is variety 
allowed in counsel, as a discord in music, to make it more per- 
fect. But I may justly doubt, not so much her Majesty s 
impression on this partu'-ular, as her coneeit otherunse of my 
insufficiency ; ” and accordingly the rest of the letter is devoted 
to the proof that he is sufficient.*" 

This letter is described as ‘*most creilitable to Bacon."" But 
it is hard to see how, even as a place-seeker, he could have 
written otherwise. Was he to confess that be had bc-eri guilty 
of popularity-hunting, or of captious opposition, an<l to promise 
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that he would not repeat the offence ? Or to declare that, 
although he had honestly and conscientiously given counsel for 
the best, he would never thus give counsel again ? By so doing 
be would for ever have disqualified himself for any position of 
trust, and rendered himself for ever incapable of tendering 
advice with any hope that it would bo received. The beat thing 
that he could do was to extenuate his opposition and to show 
that his suggestions were merely differences of ** circumstance/’ 
In reality he had opposed the Government on principle and not 
merely on circumstance : This being granted in this sort, other 
Princes hereafter will look for the like ; so we shall put an ill 
precedent tipon ourselves and to our posterity ” * — thus he had 
spoken in the House ; and similarly in his letter to Buighley 
immediately after his speech, “ It is true that from the beginning, 
whatsoever was above a double subsidy, I did wish might {for 
precedent's sake) appear to be extraordinary, and (for discontent’s 
sake) might not have been levied upon the poorer sort ; ” ‘ and 
he had also maintained that the payment should be extended 
over six years instead of three. Rather important differences, 
these, to be described as unimportant '' cinmmstances ” of time 
and manner, mere variety ” of counsel, like ** disconl in music 
to make it more perfect ! Yet with his usual inaccuracy Bacon 
persuades himself, and endeavours to ])orsuadc the Queen, that 
what is not convenient is not true. He could not, with any 
hope of a useful result, confess that he had been disloyal, and 
promise not to be disloyal again ; but he could gloss the truth 
and adapt facts ; and what he could do, he did. 

All this while he is plunging deeper and deeper into debt, 
receiving driblets of money from his brother Anthony, who 
alienates an estate mainly for his sake ; begging his mother||^o 
consent to the alienation of a second estate ; borrowing money 
upon his reversionary clerkship ; and dunned by creditors who 
complain that they can get from him neither principal nor 
interest. The generosity of the Earl of Essex, however, alle- 
viated these latter burdens. On the final failure of his suit 
(October or November, 1595), Bacon had written to his patron 
a letter, in which he regrets especially his loes of “means” ; 

^ BAOon*« speech on the Sulieidv, Spedding i. 228. 

* Jhid, S84. 
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expresses his determination henceforth to follow philosophy and 
not law ; but adds that, though he reckons himself ** a common ’* 
— ^born, as ho says elsewhere, “ for the service of mankind ” — 
there was still at the Earl’s service " as much as is lawful to be 
enclosed of a common.” 

“To MT Lord of Essex, 

“ It may please your gitod Lordship, 

“ I pray Qod her Majesty's weighing be not like the weight of a balance ; 
gravia dearmini^ hvia $uraum. But 1 am os far from being altered in 

devotion towards her iis 1 am from distrust that she will bo altered in 

opinion towards me, when she knoweth mo better. For myself, I have 
lost some opinion, some time, and some means. This is my account. But 
then, for opinion, it is a blast that cometh and goeth ; for time, it is 

true it goeth and cometh not ; but yet 1 have learned that it may be 

redeemed. 

“ For moans, I value that most, and the rather because I am purposed 
not to follow the practice of the. law (if her Majesty command me in any 
particular I shall be ready to do her willing service), and my reason is, 
only because it driiiketh too much time, which 1 have dedicated to better 
purpose. But even for the jKunt of estate and means, I partly lean Ui 
Thales' opinion, that a philosopher may be rich if he will. Thus your 
Lordship seeth how I c.omfort mysolf ; to the increase whereof I would 
fain please myself to believe that Ut he true which my Lord Treasurer 
writeth, which is, that it is more than a philosopher morally can digest. 
But without any such high conceit, I esteem it like the pulling out of an 
aching tooth, which 1 remeiiibcT w'hen I was a child and had little 
philosophy, I was glad of it when it was done. 

“For 3’our L«»Tdship, I do think myself more beholding to you than to 
any man. And 1 say I reckon mysolf ns a common (not popular, but 
contmon) ; and as mucli os is lawful to be enclosed of a common sr> much 
3 *our Lordship shall be sure to ha c. 

“ Vour Lordship's to obey your lumourable commands, 

More settled than ever." 


It was probably in response to this letter that Essex presented 
him with a piece of land worth at that time eighteen hundred 
pounds, or between seven and eight thousand pounds of our 
money.^ 

^ My reason for thinking that this letter (which is undated) was written before, 
and not after, the gift of Esaex, is that in speaking of his loss of ** means" he 
makes no allniiion whatever to the Earl's ronniScence. It seems scarcely possible 
that a man writing to a patron who had given him a gift amounting to seven or 
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Thus for a time Bacon's most pressing necessities were met 
and his suit for office, for the present, terminated, 

Much as we may regret the tone and temper in which Bacon 
sought for office and endured failure, we ought at least to do 
him so much justice as to keep constantly before our minds, 
even if we cfinnot altogether accept, his own statement of his 
motives. He wished, so he tells us, to make money not for its 
own sake, but in order to have time and means for the study of 
philosophy. Apparently he made little by his practice at the 
bar, and without “ place of some reasonable countenance ” he 
could not hoj)e for leisure, still less for the power of employing 
others, or, as he expresses it in his letter to Burghley, ‘'com- 
mandment of more wits than a man's own.” Conscious of this 
motive, conscious also of abilities suj>crior to those of many who 
distanced him at the tinu^ in the competition for oflice, and 
apparently marked by birth and brain for office of some kind, 
he may not unnaturally have felt a more than commonly poig- 
nant irritation at a rejection which not only overthrew his 
highest holies but conveyed the impression of being intended as 
a mark of censure or contempt. 


§ 7 Bacon's “Devicijs;'’ "Mr, Bacon's Discourse in the 
Praise of his Sovereign;'' "Promus" 

During the period of Bacon’s suit for office his pen bad been 

almost idle. He hod composed a couple of political pamphlets 

right thousand Munds of our money a week or two ago, should thus talk of Ins 
loss of " ineana,^' hia eaiiecial regret for this loss, and hia belief that a phUoaophor 
can yet become ** rich il' he will," ^vithout a word of a]>eeial acknowledgment for 
the lil)eral gift which had gone far to cancel the loss. 

But the question is certainly complicated by another consideration. I&e 
oddresH, ** It may please your good Lordship,’* is more stiff and formal thanis 
iisua] from Bat'on to Essex. In the laige collection of Dacoifs letters to Essex 
there is oiil^ one, tip to thin ftate, that has this address ; and of that letter Mr. 
SlH'dding (i. 8f»l) very justly says that **it was probably iidn\ded for the Quocn 
to rtoH, Jt IB by no means improbable that mis icUer was intended for the 
mmo pttrnoie: and, if so, all mention of the Earl's ^ift might be purposely 
oinittM, the oluect being to show the Queen that Francis Bacon n*as as loyal to 
her AS ever, and that his devotion to Essex was limited by hi^er considerations. 

In the Apology Bacon ttdla ns that he accepted the giriwiihavexbal reservation 
of allegiance to the Soverei^ : *' 1 said, * My l^ord, 1 see 1 must be your homager 
and hold laud of your gm ; but do yon know the manner of doing homage in 
law t Alwavs it is vrith a saving of hia faith to the King and his other Lords.' *' 
Spedding, iii. 144. But the Apology cannot be depended on, aa an exact account 
of facta, see below, pp. 58, 51. 
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and two or three J9erice«. The pamphlets call for no special 
mention ; but the Devices are noteworthy as exhibiting an 
apparent change in Bacon's attitude towards philosophy. Ho 
has described himself in an autobiographical passage above 
quoted, as being, at one period of his life, " shaken by opinions/’ 
and temporarily diverted from philosophy. Some such diversion 
may, 1 think, be traced if we compare the treatment of philo- 
sophy by Bacon, first in his Conference of Pleasure in 1692, then 
in the Oesia Grayoruni in 1594, and last in the Device on the 
Queens Day in 1505. These works of Bacon are so little known 
that no ai>ologY is needed for giving ample extracts from them. 

The first represents Bacon, unused as yet to failure, trium- 
phantly proclaiming the advent of a new philosophy that will 
carry all before it : — 

*<Tiik Praise of Kkowlkdue (1502) 

** Silence were the beHt celebration of tliat which I mean to commend ; 
for who would not uhc silence there whore silentMS in not made, and what 
crier can make silence in such a noise and tumult of vain and popular 
opinions ? 

My praise shall be dedicate to the mind itself. The mind is the man 
and knowledge mind ; a man is but what he knnweth. The mind itself is 
but an accident to knowledge, for knowledge is a doubht of that which is. 
The truth of being and the truth of knf)wing is all one. 

** Are not the pleasures of the atfections greater than the pleasurcH of the 
mmses, and are not the jileasures of the inUdlect greater than the ideosures 
of the atfections ? Is nut that only a true and natural pleasure whereof 
there is no satiety I Is not tliat knowledge alone that doth clear the mind 
of all perturlwitiunH < n4»w many things hi? then* which inuigine are 
not i How many things do we esteem and value more than they an; 1 
Tliese vain imaginations, these ni-propoilhinc^l eHtiiuations, them be the 
clouds of error that turn int4> the storms of perturbations. Is there then 
any such happiness as for a man’s mind to be roisc^d above the confusion 
of things, where he may Imvc a respect of the order of nature and the 
error of men 1 

“ Is there but a view only of delight and not of discovery ? Of c/nitent- 
ment and not of benefit ? Shall we not discern as well the riches of 
nature’s warehouse as the beauty of her shop ? Is truth barren ? Shall 
we not thereby be able to produce woitliy effects and to endow the life 
of man with infinite commodities ? 

** But shall I m^e this garland to be put upon a wrong head 7 Wouhl 
any man believe me if I should verify this upon the knowleilge that is now 
in use? Are we the richer by one poor invention by reasf>n of all the 
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learning that hath been this many hundred yeois? The industry of 
artificers maketh some small improvements of things invented, and chance 
sometimes in experimenting makes us stumble upon somewhat that is new. 
But all the disputations of the learned never brought to light one effect 
of nature before unknown. Wlien things arc known and found out, then 
tliey can descant upon them ; they can knit them into certain causes ; they 
Clin reduce them to their principles. If any instance of experience stand 
against them, they can range it in order by some distinctions. But all this 
is but a web of the wit : it can W'urk nothing. 

I do not doubt but that common notions which we call reason, and the 
knitting of them together, which we call logic or the art of reason, may 
have use* in popular studies ; Imt they rather cast obscurity than give light 
to the contemplation of nature. All the philosophy of nature which is now' 
received is eitli«*r the philosophy of the Grecians or that other of the 
Alchemists. That of the Grecians hath the foundation in words, in osten- 
tation, in confutation, in sects, in auditories, in schools, in disputations. 
The QrecianH are, os one of them saith, ‘ Vou Grecians ever children.’ 
Tliey knew little antitpiity. Tht>y knew (except fables) not mnch above 
^()0 years befort* themselves. They knew but a small portion of the. 
world. That of the Alchemists hath the foundation in imposture, in 
Aurinular traditions and obscurity. It was catching hold of religion, but 
the best principle of it is populm mlt decipi ; so as I know no great 
difference between these great philosophers, but that the one is a loud 
crying folly, the other a whispering folly : the one is gathered out of a 
few vulgar observations, and the other out of a few expi^riments of the 
furnace : the one never failcth to multiply words, and the other oft faileth 
to multiply gold. 

** Who would not smile at Aristotle, when he admireth the eternity and 
invarinblenesg of the heavens, ns if there were not the like in the bowels 
of the earth. They be the confines and borders of these two great 
kingdoms, where the continual alterations and incursions are. The super- 
ficies and upper part of the earth is full of variety, the superficies and 
lower part of the heavens, w'hich we call the middle region of the air, is 
full of variety. There is much spirit in the one place which cannot l>e 
brought into mass, there is much massy body in the other place wl^h 
cannot be refined into spirit : the common air is as the waste gromd 
between the borders. 

“ Who would not smile at astronomers, I mean not these new car-men 
which drive the earth about, but the ancient astronomers that feign the 
moon to be the swiftest of the planets in motion, and the rest in order, 
the higher the idower, and so are compelled to imagine a douUe motion 1 
Wliereas how evident is it that that which they call a contrary motion is 
but an abatement of motion ! The fixed stars overgo Saturn, and Saturn 
leaveth behind him Jupiter, and so in them and the rest all is but one 
motion, and the nearer the earth the slower. A motion also whereof the air 
and the water do participate though much interrupted. 
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** But why do I in a conference of pleasure enter into these great matters 
in sort that, pretending to know mueh, 1 should know not season Y Pardon 
me, it was because almost all things may be indued and adorned with 
speeches, but knowledge itself is mure beantifnl than any apparel of words 
that can be put upon it. 

And let me not secern arrogant, without respect to these great reputed 
authc^Ts. Let me so give every man his due, as 1 give time his due, which 
8 to discover truth. Many of these men had greater wits, far above mine 
own, and so are many in the universities of Euro]>e at this day. But alas ! 
they learn nothing there but to believe ; first to l)elieve that others know 
that which they know not, and after [that] themselves know that which 
they know not. But indeed facility to believe, imimtienco to doubt, 
temerity to af«ever, glory to know, doubt to contrailict, end to gain, sloth 
to search, m^ekiiig things in words, resting in a part of nature, these and 
the likt* have been the things which have fc^rbidden the happy match 
between the mind of a man and the nature of things, and in jihicc thereof 
have, married it to vain imtions and blind experiiiieiits. And what the 
posterity and issue of so honourable a match may he it is not hard to 
consider, 

“ Printing, a gross invention ; artillery, a thing not far out of the way ; 
tlie needle, a thing i>artly known before ; what a change have these tlirec 
made in the vrorld in these times, the one in the state of learning, llio other 
in the state of war, ilie third in the state of treasure, commodities and 
navigation ! And these vrere, as I say, but Btiimbled ttpon and lighted 
on by chance. 

‘♦Therefore no doubt the sovereignty of man lieth hid in knowledge 
wherein many things are reserved which kings with their treasure caDm»t 
buy, nor with their force command ; their spies and intelligencers can give 
no news of them : their seamen and discoverers cannot sail where they 
grow. Now wc govern natnrft in opinions, but are thrall to her in 
necessities. But if we would be led by her [in] invention, we should 
command her in action.” ‘ • 

The second eulogy of knowledge is couched in humbler terms. 
It has less of the imperious, arrogant, and almost wilfully 
obscure and mystical tone of the eulogist in the Confe/i'cru:^ of 
Pleasure. It is more practical, and while adhering to the in* 
ductive method, lays greater stress on the influence of wealth 
and power in furthering philosophic investigations : — 

‘‘The Secohd Couxsellob, adtisiko tbs Study or Philosophy (1594) 

“It may seem, most excellent Prince^ that my Lord, which now hath 
spoken, did never read the just censures of the wisest men, w'ho compared 
great conquerors to great rovers and witches, whose power is in destruction 

^ Mr. Spedding's edition of the Cvnferenee of FUamre, Longmans, 1870, or 
Life and i. p. 128. 
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and not in preservation. Else would he never have advised your Excellency 
to become as some comet or blazing star, which should threaten and 
portend nothing but death and dearth, combustions, and troubles of the 
world. And whereas the governing faculties of men are two, force and 
reason, whereof the one is brute and the other divine, he wisheth you for 
your principal ornament and regality, the talons of the eagle to catch the 
prey, and not the piercing siglit which seeth into the bottom of the sea. 
But I contrariwise will w'ish unto your Highness the exercise of the best 
and purest part of tlie mind, and the most innocent and meriting conquest, 
being the conquest of the works of nature ; making this proposition, that 
you bend the excellency of your spirits to the searching out, inventing, 
and discovering of all wliatsoever is hid and secret in the world ; that 
your Exc(dleiicy be not as a lamp that shincth to others and yet seeth not 
itsedf, but as the Eye of the World, that both carrieth and useth light. 

“Antiquity, that presenteih unto us in dark visions the wisdom of 
former times inforraeth us that the [governments of] kingdoms have 
always had an affinity with the secrets and mysteries of learning. Amongst 
the Persians, the kings were attended on by the Magi. Tl^e Gymnosophists 
luid all tlie government under the princes of Asia ; and generally those 
kiiigcloins were accounted most happj' that liad rulers most addicted to 
philosophy. Tlie Ptolemies in Egypt may be for instance ; and Salomon 
was a man so seen in the universality of nature that he wrote on herbal of 
all that was green upon the earth. No conquest of Julius Caosar made 
him 80 remembered as the Calendar. Alexander the Great wrote to 
Aristotle upon the publishing of the Physics, that he esteemed more of 
excellent men in knowledge than in empire. 

“ And to this purpose I will commend to your Highness four principal 
works and monuments of yourself. First, the collecting of* a most perfect 
and general library, whenun whatsoever the wit of man hath heretofore 
committed to books of worth, be they ancient or modem, printed or 
manuscript, European or of other parts, of one or other language, may be 
made contributory to your wisdom. Next, a spacious, wonderful garden, 
wherein whatsoever plant the sun of divers climates, out of the earth of 
divers moulds, either wild or by the culture of man, bronglit forth, may be, 
with that care that appertoineth to the good prospering thereof, set and 
cherished ; this garden to be built about with rooms to stable in all rare 
beasts and to cage in all rare binls, with two lakes adjoining, the one of 
fresh water, the other of salt, for like variety of fishes. And so you 
may have in small compass a model of universal nature made private 
The third, a goodly huge cabinet, wherein whatsoever the hand of man by 
exquisite art or engine hath made rare in stuff, form, or motion ; whatso- 
ever singularity, chance, and the shuffle of things hath produced ; whatsoever 
nature hath wrought in things that want life and may be kept, shall be 
sorted and included. The fourth, such a still-house, so furnished with 
mill^ instruments, fumaoes, and vessels as may be a palace fit for a philo- 
sopher’s stone. Thus, when your Excdlency shall have added depth of 
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kuowledga to the fineuees of [your] spirits and greatness of your power 
then indeed shall you be a Trismegistus, and then, when all other miracles 
and wonders shall cease, by reason that you shall have discovered their 
natural chuses, yourself shall be left the only miracle and wonder of the 
world.**' 

The third eulogy differs greatly from the first two. It eulo- 
gises coutemplation rather than knowledge, and it is put into 
the mouth of a hermit, who is but one of three servants of 
Philautia, or Selfisluiess, seeking to decoy the Squire’s Master 
(Essex) from the love and service of the Queen. 

“The Heamit*b Speech in the Presence (1595) 

“ Though our ends be diverse, and therefore may be one more just than 
another, yet the complaint of this Squire is general, and therefore alike 
unjust against us all. Albeit he is angry that we offer ourselves to his 
master uncalled, and forgets we come not of ourselves, but as the mes- 
sengers of Self-Love, from whom all that comes should be well taken. He 
saith when we come we are importunate. If he mean that wo err in form, 
we have that of his master, who, being a lover, usetli no other form of 
soliciting. If he will charge us to err in matter, I for my port will 
presently prove tliat I persuade him to nothing but for his own good. 
For 1 wish him to leave turning over the book of fortune, which is but a 
play for children, w'hcre there be so many books of truth and knowledge 
better worthy the revolving ; and not fix his view only upon a picture in a 
little table, where there be so many tables of histories, yea to life, excellent 
to behold and admire. 

“ Whether he believe me or no, there is no prison to the prison of tlie 
thouglits, which are free under the greatest tyrants. Shall any man make 
his conceit, as an anchor, mured up with the compass of one beauty or 
person, that may have the liberty of all contemplation ? Shall he exchange 
the sweet travelling through the universal variety for one wearisome and 
endless round or labyrinth ? Let thy master, Squire, offer his service to 
the Muses. It is long since they received any into their court. They give 
alms continually at their gate, that many come to live upon ; but few have 
they ever admitted into their palace. There shall he find secrets not 
dangerous to know, sides and parties not factious to hold, precepts and 
commandments not penal to disobey. 

^^The gardens of love wherein he now playeth himself are fresh to-day 
and fading to-morrow, as the sun comforts them or is turned from them. 
But the gardens of the Muses keep the privilege of the golden age : they 
ever flourish and are in league with time. The monuments of wit survive 
the monuments of power ; the verses of a poet endure without a pliable 

' Spedding, i. 835. 
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lost, while states and empires pass many periods. Let him not think he 
^all descend, for he is now upon a hill as a ship is mounted upon the 
ridge of a wave ; but that hill of the Muses is above tempests, always 
clear and calm ; a hill of the goodliest discovery that man con htfve, being 
a prospect upon all the errors and wanderings of the present and former 
times. Yea, in some cliff [?] it leadeth the eye beyond the horizon of 
time, and giveth no obscure divinations of times to come. 

** So that if he will indeed lead v'ltam vitaUm^ a life that unites safety 
and dignity, pleasure and merit ; if he will win admiration without envy ; 
if he will be in the feast and not in the throng, in the light and not in the 
heat ; let him embrace the life of study and contemplation. And if he 
will accept of no other reason, yet because the gift of the Muses will 
enworthy him in his love, and where he now looks on his mistress’s outside 
with the eyes of sense, which are dazzled and amazed, he shall then behold 
her high perfections and heavenly mind with the eyes of judgment, which 
grow stronger by more nearly and more directly viewing such an object.” ^ 

Contrasted with the first passionate Praise of Knowledge 
written in 1592, the Praise of Ooidemplaiion^ in 1595, seems 
cold indeed. The Hermit’s speech is addressed to a Squire who 
is represented as being lured from the service of her Majesty 
by three different ministers of Philautia or Selfishness, the 
Hermit, the Soldier, and the Statesman. The Squire rejects 
them all. 

* You, Father, that pretend to truth and knowledge * — ^thus he addresses 
the Hermit — * how are yon assured that you adore not vain chimeras and 
imaginations .* that in your high prospect, when you think men wander up 
and down, that they stand not indeed still in their place, and it is some 
smoke or cloud between you and them which moveth, or else the dazzling 
of your own eyes? Have not many which take themselves to he inward 
counsellors with Nature proved hut idle believers, that told us tales which 
were no such matter ? * ” * 

It is of course Essex, not Bacon, who is intended to spea^ 
through the Squire, and to assure the Queen that for her sake 
he renounces the works of Philautia, and will devote himself to 
her Majesty’s service : but I find it hard to resist the conviction 
that in the contrast between the Device of 1592 and the Device 
of 1595, one may read a change in the mind of Bacon also. 
The vagueness of the prospects of philosophy seems at this 
time to have impressed him with new force, and to have been 
^ Spedding, i. 878-SO. 


* Spedding, i. p. 333. 
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contrasted with the present and substantial realities of a life of 
action. There is no other period in Bacon’s life to which we can 
point with more probability as being the time when he was 
'' made to waver,” ^ as he tells us, and tempted to set Science on 
one side. There was interest enough and variety enough in the 
study of the New Philosophy ; but who would guarantee that it 
should not prove a chase after mere phantoms ? Attend,” says 
the Squire to the Hermit, attend, you beadsman of the Muses, 
you take your pleasure in a wilderness of variety ; but it ts but 
of shadows^ 

Where a man has two motives, the love of power and the love 
of knowledge, and these two conflicting, and now one, now the 
other uppermost, it must necessarily be impossible without a 
great mass of evidence, to determine which motive from time to 
time prevails with him. If we are to believe Francis Bacon, 
power and wealth bad always been in his mind subordinate to 
the interests of philosophy. He coveted office— so we found 
him writing to Lord Burghley years ago — not for its own sake 
but because it would give him command of wits otlmr than bis 
own. To the same effect he expresses himself in the theories 
of his later years. *'No man’s fortune,” he writes in the 
Advancement of Learning, ‘‘can be an end worthy of bis being 
.... but nevertheless fortune as an organ of virtue and merit 
deserveth the consideration.” * 

Elsewhere he blames “ the tenderness and want of compliance 
in some of the most ancient and revered philosophers, who 
retired too easily from civil business that they might avoid 
indignities and perturbations, and live (as they thought) more 
saint-like.” ^ And again, “ i^ is of no little importance to the 
dignity of literature that a man, naturally fitted rather for 
literature than for anything else, and borne by some destiny, 
against the inclination of his genius, into the business of active 
life, should have risen to such high and honourable appoint- 
ments.”* This then is Bacon’s own explanation of his motives : 
he professes to seek knowledge first (the highest kind of 
power), and place or office,, second f and he seeks office mainly 


* See note on p. 27, above. 

• Spedding, Jrorke, v. p. 10. 


> Spedding, Wvrk$, iU. 456. 
^ /*. V. 79. 
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as a step to the attainment and diffusion of knowledge, but 
also as an ** organ of virtue and merit " generally. 

Whether Bacon was not deceiving himself in this account ot 
his own motives may very reasonably be questioned : but thei'e 
seems little doubt that this self-deceit, if it was self-deceit, was 
as sincere as most of such convenient self-deceits usually are. 
It must always be very hard to determine where self-deceit ends 
and hypocrisy begins, and Bacon seems to have had more than 
ordinary powers of deceiving himself. Let us admit that be 
came by degrees to admire and to seek power and wealth for 
their own sakes — yet the high tone of self-respect which he 
retained to the very last, indicates that, in his own estimation at 
all events, he was pursuing fortune throughout his life, only as 
‘‘ an organ of virtue and merit.** 

Up to this point in his career he has done nothing greatly 
inconsistent with his professions of allegiance to truth first, and 
to )^)ower only as a means towards the attainment of truth. But 
now there are symptoms that he is beginning to waver. The 
independent attitude which he had assumed towards the Crown, 
had issued in consequences for which he had been unprepared. 
The of the Queen had kept him in torture for three years. 
Such a power was not to be trifled with ; and it is not surprising 
if he conceived a new respect for it. 

** Four lagging winters and four wanton springs 
End in a word ; such is the breath of kings,” 

— this is the exclamation of Bolingbroke musing on the delight- 
ful powers of monarchy. Very similar seems to have been the 
feeling of Bacon towards the high powers which had made hino^ 
''bear the yoke in his youth/’ In comparison with so 
present and real a power, what were the dreams of science? 
In case the i*ealm of philosophy, which he had mapped out 
for himself in habitable and culturable provinces, should turn 
out, as the Squire had predicted, to be nothing but an unsub- 
stantial " wilderness of shadows,” would it not be well to secure 
the favour of the Queen, and a definite position in the Court, 
which might receive him into substantial habitations ? 

The same occasion wliich gave rise to the Discourse in Praise 
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of Knowledge produced also Mr. Bacon's Discaum in the 
Praise of his Sovereign. That Bacon’s admiratioi^ for the 
Queen was sincere^ we know for the best of all reasons, because 
be praised her during the reign of her successor; ^ and although 
the Discourse abounds with what we should now describe as 
adulation, it shows some discretion in the delicate handling of 
her defects ("'a certain dryness and parsimony’* in expenses 

for the honour of her house ** is partly denied, partly defended 
by the universal manners of the times ”) as well as in the 
just selection of her best characteristics, and especially her 
“ magnanimity ” in the face of the Spanish foe : — • 

No praise of magnanimity, nor of love, nor of knowledge can inter- 
cept her praise that planteth and nonrisheth magnanimity by her example, 
love by her person, and knowledge by the peace and serenity of her times ; 
and if these rich pieces be so fair, unset ; what are they, set, and set to all 
perfection 7 

“ Magnanimity no doubt coneistcth in contempt of peril, in contempt of 
profit, and in the meriting of the times wherein one liveth. 

For contempt of peril, see a lady that cometh to a crown after the 
experience of some adverse fortune, which for the most part extenuateth 

the mind, and maketh it apprehensive of fears Sec a Queen, that 

when her realm was to have been invaded by an army the preparation 
whereof was like the travail of an elephant, the provisions whereof were 
infinite, the setting forth whereof was the terror and wonder of Europe ; it 
was not seen that her cheer, her fashion, her ordinary manner, was anything 
altered ; not a cloud of that storm did appear in that countenance wherein 
peace doth ever shine ; but with excellent assurance and advised security 
she inspired her council, animated her nobility, redoubled the courage of 
her people ; still having this noble apprehension, not only that she would 
communicate her fortune with them, but that it was she that would pro- 
tect them, and not they her ; which she testified by no less demonstration 
than her presence in camp. Therefore that magnanimity that feareth 
neither greatness of alteration, nor the vows of conspirators, nor the power 
of the enemy, is more than heroical.” 

As a specimen of the adulatory style — podantical as well as 
adulatory — for which we might perhaps plead that Bacon’s own 
taste is not so much to blame as his chaineleon-like instinct 
of adapting his style to his atmosphere — take the following : — 

** Now pass to the excellencies of her person. The view of them wholly 
and not severally do [«fc] make so sweet a wonder, as I fear to divide 
them again. 

» Pee below, p. 150. » Ppedding, I. IW. 

K 
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Nobility, extracted out of the royal and victorious line of the biaga of 
Ta^gUtiii ; yea, both rosea, white and red, do as wril flourish in ber nobility 
as in her beauty. 

Health such as was like she should have that was brought forth by 
two of the most goodly princes in the world, in the strength of their years, 
in the heat of their love ; that hath been injured neither with an over- 
liberal nor over-curious diet ; that hath not been softened by an umbratile 
life still under the roof, but strengthened by the use of the pure and open 
air; that still retaineth flower and vigour of youth. 

** For the beauty and many graces of her presence, what colours are fine 
enough for such a portraiture 1 Let no light poet be used for such a 
description, but the chastest and the royalest^ 

Of her gait, Et vera ince$$u patuii Dea ; 

** Of her voice, Nec vox hominem aonai ; 

“ Of her eye, Et laetoa oculh afflavit lumores ; 

Of her colour, Indum aanguineo veluH violavent astro 
Si quia ebur ; 

Of her neck, Et rosea eerviee re/ulmi ; 

“Of her breast. Vests sinus eollectafiuenies; 

“Of her liair, Ambrosiasque comae divinum verHee odorem 
Spiravere, 

“ If this bo presumption, let him bear the blame that oweth * the verses.’’ 

Special circumstances may have given to this eulogy a 
peculiar and serious interest. Only a week before its delivery, 
a copy of a pamphlet had been sent to Anthony Bacon by one 
of the Lord Keeper’s secretaries, entitled Besponsio ad Edictum 
Begirute AnglicLe^ supposed to have been written by Father 
Parsons, attacking the anti-Roman legislation which had followed 
the defeat of the Armada, and charging the Queen’s Government 
with all the evils of England and all the disturbances of 
Christendom. It is possible that Bacon’s Discourse was meant 
to be, as in fact it was, a reply to the pamphleteer. In anv 
case when he was subsequently encouraged to undertake Ir 
direct reply to Parsons, he worked up a great deal of the 
material of the BUeaurae into another much larger treatise 
entitled Certain Obeervations made upon a lAhd PuhUshed this 
Breseni Fear, 1592. The title indicates that it must have been 
composed 25 March, 1693, according to our present reckoning. 

The conflict in Bacon's mind during this period is curiously 
illustrated by a little collectiou of extracts, proverbs, and thoughts 

VligO. s sw&etlu 
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jotted down by him in the Chiistmes vacation of 1594 and 
called a Fromm (ie. Dispenser, or Steward) of avd 

SUganeUs} Many of the extracts bear witness to his aversion 
to the practice of the law and to his love of philosophy^ 
such as: — 

(1.) Yae vobis, juris periti ! 

(2.) Nec me verbosas leges ediscere, nec me 
Ingrato voces prostituisse foro. 

Others express his desire to return to his old philosophic life; — 

(1.) Vitae mo redde priori. 

(2.) I had rather know than be known. 

Others express his contempt for the existing standard of 
knowledge : — 

(1.) In academiis discunt credere. 

(2.) Yos adoratis quod ncscitis. 

(3.) Vos, Oracci, semper puerL 

(4.) Sdentiam canimus inter perfectos. 

Others express his sense of the grandeur of his philosophic 
plans, and, at one time, the possibility of failure, at another 
time, the glorious completeness of the ultimate fulfilment : — 

(1.) Quetn si non tenuit, magnis tamen excidit ausis. 

(2.) Conamur tenues grandia. 

(3.) Aspice venturo laetentur ut omnia saeclo. 

Independently of other interests, many of the notes in the 
Tnmm are valuable as illustrations of the manner in which 
Bacon’s method of thought influenced him even in the merest 
trifles. Analogy, with him, is all-pervasive. If you can say 
“ good-morrow,” why should you not also say “ good-dawning ” ? 
If you can anglicise some French words, why not others ? Why 
not^ for example, say " good-swoear ” (ie. " good-soir ”) for “ good 
night ” and " good-matens ” for ** good morning ” ? Instead of 
" twi-Ught,” why not try "vice-light”! In the place of "ad- 
venturous^” how much more novel and choice is " remuant ” I 
On the other hand, is not the usual Latin-derived " impudent ” 
less foicible than the vemacnlar but novel " brased I 

> PobUdied for tbs first time ia fall by Mia Henry Pott« Longmeiie, Ozeea 
eadCa, 1859. 
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Other extracts from the Promus have quite a different, and 
more than a merely linguistic, interest. They are repartees and 
retorts, occasionally of an uncomplimentary nature — such as in his 
note-book of 1608 he systematically entitled ** Disparagement.' 
In some of these Bacon deliberately writes down some good 
quality, and, opposite to it, a disparaging description of it. If, 
for example, your adversary speaks easily, you are to say, “ Yes, 
but not wisely ; ” if ho puts pros and cone in a dramatic way 
by question and answer, you are to remark with a sneer, 
'' Notwithstanding hie dialogues^ he proves nothing," and so on : — 

(1.) Nowise speech, though easy and voluble. » 

(2.) Notwithstanding his dialogues (o/* one that givtth lift to hit tpeech by 
way of qutttian). 

(3.) He can tell a tale well {of thote courtly yifU of tpeech which are 
better in detcribing than in contidering). 

(4.) A good comedionte {of one that hath good grace in hit tpeech). 

It is impossible to read these forms of “ disparagement," with- 
out being reminded that Francis Bacon, in his recent suit, had 
probably found occasion to use them. More than once at that 
time he is found urging his intimate friend Essex to remember 
the " exceptions " against Coke and his other competitors, as when 
ho begs him to “ drive in the nail for the Huddler." ' But it is 
a terrible falling off that the man who wrote the Greatest Birth 
of Time in 1583 should think it right or seemly in 1594, not only 
to suffer his mind to rest on such petty tricks of the Art of the 
Archiieetvre of Fartnne (as he afterwards called it), but even to 
commit them to paper. ” How can a man comprenend great 
matters /* asks Bacon in the Essays, that breaketh his mind too 
much to small observations ! " * It is characteristic of a 
philosopher that he apprehended most, not the moral, hpt 
the intellectual dangers, attendant on petty pursuits. But m 
reality the moral danger was the more imminent of the 
two. No one could pursue the petty arts of Court-advance- 
ment without becoming morally cidlous. Bacon has already 

1 i.$, Baoon'a rival, Coke, Spedditig, i. 263-^3, 1 do not know why tfaia name 
was given to Coke, unleu becanae Essex (or Bacon) wished to imply that the great 
lavryer rather huddkd " together pteeraente and iaolated instaneea, than ^a- 
tiiurri^ad prindplee. Comp. Chamberlain's expression (Spedding, iii. 21), 

The Phrlisment hwddltt in bi(^ msiters.** 

> Ettagt, Hi. 12. 
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lost the youthful indifference to urealth and power with 
which he had entered on Court-life when he waa determined 
to be “like himaelf : " he has now begun to “ fnime.” But will 
the "framing" be favourable to the moral development of the 
philosopher who is " born for the utility of mankind " 7 Is it 
possible to pursue office and power with so much passion, and 
to cultivate the arts of pushing and disparaging so assiduously 
without ultimately forgetting that fortune is only worthy of 
consideration when it is “ the organ of merit and virtue " 7 
That is a question which the further life of Bacon may perhaps 
help us to answer. 


[1506— 0] 

§ 8 Bacon as tuk Codnsellob of Essex 

A vacancy in the Mastership of the Bolls in the spring of 
1596 gave Bacon a new prospect of office; but he no longer 
openly makes Essex the medium of his application. He wished 
to have it believed and to be able himself to assert, if necessary, 
that he luid had no communication with Essex on the subject ; and 
this motive suggested a petty falsehood not pleasant to record. 
Writing to the Earl he makes no mention of the vacancy ; but the 
letter to the Earl is inclosed in one to Anthony Bacon, in which 
Francis begs his brother to secure the Earl’s interest, but to say 
that he (Francis) has no knowledge of the eomfnunication between 
Anthony and Essex. 

Although, however, Francis Bacon had probably resolved that 
he would for the fiiture avoid so far committing himself to the 
Earl as to incur the enmity of the Cecils, it is dear that he had 
not yet determined to give up flssex. The Favourite’s influence 
with the Queen was undoubtedly not so great as had been 
supposed ; but it was yet possible that he might regain and 
retain at its highest the royid favour, if only he could be induced 
to adopt wise counsels; and in spite of all his faults, his im- 
pnluveness, changeableness and hot temper, he had at least the 
merit of being ready to list^ to advice and even to rebuke. 
" 1 would have given a thousand pounds to have had one hour’s 
speech with you," writes the Earl to an old friend in a fit of 
pasBonate despair after one of bis earliest quarrels with the 
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Queen ; and Bacon himself, noting this characteristic, writes to 
an agent of Essex : **The more plainly and frankly you shall 
deal with my Lord, admonishing him of any error which in this 
action ho may commit, such is his Lordship^s nature the better 
he will take it " 

Appearing now therefore (October, 1696), for the first time so 
&r as we know, in the character of the Earl’s counsellor. Bacon 
addresses himself at once to the object which Essex should aim 
at, and the means by which he should attain it The object was 
the Queen’s favour; and the means, obsequiousness — or, as 
Bacon calls it, “correspondence and agreeableness ” to the 
Queen. The Favourite liad attained his position as a mere 
youth and retained it hitherto by his hold on Elizabeth’s 
affections; but his counsellor foresaw that “favour of affec- 
tion ” is more txansitoiy and untrustworthy than “ favour of 
correspondence.” 

But by nature Essex was eminently unfitted to “ correspond ; ” 
the task demanded a constant self-suppression, not to say 
dissimulation, and Essex was the frankest and most open of 
courtiers, “a great resenter,” says Wotton, “and no good pupil 
to my Lord of Leicester who was wont to put all passions in 
his pocket “one that always carried on his brow either love 
or hatred and did not understand concealment ” writes Cuffe, 
his private secretaiy. To such a character, utterly devoid of 
that “ discreet subtlety in the composition,” and that “ comparity 
and conformity of manners” without which, says Clarendon, 
“no man in any age or court shall be eminent in the aulical 
function ’’—-Francis Bacon now undertakes to offer advice on 
the Arts of a Courtier. 

The Queen, he says, is in danger of receiving five unfavotu- 
able impressions of the Earl, which impressions must be avoidA 
by five remedies. The first impression is that he is “ opiniastre 
and not rulable ; ” this is to be avoided by pretending to take 
up projects which he is to drop at the Queen’s bidding, “ as if 
you would pretend a jbumey to see your living and estate 
towards Wales and the like” The second is, “of a militar 
dependence this Essex most “keep in substance but abolish 
it in shews to the Queen,” pretending to be as bookirii and 
contemplative as he was in the days of his youth, before the 
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Eatl of Leicester — quote Wotton agaiQ— 4reur him first iuto 
“ the fatal ciide from a kind of resolved privatencss at his house 
at Lampaie in South Wales, when, after tlie academical life, he 
had taken such a taste for the rural as 1 have heard him say 
that he could well have bent his life to a retired course.** 
The third is the fear of “a popular reputation.*’ The only 
remedy is to quench it “ verbis ** not “ rebus ; ** to take occasion 
to blame popularity in all others, ‘*but nevertheless to go on 
in your honourable commonwealtli courses as you do.** The 
fourth and fifth impressions are that the Earl is careless about 
money matters, and that ho takes advantage of his posirion 
as favourite. The former is to be remedied by increased 
prudence and by changing some of his servants; the latter 
by introducing a tool of his own into the position of minor 
favourite. 

In this counsel there is much that is sagacious, especially in 
the advice to avoid military expeditions and to shun the sus* 
picion of popularity ; but from first to last it is spoiled by the 
trickiness which breathes through every precept; and Bacon 
ought to have known that it was peculiarly unfit for Essex, who 
was the last man in the world to be able to cany into effect such 
a scheme of systematic dissimulation. Essex might attempt 
to carry out the letter of some of these precepts — indeed, as we 
shall immediately see, he did make the attempt in one case, 
with no satisfactory results — but he could not imbue himself with 
their spirit. It is possible that if the Earl had been ironkly 
warned that it was his duty, not only “ irr shews ** but also in 
“ substance," to subordinate some of his own inclinations to the 
will of the Queen, in order ti'.at he might the better serve his 
country, some real good might have been done ; but, as it was, 
this and similar advice may not improbably be considered 
responsible (see p. 57) for at least one false step on the Earl's 
put ; and on the whole we may say, in the language of the 
that few things did Essex more harm than that the friend 
in whom he placed most trust gave him advice that was rather 
cunning than wise.* 

At the time when this advice was given, the Earl was in high 
favotur; but in the spring of the next year (1597) he was once 

I Any*; xstL 11*. 
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mote quarrelling with the Queen, and we find him so far adopt- 
ing Bacon’s advice that he “ pretended a journey toward Wales/* 
from which he desisted at the command of the Queen. But the 
abruptness of bis behaviour neutralised the concession ; and his 
passion for adventure and distinction in war induced him 
wholly to disregard that most valuable part of Bacon's warning 
which touched on militar dependence." 

During the next two years there is little extant correspon- 
dence between the two friends, and Bacon’s Apology declares 
that Essex discontinued asking his advice. But such evidence 
as we possess tends ratlier to show that Essex continued to ask 
for it, but Bacon discontinued giving it. In 1598 we find Bacon 
writing that he has no time to attend his prUron^ nor now to 
write fully ; *’ in the same year Essex sends him information 
about affairs in Ireland and desires his advice thereon ; and in 
the following year Essex even complains of Bacon! s silence on 
matters affecting the Earl’s interests. This is but one of many 
interests where Bacon’s Apology seems to be at variance with 
his letters. 

It is probably not without significance that the first edition of 
the Essays which appeared about this time (1597) was not dedi- 
cated to Essex, but to Anthony Bacon. There is no reason to 
suppose that Francis Bacon considered this little volume un- 
worthy of being dedicated to the EarL The second edition was 
dedicated (originally) to Prince Henry ; the third, to Bucking- 
ham, Equally small, or smaller, treatises were inscribed with the 
names of the Marquis of Salisbuiy, and Prince Charles, The 
probability is, therefore, that he would not dedicate the book to 
the Earl of Essex for fear of offending the Ceciliaa faction; and 
this probability is increased by the manner in which Anthon^L 
as it were, rc-dedicates the work to Essex and begs “ leave ta 
transfer my interest unto your Lordship." 

The special need of advice in 1598 arose from the critical 
positioa of Ireland at that time, owing to the rebellion of 
Tyrone. In a first letter Bacon advises him to turn his atten- 
tion to affairs in Ireland; in a second (March 1598) he goes 
farther; 

that your Lonlship U too easy in such eases to pass Irom dis- 
aimulsAion to verity, T think if your Lordship lent your reputation in this 
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case — that ia to pretend that, if peace go not on, and the Queen moan not 
to make a defenaive war, aa in times past, but a full reconquost of those parts 
of the country, you would accept the chai^ — 1 think it would help to 
settle Tyrone in his seeking accord, and win you a great deal of honour 
grati$:* 

It is scarcely credible that in such a crisis the Cecilian and 
Essexian factions should have aimed at utilising the Irish 
troubles for mere i>arty aggrandisement; still less tliat both 
parties should seek to ini])ose the bunleusome command of the 
forces in Ireland upon a political enemy. But a previous letter 
of Essex proves that he had some time before suspected the Cecils 
of a desire to ruin him by sending him away from the Court to 
fail in Ireland ; and on the present occasion there was no dis- 
guise. Essex was for sending Carew, the friend of Cecil; 
Cecil named Knollys, Essex's uncle — each with the view of dis- 
crediting tlie opposite party by failure. In a stormy council- 
meeting, the insolent comluct of Essex so infurihtod the Queen 
that she struck him, and had him ignominiously thrust from 
the council chamber. He went into a sullen retirement, whence 
he did not emerge till after the death of Burghley, when the 
disaster of Blackwater (14* August 159B), and the conseejuent 
rebellion of the whole of Ireland, bad caused ''the full re- 
conquest of that country — to repeat the words of the Earls 
counsellor — to become the main problem of tbe time. In an 
evil hour Easex now adopted that counsellor's too subtle address 
to “pretend " that he would accept the command. In vain did 
he afterwards attempt to draw back. “ Passing from dissimula- 
tion to verity” (the very danger agaihst which Bacon had 
warned him, but to which he had eY{)osed him) he committed 
himself irrevocably. 

His genuine unwillingness to accept the command ia proved 
by a recently published letter (1 January, 1599) from the Earl 
to his intimate friend Southampton, who vehemently dissuades 
him from going.^ “ I am tied in my own reputation to use no 
tergiversation; the Queen hath irrevocably decreed it, the 
Council do passionately urge it"’ He is aware of all the 
dangers of absence from Court, and the designs of enemies, but 

^ Thit latter wm eommankated to me by the late Profemor Bnwer end fimt 
published mJkuMand JBmx, p. 110, idiere it is giren in folk 
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there b no help for it ; into Ireland I go/’ Vain are his 
attempts to disengage himself by alleging pretexts of insaf* 
ticient supplies and forces: ‘‘he could ask nothing/* says 
Camden. “ which he did not obtain by the officious, not to say 
crafty, assistance of his adversaries/* Such was his dread of 
the Cecilian plots at Court in his absence, that even at the last 
moment he refused to depart without an express permission 
under the broad seal to return whenever he pleased. 

A few days before the Earl’s departure (27 March. 1599) 
Bacon, in answer to his friend’s complaint, that he had 
been “ silent in his occasions.” writes a letter in which he 
presages success, enlarges on the honour bestowed on liim by the 
Queen in selecting him for this duty, and adds that the success 
is not to be depreciated by calling the Irish “barbarians;” for 
the Romans highly esteemed their triumphs gainetl over similar 
races, such as “ tlio Oemians, Britons, and divers others.” It is 
a curious instance of Bacon’s unphilosophic tendency to adapt 
his memory to his desires, that in the Apology^ by a slight 
addition to ,the context, ho completely reverses the tenor of 
this letter, and, in particular, the reference to the Britons and 
Qermans. He did protest, ho then writes, agaiTist the EatHs going, 
warning him that he would “ exulcorate the Queen’s mind ” and 
abiding that the Irish would piwe no less traiMesorne enenhies than 
“ the ancient Gauls or Gemam or Britons ” had proved to the 
Itomans in old times. This is but one among many reasons for 
preferring the indirect evidence of Bacon’s letters to the direct 
testimony of the Apology yih&rever wo have both, and for placing 
very little confidence in the Apology where it is unsupported by 
external evidence.^ 


1 rtof(MHor Gardiner (/>}«£. Kat, Biog,, ii. 8S8) while edmitUng the posibilify 
that Baoon'e memory jplayed him false, adde, **lt ie alao possible that there were 
really two Oettera) written, the one before Eaaex had inaoe up his mind, and the 
other after ne had determined on Ids coarse, and that Bacon might nrge at one 
time that people like the Britons end Gauls were hard to conaner, and at the other 
that glory might be achieved by bringing them into order* Such repetitlonB are 
very mnmi aner Bacon^s style. 

Em is the passage Irimi the ectnal letter 

** dnS W a&r >asa to of opiaian lliat tbe naioio of the enemy doth eadeonats the honour of 
the isrviee. being but a rebel and# savage^l dtfer /hue him. For 1 aee the Jurteet triompha 
that tho Bmiioiui in their fWeetaeM did oblata were of mb aa tmciay aa tbla. that la, peimle 
butaoss and not redneed to olriUty, megiilf^tog a kliid of lawtsai uhefty, prodigal fii ifib, 
dordnwd to lody.ibrHM in teoedi oad bofa ondpladag tofbiasitos nmdfMtUm to toestarp- 
fWwVhtoirsMrAa Awh were the Oersiaatood the earteatJ O rwea t oadStoertoltora** 


Here is the account in the Apskggf 
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The same adnunistrative incapacity which in the French 
campaign of 1591 enabled Essex to waste away an army of 
four thousand Englishmen to one thousand, without having any 
result to show for it, now joined with bad weather and the Earl’s 
ill-health to produce a no less miserable failure in Ireland. 
Indignant at his want of success, the Queen cancelled her pro- 
mise of permission to return, and ordered him to advise her . 

particularly in writing ” of the terms on which he had made a 
truce with Tyrone. But Essex liad pledged his word to Tyrone 
(so he asserted) that the terms should not be committed to 
writing, lest his enemies should send them to Spain. Taking 
a<lvantagc of this dilemma, the Earl determined to act upon tlie 
Queen’s cancelled promise, and to break her last orders by re- 
turning to Court to plead his cause in person. The Dtclamtion 
of the TreoBons of JSssex accuses him of intending at this 
time to surprise the Court with the aid of “ some two hundred 
resolute gentlemen.” But he hiul no more than six attend- 
ants with him when, early in the moniing of the 28th of 
September, 1599, he threw himself on his knees before the 
Queen. 


§ 9 Tue Fali« of Essex 

For the next eleven months Essex was under restraint, and 
for the greater part of the time a close }irisonor. The document 
entitled ** Tyrone's Propositions,” ^ on the ground of which it has 

^'Toticliing )ili goiag Into Irelnnd It piMMd blm fxpreinl^ npd In a net munner to ilPAiro mlna 

opinion and coiintol And tiecaojMs I would onut no AriKijmont. 1 rcmmiibor 1 atood altm 

upon the diflicolty of the Action ; eettlag licfrfrt him out of hletoiiea that the Irleh weie eiieh an 
enemjr aa the oaefeaC Gaalu or aermooo or BritonM were ; and we «aw how tlie Hoiiinna, yet when 
they came to do with enemlt^a which vlarcf] thelr/rUeeif nnh In Uheftf and ihr Mharonem ^ tkrir 
eieordt, and had the natural elemenUi advanh^tea of bof* and wood» and kardne§$ of bodlet, they 
ever found they had their handa full of them ; and ihnmlore concludod that B^lng over wtta 
aueh npectatioh aa he did. and through the ehuriialuieaa of tho 4Mitcfpriiie not likely to anawer. 
tt woou mightily diwutnUh Ms repwlofion.** 

U any one prefinred to belicTe that there were two diecoamea addreaiied by Bacon 
to Eaaex, wWUn ihd apace ef three or four montha^ both arising from the express 
request of Essex, and both mentioning the ** Romans,*' the Oerroans,”^ and 
** Britons," the ** bogs and woods,'* the”* sharpness of their swords,** and hard- 
ness of their bodies bnt the one inferring success, the other feUnre, from these 
identical cansidemtions ? Bniely such a ** repetition ** as thfe is not in Bacon's 
style, and would have hsen equally dfeeredltable to his intelligence, and to the 
Earl’s. Bacon often repeats the eame or rimilsr azgnments, and nsea the same 
langnagB and figures of speech, to proee the same or similar conclusions ; htit 
never, so Ikr as I know, docs he thus use HmUar words to prove dietUmmTf or 
rather opporite, conclurions. 

' Hr. lSpedding*s vol. it p. 154, 
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been supposed that he was already piuctically committed to 
treason^ has been shown to be devoid of all authority.^ Dis- 
obedience in retuniing to Court and miserable incapacity, were 
the only charges that could be brought against him ; and no hint 
of anything treasonable was mentioned in the Declaration made 
in the Star Chamber (29 November, 1599,) of the grounds of 
the Queen’s displeasure, nor in the quasi-judicial proceedings, 
before a special commission in the Lord Keeper’s house, on 5 
June, 1600. 

But Essex was now fast drifting into treason. Even when 
released from restraint in August, 1600, he was informed that 
he must regard himself as still under the royal displeasure ; and 
this, says Cecil, made “ very few resort to him but those of his 
own blood.” He was also overwlielmed with debt ; arul next 
month (Sept. 1600) the lease of wines whence he ilerived the 
priiicifial part of his fortune was about to expire. If the Queen 
would not renew it, he was a ruined man. Oscillating between 
hope and despair, he at one time petitions, flatters, fawns ; at 
another he execrates the Queen and raves of treason. Coming 
ftom the Earl in one of these latter fits, one of his friends 
declares that “the man’s soul seemeth tossed to and fro like 
the waves of a troubled sea. His speech of the Queen became no 
man who hath 7/if ns mna in corpore sano*' 

Meantiino, although we cannot be surprised that Bacon, with 
his avowed notions of friendship, should no longer hold com- 
munications with one whose fortunes no longer “ comprehended ” 
his own, we may nevertheless be hardly prepared to find him 
pointed at by the public suspicion as the enemy of his former 
patron. Yet such was the general belief. Even his own brother 
Anthony seems not to have been entirely free from it. At all 
events we find Anthony at this time writing a letter to the Earl, ^ 
in which he assures Essex that, dearly as he loves his brother, he 
would sooner that Francis died than that he should live to the 
Earl’s prejudice. And the author of the Sydney papers, speaking 
of some slight offered at this time by the Queen to Essex, says, 

^ ^ Btum mui JEmat, pp. 134*147. Tlie opinimi of the late Mr. J, R. Green wie 
that tho doenment wee not geunine ; and I presnme that the alienee of PTnfeeaor 
(Slurdiner, who makes no mention of it, amounts to the same Tsrdict. If it were 
genuine* the imason of Emex would be anqnestmnahlflw 
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Mr. Bacon is thought to be the man who moves her Majesty 
unto if 

fiat from this, the gravest of ail charges ever brought against 
Francis Bacon^ we can at least peurtly exculpate him, and at the 
same time explain how Uie charge may have arisen. A letter is 
extant in which Bacon excuses himself to the Queen for his 
absence from the proceedings against Essex in the Star Chamber 
(Nov. 1599). As usual, the account in the letter is inconsistent 
with the account of the same incident given in the Apology. In 
the latter be takes credit for absenting himself from the proceed- 
ings, and says that he excused himself on the ground of * ** somo 
iiidispo.sition of body.” But the letter itself exhibits Bacon ex- 
cusing himself, not on the plea of illness, but because of the 
violence of the Earl’s followers, whom he charges, not obscurely, 
with a purpose to take the Queen’s life : — 

** My life hath been threatened and my name libelled. But these are 
the practices of those whose doings are dangerous, but yet not so dangerous 
as their hopes ; or else the devices of some that would put out all your 
light9 and fall on reckoning how nuing yean you have reigned**^ 

We need not accuse Bacon of deliberately intending by these 
words to poison the Queen’s mind against his former friend ; we 
may acquit him of everything but a cold-blooded indifference to 
his friend’s interests, and a supreme desire to pose (oven at a 
friend s cost) as a loyal and much persecuted subject of the 
Queen : but who can feel surprise that such language produced 
a result not very different from that which might have been 
attained by a treacherous slanderer aiming at a friend’s de- 
struction ? Even Cecil, the Earl’s chief enemy, although ho 
expressed his disbelief in the popular report concerning Francis 
Bacon, nevertheless remonstrated with his cousin on tlie in- 
cautious conduct which had given rise to these rumours, begging 
him to be at least passive, and not active in insuring the fi^en 
Favourite’s utter ruin : 

^^Oousin, I hear it, but I believe it not, that yon should do some ill 
service to my Lord of Essex ; for my part I am merely passive end not 

* PielessQfr Gaidiner addeces this letter os s proof that Booon was liable to 

**oeeasioiial ill-temper/' ^ We could mm eseily Mieve this if the letter wera in 
any degree iignrious to bis own intefests. 
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active in tliis action, and 1 follow the Queen, and that heavily, 1 lead her 
not • . • and the eiime course 1 would wish you to take.” 

In the first proceedings against Essex, (November, 1599) 
Bacon was allowed no part. Finding himself also likely to be 
excluded from the second proceedings (in York House, June, 
1600), he wrote to the Queen expressing his willingness to serve 
her. But in spite of his request to have a substantial part assigned 
to him, he received instructions merely to animadvert on the 
Earl’s indiscretion in permitting a treatise on Heniy IV. to be 
dedicated to him in unseemly terms. Passing lightly over 
his prescribed task, however, he dilated on some passionate 
expressions in a letter from Essex to the Lord Keeper, in which 
the Earl had declared that tlie Queen’s heart was obdurate, and 
that there was no tempest to be com]>ared to the passionate 
indignation of a prince. Bacon said — and probably he persuaded 
himself that he thought — that he was herein actuated by a 
desire to keep himself in credit with the Queen, the better to 
servo the Earl. But this last latent motive was naturally not 
perceptible to the friends of Essex, one of whom singles out 
Bacon, above all the prosecutors, as the object of his indigna- 
tion: ''My Lord was charged the Sergeant, Attorney, the 
Solicitor and Mr. Bacon — who was very idle, and will, I hope 
liave the reward of that honour in the cud.” ' 

Bacon’s display of zeal in these legal proceedings did not, 
however, prevent him from offering his services to Essex, a 
fortnight after bis release from restraint (20 July).^ 


THE Earl or Essex. 

“ Mr Lord, 

** No man con bettor expound my doings than your Lordship, whicA 
maketh me say the less. Only I humbly pray you to believe that I aspire 
to the oonscienoe and commendation of first, hanw which with ns is a 
good and true servant to the Queen, and next of Umtu sir, that is on 
honest man. I desire yonr Lordship also to think that, though I confess 1 
love some things much better than 1 love your Lordship, as the Queen's 

^ I am iadsbtsd for this letter (whidi Is pohlishsd in frill in JRsesis and JBam, 
p. 174} to ths kts Professor Brower. 

* In the Afokfhf Baoon says that he wrote to Essex soon os oser he was at 
his Bhsi^t whemqf 1 mj(^ti without peril of the Queen’s indignotioa, write to 
him.” 
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semoe, her quiet and oontentmeat, her honour, her favour, the good of 
my country and the like, yet 1 love few pereona better than yourself, both 
for gratitude's sake and for your own virtues, which cannot hurt but by 
accident or abuse. Of which niy good affection I was ever and am ready 
to yield testimony by any g4X)d oflioes, but with such reservations as 
yourself cannot but allow. For as I was ever sorry that your Lordship 
should fly with waxen ^wings, doubting Icarus’ fortune, so for the growing 
up of your own featlieT8-~especially ostrich’s or any other save of a bird 
of prey — no man shall 1)Q more glad. And this is the axle-tree whereupon 
1 have turned and shall turn. Which to signify to ycm, though 1 think 
you are of yourself perKiiaded os much, is the cause of my writing. And 
so I commend your Lordship to Qtxl’s goodness. From Cray’s Inn, tliis 
20th day of July, 1600. 

Your Lordsliip's most humbly, 

Fii. Bacon.” 

Bacon's letter found the Earl in one of his melancholy 
despairing fits, when he was crying Vanitm vanilatum^ after 
his manner, and vowing to lead henceforth a life of contempla- 
tion. But he frankly accepted Bacon’s proffered services for 
the future. As for Bacon’s past actions during his imprison- 
ment, not having heanl from his friend for the last nine months, 
he owns himself unable to expound them, ** being ignorant of 
all of them save one ” — he knows that Bacon attacked him in 
the proceedings of York House. The illustration of Icarus be 
treats as new and inappUcablo to himself, and defends himself 
against the implied charge of ambition. 

Mb. Bacon, 

I can neither expound nor censure yonr latq actions, being ignonmt of 
them all save one, and having directed iny sight inwanl only to examine 
myself. You do piuy mo to beli«>.ve that you only aspire to tbc conscienoe 
and commendation of bonu$ dvit and bonuM eir ; and 1 do faithfully aesuTe 
you that while that is your ambition (though your coarse be active and 
mine contemplative), yet we shall both eoiwenire in eodem itsrtia, and con- 
venire inier no$ ip§o$. Your pTofessiem of affection and your offer of good 
offices are welcome to me. For answer to them I will say but this : that 
you have believed 1 have been kind to you, and you may believe that I 
cannot be other, either upon humour or mine own election. I am a 
stmnger to all poetical conoete, mr else I should say somewhat of your 
poetical example. But this I must say, that I never fiew with other wings 
than desire to merit, and conlldenee in, my sovereign’s favour, and when 
one of yiese wings failed me, 1 would nowhere but at my sovereign's 
fset, tiioogh she suffered me to be bruised with my fall. Ami till her 
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Majesty — ^that knows I was never bird of prey — finds it to agree with her 
will and her service that my wings should be imped ^ again, 1 have com* 
mitted myself to the mue. No power but my God s and my sovereign's 
can alter this resolution of 

Your retired friend, 

Essex.” 

One point in this letter requires notice. It must be apparent 
I think, that the comparison between himself and Icarus strikes 
Essex as not only unjust, but as novel. " I am a stranger to all 
poetical conceits, or else I could say somewhat of your poetical 
example *’ — these are not the words of one who had had the 
warning of Icarus dinned into his ears by a familiar friend who 
now for the hundredth time was repeating that warning. Tet 
in the Apology, Bacon would have us believe that " Icarus was 
as a household word between him and Essex. 

'^Another point was, that I always vehemently dissuaded him from 
seeking greatness by a military dependence, or by a popular dependence, as 
that which would breed in the Queen jealousy, in himself presumption, 
and in the State perturbation ; and I did usmllg comjmre them to Jearud 
two wings, which were joined on with wax, and would make him venture to 
soar too high and then fail him at the height.” 

Kow there is not only no mention of Icarus, but also no 
warning against seeking ** popularity ” in any extant letter from 
Bacon to Essex. That he had warned the Earl against the 
suspicion of popularity is true : but in what terms ? 

“ The third impression is of a popular reputation ; which because it is a 
tiling good in itself, lieing obtained as your Lordship obtaineth it^ that is 
honis artihus — and besides well governed, it is one of the best flowers of 
your greatness botli present and to come— >it would be handled tenderly. 
The only way is to quench it verbie and not rebus. And therefore to take|^ 
all occasions to the Queen to speak against popularity and popular causes 
vehemently, and to tax it in all others ; but nevertheless to go on in your 
honourable commonweallh courses as you c/o,”* 

On the whole, this is probably one of the many instances in 
which Bacon allowed his memoiy of facts to be biassed by what 
happened after these facts. He kad warned Essex against 

< ^ ^'refitted with fresh feathevs” ''the mue,” a word of faleonty, istneta* 
phorioally used for •* retirement.” 

« flpedding, iii. 145. « Jb. it 43. 
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** seeking greatness by a militaiy dependence " but not against 
seeking it by a popular dependence.” Also, when the Earl 
was in disgrace and suspected by the Queen, Bacon had warned 
him in a single letter against, following the example of Icarus* 
So much is true : but in after years, sitting down to write his 
Apdogy^ Bacon throws the Icarian warning back into a remoter 
past, and taking as it were a bird's-eye view of the whole career 
of Essex, persuades himself into the belief that he had all 
along deprecated not only his friend's love of war, but also his 
craving for ** popularity," and had repeatedly warned him against 
trusting to the waxen wings of ambition. 

But however the Apology may misreprestmt the extent of 
Bacon’s foresight, there is no reason to suppose tliat it exagge- 
rates the assiduity with which at this time be endeavoured to 
conciliate the Queen to Essex. Among other services, he com- 
posed a con-espondence — ostensibly between Essex and his brother 
Anthony — which, when copied in the handwriting of the supposed 
writers, was to be shown to the Queen, in order to exhibit Essex 
loyally and passionately deploring that the malignity of his 
enemies seemed destined for ever to exclude him from the royal 
favour and affection. 

These letters are well worth studying as specimens of Bacon's 
literary and, we may almost say, dramatic power. No one can 
fail to be struck by the skill with whicli he distinguishes the 
somewhat quaint, humorous, cumbersome style of Anthony, from 
the abrupt, incisive, antithetical, and passionately rhetorical style 
of Essex ; and the manner in which Anthony, the sickly invalid, 
divided between his devotion to his brotHer and his patron, 
pours forth his somewhat lengthy conjectures about the Queen's 
motives, affords a truly dramatic contrast with the peremptory 
despair of Essex. Noteworthy also are the references to Francis 
Bacon in the two letters. If the Queen read them, she could 
hardly fail to think the better of Francis in consequence of 
them. He is described as being “ reserved " even to a fault, 
yet as giving the most favourable account of the Queen's gracious 
intentions. Essex must expect an eclipse at least for a time : 
but Anthony desires and hopes to see his brother Frances 
** established hy htr $ favour^ as he thinks him well 

worthy, /or UuU he halh d<me and rnfferedP If the Queen was 

F 
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jealous lest Francis Bacon should be still too well loved by 
Essex, and too much devoted to Essex, nothing was more likely 
to disarm her jealousy than the Earl’s almost sullen admission 
to Anthony, For your brother, I hold him an honest gentleman, 
and wish him all good, mudi the rather for ycmr sake!' 

Again, the whole tenour of the letter appeals to the Queen’s 
sense of administrative policy as well as to her sense of power* 
The enemies of Essex are represented as triumphant. The 
Queen has desired to be merciful; but the “enemies” have 
thwarted and will thwart her. The Queen is still prepared to 
forgive ; but the “ enemies ” will not allow her to have a chance 
of foigiving, and for that purpose will keep Essex from Court 
and force him to despair. To a Queen who had an opinion that 
“government, with respect to factions was a principal part of 
policy,” it might well seem that it was not wise thus to allow 
one faction of her Court to be completely crushed. Considered 
artistically, and as means to an end, these letters must be 
admitted by all to be tnily admirable compositions. 

The commencement of Anthon/s letter implies that the Earl 
—•who was intensely religious with a somewhat narrow Protes- 
tantism — was just now in one of his religious moods. Francis 
makes Anthony hint that people will say that Essex is like 
Leicester, and will call his religion mere hypocrii^; and by that 
very hint he both suggests to the Queen — who was fully aware 
of the difference between Essex and Leicester — that it is not 
hypocri^, and also paves the way for the Earl to quit his re- 
ligious melancholy and to enter on a new course of application 
to the Queen. 


**TWO LSTT8R8 VBAilSD BY SlR FraBCIS BaCOB, 
THR ONR AS UT TBR KAMB Of MR. ABTHOBT BaOON, 
RIB BROTHER, TO THR EaR1» OV EsSRX ; 

TBR OTHRR AS THR EaBL’S AHSWRE THBRBONTO. 


, Bah uHdcKy hy HU admee qfMr^ Anthony Boom, and with the pnoity 
the oM Earl^ ware to he Aewed Quern EUmtbeth typom eame occomor, ae a 
mean to work her Mayeety to reeewe the Earl agam to/uoour and attendance 
at Coart Tk^ weN deoieed tehile my Lord remained prieoner in hie own 
koaea' 
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** Mr BIKOULAR GOOD LOBD, 

This standixig at a sUym your Loitiilup^sfbrtuxio doth make me iumy 
love towards your Lordship jealous lest you do somewhat, or omit some- 
what, that amounteth to a new error ; for I suppose of all former errors 
there is a full expiation. Wherein for anytliing that your Lordship doth, 
I, for my part (who am remote), cannot cast nor devise wherein any error 
should be, except in one point, which 1 dare not censure nor dissuade ; 
which is, that (as the prophet saith) in this affliction you look up od maisum 
pereutieniemf and so moke your peace with Qod. And yet 1 have heard it 
noted that my Lord of Leicester (who could never get to be taken for a 
saint) nevertheless in the Queen*s disfavour waxed seemingly religious ; 
which may be thought by some and used by others as a case resembling 
yours, if men do not see, and will not see, the diiference between your two 
dispositions. 

** But to be plain with your Lordship, my fear rather is, beause I hear 
how some of your go<Kl and wise friends, not unpractised in the Court 
and supposing themselves not to bo unseen in that deep and inscrutable 
centre of the Court, which is her Mi\jesty*8 mind, do not only toll the bell, 
but even ring out peals, as if your fortune were dead and buried, and as if 
there were no possibility of recovering her Majesty's favour, and as if the 
best of your condition were to live a private and retired life, out of want 
out of peril, and out of manifest disgrace ; and so in this persuasion of 
theirs include a persuasion to your Lordship to frame and accommodate 
your actions and mind to that end — I fear, 1 say, that this untimely despair 
may in time bring forth a just despair, by causing your Lordship to slack 
ami bniak off your wise, loyal, and seasonable endeavours and industries 
for redintegration to her Majesty's favour; in comparison whereof all 
other circumstances arc but as afomi, or xather as vacuum without any 
substance at all. 

** Against this opinion it may please your Lordship to consider of these 
reasons which I have collected, and to make judgment of them, neither 
out of the melancholy of your present fortune, out of the infusion of 
that which cometh to you by others' relation (which is subject to much 
tincture), but ae rebus ipsis, out of the nature of the persons and actions 
themselves, as the trustiest and least deceiving rounds of opinion. For 
tiiough I am so unfortunate as to be a stranger to her Majesty's eye and 
to her nature, yet by that which is apparent, 1 do manifestly discern that 
the hath that character of the Divine nature and goodness, * Quos amavit 
amavit usque ad finem and where she hath a creature, die doth not deface 
nor def^ it Insomuch as, if I observe rightly, in those persons whom 
heretdbre she hath honoured with her special favour, she hath covered 
and remitted not only defects and ingratitudes in affection, but errors in 
state and service. 

*^8econdly, if I can spell and sdiolar-like put together the parts of her 
Migeety’s proceeding now towards your Lordship, I can but make this 
construction — ^that her Majesty in her royal intention never purposed to 

F 2 
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call your Lordship’s doings into public question, but only to have used a 
cloud without a shower, in censuring them by some temporary restraint only 
of liberty, and debarring you from her presence. For first, the handling 
the cause in the Star Chamber, you not called, was enforced by the violence 
of libelling and rumours, wherein the Queen thonglit to have satisfied the 
world, and yet spared your Lordship’s appearance. And then after, when 
that means which was intended for the quenching of malicious bruits, 
turned to kindle them (because it was said your Lordship was condemned 
unheard, and your Lordship’s sister wrote that piquant letter), then her 
Majesty saw plainly that these winds of rumours could not be commanded 
down without a handling of the cause by making you party, and admitting 
your defence. And to this purpose I do assure your Lordship that my 
brother, Francis Bacon, who is too wise (I think) to be abused, and too 
honest to abuse, though he be more reserved in all particulars than is needful^ 
yet in generality he hath ever constantly and unth asservution affirmed to me 
that hath those day s, that of the Star Cfiomber and that at my Lord Keepeds^ 
were won from the Queen merely upon necessity and poiut of honour^ against 
her own inclination. 

“ Tliirdly, in the last proceeding I note three points, which are directly 
significant, that her Majesty did expressly forbear any point which was 
irreparable, or might make your Lordship in any degree incapable of tlie 
return of her favour, or might fix any character indelible of disgrace upon 
you. For she spared the public place of the Star Chamber ; she limited 
the charge precisely not to touch disloyalty ; and no record reiiiaineth to 
memory of the charge or sentence. 

“Fourthly, the very distinction which was made in the sentence, of 
se<iuestration from the places of service in State, and leaving your Lord- 
ship the place of Master of the Horse, doth to my understanding, 
indicattvf*, point at this — that her Majesty meant to use your Lordship’s 
attendance in Court, while the exercises of the other places stood 
suspended. 

“ Fifthly, I have heard, and your Lordship knoweth better, that now, 
since you were in your own cu8to<ly, her Majesty in verbo regie and by his 
mouth to whom she committeth her royal grants and decrees, hath assured 
your Lordship she will forbid and not suffer your ruin. 

“ Sixthly, as I have heard her Majesty to be a prince of that magnaniiil^y 
that she will spare the service of the ablest subject or peer when shall 
be thought to stand in need of it ; so she is of that policy aa she will 
not lose the service of a meaner than your Lordship, where it sliall depend 
merely upon her choice and will. 

“ Seventhly, 1 hold it for a principle, that generally those diseases are 
hardest to cure whereof the cause is obscure ; and those easiest whereof 
the cause is manifest Whereupon I c4>nclnde that, since it hath betm 
your errors in your courses towards her Majesty which have prejudiced 
you, that your rooming and conformity will restore you, so aa you may 
he^fahitrfofiimm jmfpriof. . 
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"Lastlj, conaidering your Lordehip it relapsed from dealing in causes 
of Stated and left only to a place of attendance, laethinks the ambition 
of any man who can endure no partners in S^tate matters may be so 
quenched, as they shall not laboriously oppose themselves to your being 
in Court. 

So as, njion the whole matter, I can finil neither in her M^est/s person, 
nor in your own person, neither in former precedents, nor in your own case, 
any cause of dry and peremptory despair. Neither do I speak this, but 
that, if her Miyesty out of her resolution do design you to a private life, you 
should be as willing upon her appointment to go into the wilderness as into 
the land of promise. Only 1 wish your Lordship will not preoccupate 
despair, but put trust, next to Qod, in her Majesty's grace, and not be 
wanting to yourself. 

** I know your Lordship may justly interpret that this which I persuade 
may have refcrenat to iny particular, because I may truly say, * te stante,* 
not * virebo ’ (for I am withered in myself), but ‘ manebo * or ‘ tenebo ’ ; 
1 shall in some sort be able to hold out. But though your Lordship's 
years and health may expect^ a return of grace and fortune, yet your 
eclipse for a time is an ' ultimum mle ' to my fortune ; and were it not 
that I desire and hope to see niy brother established by her Majesty’s 
favour (as I think him well worthy for that he hath done and sulTered) it 
were time to take that course from which I dissuade your Lordship. But 
now in the meantime, I cannot choose but perform these honest duties to 
you, to whom I have been so deeply bouiiden.” 


'*Ths Letter framed as frosi the Earl in answer of the former 

Letter. 

“Mr. Bacon, 

“ I thank you for your kind and careful letter. It persnadetb me tliat 
which 1 wish strongly and hope for weakly ; that is, a possibility of restitu- 
tion to her Miyesty's favour. Your aiguments, tliat would cherish hope, 
turn to despair. You say the Oueen never meant to call me to public 
censure ; but you see I passed it, which sheweth others' power. 1 believe 
most steadfastly her Majesty never intended to bring my cause to a sentence ; 
and 1 believe as verily that, since the sentence, she meant to restore me to 
attend upon her person. But they that could use occasions (which it was 
not in me to let ^ and amplify occasioniii and practise occasions, to represent 
to her Majesty a necessity to bring me to the one, can and will do the like 
to stop me from the other. 

“You say my errors were my prejudice and therefore I can mend myself. 
It is true. But they that know that I can mend myself, and that, if 1 ever 
recover the Queen, 1 will never lose her again, will never suffer me to 
obtain interest in her favour* Yon say the Queen never forsook utterly 

* t.s. await. • prevent. 
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whfxre die inwardly favoured. But I know not whether the hour-glass of 
time hath altered her : but sure I am the false glass of others must alter 
her, when I want access to plead my own cause. 

know 1 ought doubly infinitely to be her Mi^jesty’s, both *jure 
creationis/ for I am her creature, and * jure redemptionis/ for I know she 
hath saved me from overthrow. But for her first love^ and for her last 
protection, and all her great benefits, I can but pray for her Migesty. And 
my endeavours are now to make my prayers for her and mysdf better 
heard. For, thanks be to God, they that can make her Migesty believe 1 
counterfeit with her, cannot make God believe that 1 counterfeit with Him. 
And they which can let me from coming near unto her, cannot let me from 
drawing near unto Him, as I hope I do daily. 

For your brother, 1 hold him an honest gentleman, and wish him all 
good, much the rather for your take. Yourself, I know, hath suffered more 
for me than any friend I have. But I can but lament freely, as you see I 
do, and advise you not to do that which I do, which is, to despair. 

You know letters, what hurt they have done me,* and therefore make 
sure of this. And yet I could not (os having no other pledge of my 
love) [but communicate freely with you for the ease of my heart and 
yours.” 


It is of course impossible to determine with certainty from 
these letters whether Bacon was encouraging the Earl in a hy- 
pocritical affectation of religious melancholy, or simply expressing 
the Earl’s actual feelings in the manner in which he thought 
they would be most acceptable to the Queen. Bacon, as we 
know from his Essays and from his practice, did not condemn 
dissimulation nor even simulation where “ there is no remedy : ” 
still wo can hardly conceive that he would have written in 
Essex’s name, Thanks be to Qod, they that can make her 
Majesty believe I can counterfeit with her, cannot make Qod 
believe that I counterfeit with Him,” and “ They which can let 
me from coming near unto her, cannot let me from drawing nfpr 
unto Him, as 1 hope I do daily” — unless he believed that the 
Earl was really now, as he often had been before, in one of 
his religious moods. The mood might be transient, but it 
would appear that Bacon wrote under the impression that it was 
genuine. Yet compare this with the corresponding passage in 

^ P«rbapt the refereaee it to the letter written by Saeez to Bgerton for which 
be wu attacked by Franda Baoon at York Houae. ^^Hake aue of thia*' of 
oomia, means **deitroy this.** It ii a very artiatie inaertimi in a letter written, 
not to Wbnined or **inade aore oi,” but to be preoereed by Anthony and to be 
given by him to Francis, and to be shown by Francia to the Queen. 
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the Ikdaration of tke TreaoonB of JEssex, penned by Bacon for 
the Court : — 

Neither was the effect of the sentence that there passed against him 
any more than a suspension of the exercise of some of his places : at 
which time also Essex, that could vary himself into all shapes for a time, 
infinitely desirous (as by the sequel now appcareth) to bo at liberty to 
practise and revive his former purposes, and hoping to set into them with 
better strength than ever, because he conceived the people^s hearts were 
kindled to him by his troubles, and that they had made great demonstra- 
tion of as much — he did transform himself into such a strange and dejected 
humility, as if he had been no man of this world, with passionate 
protestations that he called Qod to witness, * That he had made an utter 
divorce with the world ; and he desired her Majesty’s favour not for any 
worldly respect, but for a preparative for a Ntme dimittis ; and that the 
tears of his heart Lad quenched in him all humours of ambition.’ ” ^ 

It is just possible that Essex may have been dissembling. We 
know that Bacon persistently urged him to dissemble long ago, 
and to pretend to be bookish and contemplative : " but if Essex 
was really dissembling at Bacon’s advice, and expressing his 
dissimulation in Bacon's own words, then it is intolerable that 
Bacon himself should afterwards turn roun<l upon the Earl and 
charge him (by way of proving treason) with the dissimulation 
which he had himself put into the Earl's mouth. But this al- 
ternative is not pmbable. It is almost incompatible with Essex's 
character that he should have dissembled in religious matters. 
In such things he was timid even to superstition.^ Far more 
probably he was not dissembling at ail, and Bacon, at the time, 
knew tW he was expressing the Earl’s true feelings. ’’But,'’ it 
may be urged, the ’ sequel ' showed Bacon afterwards that the 
Earl had really been dissembling.” It is just this " sequel '' that 
pervades the whole of Bacon's Apology and Declaration, making 
them both historically worthless. Bacon cannot look at the past 
with a simple eye, but always views it through the " sequel,” 
doing violence to facts, converting impulsiveness into treason, 

* Spedding, u. 260. 

* 8m Dr. Barlow's sccoimt of Iho Estl’s oouiession, how that ^‘soaelimes in 
the field eucoantering the enemy, being in any danger, the 'weight of hhrsine lying 
heavy upon his conscience, being not feconcued to Ood, quelled hie spinte and 
mide him the most timoroas and feaiM mm that night be.*’— Bafl(ne^$ 
Sermm, Ed. 1601. 
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and seeing in transient religions melancholy a deep-laid 
hypocritical plot.' 

To return however to Essex in" disgrace. The Queen’s 
coronation day (17 November, 1600) passed, and still there was 
no relenting. Essex bad lost his fortune, and was now hope- 
less of regaining it. He believed that the enemies who had 
deprived him of his fortunes were plotting to deprive hhn of 
his life ; he believed (sincerely, as was afterwa^s proved) 
that Cecil was plotting for the succession of the Spanish Infanta ; 
and he now began to persuade himself into the belief that 
tlie safety of his country, as well as his own, demanded the 
removal of the Queen’s present advisers. Once before, in 
Ireland, he had made mention of such a course ; and now he 
seriously recurred to it. It is a curious illustration of the 
factious feeling rife at this time, that the manifestly treasonable 
project of suiprising the Court and forcibly removing the Queen’s 
counsellors was regarded — -even by so honourable a man as Sir 
Henry Neville, but lately the Queen’s ambassador in France — 
as essentially different from rebellion. Under a fresh alarm that 
he should be committed to the Tower, Essex determined 
(February 1601) not to wait for Parliament and quiet remedies, 
but to execute his project at once. One only of the Earl’s 
adherents suggested that the City should be roused to arms 
before surprising the Court ; but this suggestion found no 
favour, and on 4 February the meeting broke up, having 
resolved on nothing. 

On Saturday, 7 February, when nothing had been as yet 


' A Teraion of Bacon a own speech in Essex’s trial, printed below (see p. 76), 
and taicen from Uie Lambeth MSS. 9S1]61, charges £^x with **CBnying a sl^w 
of religion." ^ 

When Coke brings this acensation of bypoorisy in religion,*' Mr. Spedding 
nstly says “the imputation was not only irrelevant bnt uigust." 

It may be n»^ that Bacon — who describes himself as nothing bnt “the pen ” 
wheiewith the Oonrt drew np the Dfclaraticn — was not responioDle for its truth. 
But tew will admit that a man is Justified in so far suhordinatiiig his own per* 
aonslity as to make himself a mere " pen,” especially for the purpose of penning 
shoiU a benefactor and former frknd what the “ pen ** knows to be fSslse. 

* The^^ty of his belief wss proved by the fact that he afterwards brought 
am^ Cecil a ^fimte cham of supporting the daima of the Spanish InfiSa. 
Aia ebearge jpdeed collapsed ; but he would hardly have been so foolish as to 
injure hiinadf by bringing forward an accusation whieh he knew to be baseless. 
It Is eerteia tlmt Cecil, if not now, wss at all evmits subsequently, in leeeipt of a 
uendonfrom Spain. This Easme may have suspected to be the ease ; and it may 
have aroivied suspicions, thoQ^ it could not supply prW, of intended tiesson. 
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detemiined, the Government^ suspecting the concourse at Essex 
House, summoned the Earl before Her Majesty’s Council. Essex 
excused himself on the plea of health, and called his friends 
together. By Saturday night three hundred had gathered round 
him, but still no plans had been settled. On Sunday morning 
the Lord Keeper, with three others, coming to demand from 
Essex the cause of Uiis gathering, found him in a state of great 
distraction, vociferating tliat his life was sought, that his hand 
had been counterfeited, and that he and his friends were there 
to defend their lives. The crowd forced their way into the 
library. “ Kill them,’* cried some ; " keep them prisoners,” cried 
others. In his confession, a few days before his death, Essex 
speaks of the confusion his followers drew him to even in his 
own house, that day he went into the City ; " and indeed, the 
** confusion '* was such, that when, a few moments afterwards, he 
issued from the gates, leaving the Lonl Keeper and the rest, 
detained as hostages, no plan had been even now settled. To 
the Court ! To the Court I ” was the general cry. But Essex 
had just received word that the Court was prepared, and that 
the guaixls had been doubled. He, therefore, turned towanl the 
City. For this change of plan horses were needful ; but not a 
single horse had been provided. Without horses, without a 
plan, and without a leader — for who could give the name of 
leader to a man now distracted to madness, and described by an 
eye-witness as “extremely appalled and almost molten with 
sweat by the perplexity and horror of bis mind ” — the revolt 
had miscarried when it began. By 10 o’clock that night Essex 
and his friends had surrendered to the Lord Admiral, and the 
Earl was committed to the Tower. 


§ 10 The Death of Essex 

The details of this clum^ and abortive outbreak are necessary 
for the appreciation of Bacon’s subsequent conduct in the pro- 
secution which brought the Earl to the block. That Essex was 
guilty of treason there could be no doubt, and that his execution 
was justifiable, if not necessaiy^ there can be equally little doubt. 
But the Government dettied to strengthen their position by 
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proving that the plot had from the first contemplated not a 
mere change of the Queen's advisers* but a subversion of the 
State. For this purpose it was necessary to suppress all passages 
in the evidence which showed either that there had been an 
intention to avoid violence* or that the attempt on the City was 
an afterthought and not the original plan. It was also desirable 
to show that the Earl's fears of " enemies " at Court were mere 
pretexts assumed as a cloak for his ambitious treason. 

Accordingly* in their DedarcUion of the Treasom of Essex 
(which professed to contain '^the very confessions taken word for 
word from their originals*') the Government suppressed or 
mutilated seven ^passages which sh<yioed thaJt no violence was m- 
tended^ and six others which proved tlwt the ouihreaJc in the City 
had not been jyremeditated. The internal evidence is sufficient to 
show the reason for these omissions ; but there is other testi- 
mony that they were deliberate. Opposite to these passages in 
the originals stands the mark om., sometimes in Coke's hand- 
writing* sometimes in that of Bacon.^ 

But although the Government could with impunity mutilate 
the evidence of Essex’s treason after his death* they could not do 
it as yet while he was alive and able (19 February* 1601) to 
defend himself. True* the evidence relied on by Essex to prove 
that Cecil was selling the State to the Spaniards altogether 
collapsed ; yet* on the other hand* Essex indignantly disclaimed 
the intention of taking the Queen's life, imputed to him by 
Coke* and all original purpose of rousing the City ; and the 
Government could prove neither of these two points. If the 
Earl could be believed* if he was not a hypocrite* he was guilty 
of a treasonable act, it is true, but still of no deliberate disloyalty 
aiming at the Crown. It was, therefore* necessary for tW 
Government to show that he could not be believed* and that he 
was not only a traitor, but also a hypocritical traitor. 

To aid them at this juncture* by convicting his former friend 
of deep-laid treadieiy and hypocrisy* Bacon now rose. He 
o^ght not to have been in the court at all The decencies 
of friendship demanded that* if the Government assigned him 
0 part in the prosecution, he should decline it. Peace and order 
having been now assured* it could not be mmntained that the 

* Sm Bacon nnH Bssex, pp. 207—310. 
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intei^Bts of the couoiry would have suffered if Bacon had 
been absent. He was neither Attomey-Oenend nor Solicitor, 
nor had ho any regular position as a law officer of the Crown ; 
he was merely one of the ** Learned Counsel” There was 
no reason why one in so subordinate a position should 
have been called to so responsible a duty — no reason except 
that his intimacy with Essex made him an invaluable in* 
strument in the hands of the prosecutors for pressing home 
a personal charge of hypocrisy. Combining the cliaracters of 
banrister and witness, he could at once impute motives to the 
accused and also testify to them. Two or three years afterwards, 
Bacon was not employed in the trial of Baleigh nor in the 
subsequent trials arising out of the Gunpowder Plot. He was 
summoned now, not as one of the “ Learned Counsel,” but in the 
special capacity of '' friend to the accused.” There is no evidence 
at aU that Bimon liad ever deprecated the task ; and he now 
performed it with a ferocious efficacy. Skilfully confusing 
together the proposed plan of surprising the Court and the 
actually executed plan of raising the City, he insists that Essex’s 
action, instead of being a sudden afterthought, was the result 
of three months’ deliberation, and he concentrates all his efforts 
on proving that Essex was not only a traitor but a hypocritical 
traitor. 

“ In speaking of this late and horrible rebellion which hath been in the 
eyes and earn of all men, I shall save myself much labour in opening and 
enforcing the points thereof, insomuch as I speak not before a countiy 
jury of ignorant men, but before a most hcmourable assembly of the 
greatest peers of the land, whose wisdoms conceive far more than my 
tongue can utter.^ Yet with your gracious and honourable favours I will 

^ 1 append another version of this SMch from the T^ambeth MSS. 081]6], 
manifestly an unrevised copy of notes taken by some one present at the trial. It 
is principally noticeable for charging Essex with the ''shew of religion. ** 

** Then Mr. Francis Bacon smke to this effect. I expected not (quoth he) 
that the matter of defence should have been alleged for excuse, and therefore I 
must alter my speech from that 1 intended. To rebel in defence is a matter not 
heard of. In case of murder, to defend is lawful ; but in this case to do all that 
was done that day and then to go about to blanch it — I cannot allow. 1 speak 
not to simple men, I s|»eak to those that can draw ^oof out of the nature of 
things themselves. It is known by books, by experfimee, and by common talk, 
that no unlawM intendments are bent dlr^y s^nst the Piinoe, but there is a 
[Q waltering of gownraent, om the tkroM U in Scotland, These go [T] by no 
Wiji^ but by paracular someways* My Lord, I cannot resemble your proceedings 
more ri^tly than to that of Inbnstnitas in Athens, who lanced himself to the 
intent wat by the sight of bleeding wounds the people mi|^t believe he was set 
upon. Your Lordsh^ gave out that your lifii was sought by the Lord Cobham and 
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preimme^if not for information of yoxa Honours, yet for the diadiarge of 
my duty, to say thus mnch. No man can be ignorant that knows matter 
of former ages-<-Hind all history makes it plaui'—that there was never any 
traitor heard of that durst directly attempt the seat of his liege prince 
but he always coloured his practice with some plausible pretence. For 
Qod hath imprinted such a mi\je8ty in the face of a prince that no pnvate 
man dare approach the person of his sovereign with a traitorous intent. 
And therefore they run another side course, obliqui tt a latere ; some to 
reform corruptions of the State and religion ; some to reduce the ancient 
liberties and customs pretended to be lost and worn ont ; some to remove 
those persons that being in high places make themselves subject to envy. 
But all of them aim at the overthrow of the State and the destruction of 
the present rulers. And this likewise is the u.se of those that work 
mischief of another quality : as Cain, that first murderer, took up an 
excuse for liis fact, shaming to outface it with impudency. Thus the Earl 
made his colour, the seven ng some great men and councillors from her 
Miyesiy's favour, and the fear he stood in of his pretended enemies lest 
they should murder liirn in his house. Therefore he saitli he was com]>elled 
to fly into the city for succour or assistance ; not much unlike Pisistratus, 
of whom it was so anciently written how he gashed and wounded himself, 
and in that sort ran crying into Athens that his life was sought and like 
t o have beini taken away : thinking to have moved the people to have pitied 
him and taken his part by such counterfeited harm and danger ; whereas 
his aim and drift was to take the government of the City into his hands 
and alter the form thereof. With like pretences of dangers and assaults 
the Earl of Essex cnteml the City of London and passed through the 
bowels thereof, blancliiiig rumours that he should have been murdered 
and that the State was sold — whereas he had no such enemies, no such 
dangcrs^persumling themselves that if they could prevail, all would have 
done well Bnt now, wagna tcelera ierminantur in haeredn: for you, 
iny Lord, should know that, though princes give their subjects cause for 
discontent, thougli they take away the hononrs they have heaped upon 
them, though they bring them to a lower estate than they raised them from, 
yet ought they not to be so foigetful of their allegiance that they should 
enter into any undutiful act, much less upon rebellion, as you, my 

Sir Walter Raleigh, and carried alwaye muh a idww qf religien t'n yeu that meiCe 
eyes Hfere w4 Me thnmgh nueh a to behold the deeeii. Bnt you imprisoned the 
Cottiioll. What reference had that fact to my Lord Cobham or the rest t Yon 
ftileged tiiat matter to have been resolved npon the snddeB. No : you toevo three 
oumCki in demeration. My Lord, descend uito yonndf, and strip yon of ezense. 

persons yon shoot (I shot) at, if yon conld have rij^tly nadeistood them, 
were yaar beet friends.** 

The inimions ahnsion to ** the phrase in Scotland " adds point to this bitter 
joharge. Essex was known to be in &vonr of the SoottiSli aeoessioii, and thought 
jio be keeping np oommnuications with the King of Scotland. To them com* 
mnnicaik^ Baoon afterwards confessed that he was himself privy ; but that 
confeanmi ivas not made till the aoceasion of James 1., when the oonfreiion 
became profitable. below, pp. 94, 96). 
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have done. AU wliataoever you have, or can eay in anawer hereof^ are 
but shadows And therefore methinka it were beat for you to confesB) not 
to justify.’* 

Essex felt, and the Peers must have felt, the tremendous force 
of this unexpected attack. If the brother of the Earl's moat 
trusted secretary, Anthony Bacon, if one of the Earl's chief 
friends and councillors, who had but a few months ago professed 
himself more beholden to the Earl than to any human being, 
could now thus confidently asseverate his belief in the Earl's 
hypocrisy, and accuse him of feigning enemies " and dangers 
out of his own imagination, to suit and cover his own treason- 
able purposes, then indeed the Peers might well be disposed to 
take the same view. Logically and formally the speech of 
Bacon should have had little weight; but informally it may 
well have had immense weight, and Essex at once endeavoured 
to meet it. He instinctively felt that all the force of Bacon's 
speei^h was derived, not from its logic, but from his personal 
relations with himself: and he therefore endeavoured to bring 
forward what had passed in those jiersonal relations, as a dis- 
proof of Bacon’s chaige. Bacon had asserted that ** there were 
no such enemies, no such dangers.” Here then the Earl retorted 
tliat : — 

“ The speeches of ^fr. Bacon gave him occasion to place himself against 
himself. For, saith lie, Mr. Bacon being a daily court jcr and Laving access 
to her Majesty, umlertook to go to the Queen on my behalf. He drew a 
letter very artificially which was subscribed with my name. Also another 
letter was drawn by him to occasion that [?J herewith others should come 
from his brother, Mr. Anthony Bacon, both which he should shew the 
Queen. Qosnold brought me both the letters, and in my letter he did 
plead for me as feelingly against those enemies, and pointed them out as 
plainly as was possible.” ^ 

* I guote froiu the version in the Lambeth MSS. quoted above. The version 
I»inM by Mr. Sliding rnns thus To answer Mr, Bacon’s speech at once, I 
ny tmimioh and call Mr. Bacon against Mr. Bscoii. You are then to know 
t^t Mr. Francis I^n hath wntten two letters, the one of which hath been 
^fic»Uy framed in my name, after he had framed the other in Mr. Anthony 
BMon 8 Mme to provoke me. In the latter of these two he lays down the 
gremnda of my discontentment and the reasons 1 pretend against mine enemies, 
as orderly for me aa I could myaelf. ... If those leasons were then 
IQrt rad tm^ not oonnterfoit, how era it be that now my pretensions are falNoand 
imunous f For then Mr. fiscon Joined with mo in mine outnioo, and poinf^ out 
toose to be miiie enemies, and to hold me in disgrace with her Majesty, whom 
he imiDS now to clear of sach miod towards me. And therefore I leave the troth 
^ ^ oppoeeth onto your Lordships’ inherent considerfttiims.” 

il 227. 
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The retort was a home-thrust; and, in his first irritation^ 
Bacon could only reply that ‘'these digressions were not fit^ 
neither should be suffered ; but that the honour and patience of 
that assembly was great.” Had the letters been in the hands of 
the Peers, it is possible that the prejudice produced by Bacon’s 
speech might have been dispelled : and they might have been 
enabled to realise — from seeing how Bacon encouraged the Earl’s 
dread of “ enemies ” — ^the extent to which Essex, rightly or 
wrongly, did actually dread them. But, as they were not pro- 
duced, Bacon was quite safe in adding, when he recovered his 
equanimity, that “ he had spent more hours to make him a meet 
servant for her Majesty than ever he [?] desired. For anything 
contained in these letters, it would not blush in the clearest 
light.”* 

The confessions of three of the Earl’s followers were now 
road ; and if they were read as they were printed in the Govern- 
ment Declaration — that is, with th^omis^Um of all of the passages 
tending to show, first, the intention to abstain from violence ; 
secondly, tlie intention not to raise the City, but only to surprise 
the Court ; and, thirdly, the suddenness and unpremeditatedness 
of the attempt upon the City — ^it is not surprising that the 
Peers were convinced that Essex was guilty of premeditated 
treason, amounting to an attempt to subvert the State. Still 
pressing bis charges of hypocrisy and deliberateness, Coke 
desired to add, as a proof, Essex’s intended tolerance of Bomon 
Catholics.* But the earnestness with which Essex refuted the 
charge of trifling with religion told on the Peers, and they 
refused to allow Coke to proceed with this charge. 

The opinion of the judges had been ascertained that the mere 

% 

* Lsmbetli MSS. 931]61, quoted sbove ; lee aho Speddini^ ii. 227. 

^ Coke ptobably quoM Blount’s evidence, Sp., it 804 : ** J^ing asked upon hit 
ooiiteienoe, whether the Earl of Essex did not give him comfort that, if he came 
to authority, there should be a toleration for vsliffion t He confesseth he should 
have bseu to blame to have denied it [/or in AkrTs usual talk hs ufos tmnU to 
mg that As liked not that any man should be troubled for hie reliyion."] The words 
in italioi are marked in the original to be omitted (in Coke's hsndwiitiiig). The 
reason is obvious. The only beau for Blonnt’s statement is the Esrl's ** usual 
talk I " sueh a basis was felt to invalidate the evidenoe, and theinfan ttie 
Qomnment omit the basis qf haareay in order to ebrenytken the aoidenee, 

^ Fora similar omiarion, worn evidenoe Is based on men vsgoe talk compare it 
801. ** Bung ariced what they would have done afterl He saith, they woidd 
. have Sent to have satisfied the CSty, and have called a parliament [os he hathheard 
them Sslh.**} 
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rising to go to Court with such a company only to present xny 
Lord of his complaints’* constituted treason, even though 
unaccompanied by any purpose of violence. Clearly, therefore, 
Essex and Southampton were traitors. But this was not enough 
for Coke and Bacon. They must be proved to be traitors as well 
in intefUion as in act, and of this the Peers did not appear as 
yet to be convinced to Coke’s satisfaction. ** Our law,” said the 
Attorney, " judgeth the intent by the overt act.” " Well,” saitb 
the Earl, ** plead your law, and we will plead conscience.” ^ 

Once more, therefore. Bacon rose to press the charge of 
deliberate and hypocritical treason. Ignoring the Earl's un« 
reasonable fears, his impulsive nature, and his complete want of 
self-control and forethought, he again treated Essex as though 
the whole of his defence was a mere afterthought to excuse a 
treasonable plot deliberately planned and deliberately carried 
out. As if Essex had not committed himself past recall by 
summoning round him the noisy crowd in Essex House, Bacon 
lays stress upon the warning of the Lord Keeper, and then on 
the proclamation of the herald. The disregard of these, he 
says, if nothing else, constitutes Essex a deliberate traitor. 

have never yet ^een in any case such favour shewn to any prisoner ; 
so many digressions, such delivering of evidence by fractions, and so silly 
a defence of sncli great and notorious treasons. May it please your Grace, 
you have seen how weakly ho hath shadowed his purpose and how slenderly 
he hath answered tlie objections against him. But my l<ord, 1 doubt the 
variety of matters and the many digresBions may minister occasion of 
foigetfolness, and may have severed the judgments of the Lords; and 
therefore I hold it necessary briefly to recite the Judges’ opinions.” 

This being done, he proceeded to this effect : — 

Now put the case that the Earl of Essex’s intent were, as he would 
have it believed, to go only as a suppliant to her Majesty. Shall their 
petitions be presented by armed petitionen 1 This must needs bring loss 
of liberty to the prince. Neither is it any point of law, as my Lord of 
Southampton would have it believed, that Gondemns them of treason, but 
it isapparent in common sense. To take secret couneel, to execute it, to 
run together in numbers armed vrith weapona— wha| can he the excuse] 
Warned by the Lord Keeper, by a herald, and yet perrist Will any simple 
man lake this to be less than treason ? ” 

^ Speddiog^ ii. 229. 
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The Earl of Essex answered that, if he had purposed anything 
against others than those his private enemies, he would not have 
stirred with so slender a company. But Bacon crushed him with 
an illustration from modern history far more damaging to 
Essex, and likely to make him far more suspected by Elizabeth, 
than the previous reference to Fisistratus. 

** It was not the company you carried with you, but the assistance which 
you hoped for in the City, which you trusted unto. The Duke of Guise 
thrust himself into the streets of Paris on the day of the Barricadoes, in 
his doublet and hose, attended only with eight gentlemen, and found tliat 
help in the City which (thanks be to God) you failed of here. And what 
followed 1 The King was forced to put himself into a pilgrim’s weeds, 
and in that disguise to steal away to scape their fury. Even such was 
my Lord’s confidence too ; and his pretence the same — an oll-hail and a 
kiss to the City. But the end was treason, as hath been sufficiently proved. 
But when he hod once delivered and engaged himself so far into that which 
the shallowness of his conceit could not accomplish as he expected, the 
Queen for her defence taking oi'nis against him, he was glad to yield himself, 
and, thinking to cc»loiir his practices, turned his pretexts, and alleged the 
occasion thereof to proceed from a private quarrel,” 

To this,” adds the reporter, ** the Earl answered little ; " and 
indeed to an assertion of this kind, not based upon any fresh 
evidence, but deriving all its weight from the fact that the 
asserter bad been one of the Earl’s most intimate friends and 
might bo supposed to be best acquainted with his nature, it is 
hard to see what the Earl could have found to answer. Both 
the prisoners were found guiUy, and sentence was passed in the 
usual form. 

‘ Professor Gardiner would excuse Bacon in part on the plea that his error was 
not so much moral as intellectual, a mistake arising from '’the weak side of his 
intellect.” 

" In the second place it has been alle^ (Abbott, Bacon and Biucaa, 194-W) 
that Bacon sinned in chaiging Essex wim a cousistent purpM of treason which 
was foreign to his nature. It is no doubt true that Essex' never did anything 
deliberately, and that an analysts of character would spare his heart at the 
expense of his head. It does not, however, follow that Bacon went deliberately 
wrongs On the day of the trial he had only very recently become acquainted 
with the EarVs very questionable proceedings in Ireland, and it was only in con- 
mnanco with the weak side afhU inUlMto adopt a compadtheorp rather than one 
which left room for vagueness snd uncertainty.^’ Diet, Nai, Biop, iL 835. 

1 msume that the word "proceedings” r^rs to one or two co n v&naiio/ns not 
sofoa upon (see Baeon*and Emac^ 126-138), although the Government, by garbling 
the sVidence, endeavonied to give the impression that they were ected on. 

Hie answer appears to be, first, that Bacon had aocsess to the oomidete wn- 
midod evidence, and indoed woe a partp to the garbHnp that ne might 

have knom (ae we know) that no treasonable piqject was ever seriously enter- 
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A few days before hia execution (25 Febnuuryt 1601) the 
compoBUte which Elssex had hitherto preserved gave way before 
the fear of death, or of that which follows death ; and he poured 
forth a torrent of exaggerated accusations (some of which were 
afterwards proved to be groundless) against his secretary, his 
inends, his sister, and himself. " Would your Lordship have 
thought this weakness and this unnaturalness in this man I ’* 
writes the Earl of Nottingham to Montjoy. But this outburst 
proceeded neither from " unnaturalness ” nor from vindictiveness ; 
hut from one whose mind was now thrown off its balance by 
superstition, yielding in death, as he bad always yielded in life, 
to the impulse of the moment. The vague general self-reproaches 
wrung from a man on the verge of the. grave by superstitious 
fears ought not to be allowed to exaggerate his crime ; and the 
verdict of history must be that Essex, though guilty of treason, 
was not a deliberate traitor. 

On Bacon’s conduct different judgments will be pronounced 
according as each one judges more or less severely sins pro- 
ceeding not from an occasional succumbing to temptation, but 
from an original and natural deficiency in moral taste and in the 
instinct of honour. Probably in consenting to contribute to the 
destruction of his friend, Bacon was acting under, what must 
have seemed to him, considerable pressure. If he had refused 
the task assigned to him by the !Crown, he must have given 
up all chance of the Queen’s favour and with it all hope of 
promotion. Very inferior men havo made as great, or greater, 
sacrifices ; but Bacon was not the man to make such a sacrifice. 
He had known once what it was to be in the cloud and under 
the displeasure of his royal mistress, and he was unwilling to 
renew that experience. Debts were pressing him, and poverty 
staring him in the face. Recent circumstances may have 
quickened bis appreciation of the Queen’s wisdom and judgment 
as well as hb desire for her fiivour, and hb feeling that Essex 
was a reckless, wilful, inoonigible outcast from the Court, 
capable now, neithm* of helping near of being helped, doomed to 

tainad : Msoad, Out m nimu wlio, agdut vrideBoe, kaps to a **can«et tiieoiy" 
that » mend k addibemte and oonnurtmt hypoeiite, rather than ado]^ a vague ’’ 
thaorj that hie friend may be a cmnldna^an of ambltum, weahneMv reckleameeep 
and a number af other analitiea oeod and bad^-baa ^ a weak aide '* In bia atfec* 
thma eotamotioni^ aa weD aa in bla intelket 
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ultimate destruction. Bacon had a keen sense of the value of 
fortune, of the possibilities of a learned leisure, of the importance 
of his own colossal plans for the benefit of the human race ; on 
the other hand he had a very dull sense of the claims of honour 
and friendship. Forced to choose between prosperity and 
friendship, be preferred to be prosperous even at the cost of 
facilitating the ruin of a friend for whom ruin, in any case, was 
ultimately inevitable. 

As it was, he gained less than he expected. But two years 
more remained for Elizabeth to reign, and Bacon was not 
destined to receive any office from her hands. Some reward, 
indeed, he received in shape of money ; but he naturally con- 
sidered £1,200 as very insufficient price for services which no 
one but himself could have rendered. Excusing himself to a 
friendly creditor, whom he cannot at once pay, owing to the 
delay of the promised reward, he says, " The Queen hath done 
somewhat for me, though not in the perfection 1 hoped,*’ ^ 


§ 11 The End of the Old Reign 


The detailed discussion of the first edition of the Essays 
(published in January, 1697), will find a fitter place in the 
pages devoted to Bacon’s works ; but it is interesting here, to 
note how this, the most popular of his books, sprang out of, and 
illustrates, his own recent experiences.* The writer ■ assumes 
that the world is full of evil, and that men cannot get on in 
the world without a knowledge of evil arts, an assumption thus 


definitely expressed in the AdvancemmJt of Learning : " We are 
much beholden to Machiavel and others, that wrote what men 
do, and not what they ought to do. For it is not possible to ^in 
serpentine wisdom with the columbine simplicity, eoecepl mm 
Jsnow all the conditions of the serpeniy * The axiom that a 

* Of the Telstione between Fnmois and Anthony Bacon durinn the trial of 

Emm We ha^ no ; -hut a loi^ anonymous letter addieased (80 May, 

^thony— he died a fbw days befoie he oonld have recemd it— shows 
tw Anthony was intefeeting himsuf to the last — ^to prove his patron innocent 
•S““»t him.*'— iNc^iosafy if IfaSUnud Jsigraphyt 

• no ittclnd^ only the S$say$ on Study, Disoomae, Ceremonies 

^d Follwwfs and Friwida, Suitors, Skpense, Begiment of Health, 
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who wishes to saooeed must '^know all the conditions of the 
serpent ’’ underlies the whole of the Esaat/s^ 

But Bacon’s theory is not quite consistent with his practice. 
His theory is that we are to know the Evil Art8» merely that 
we may be on our guard against them ; but in practice he often 
puts forward some of the minor Evil Arts as though for general 
use. For any man who will regard life as a game of chess and 
human beings as the pieces, the Easaya will afford useful hints 
for winning the game; hints that go straight to the mark 
and are always practicable and always suggestive of more than 
they actually say. There is no waste of words or sentiment. 
Everything is to the point and tends to practice. How terse, 
for example, and how practical is the Essay on Negodaiing^ 
which tells you that “ If you would work any man, you must 
either know his nature and his fashions and so lead him ; or 
his ends, and so win him ; or his weaknesses and disadvantages, 
and so awe him; or those that have interest in him and so 
govern him ! ” ' And what wisdom there is in the reason given 
for the advice to employ lucky people ; ** For that breeds con- 
fidence ; and they will strive to maintain their prescription I ” * 
Perhaps the passage in the Eaaaya that contains the most 
feeling recognition of right, and wrong is — characteristically 
enough, as coming from one who was smarting under the 
rejection of a protracted suit — ^to be found in the Eamy on 
SuUors where the writer protests that in every suit there ought 
to be some higher consideration than mere favour : ** Surely 
there is, in some sort, a right in eveiy suft : either a right of 
equity if it be a suit of controversy, or a right of desert, if it be 
a suit of petition.” * But even hero he assumes that his readers 
will occasionally favour the wrong side and only asks them not 
to cany their injustice to the length of oppression or slander. 

In the little volume of 1697 there is not much of the 
philosophic enthusiasm which breathes in some of the later 
JE^mya. The subjects are for the most part on a common-place 
level, and the language is correspondingly homely. We must 
wait till 1620 for the splendid eulogy on TrutJi as^tbe sovereign 
good of human nature.” In the Studies of 1697 we have only 


* S$tay», xlviL 4S. 


* n. slix. ir. 


* It. 
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the common sense view that “nmple men admire themi wise 
men nse them.” This word‘*n8e”is indeed the key-note to 
the ethics of the earlier Usaays. Everything is to be "used” 
for some purpose — studies, discourse, money, men, friends, and 
factions. The purpose ought to be a good one — so the Essayist 
occasionally protests — ^but he shows you how to make these 
things subserve any purpose, good or bad. On the frank world- 
liness of Bacon’s views oi friendship, comment has been already 
made ; but the Ssaay on Faction is no less frank in its recognition 
of self-interest as a natural and prevailing motive, and almost 
cynical in its suppression of resentment against ratters and 
traitors. " Mean men,” t.e. men of low station, are told that if 
they wish to rise, they must ” adhere,” i.e. take a side ; yet even 
for beginners, he adds, it generally answers to be the most 
popular man of your faction with the opposite fruition ^ (just as 
Francis Bacon of the Essexian faction was at this time (1596-7) 
keeping on terms with the Cecilians) ; and again, “ the traitor, 
in factions, lightly goeth away with it ; for when matters have 
stuck long in balancing, the winning of some one man casteth 
them and he getteth all the thanks.”* 

Bacon’s part in drawing up the work described by Lord 
Clarendon as a “ pestilent libel,” but published by the Govern- 
ment as a Declaration of the Treaccm cf may be passed 

over the more briefly because he tells us (and we have no 
evidence to the contrary), that his task was little more than that 
of an amanuensis to the Council and the Queen. 

“ About that timo her Mqesty, taking a liking for my pen .... 
commanded me to pen tiiat book, which was published for the bette^ 
satisfaction of the world ; whidi 1 did, but so as never secretary had more 
particular and express directions and instructions in every pdnt how to 
guide my hand in it And not only so ; but after that I had made a first 
draught thereof and propounded it to certain principal ConneillcoB, 1^ hor 
imesty’s appoiatment, it was perused, weif^sd, censured, altered and made 
. almost a new writing, according to their Lord^prf better conaidetation ; 
whertin their Lordships and myself both were as rdigious and cntions of 
truth, as desuous of satisfaction ; and myself indeed gave only words and 
tom of style in purening their direction.” * 


■I U. 10-lA 
* fi^dhig, iL S47— 988. 


• A. 98. 

« A. ifi. 189. 
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Bat we caimot so UghUy pass over the Apology,' which, (though 
priuted in 1604) was probably written in 1603, and naturally 
demands conaidetation at this period when we are bidding 
fioewell to Essex. It was dedicated to Montjoy (by that time 
Earl of Devonshire) and its object was to vindicate the Author, 
not in the estimation of the vulgar sort (whom, he says, he does 
not BO much regard), hut in the judgment of certain other 
persons, from the charge of having been frJse to the Earl of 
Essex. Speaking of " the noble but unfortunate Earl ” through- 
out in terms of respect and tenderness, it states that the Author, 
during a long and entirely disinterested friendship, neglected 
the Queen's service, his own fortune, and, in a sort, his vocation, 
first to retain, and then to redintegrate, Essex in the royal 
favour ; in which coarse he protests that he continued faithfully 
and industriously “ till his last impatience, for so I will call it” — 
but he had once called it the hypocrisy of a Pisistratas and the 
treachery of a Judas when his benefactor's life was hanging in 
the balance — "after which day there was not time to work for 
him.” 

That Bacon's Apology is full of inaccuracies will be admitted 
all who, without prejudice and with sufficient attention, will 
compare it with Bacon's letters; but it would be a hasty 
inference to conclude that he deliberately and consciously mis- 
represented a single incident. We have abundant proof that he 
was eminently inattentive to details. His scientific works are 
full of small inaccuracies ; Eing James found in this defect of 
his Chancellor the matter for a witticisnt, *de minimis non 
curat lex ; ” his most friendly biographer, Mr. Spedding, admits 
that his memory was “ not vmy accurate in counting time,” and 
Bawley, his private chaplain and devoted admirer, tells ns 
that he habitually altered and improved upon tire utterances of 
any author whom he happened to quote. 

A slippmy memory, and inattention to facts, especially to 
inconvenient facts, in a man of determined self-oomplaoen<y , may 
easily lead to a complete distortion of history without definite and 
consdous fidsehood. Just as Bacon habitually " imjnoved on ” the 
authors from whom he quoted, {pving ni^ not what they said, but 

\ Spedding, liL 141—160. 
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what he thought they ought to have said, so in the ^^w^^he has 
itnpmvftti upon himself, by slight touches and minute divergences 
from the truth, conveying to us the picture, not of his actual con- 
duct, but of what he felt his conduct ought to have been. But 
however interesting the Apology may be, from a literary and rhe- 
torical point of view, for the ease and smoothness of its style, and 
for the dexterity with which it colours facts without greatly falsi- 
fying them, it can never be regarded as a contribution to history — 
unless it be a psychological history of the manifold and labyrin- 
thine self-deceptions to which great men have been subjected. 

A few words on Bacon’s money matters are needful at this 
point. Enriched with twelve hundred pounds as his reward for 
contributing to the conviction of Essex, he was now somewhat 
relieved from pecuniary distractioirs ; and we may here take our 
last notice of this aspect of his life, which is not without im- 
portance in attempting to estimate the motives which led him 
to sue for lucrative office. Having failed (in spite of the vehe- 
ment advocacy of Essex) in an attempt (1597) to make a 
wealthy marriage with the widow of Sir WUliam Hatton, he 
was arrested in the autumn of next year (1598) for a debt of 
£300. It appears that he had been previously sued for this 
debt, and that the payment had been excused tiU the beginning 
of Michaelmas term. But the impatient creditor anticipated the 
term by a few days ; and on the 24th of September, Bacon writes to 
Egerton and Cecil from a '* handsome house in Coleman Street,” 
where he is under restraint, complaining of the insult to which 
he has been subjected in being arrested on his way from the 
Tower, where he had been discharging the Queen’s business, as 
one of the learned counsel. His straitened circumstances may 
be inferred from the fact that, although the “beginning oi^ 
Michaelmas Term” was certainly not far off, he cannot pay his 
debt without great inconvenience ; “ I have an hundred pounds 
lying by me, whidi he may have, and the rest upon some rea- 
. sonaUe time and security ; or, if need be, the whole; but with 
my more trouble.” 

Hi the previous year (1597) he had attempted to secure the 
Mastership of the Bolls by &vour of the Lord Keeper Egmton. 
Lr return tar this, he privately promised , to l^f^ton's son Uie 
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revoiBion of his Clerkship to the Council — the present Clerk, 
Mill, being under trial for irregularities, for urhich he might 
possibly be dismissed. As the Lord Keeper was already either 
appointed, or likely to be appointed, one of Mill’s judges, this 
secret application, conveyed in obscure and circuitous terms, 
was scarcely creditable to Bacon. But the scheme foiled and 
Mill retained his post.^ 

However, from a petition of Francis Bacon to the Queen in 
1600, we gather that he had hopes of getting into his own hands 
an estate which his brother Anthony was proposing to alienate ; 
and an improvement in his circumstances may also be inferred 
from the fact that we find him, about this time, undertaking to 
cleaur off his debts. In this process his unbusinesslike, over- 
hopeful, and self-favouring disposition becomes once more curi- 
ously prominent. His principal creditor was an old friend of the 
name of Trott, of whose kindness and consideration Anthony 
speaks in the highest terms; but Trott and Francis Bacon 
cannot agree upon the amount duo. Into the details of this 
petty dispute space forbids us to enter ; but the result is not 
without interest. Bacon offered £1,259 128.; his friend (besides 
expenses amounting to about £140) claimed £1397 128. The 
Lord-Keeper Egerton (one of the most honourable men of the 
day and a special friend of Bacon’s, to whom they referred the 
diq>ute), awarded £1,800 — a decision that seems to show that 
Bacon’s vehement complaints of his old friend’s extortionate 
demands were, to say the least, not quite justifiable. 

The reign of Elizabeth was now drawing to a close, and the 
time was at hand when Bacon, at least for a time, must bid 
farewell to politics and resort to that alternative which he had 
mentioned to his uncle Bui^hley — ^become a “sorry book- 
maker and pioneer in the mine of Truth.” 

* For a foil diacnaaioB of the mtter see Baton and Sttex, pp, 8S>88. Prafeteor 
Ctaidiner akya on this point " Tho mm ptopoeal would properif ehodk ue at the 
pnwnt day ; and it, aa aeenn prohaMe, BaMn’a aeoond letter IS Norember, 
in whieh nia oiler waa repeated, was written after he knew that Egerton had tMon 
ehoaen a member of the Commiashm whieh had been appointed to examine the 
ehaigea which had been brought against the actual holder of the derkahip, the 
tmaaaetimi aasumes an aspect which ought to have opened Bacon's eyes to its 
qnesttoBable character — uoug^ fudging from his aubsaquent {Woceedhiga as 
Chaaeellor, hia eyes were very nm to open.” (Diet. tfBiat. Miogra^, “Bacmi.'') 
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A pinng hig enemies under the new reign he must hence- 
forth reckon Coke, the Attomey-Qenersl. The two had been 
competitors before, when Coke had been promoted from the 
Solicitor’s place to be Attorney-General (1594) in spite of 
Bacon’s suit for the same place ; they had also been rivals 
(1597) in suing for the hand of Lady Hatton, and here also 
Coke had been successful. Not improbably Coke had been 
irritated by Bacon’s attempt to come between him and the 
Attorneyship Sir Francis Bacon, Solicitor-General himself in 
1611, describes the Attorney’s place at that time to the King as 
" the natural and immediate step and rise, tekuA ihepUuse I now 
hold hath ever, in a sort, made claim to, and almost never failed 
of.” Why then. Coke might well have asked, should an attempt 
have been made to debar him — the acknowledged head of 
the legal profession in knowledge, ability, and practice — from 
his “natural and immediate step and rise" by a young barrister 
of thirty-three, his junior by nine years, whose legal attainments 
were comparatively untried. Nothing in Coke’s lutture tended 
to soften any pre-conceived irritation of this kind, if such irrita- 
tion existed. He was rough, uncouth, aud overbearing ; loving 
money next to Law and utterly destitute of refinement, taste, or 
appreciation for his rival’s wider studies.^ The Common Law ho 
regarded as the perfection of wisdom and morality ; and he was 
contemptuously disregardful of any question that could not be 
settled on technical grounds and by appeal to legal precedents. 
Yet either the spirit and fairness of the Common Law, or perhaps 
the habits of a Judge, had so far imbued him that even the in- 
stincts of his narrow nature guided him occasionally to more just 
conclusions than the broader and fireer theorising of the philo- 
sopher who would have regarded the King as the fountain ^ 
justice and the Judges as mere conduits. He was dogged and 

^ In his oopy of the N&imm Orgammf received ex dexo auetarie. Coke wrote 
tbeie w<»de 

** Auetori eonaUivm* 

Inatannre peiae vetemin doenmenta BOj^ornm i 
Instaon le^ jnstitiamque 

He addedj with allnaion to the ahip in tiie Drantispieoe of the Ifbvim 
iirffmum, 

It deeerveth not to be read in adhoola^ 

But to be flighted in the ddp of 

Ghueb, Baeon, p» 149. 
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stubborn; but it was not mere stubbornness and love of opposi- 
tion that led him afterwards to confront and contradict the Song 
and to be crushed rather than submit^ He prized the growing 
independence and purity of the Benchi and manfully resisted 
all attempts to revive the once customaiy but almost disused 
interferences with the course of justice by the Crown, which 
Bacon desired to restore and systematize as part of the foundation 
for his ideal Monarchy. Thus pitted against one another by 
circumstances, and having natures at all points antithetical, the 
lawyer and the philosopher could hardly fail to feel, from the 
first, a certain degree of mutual antipathy: but the ill-will 
between the two exploded in a quarrel of which Bacon himself 
gives the following account to his cousin Cecil. Coke appears 
to have taken fire at some implied charge, or what Coke reg^od 
as a chaige, on the part of Bacon, that, in his capacity of 
Attorney he had been too lenient, or too neglectful of the in- 
terests of the Crown, in dealing with a Recusant. 


“ To Mr. Secretary Cecil. 

It may please your Honour, 

‘‘Because wc live in an age where every man’s imperfections is but 
another’s fable, and that there fell out an accident in the Exchequer which 
1 know not how, nor how soon may be traduced — though 1 dare trust 
rumour in it, except it be malicious or extreme partial — I am bold now to 
possess your Honour, as one that ever 1 found careful of my advancement 
and yet more jealous of my wrongs, with the^ tnith of .that which passed, 
deferring my farther request until I may attend your Honour ; and so 1 
continue 

Your Honour’s v^ humble, 

And particularly bounden, 

Fr. Bacon. 

“ Cray’s Inn, this 29th of April, 1601.” 


^ In February, 1609, the King became so fhrious with Ooke’s arguments against 
the jnriadietion of the Eocleeiae t ical Courts, tiliathe clenched his fists os if about 
to strike the Chief Justice. Coke fdlgravelUxig on the ground and begged for 
mercy.’* Gardiner. History f U* 42. Ihis may seem taconsistent with the state- 
ment in tile text ; but a goM deal depends upon what is meant by ‘^grovelling.” 
It was customary far Bishops snd Lord Chancellors to fiill on tlieir knees before 
the King, whenever they intended to contmdiethim or take a liborty. (Gardiner, 
Hitioiy, i 168, IL 830) ; and kneeling and “grovdiing” mi^t be confosed by 
an unmendly shorter, or throng the mere love of exaggeration. At all events, 
if Cake “ grovelled,” he did not yield ; for tim debate was pos^Kxned. 
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true remembrance of the abuse I received of Jfn Aiiorney^Qeneral 
publicly in the Exchequer the first day of term; for the truth whereof I 
rqfer myself to all that were present 

** I moved to have a reaeizure of the lands of Geo. Moore, a relapsed 
recusant, a fugitive and a practising ^ traitor ; and showed better matter for 
the Queen against the discharge by plea, whidi is ever with a salvo jure. 
And this I did in as gentle and reasonable terms as might be. 

“ Mr. Attorney kindled at it, and said, * Mr. Bacon, if you have any 
tooth against me pluck it out ; for it will do you more hurt than all the 
teeth in your head will do you good.’ I answered coldly in these very 
words : * Mr. Attorney, I respect you ; I fear you not ; and the less you 
speak of your own greatness, the more 1 will think of it.’ 

** He replied, * I think scorn to stand upon terms of greatness towards 
you, who are less than little ; less than the least ; ’ and other such 
strange light terms he gave me, with that insulting which cannot be 
expressed. 

Herewith stirred, yet I said no more but this : * Mr. Attorney, do 
not depress me so far ; for I have been your better, and may be again, 
when it please the Queen.* 

With this he spake, neither I nor himself could tell what, as if ha 
had been bom Attorney-General ; and in the end bade me not meddle 
with the Queen’s business, but with mine own ; and that I was unsworn, 
etc. 1 told him, sworn or unsworn was all one to an honest man ; and 
that I ever set my service first, and myself second ; and wished to God that 
he would do the like. 

**Then he said, it were good to clap a cap, utUgatum upon my back ! 
To which 1 only said he could not ; and that he was at fault, foi* he hunted 
upon an old scent. He gave me a number of disgraceful words besides, 
which 1 answered with silence and shewing that 1 was not moved with 
them.” 


Although Coke appears, and probably was, mainly to blame 
for this discreditable squabble, it is not unlikely that he re- 
ceived some provocation from the manner in which Bacoi^ 
“ showed better matter for the Queen.’" It was a point of policy 


with the latter to endeavour to gain credit at the expense of 
rivals. We shall find him, later on, committing to paper a 
determination to '*win credit cennparate to the Attorney 
{Hobart] by being more short, round, and resolute.”* But 


' * Sssp. 16S, a&dcompsm Essays^ Iv. 20: Honoiir that Is gained and brvien 
spoil aniiher hath the quickest reflecti(m, like diamonds cut with fiuets ; and* 
thenibye, la|; a man contend to excel anyoompetitois i^his honour in ontshociiiig 
them, if he can, in their owa bow.” 
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the present Attorney was a very different man from Hobart, 
and not a man to allow ** credit comparate lightly to be won 
at his cost. The threat of the capias utlega^m — ^no doubt 
referring to Bacon’s arrest for debt in September, 1598 — ^must 
have been extremely galling to a man who was still not free 
from money difficulties, and who, throughout almost all his life, 
was never out of debt ; and he sent the Attorney the following 
letter of expostulation : 

“Mb. Attorney, 

“ 1 thought best, once for all, to let you know in plainness what 1 find of 
you, and what you shall find of me. 

“ You take to yourself a liberty to disgrace and disable my law, my ex* 
perience, my discretion. What it pleaseth you, 1 pray, think of me : 
I am one tliat knows both mine own wants and other men’s : and it may 
be perchance that mine mend, and others stand at a stay. And surely I 
may not endure in public place to bo wronged without repelling the same 
to my best advantage to right myself. 

“ You are great and therefore have the more enemies which would be glad 
to have you paid at another’s cost. Since the time I missed the Solicitor’s 
place (the rather 1 think by your means) I cannot expect that you and I 
shall ever serve as Attorney and Solicitor together ; but either to serve 
with another upon your remove, or to step into some other course ; so as 
1 am mol's free than ever I was from any occasion of unworthy conforming 
myself to you, more than general good manners or your particular good 
usage shall provoke. And if you had not been shortsighted in your own 
fortune (as 1 think) you might have had more use of me. But that tide 
is passed. 1 write not this to show my friends what a brave letter 1 have 
writ to Mr. Attorney ; I have none of these humours. But that 1 have 
written is to a good end, that is to the more decent carriage of my Mistress’ 
service, and to our particular better understanding one of another. This 
letter, if it shall be answered by you in deed and not in word, I suppose 
it will not be worse for us both. Else it is but a few lines lost, which for 
a much smaller matter I would have adventured. So this being but to 
yourself, 1 for myself rest.” 

The enmity thus published to the world did not end here ; 
and through the web of Bacon’s destiny and various vicissitudes, 
ihe antagonism of Coke runs like a dark thread interwoven 
with his most signal triumphs and his ultimate humiliation 
and fall. 

About this time Bacon lost his brother Anthony.^ BJa health, 

1 Chambarlain, writing on 27 May, 1601, aaya Anthony Bacon died not 
long sinee.” 
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always infirm, had perhaps received a shook from the ontbreak 
and death of Essex, to whom he remained faithful to the last : 
at all events his correspondence Ineaks off at that point, and 
from tliat time forward we have no record of the relations between 
the two brothers. More impulsive, more free-spoken, more 
lavish and reckless of expenditure, and (we must add) more 
single-hearted than Francis, he had spent his fortune first in 
travelling, and afterwards in procuring foreign information for 
Essex, and in maintsdning himself and (in part) his younger 
brother while the latter was prosecuting his suit for the 
Attorneyship and Solicitorship. But by this time the tide 
had turned, and whereas he had sold estate after estate for 
Francis, it is now Francis who hopes (1600) to get into his own 
possession the land that Anthony is forced to sell ; and Anthony 
died, says Chamberlain, “ so far in debt that I think his brother 
will be little the better by him." ^ 

In the last Parliament of the Queen, which met 17 Oct., 1601, 
Bacon, who had been returned both for Ipswich and St. 
Albans, took an active port. He opposed a Bill against 
Monopolies, declaring that the House must not interfere with 
the Prerogative, but proceed by petition. He also spoke against 
the Bopeal of the Statute of Tillage, maintaining “ that it stands 
not with the policy of the State that the wealth of the kingdom 
should be engrossed in a few pasturers' hands.” * During the 
same year, in a letter to Cecil on Irish policy he ventured to 
advocate conciliation and toleration of the Boman Catholics, at 
least for a time, and the establishment of courts for the ad- 
ministration of justice, released from the technicalities of 


English law: "English and Irish were to be treated as one 
nation. In Ireland, however, the difficulty of TwamtAining 


% 


order — ^in consequence of the inability of the English exchequer 


to maintain thm a large military force— always stared the 


reformer in the face ; and Bacon, like the rest of his oontem- 


* TMitiuetattoB fimn Chambwhin is important, booanie it — «ni« to show that 
’Otm was, at all ovaata, no known and open mptnie between Qm bsotken eonae- 
5 [nsnt OB the tall of Esmk. n>e snapieion aneh a raptnio mi^t have bem 
aafflaatad by Baa<m*s langoage to the Queen ; have Jw ftarsmy brother will 
eMaaTCiir to pat away Goiliiambniy, which— if yonr Majeaty enable me by this 

I -know 1 shall be able to art into mine own handa" Bat it is quite 
ehataetmtatle of Bapon to use ondi ungn^^e in wder to oonvqr to the Queen the 
ImpraaatanQiatheanditlsEBteiianbrothnweieaoteBthebertof terms. 

* XziXi ISS. 
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pomies, had no better remedy to i»opoae than the introduction 
of English settlers as a standing garrison, a plan which, when 
actually adopted, spoiled the whole scheme of reform." ^ 


§ 12 The Reiqn 

The death of Elizabeth (24 March, 1603) made a complete 
change in all Bacon’s prospects. Several letters show the 
assiduity with which he endeavoured to recommend himself 
to the new King through those who might have influence with 
him. Three or four days before the Queen’s death (19 March, 
1603) he writes to Mr. Michael Hickes, Cecil's confidential man 
of business: 

“Tlie apprehension of this threatened judgment of Qod, percuttam pas- 
iorem ei di$pergentur oves gregi$, if it work in other as it worketh in me, 
knitteth every man’s heart more unto his true and approved fiiend. . , . 
And as 1 ever used your means to cherish the truth of my indination 
towards Mr. Secretary, so now again I pray, as you find time, let him know 
that he is the personage in this State which I love most. And this, as you 
may easily judge, proceedeth not out of any straits of my occasions, as 
mought be thought in times past, but merely out of the largeness and 
fullness of my affections.” 

To the Earl of Northumberland, the patron of Harriot the 
mathematician, he bases an appeal on the ground of his friend- 
ship for his brother Anthony and the studies which they pursue 
in common;* and, as in the former I6ttcr, he disavows the 
pressure of any necessity, begging the Earl " not to do so much 
disadvantage to my good mind, nor partly to your own worth, 
as to conceive that this commendation of my humble service 
proceedeth out of any straits of my occasions, but merely out of 
an election, and inde^ the fullness of my heart" His brother 
Anthony is mentioned in a third letter to a Mr. David Foules, 
in Scotiand, in which he refera (25 March) to the oorre- 
spcmdence which Essex had up, through Anthony, with the 
Scottish Court 

* Dktitmary KvHtmiil Mtgrapkif, •• Bmod,” U. 888. 

- * Compan the OommtiUarim BtiMiu ( 1008 ), in wUoh Beoim propoMC "tiie 
■ettiiig on wo(ik) my I(oid) of H«rtii(amberund), sod Bak^, ma thoiefor 
Heiyott, themaalvee heiiig alnady inrlined to experiments. ” 
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occasion awaketh in me tbe remembrance of tbe constant and 
mutual good offices which passed between my good brother and yourself ; 
whereunto (as you know) I was not idtogether a stranger ; though the 
time and design (as between brethren) ' made me more reserved. But well 
do 1 bear in mind the great opinion which my brother (whose judgment I 
must reverence) would often express to me, of the extraordinary sufficiency, 
dexterity, and temper, which he had found in you, in the business and 
service of the King our sovereign lord.” 

The truth appears to be that, although Bacon was not at this 
time suffering from any pecuniary straits of his occasions,’' he was 
not quite easy as to the reception he would meet with from the 
King. Essex had been the King’s friend, and one of James’s 
first acts was to liberate Southampton from the imprisonment 
which he was undergoing in the Tower for his part in the Earl's 
outbreak. Cecil might retain his place as indispensable coun- 
sellor ; but it was possible that the man to whom tbe popular 
indignation had, rightly or wrongly, pointed as the chief instru- 
ment in procuring the Earl’s death, might be very coldly 
received by one who remembered Essex with gratitude. 

The desire to conciliate, and the apprehension of rebuff, may 
both be traced in the following letter to Southampton shortly 
before his release (10 April), from the Tower : — 

“ It may please your Lordship, 

I would have been very glad to have presented my humble service to 
your Lordship by my attendance, if 1 could have foreseen that it should 
not have been unpleasing unto you. And therefore, because I would 
commit no error, 1 choose to write ; assuring your Lordship (how credible 
soever it may seem to you at first) yet it is as true as a thing that God 
knoweth, that this great change hath wrought in me no other change towards 
your Lordship than this, that I may safely be now that which I waa truly ^ 
before. And so craving no other pardon than for troubling you with thia^ 
letter, I do not now begin but continue to be, 

Tour Lordship s humble and much devoted.” 

It is, perhaps, for this reason that in almost all the letters ot 
this period, Bacon dwells upon the memory and services of his 
brother, and daims to have known more al^t Anthony’s secret 
n^tiations with Scotland than in former times he had found it 

^He means ffiaithe fsaerve ” waa the xesult elan understanding between 
him and hia brotiiari compaia tbe ezweeaion hi the letter to the King (p. 96), 

«« tii<n(gh'by dei^ (aa between brethren) dissemble^** 
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safe to acknowledge. Such a reference occurred in the letter to 
Mr. Foules, quoted above ; and a second reference occurs in the 
following letter (25 March) to the Abbot of Kinloss, amusingly 
similar to the last : — 

The present occasion awaketh in me a remembrance of the constant 
amity and mutual good offices which passed between my good brother 
deceased and your Lordship, whereunto 1 was less strange than in respect 
of the time 1 had reason to pretend ; and withal 1 call to mind the great 
opinion which my brother (who seldom failed in judgment of persons) 
would often express to me of your Lordship’s great wisdom and soundness 
both in head and heart toward the service and affairs of the Eling our 
sovereign lord.” 

Sir Thomas Challoner, a confirmed Essexian, introduced to 
the service of the Earl by Anthony Bacon, was now in Scotland ; 
and to him also Bacon writes (28 March), in a somewhat con- 
strained style, dispelling any dissatisfaction that Challoner may 
have conceived on account of some debt unpaid, and intrusting 
to him a letter to be delivered to the King. 

For our money matters, I am assured you conceived no insatisfaction ; 
for you know my mind, and you know my means; which now the 
openness of the time, caused by this blessed consent and peace, will 
increase ; and so our agreement, according to our time, will be observed. 

** For the present, according to the Boman adage (that one cluster of grapes 
ripeneth best besides another) I know you hold me not unworthy whose 
mutual friendship you diould cherish ; and I for my part conceive and 
hope that you are likely to become an acceptable servant to the King our 
Master, not so much for any way made heretofore (which in my judgment 
will make no great difference i) as for the stuff an3 sufficiency which I know 
to be in you, and whereof I know his Majesty may reap great service. And 
therefore my general request is, that according to that industrious vivacity 
which you use towards your friends, you will further his Majesty’s good 
conceit and inclination towards me,” 

Bacon's expression that what had happened “heretofore” 
(meaning services performed to Essex) would “ make no great 
difference,” probably represented his hope rather than bis con> 
viction. At all events he requests the services of another 
oonespondent to defend him from slanders. This letter — 
addressed (28 March) to his Mend, John Davies the poet, 

* Mr. 8|)eddiiig ray jutly esphnnt ihMa vwida u protably BMuiiig “ that 
Ua having beoi enga^ in Eiiax’a anrviea wonld not him any ^Msial 
advantage over othma.^ 
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author of Nosee Ttipmm, and afterwards Attorney-Qeneral for 
Ireland — ^is further interesting because in it Bacon apparently 
ranks himself among “ concealed poets ; implying, I suppose, 
that he had written anonymous poetiy : — 

Briefly, I commend myself to your love and to the well using of my 
name, as well in repressing and answering for me, if there be any biting or 
nibbling at it in that place, as in impressing a good conceit and opinion of 
me, chiefly in the King (of whose favour 1 make myself comfortable 
assurance) os otherwise in that Court. ... So desiring you to be good to 
concealed I continue. . . 

The letter to the King is in the King's own style, slightly 
pompous, and lengthy, and classical, beginning with a quotation 
from the Vulgate and ending with a line from Ovid. He 
appeals to his father's memoiy and his brother's services by 
way of introduction, and rejoices to see the foundation of the 
mightiest monarchy in Europe." It is noteworthy that he makes 
no mention of his cousin Cecil, whose position perhaps at that 
time seemed to Bacon not perfectly assured. 

. And yet further and more nearly I was not a little encouraged, 
not only upon a supposal that unto your Majesty’s sacred ears (open to 
the air of all virtues) there might perhaps have come some small breath of 
the good memory of my father, so long a principal counsellor in this your 
kingdom ; but also by the particular knowledge of the infinite devotion 
and incessant endeavours (beyond the stnmgth of his body and the natum 
of the times) which appeared in my good brother towards your Majesty’s 
service ; and were, on your Migesty’s part, through your singular benignity 
by many most gracious and lively significationB and favours accepted and 
acknowledged, beyond the merit of anything he could effect All which 
endeavours and duties for the most part were common to myself with him^ 
though by design (as between brethren) dissembled. 

And therefore most high and mighty King, my most dear and dreads 
Sovereign lord, since now the comer-stono is laid of the mightiest mcmarehy^ 
in Europe ; and that Qod above (who is noted to have a mighty hand in 
bridling the floods and fluctuations of the seas and of people’s hearts) hath 
by the miraculous and universal consent (the more strange because it pro* 
eeedeth flnom such diversity of causes) in your coming in, given a «n gn and 
tokan what he intendeth in the continuance ; 1 think there is no subject of 
your IC^esty’s who loveth this island, and is not hollow and unworthy, 
whose heart is not set on fire, not only to bring you peaee-offeiings to n> ake 
yfiu projfltloaBi but to saciiflce himself a bumt-offering to your Migesij’s 
service t amongst which number no man’s fire ikall he more pure 
feivent thanjinine.’' 
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At this time it seemed possible, to those who were not behind 
the scenes, that the Earl of Northumberland, and not Cecil, 
might be the foremost of the new King^s advisers. A few days 
before the Queen’s death, the Council had invited the Earl to 
assist at their deliberations probably because he was supposed 
to be in favour with James. Cecil, it is true, as well as Nor- 
thumberland, had been engaged for some time in secret cor« 
respondence with the Scottish Court ; but Bacon may not have 
been aware of this ; and the charge of favouring the Spanish 
succession brought by Essex against Cecil might possibly tell 
f^inst the latter. Although therefore Bacon tells Hickes that 
Cecil " is the personage in the State ” whom he " loves most,’* 
he does not hesitate to place his whole services at the disposal 
of Northumberland, " if I may be of any use to your Lordship, 
by my head, tongue, pen, means or fnends, I humbly pray you 
to hold me your own.” Accordingly it is to Northumberland, 
and not to Cecil, that he sends a copy of a royal Proclamation 
such as he thinks suitable "'for the cherishing, entertaining, 
and preparing of men’s affections •* for which purpose I have 
conceived a draught, it being a thing familiar in my 
Mistress’ time to have my pen used in public writings of 
satisfaction.” By this means he seems to have desired to 
recommend himself to the King so that, if ho could not 
obtain promotion at once, he might at least gain access to 
him, and be occasionally, though irregularly, employed by James, 
as he had been by Elizabeth. But the Proclamation was not 
used ; and though he was promised ** private access ” when he 
carried a despatch to the Kit^ from Northumberland, he was 
kept waiting so long that he chose mthcr to deliver it by the 
hands of others than to cool it in my hands in expectation of 
access.” Indeed, for a few days, by an accident, he lost even his 
official status as one of the learned counsel: for having no 
written warrant and having never been sworn in, he was not 
mentioned in the list of those ** in office at the Queen’s death,” 
who were to be continued in office. This mistake was early 
remedied (21 April), but he completely failed to recommend 
himself to King. ”How happy I think myself,” wrote the 
King to Cecil (27 March) by the conquest of so fiiithful and 
so wise a councillor I reserve it to be expressed out of my own 

H 
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mouth uuto you/' ^ The confidence thus early reposed was never 
withdrawn, and scarcely lessened till a few months before Cecil's 
death. Cecil remained therefore still nt the head of affairs, 
while the Earl of Northumberland fell into the background, 
and with him fell Bacon's hopes of speedy legal or political 
advancement. 

Before the King had been two months in London Bacon had 
been forced to recognise his position. He was to be left out in 
the cold more than ever ; still, indeed, of the Learned Counsel as 
before ; but not, as before, to be employed by the Sovereign on 
extraordinary occasions nor to have his pen “used in public 
writings of satisfaction." A few days ago he had expressed 
sanguine expectations to his friend Toby Matthew (April) : “ In 
my particular I have many comforts and assurances : but in 
mine own opinion the chief is, that the canvassing world is 
gone and the deserving world is come. And withal I find 
myself as one awaked out of sleep ; wd>ich I have not been this 
long time." But now (3 July) he writes to Cecil in tones of 
settled resignation. He seems to have been a second time 
arrested for debt, and a second time to have appealed to Cecil 
for money to help him out of his difficulty ; and he cannot repay 
the money within the stipulated time. But he hopes to be 
able, by selling land, to leave himself, “being clearly out of 
debt and having some money in my pocket, 300/. land per 
annum, with a fair house and the ground well timbered." He 
had found “ money so hard to come by " that he had half in- 
tended “ to have become a humble suitor to your Honour to have 
sustained me with your credit for the present from urgent debts, 
with taking up 300/. till I can put away some land. But I am 
so forward with some sales as this request I hope 1 may forbear|^ 
It is a sorrow to him that he finds himself idle and of no use 
to such an honourable and kind friend. He has now bidden 
farewell to politics ; but he vrould like his recent humiliation to 
be salved with the distinction of knighthood. 

^For my purpose or course, I desire to meddle as little as I can in the 
King^s causes— 'his Majesty now abounding in counsel — and to follow my 
thrift and practice, and to marry with some convenient advancement For 
' as fcr any ambition, 1 do assure your Honour mine is quenched. In the 

^ Gardiner, Hurfory, L 21, 
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Queen’s^ my excellent Mistreas^e time, the quorum was emidl ; her service 
was a kind of freehold and it was a more solemn time. All those points 
agreed with my natnre and judgment My ambition now I shall only' put 
upon my pen, whereby 1 shall be able to maintain memory and merit of 
the times succeeding. 

Lastly, for this divulged and almost prostituted title of knighthood,' 1 
could without charge, by your Honour's means, be content to have it, both 
because of this lute disgrace, and because 1 have three new knights in my 
mess in Gray's Inn commons, and because 1 have found out on alderman's 
dauglitor, an handsome maiden, to my liking. So os, if your Honour 
will find the time, I will come to the Court from Gorhambury upon any 
warning. 

** How iny sales go forward, your Lordship shall in a few days hear. 
Meanwhile, if you will not be pleased to take further day with this lewd 
fellow " [Bacf»ii's creditor] “ 1 hope your Lordship will not suffer him to 
take any part of the penalty, but principal, iiiterest, and costs.” 

At the same time he appears to have sent Cecil a memorandum 
of his debts, 3,700/. in his own name (including 500/. ** that I 
was beholden to your Honour for procuring *'), and 1,300/. in the 
name of his brother Anthony. CeciFs answer seems to have 
demurred to delay in repayment, and to have hinted that there 
was some fault of excess, aliquid nimis — whether pecuniary 
extravagance or what else is not quite clear ‘ — which required 
correction on Bacon’s part. The answer is good-tempered and 
grateful, containing a promise of amendment. 

It may please your good Lordship, 

In answer of your last letter, your money shall be ready before your 
day : principal, interest, and costs of suit. So thb sheriff promised, when 
I released errors ; and a Jew takes no more. The rest cannot ba forgotten, 
for I cannot foiget your Lordship’s * dum memor ipne met : and if there 
have been aliquid mmi$^ it shall be amended. And, to be plain with 
your Lordship, that will quicken me now which slackened me before. 
Then I thought you might have had more use of me than now I suppose 
you are like to have. Not but I think the impediment will bo rather in 

} Before James bad been three months in England he had made about 700 
knighta. 

* It might possibly have been an excess of seal in obtruding political advice, 
which appears to Cecil to savonr of ambition. In the Proem to the lulerpreta- 
Utm qf NoAure Bacon oomplaina that at this period of his life his **8eal was set 
down as ambition.” 

* Somo word has dro^iod ont porhape, ** your Lordriiip's (Mndnesf) : ” nnlsss 
Cecil had himself need the following Larin quotation to protest his constant 
affoetloB for his oonsln, in which cast the text may bo correct. 

H 2 
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my mind than in the matter or times. But to do you semoe I wOl come 
ont of my religion^ at any time. 

**For my knighthood, I wi^ the manner might be such os might grace 
me, since the matter will not ; I mean, that I might not be merely gre- 
garious in a troop. The coronation is at hand. It may please yonr 
Lordship to let me hear from you speedily. So I continue your Lordship’s 
ever much bounden, 

Fr. Bacon. 

From Gorhambnry, this 16th of July 1603.” 


The marriage with the aldennan*s daughter, the “ handsome 
maiden,” did not take place till three years afterwards ; but he had 
not so long to wait for the “ divulged honour,” which he desired 
partly to please the young lady and partly to salve his recent 
disgrace. Ho did not, however, obtain even his poor petition 
that he might escape being “gregarious.” On 22 July the 
Court removed from Windsor to Westminster, and on the 
following day the King, in his garden, dubbed as knights all the 
judges, all the serjeants-at-law, all the doctors of civil law, all 
the gentlemen ushers, and many others of divers qualities ; and 
On this occasion, as one of tliree hundred, the author of the 
Greaiefst Birth of Time was “ gregariously ” knighted. 

It is interesting and instructive to compare with the actual 
circumstances of Bacon's rebuff and his disappointment at this 
period, the account given of it in the autobiographical fragment 
contained in the Proem to the Interpretation of Nature} The 
actual fact was that Bacon had tried, by every possible means, by 
friends, by strangers, by enemies (as in the ease of Southampton), 
by letters, by personal access, by the preparation of political 
papers, to push himself into the King's favourable notice ; and 
he had retired from the struggle for a time because he had 
completely failed, and for no other reason. How different is^ 
the impression to be derived from the autobiography ] There 
we find that the main cause of his retirement was the com- 
punction of conscience. He admits indeed that one cause for 
this retirement was the misappreciation of his political zeal ; but 
tibe main cause was his sense that he was called to {proclaim 

* I suppose, I will eome out of tke philosophic pnnnits to which I haye 
now rGhl|iowy bound myself^ having forsworn politdos.” He was now probably 
wnUng xkt A4imneenieni of Learning, 

* Seo ahovo p» S8. 
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tile kingdom of Philosophy and not to play a part in civil life. 

I found my zeal set down as ambition* my life past the prime, 
my weak health chiding me for delay, and my conscience warn- 
ing me that 1 was in no way doing my duty in omitting such 
services as I could myself unaided perform for men, while I was 
applying myself to tasks that depended upon the will of others ; 
and, therefore, I at once tore myself away from all those thoughts 
and in accordance with my former resolution I devoted my 
whole energy to this work,*' to the Interpretation of Nature: 


§ 13 The Discourse on the Union ” 

In speaking of “putting his ambition on his pen*’ Bacon 
probably had in his mind the Advancement of Learning, the first 
book of which is supposed to have been written this year (1603). 
At this time he also wrote the brief Proem on the Interpret 
taiion of Natitre in which he propounds his new philosophical 
mission, apologising for having temporarily deserted it on the 
plea that public duties had appeared to demand that sacrifice. 

The apologetic part of the proem has been quoted above (see 
p. 28) ; but the latter part, in which he reviews the obstacles in 
the way of his philosophic projects, and his plans for surmounting 
them, is no less worthy of study ; and it comes fitly here because 
it shows how his philosophic plans pervaded his whole life, 
and influenced both his political views and his applications to 
individual friends and patrons whom he regarded as likely 
to forward the great cause of Science. 

‘^Nor am I discouraged from it because I see in the present time some 
kind of impending decline and fall of the knowledge and erudition now 
in use. 

“ Not that I apprehend any more barbarian invasions unless possibly the 
Spanish empire should recover its strength, and after crushing other nations 
by arms should itself sink beneath its own weight ; but from the civil 
wars which may be expected 1 think (fudging from certain fashions which 
have come in of late) to spread through many countries, from the malignity 
of religious sects, and from those compendious artifices and devices which 
have crept into the place of solid erudition I augured a storm not less 
fatal for Htmture and science. Against these evils the Printing'press is 
no security. And doubtless these hostile influences are destined to over- 
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whelm that fair-weather leamiag, which needs the nursing of luxurious 
leisure and the sunshine of reward and praise, and which can neither 
withstand the shock of adverse opinion nor escape the imppsture of 
qucakery. 

** Far otherwise is it with Science, whose dignity is fortified by works of 
use and power. Therefore to the injuries that might be wrought by Time 
1 give no heed. As for the injuries that might proceed from men, they 
trouble me not For if any one charge me with seeking to be wise over- 
much, I answer simply that whereas in practical life there is a place for 
modesty, in philosophy there is no place for aught save truth. But if 
any one call on me for works and that at once, 1 say, and without any 
imposture, that a man in my position, not yet past middle life, retarded by 
ill health, who with his hands full of business, and without light or 
guidance, has entered upon an argument of the utmost obscurity, has done 
enough if he constructs the machine, though he may never set it in 
motion.” * 


After protesting that works, though they will ultimately be 
attained, must not be sought at once, and that he must not 
be called on to make definite promises as forecasts of results, 
nor to deviate from his prescribed course, he continues thus : 

** My plan of publication is os follows. Those writings which aim at 
securing a response from the minds of others, and at purging, so to speak, 
the threshing-fioor of the understanding, are to be published to the world at 
large ; the rest are to be passed from hand to hand with selection and 
judgment. 

** I am not ignorant indeed that it is a stale trick for impostors to resert'e 
some secrets, which are no whit better than those which they offer to the 
public. But in my case this resolve is not the result of imposture, but of 
a sober forethought. For I see that both the Formula of the Interpretation 
of Nature and the discoveries thereby made, will be quickened and preserved 
in the guardianship of a few selected minds. 

‘^This however is not my affair, for I take no thought for anything tl^ 
depends on things external. 1 am not chasing after fame, I am nm 
attracted by the ambition of founding a sect after the manner of heresiarchs ; 
and the mere notion of aiming at private gain from so vast an undertaking 
seems to me as absurd as it is disgraceful. Enough for me the consciousness 
of well-deserving, and those practical results which Fortune herself is 
powerless to prevent.” 

Notwithstanding his resolution to meddle as little as possible 
with the King’s cause and to follow his private thrift and 

^ Spedding, iiL SIS. 
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practice,” Francis (now Sir Francis) Bacon does not seem to 
have felt precluded from tendering the King political advice. 

There were some points in the now Sovereign’s character — 
and those the most obvious on a short acquaintance — ^which 
might naturally lead Bacon to take a favourable view of the 
King’s political future. J ames was learned, open to new ideas, and 
averse to intolerance. These characteristics might be revealed 
in a few hours. It needed months or years to reveal the King's 
fatal deficiency in earnestness, his inconstancy of purpose, his 
inability to sympathise with an English House of Condons, 
and his want of political foresight. Even a cool observer might 
therefore have augured well at first concerning the now reign ; 
and Bacon, in spite of all his professions of philosophic coolness, 
was one of the most blindly sanguine of observers. It is this 
excess of hopefulness — this determination not only to make 
the best, but to see the best, of everything — which explains, 
more adequately than any hypothesis of deliberate flattery/ the 
language of adulation in which he addressed the King in the 
earlier years of his reign. Perhaps Bacon never, to the last, 
thoroughly realised the inherent weakness of James’s character; 
perhaps he found it impracticable to discontinue the habit once 
formed, and perceived that flattery was necessary in approaching 
a Sovereign who mistook deference for devotion ; be the cause 
what it may, he never tendered counsel to the King without 
disguising it in obsequiousness; and James, in his lips, is always 
a sovereign incomparable, not to be mentioned in the same 
breath with any other except Solomon, the Prinum Mobile, 
and God.^ • 

With one at all events of James’s political aspirations Bacon 

> James himeelf did not shrink from mentioniDg himself in a most irreverent 
juxtaposition with Christ (see below, p. 280 ) : and compare his verses composed 
on the comet that appeared at the (^een's death : 

**Tbee to invito the great Ood sent hli star. 

Whose friend and nearest kin good iiriue«M ore." 

(OmtUner, ffisiary, lit. 295.) 

Possibly Bacon's langnage in this respect, would not be found, not much, if at 
all, worse than that of many of the King’s flatterers ; but it is sometimes 
extremely repulsive. See p. 188, where he says to James : ** I will make two 
prayers unto your Majesty as 1 use to do to Om Almighty, when I commend to 
Him His glory and cause.*’ And elsewhere he illustrates three r^nests which 
he to the King by reference to the three petitions of the Litany-^Zibera 
nee, Ikmim; peree nobU, Domhie; eoBemM nae^ Ihmine,’* 
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could heaxtily sympathise. The union of England and Scotland 
was at this time a main olgect of the new Sovereign ; and Baccm, 
whose theory was that no empire should be “nice in point of 
naturalisation ” ^ seconded the King's efforts in a Brief Disoownse 
itmching the Happy Union of the Kingdoms of Englwnd and 
Scotland} This treatise, said to have been printed in 1603, em- 
bodies one of Bacon's favourite doctrines, viz.: that certain 
Axioms of what he calls Frima Philosophia, are as applicable to 
politics as to natural philosophy. 

There is a great affinity, he says, between the rules of Nature 
and the true rules of policy. The Persian magic, in old days, 
was nothing but an application of the contemplation of Nature 
to politics ; for indeed the celestial bodies and the heavens in 
their relations with the earth and sea, exhibit the relations 
between king and subjects. Everything in Nature has a private 
and a public affection ; as, for example, iron has a private amity 
with the loaflstone, but a public and general affection for the 
earth. In small matters, the private ; in large, the public 
affection must be obeyed. As in Nature, so in kingdoms, there 
may be “ compositio," i,e, union without anew form, or “ mistio," 
t.tf. union under a new form. The former is the easier, 
but the latter, the Roman system of “ commistio," is the wiser 
and happier,® The liand of man can in a short time bind the 
graft to the stock (“ compositio ") ; but it must be left to Time 
and Nature to convert contiguity into continuity. Another 
necessary condition is that the lesser must be merged in the 
greater ; else there will be <lefection, as in the days when the 
ten tribes of Israel revolted from the King of Judah. The hint 
as to the need of time may be illustrated by Bacon's letter to 
the Earl of Northumberland in the April of this year (1603^ 

** He (the King) hasteneth to a mixture of both kingdoms 
nations faster perhaps than policy will conveniently bear." 


^ xxix, 151. 


Samyst xxix. 155. 


Spedding, iii. 90. 
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§ 14 Bacon’s Advice ok Church Policy 

The approaching Hampton Court Conference (deferred to 
January, 1604,) between the Bishops and Puritans drew from 
Bacon a treatise on the Pacification and Edifimtion of the 
Church. It was written after he had received from the King 
a gracious recognition of his treatise on the Union of the 
Kingdoms ; but the exact date of composition is uncertain. It 
was, however, “ presented to the King at his first coming in ^ 
and an early date is almost necessitated by internal evidence. 
Bacon is here exhibited speaking Ins own mind freely, and no 
longer under the pressure of the anti-Puritan influence of 
Elizabeth. In the Advertisement touching Church Coutroverms 
(1589) he had gone as far as he dared in the direction 
of the Puritans ; but now, in ignorance of the attitude that 
James might take, amid a general anticipation of change, 
and with a not unnatural expectation that a Scotch King would 
be free from the prejudices of Anglican Ecclesiaaticism, he goes 
very much further indeed. 

He advocates reform in the Church, as a remedy no less necessary 
in ecclesiastical than in civil matters, and especially seasonable 
in “ the spring of a now reign ” ; for in Church government, 
as in civil government, there may be variety according to time, 
place, and circumstance. A set form of prayer appears to him 
desirable, but it would be well to discontinue the use of the 

term “ Priest " and the General Absolution. 

• 

“Taking the Absolution, it is not iinwortliy consideration whether it 
may not be tlionght unpn>per and unnecchsaiy ; for there are but two 
sorts of Absolution, both supposing an obligation precedent ; the one 
upon an Excommunication, which is religious and primitive ; the other 
upon Confession and Penance, which is superstitious, or at least positive ; 
and both particular, neither general. Therefore since the one is taken 
away, and the other hath his proper case, what doth a general Absolution, 
wherein there is neither Penance nor Excommunication precedent ? And 
surely I may think this at the first was allowed in a kind of spiritual 
discretion, because the Church thought the people could not be suddenly 
weaned from their conceit of assoiling, to which they had be^n so long 
accustomed.’' 


^ Spodditig, Works, iii 102. 
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The rite of Confirmation also appears to Bacon to be a 
mistake, at all events in its present shape : 

^*For Confirmation, to my understanding, the state of the question is 
whether it be not a matter mistaken and altered by time ; and whether 
that be not now a subsequent to Baptism, which was indeed an inducement 
to Communion. For whereas in the primitive Chui'ch children were ex- 
amined in their faith before they were admitted to the Communion, time 
may seem to have turned it to refer as if it had been to receive a confirmation 
of their Baptism.” 

To private Baptism he utterly objects as superstitious and 
unnecessary ; and the use of the ring in the Marriage Service 
appears to him repellent even to common sense and still more 
to the feelings of the learned and pious : 

“For private baptism by w’omen or lay persons, the best divines do 
utterly condemn it, and I hear it not generally defended. And I have 
often marvelled that — when the book, in the Preface to Public Baptism, 
doth acknowledge that Baptism, in the practice of the primitive Church, 
was anniversary, and but at set and certain times, which sheweth that the 
primitive Church did not attribute so much to the ceremony os they would 
break an outward and general order for it — the book should afterwards 
allow of private Baptism, as if the ceremony were of that necessity, as 
the very Institution which conunitted Baptism only to the Ministers should 
be broken in regard of tlic supposed necessity. And therefore this point, 
of all others, I think w-as but a conceasum propter duriliein ayrdis, 

“For the form of celebrating matrimony, the ring seemetli to many, 
even of vulgar sense and understanding, a ceremony not grave —specially 
to be made (os the words make it) the essential part of the action. Besides 
some other of the words are noted in common speech to be not so decent 
and fit” 

He would retain the use of music in churches, while con- 
demning “ the curiosity of division and reports and other figui||P 
of music ” which have no affinity with the reasonable service 
of Ood, but were added in the more pompous times.*’ The cap 
and surplice he would give up. 

“For the cap and surplice— since they be things in their nature in- 
different and yet held by some superstitious, so that the question is between 
sdence and conscience — it seems to fall within the compass of the Apostle’s 
rale, which is that the stronger do descend and yield to the weaker. Only 
the difference is, that it will be materially said, that that rale holds betweeh 
private man and private man, but not ^tween the conscience of a private 
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man and the order of a ChurdL But, since the question, at this time, is 
of a toleration, not by connivance which may encourage disobedience, 
but of a law which may give a liberty, it is good again to be advised 
whether it fall not within the equity of the former rule ; the rather because 
the silencing of Ministers by this occasion is (in this scarcity of good 
preachers) a punishment that lights upon the people, as well as upon the 
party.” 

The discontinued exercise of “ prophesying,” i.r., expounding 
the Scriptures, at meetings of the clergy, should be revived. 
Ministers should be more deliberately and regularly ordained ; 
excommunications should be issued only for weighty offences and 
then not from the deputies, but from the Bishops themselves 
assisted by assessors. As the number of benefices exceeds the 
number of suitable Ministers, pluralities must be allowed, or else 
preachers must be allowed to serve, by turn, parishes that are 
without Ministers. Impropriations ought to be, but cannot be, 
restored to the Church ; and therefore, as the State took away 
the tithes from the Church it is bound to do somewhat for the 
support of Ministers.' 

This treatise completely disposes of the notion that Bacon 
was a sound Anglican and an approver of Whitgift’s attitude 
toward the Puritans. All the reforms he advocates, the abolition 
of private baptism by laymen, the discontinuance of the rite of 
confirmation, of the ring in the marriage service, of the cap and 
surplice, and of ornate church music, were demanded in the 
petition presented to James, on his progress to London in 1603 
by Puritan Ministers, and commonly called the Millenary Petition. 
As far as regards religious ceremonial. Bacon was himself at 
this time (1604) a Puritan in his personal inclinations, though 
not a Puritan in the sensible, statesmanlike breadth of mind 
with which he regarded the bitter controversies of the extreme 
parties concerning matters in themselves petty. Of all the 
papers composed by Bacon on ecclesiastical subjects, this 
is by far the most important, because here, and here alone, 
he is speaking his own mind, fteed from external pressure.* 

^ In July 1608 James iDformed the Universities that he intended to devote to 
the nudntenanoe of preaching Ministers such impropriate tithes as he was able 
to set aside for that purpose. But Whitgift immediately remonstrated, and the 
matter was dnmped. — Gardiner, Niriorp, 1, 151. 

* Yet Dean Cnurch--who merely alludes to this treatise in three or four words 
os **ainodmting paper on the Aeffimian qf the Church ” (BaeoTe, p. OSl—f^ves 
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In the Advice to Queen Elizabeth (1584) he dares not express 
his opinion that the expulsion of the Puritan preachers by the 
Bishops is ** a very evil and unadvised course/’ without first 
protesting to Ood Almighty ” that he is not given over, nor 
so much as addicted, to their preciseness;” in the treatise On 
the Controversies of the Church (1689), although he condemns 
principally the injuries that come from “ them that have the 
upper hand,” he does not venture to suggest any changes in the 
Prayer Book, and arbitrates so impartially between the two 
parties that lie himself does not expect to be grateful to either 
part.” In a letter about the same date (1589-90) — apparently 
modified at the suggestion of Whitgift,^ and then re-writton by 
Bacon — in which he defends the Queen’s treatment of the 
Puritans, he still further does violence to his own feelings and 
lias nothing but condemnation for the Nonconformist party 

three or four ])age8 to the discussion of the paper on Controversies in the Churchy 
find adds, ** Certainly, in the remarkable paper on Controversies in the Church 
(1089) Bacon had ceased to feel or to speak as a Puritan ’’ (iJb, 12). Possibly Bacon 
was too broad-minded, too much centered in philosophy, and too much detached 
from formal theology, ever to ** feel or speak as a Puritan." But it is certain that 
he oilvocated changes in the dii'ectiou of Puritanism far more strongly in 1603 
than in 1680. 

^ Spedding, i. 96, 97. It is perhaps in reference to this letter that Dean 
Churen savs (Bacon, n. 12), ** Ho was proud to sign himself the pupil of Whitgift 
and to wrue for him. 

Bacon was always proud ’* to write for those in authority and far too Mrilling 
to make himself the ** pen " for expressing opinions which he afterwards disavowed. 
But, apart from this general disposition of his, 1 do not know any evidence that 
he was specially ** proud "to perform this rather insincere service. The letter 
was not written in nis own name, but in the name of Walslngham, addressed to 
on official in France : and, though Bacon did not decline to do the work nor to 
frame the alterations " dictate bv the Master of his old college, there is no 
indication at all that he was ** proud " of his work, or satisfied with the alterations. 
Here is his note to Whitgift to speak for itself : — 

**TO MY LORD OF CARTRRBURY. 

**1t may PLBA8K TOOR ORACX, 

**t UAVB considered the objeotione, perueed tlie etatutre, and framed the alterative, 
which I send ; etill keeping myself within the brevity of a letter and form of narration, wt 
entering Into a form of aivameut or dtsputatlon. For, in my poor eoncelt. It le somewhat agMnN 
the m^Mty of princes* actions to make too norioue and atrmng apologies ; but rather to set 
them forth plainly, and so ae there may appear an harmony and oonatancy in them, eo that one 
part Qpholaetli another. And ao 1 with your Grace all proapeiity. 

“ my poor lodging this, etc.. 

Tour Orace'e most dntUbl 

Pupil aso Servamt.** 

Hr. Spedding rsmarks on the paper in question : It is to be remembered 
ihdeed that it was not written in his own name, and that his was not the last 
judgment which was to be satisfied. Whitgift, as well as Walsinghsm, had a 
strong personsl interest in the matter, nor did he want either authority or oppor- 
tuniw to correct his old pupil's exercise. If the original manuscript shonld ever 
be diseoamid I think traces will be found . . . where the style and lo^c ludt a 
little, of the Primate's hand.*' 
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without a word of reproof for the Bishops, Again, later on 
(1616), when he found that the King was determined to make 
no concessions to the Puritans, he adapts himself once more to 
the royal views, and faces about so completely that he actually 
adopts the tone of one who is more conservative than the King 
himself and most earnestly hopeful that his Majesty will give 
way to no innovations. Times, no doubt, had changed. An 
interval of twelve years (1 604-16) had introduced a temporary 
reaction in some quarters against extreme Puritanism, and bad 
allowed many pleasing and hallowed associations to gather round 
some of those very rites and forms of the Anglican Church which 
had previously excited most dislike and suspicion. But we shall 
be doing no injustice to Bacon by supposing that the Courtier, 
rather than the Statesman, speaks in the following passage in 
which Bacon (1616) strenuously warns Villiers, the royal 
Favourite, against making the slightest concession to these same 
Nonconformists whose cause the writer had pleaded with equal 
strenuousness in 1604: — 

“It is dangcrtms to give the least ear to such innovators, but it is des* 
perate to be misled by them. . . . Besides the Roman Catholics, there 
are a generation of sectaries. . . . They have been several times very busy in 
this kingdom, under the colourable pretensions of zeal for the reformation 
of religion. Tiie King your Master knows their dispositions very well ; 
a small thing will put him in mind of them. His Majesty had experience 
of them in Scotland ; I hope he will beware of them in England. A little 
countenance or connivance sets them on fire.” ^ 

It is for these reasons that the paper on the Pacification and 
Edification of the Church, deserves our special attention as being 
the truest exponent of Bacon’s real ecclesiastical policy. Speaking 
his own mind, for once, freely, he advocates Church Reform. 
He pleads, not for a mei'e “ countenance or “ connivance,” but 
' for a “ law which may give a liberty.” He is ready to give up 
such details as the surplice, the ring in marriage, the name of 
Priest, the use of Confirmation in its present shape, and the allow- 
ance of private Baptism ; but be is ready to do much more than 
this. It is not that he will merely concede a considerable im- 
mediate reform ; he goes further, and maintains the need of 
future and periodic reforms in the Church. 

^ Speddiog, vi. 18-SS. 
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It 18 excellently said by the Prophet, State super vias aniiquas^ ei videte 
quwnam sit via recta et vera, et ambulate in ta; so as he doth not say, Siate 
super vias antiquae et ambulate in eia. . . . But, not to handle this matter 
common-place-like, I would only ask why the civil State should be purged 
and restored by good and wholesome laws made every third or fourth year 
in Parliaments assembled, devising remedies as fast as time breedeth 
mischiefs, and contrariwise the ecclesiastical State should still continue 
upon the dregs of time, and receive no alteration now for these five-and- 
forty years and more ? If any man shall object that, if the like inter- 
mission had been used in civil causes also, the error had not been great, 
surely the wisdom of the kingdom hath been otherwise in experience for 
three hundred years at least. But if it be said to me that there is a 
difference between civil causes and ecclesiastical, they may as well tell me 
that churches and chapels need no reparations, though houses and castles 
do ; whereas commonly, to speak truth, dilapidations of the inward and 
spiritual edification of the Church of Ood are in all times as great as the 
outwanl and material.^’ 

Had these sensible and statesmanlike views been adopted, 
the Church of England might have been made to include, 
and might perhaps now include, all but a small minority 
of the nation; and the adoption of this ecclesiastical policy 
might have gone far to conciliate the House of Commons 
and to prevent the civil war which was to fall upon the 
next generation. But the King peremptorily rejected such 
advice. “ I will have none of that,” said he to the Puritan 
Doctors who pleaded for elasticity of ceremonial, “I will 
have one doctrine, one discipline, one religion, in sub- 
stance and ceremony. Never speak more on that point — 
how far you are bound to obey.” The Church historian Fuller, 
after relating the King^s determination, remarks that thence- 
forward many cripples in conformity were cured of their former 
halting therein ; and such who knew not their own, till thw 
knew the King’s, mind in this matter, for the future quiel^ 
digested the Ceremonies of the Church.” It is hard to decide 
to which of these two classes Bacon should be assigned. A 
sound Anglican would certainly call him a cripple in Con* 
formity ; ” on the other hand, his extraordinary power of uncon- 
scious self-adaptiveness may perhaps justify the assertion that 
** he knew not his own mind till he knew the King*s.” Be that 
as it may, he obeyed to the letter the royal command never to 
speak more on that poiid^” The printed copies of the treatise 
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appear to have been ** called in immediately after the King’s 
decision was known ; ^ and, as we have seen above, when he 
undertakes afterwards to advise Villiers on the subject, the King 
himself could not be more conservative, and more averse to 
the countenancing or conciliating of ** sectaries/’ than the 
converted author of Certain Comiderationa touching tha better 
Pacification and EdijUation of the Church of Engla^nd. 

Here then once more we have to lament tlie extraordinary 
suppleness, the portentous power of adapting his mind to the 
mind of others — much as if he had “never known his own 
mind ” — which made Bacon one of the most pernicious 
of counsellors for any man in authority who had not insight 
enough to perceive at once the wisdom of his advice. He 
had not the same courage in mainlining his moral, as in 
maintaining his intellectual convictions ; he could “ strive for 
the truth unto death ” * in Science, but not in Politics. 
None knew bettor than he that “ it is one thing to under- 
stand persons, and another thing to understand matters,” ^ and 
he prided himself upon understanding both, and did understand 
both : but he deliberately sacrificed ** the real part of business ” 
in order to retain his hold on the “ humours ” of great persons— 
always in the hope of hereafter influencing the great for some 
good end, and always with the result of making himself their 
tool. And hence he met the fate ordained for those who know 
but will not “ strive for the truth ” : he made himself " an 
underling to foolish men, and accepted the person of the 
mighty.” 


§15 Bacon is made Solicitor-General 


In the Parliament which met 19 March, 1604, Sir Francis 
Bacon was again returned for Ipswich and St. Albans, and at 
once assumed a position prominent in the House and conciliating 
to the new Sovereign, He spoke in favour of a proposal to 
compound with the King for the extinction of Purveyance, at 
the same time maintaining the royal rights of Preemption and 
Prisage, and extolling the Prerogative as being no less ancient 


^ Spedding, UL 102. 


* BocktiaUicus, iv. 27, 28* 


* izU. 8. 
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than the Law : '' captU inter nvthila ecmditnr!* Charged with a 
petition to the King touching the abuses of Pmweyors^ he 
recommended (27 April) the suppression of their malpractices 
by appeal to two examples ; the one, of King Edward the Third, 
who in his time made ten laws against this abuse ; the second 
is the example of Qod himself who hath said and pronounced 
that He will not hold them guiltless that take His name in vain ; 
for all these great misdemeanours are committed in, and under, 
your Majesty's name." 

Besides warmly siding with the King in the proceedings for 
the Union (to consider the details of which he was the first of 
the Commissioners appointed by the House), he also advocated 
in characteristic language a subsidy to the Crown: “Let not 
this Fariiament end, like a Dutch feast, in salt meats ; but like 
an English feast, in sweet meats ; " but the doubtful reception 
given to the project induced the King to express his wish that 
it should be dropped. In the discussions of the Commissioners 
on the Union, Bacon played a leading part ; and to him, in con* 
junction with the Lord Advocate of Scotland, was intrusted the 
task of reducing the articles to a coherent whole. The instru- 
ments were signed and sealed on 6 December, 1604; but 
before this time Bacon had received his first token of the favour 
of the new Sovereign ; it did, not, however, amount to much, 
being no more than the gift by Patent of his office of Learned 
Counsel, which hitherto he had held merely on verbal warrant. 
At the same time he received (18 August, 1604) a pension of 
£60 a year for life ; but this was not in the way of a salary, but 
expressly granted " in consideration of the good services " of his 
hrother ArUhony, the intimate and faithful friend of Essex,^ who 
had co-operated with the Earl in keeping up a correspond6n|6 
with the Court of James, for the purpose of facilitating the 
Scotch succession.’* So far as concerns promotion, Bacon was 

' ^ Rymer*f FMera^ xwL 697. 

* Mail Ohareh (p. 75). witlurat mentio&iiig the pensioa “ rim in Anthony’s 
nuMt mjB ^ ** Bacon, who had hitherto bew an nnswom ana unpaid member of 
tibe Learned Oonnsd, now reoeiTed his office by patent, wiih a small salary ; ” 
but I can Snd no record of any ** salary.” Even mfbssor Gardiner says {Hisioiy^ 
i 146} : ** Bacon retained, indeed, the title of Klnris Oonnsel, and hs draw the 
saeh as it was;** and again (i6. 195): *‘On August IS, Bacon was fes* 
tabliAe^^ )>y Patent in the position of a King's Conned, with which he rseewed a 
psnHon 440 ” no mention being made of the graanda on which the “ pension ” 
Wasgive% ' 
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still neglected, and he himself appears to hare expected nothing 
better ; for two or three months afterwssrds^ when the Solicitor’s 
place was filled (October 1604) he did not even apply for it. In 
the summer of 1605, when the place of Chief Justice of Common 
Pleas was vacant, Bacon was again passed over ; and in the trials 
and investigations that followed the discovery of the Gunpowder 
Plot in November 1605, his services were not required by the 
Government. 

The length of the interval between December 1604, and the 
reassembling of Parliament in November 1605, gave Bacon 
leisure for working at his Advancemmt of Learning (for a sum- 
mary of which see Appendix II), and apparently induced hiin to 
alter his purpose of publishing the first book by itself. In any 
case the two books appeared in October 1605. Sending a copy 
to Sir Thomas Bodley he repeats the protestation which he had 
made to Cecil two years before, that he has renounced civil 
causes," and devoted himself to philosophy ; I think no man 
may more truly say with the Psalm, ‘ Multum incola fuit anima 
mm* (My soul hath long dwelt with them that are enemies 
unto peace) than myself. For I do confess since I was of any 
understanding my mind hath in effect been absent from that 1 
have done ; and in absence are many errors which I do willingly 
acknowledge, and amongst the rest this great one that led the 
rest ; that knowing myself by inward calling to be fitter to hold 
a book than to play a part, I have led my life in civil causes, for 
which 1 was not very fit by nature, and more unfit by the 
preoccupation of my mind.” , 

When Bacon wrote thus, he had good cause for thinking that 
his chance of legal promotion was small. Yet, however he 
might write as a pliilosopher to a philosopher, disavowing 
aptitude for civil causes, there can be no doubt that afterwards 
he bitterly felt his non-advancement. Writing to the Lord 
Chancellor (July 1606) he says that bis non-promotion makes 
him **a common gaze and a speech,” and that the little repu- 
tation which by his industry he gathers is scattered and taken 
away by continual disgraces, evmy new man coming above him. 
Simultaneous letters to the King and Cecil prove that he had 
been for some time assiduously seeking and expecting office. 
Among other reasons for precising his suit he alleges his desiie 

1 
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to satisfy his wife’s frieods ; for Sir Francis Bacon was now a 
married man. On 10 May, 1606, being now in his forty-seventh 
year, he married Alice Barnham, no doubt the alderman’s 
** handsome daughter,” whom he had mentioned three years 
before in his letter to Cecil.^ In answer to a cousin’s congratula- 
tions on his marriage, he replies that his fortune is improved by 
it, and that he has no cause to be dissatisfied ; ** I thank Ood I 
have not taken a thorn out of my foot to put into my side ; for 
as my state ” (i,e, fortune) is somewhat amended, so I have no 
other circumstance of complaint.” Bacon’s letters make 
scarcely any mention of her.^ The remarks in the Essays on 
** nuptial love ” as compared with friendly love ” — “ Nuptial 
love maketh mankind, friendly love perfecteth it,” ® — would not 
lead us to infer that Bacon’s experience caused him to form a 
very high estimate of married life. But, passing over a good- 
natured anecdote of Bacon’s biographer, Hawley — which implies 
that Lady Bacon had a somewhat unruly tongue — we only know 
that after her husband’s death she married his gentleman usher, 
and that Bacon (1625) revoked “for just and great causes” the 
provision he had previously made for her in his will, and left 
her “ to her right only.” * 

Bacon soon found on opportunity of again serving the King in 
Parliament. During the debate on Naturalization in February 
1607, violent invectives were made against Scotland and Scotch- 
men in England, which Bacon answered (17 February) in a 
speech that usefully illustrates the Essay on Greatness of 
Kingdoms. Bidiculing the danger of overcrowding England 
with Scotchmen, he pointed out that England is thinly 
populated, Ireland fertile and desolate, and as a last 
resource, there is always open for a valorous and warlike nation 
some honourable war for the enlargement of their bordfts.^ 
After a rapid histoty of Naturalization, the wise liberality 

^ Lady Bacon's father was Benedict Barnham, a draper of London, elected 
aldeman of Breail Street Ward in 1591, and aheriff in the same year ; her eldest 
sister, Elisabeth, married Marvin, Lord Audley and Earl of CasUehaven, who was 
executed on Tower Hill in 1651. 

* The brief commendation in a letter to Hickes (27 August, 1610, see p. 168, 
below), is the only exception I can remembeor. 

^ JIUMuys, z« 64. 

"*‘Of his domestic life,” writes Brofessor Fowler {Francis Bacon, p. 12) ** we 
hear nothing, and may therefore infer that it was peaoefol, if not happy." 

• EMye, xxix. 227-87. 
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of Rome in extending her franchise to foreign sabjects is 
contrasted with the fatal jealousy of Sparta.^ He predicts 
that union under one Government, unless accompanied by 
Naturalization, will be followed by jealousies, quarrels, and 
ultimately by war between the two nations. England, when 
firmly united to Scotland, **with Ireland reduced, the sea 
provinces of the Low Countries contracted (?) and shipping 
maintained,” would be one of the greatest monarchies that hath 
been on the earth. 

A very prominent place is given in this speech to a warlike 
policy. After endeavouring to remove the alarm of an influx of 
poor Scotch immigrants by arguing, first, that the Scotch wiU 
not come without means to support themselves, secondly, that 
England and Ireland are not yet fully peopled, so that there is 
room for all, he goes on to suggest that, in the last resort, more 
room may easily be obtained by a foreign war, 

“ The third answer (Mr. Speaker) which 1 give, is this : I demand what 
is the worst effect that can follow of surcharge of people ? Look into all 
stories, and you shall find it never other than some honourable war for the 
enlargement of their borders which find themselves pent upon foreign parts ; 
which inconvenience in a valorous and warlike nation, I know not whether 
I should term an moonvenienco or no ; for the saying is most true, though in 
another sense, Otwne solum forti palria . . , And certainly (Mr. Speaker) and 
1 hope 1 may speak it without offence, that if we did hold ourselves worthy, 
whensoever just cause should be given, either to recover our ancient rights, 
or to revenge our late wrongs, or to attain the honour of our ancestors, 
or to enlarge the patrimony of our posterity, we would never in this manner 
forget the considerations of amplitude and greatness, and fall at variance 
about profits and reckonings, fitter a great deal for private persons than for 
Parliaments and Kingdoms.” 

The greatness of a nation, be continues, is based on its 
military power ; and it is not gold, but the sinews of men, that 
make the sinews of war ; witness Persia, Macedon, Home, the 
Turks, and in modem times the Swiss. 

^ All which examples (Mr. Speaker) do well prove Solon’s opinion of the 
authority and mastery that iron hath over gold. And therefore, if 1 shall 
apeak unto you mine own heart, methinka we should a little disdain that the 
nation of Spain — which, howsoever of late it hath grown to rule, yet of ancient 
time served many ages, first under Carthage, then under Borne, after nnder 


I 2 


^ Sssisys, zxix. 101. 
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Saneeai^ Gotbs, and otheia-Hdioiild of late yean take unto tliemaelvee that 
•pirtt ae to dream of a Monarchy in the West, according io thait devioe» 
Video eolem orUnUm in oceidente^ only bccanae they have ravished from 
some wild and unarmed people mines and store of gold ; and, on the other 
side, that this Island of Brittany, seated and manned as it is, and that hath 
(I make no qnestion) the best iron in the world, that is, the best soldiers of 
the world, should think of nothing but reckonings and audits, and fneum 
and tuumf and I cannot tell what.” ^ 


Deprecating the imputation of courtier-like flattery, it were 
much alike/’ he says, “ to rest a ' tacebo ' as to sing a ‘ placebo ’ * 
in tliis business. But I have spoken out of the foundation of 
my heart. • Orcdidi propter quod locutus mm ’ (I believed, there- 
fore I spake). So as my duty is performed. The judgment is 
yours, Qod direct it for the best.” 

There is uo doubt that in this speech, and especially in his 
advocacy of a warlike policy, Bacon was expressing his genuine 
convictions. We have not only the JEasay on Oreatnm of 
Kingdoms but also the trustworthy and unmistakable evidence 
of his private entries in the Commentaries Solutes? to show that 
he deliberately desired an aggressive foreign policy in order to 
divert the attention of the English people from questions affecting 
the royal Prerogative. But it was natural that such constant 
and valuable support should be none the less appreciated in 
high quarters because it was sincere; and two or three days 
afterwards Bacon received the promise of the Solicitor’s place 
when next vacated. The promise was soon fulfilled, and on 25 
June, 1607, in his forty-seventh year, Sir Francis Bacon became 
Solicitor-General, with an income of £1,000 a year (about £4,000 
of our money) and the prospect of further promotion. 

At this point in Bacon’s career we may introduce a friend of 
his, the principal confidant of his litmiy projects. Toby 
Matthew, son of the Bishop of Durham, seems to have been fcSd 


* Oontidaring the spaee and ^mphasie whish Baeoti giVee to War as at least a 
poeeible outlet for auperfluoas population 1 think it deserved at leaat a word of 
mention in the rather long summary of this speech given by Professor Gardiner 
1. S8S,S33), who thus statee that port of the amment which deak With 


eryiwg 

wiH|vster« If they Weie'loo little, the see was span. Gommeree weald 
mvimi to thoosande. Ireland waa waiting Ibr oohmlata to till it, and the 
•eiutiide of Vifgittia wea erying aloud for inhamtante.** 

* lOL ISA * See p. 148, bdow. 
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of Ktemtore and taavel, and Baoott had a great eeqpeot for bis 
Mtoaiy judgment and a sbon^ peiwmal affactton for him. Their 
fHendship lasted unhrqken ^ Baconh death; and in the hat 
^ear of his life he wrote the enlarged jfomy on fHendsMpt as a 
hind of memorial of the. bqnd that had united them. While 
travelling <»i the Continent from 1605 to 1607 he was oonverted 
to the Roman Catholic faith, and oonae^uentiy, upon retormng 
to England was committed to safo custody (prol^hly in Xnmheth) 
while his case was under conaideration. The following letter, 
written (at the end of 1607) to put off a propos^ visit 
from Mattiiew, shows how Francis Bacon valued hie ffiend's 
criticisms 

“Sir, 

“ Booause you Rhalt not Iom your labour this afternoon, which now I must 
needs spend with my Lord Chancellor, I send my desire to you in this 
letter, that you will take care not to leave the writing which I left with you 
last, with any man, so long os that he may be able to take a copy of it j 
because first it must be censured by yon and then cmuddored again 
by me. 

“ The thing which I expect most from yon is, that yon would read it 
carefully over by yoursdf ; and to moke some HtUs notes in writing where 
you think (to ^eek like a critic) that 1 do perhaps. •atfomeMwre; or when 
I do indulgere gmio; or where, ip fine, I give eny manner of disadvantage 
to myself. This, super totam materiem, you most pot fail to note, besides 
all such words and phrases as yon cannot like ( for you know in how high 
account I keve your judgment.” 


As Matthew refosed to take the oath which, at the King’s 
command, was tendered to him, be was committed to the Fleet, 
Meanwhile Bacon, although he- interceded for him, wrote him the 
following letter, which is interes&igaa an illustration of the 
Essay on Superdition, and of Qaeon’k attitude towards Roman 
OathoUcism. 

“Mk- Mattws, 

<*1)0 not think me foagetfol or alterad toward* 70.0, But if I should 
esy I could do yon any good I should make my power more than it ia 
1 do bear that whkh I am far, that you grow mote impatient 

ami busy than at first ; whidt maheth me exceedingly fear the isnw ofithot 
whiebieeBWthnottoakBiidatasfaqr' 1 sayoslf am oat of doubt that yon 
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luiv6 bee& miiierably abufied wbea you were fint seduced ; ^ but that whidi 
I take in compassion, others may take in severity. I pray God (that 
understandeth us all letter than we understand one another) contain you 
(even as I hope He will) at the least within the bounds of loyalty to his 
Mi^jesty, and natural piety towards your country. And I entreat you 
much sometimes to meditate upon the extreme effocts of Superstition in 
this last Powder Treason ; fit to be tabled and pictured in the chambers of 
meditation, as another hell above the ground ; and well justifying the 
censure of the heathen that superstition is far worse than atheism ; by how 
much it is less evil to have no opinion of God at all, than such as is 
impious towards His divine majesty and goodness.” > 

“ Good Mr. Matthew, receive yourself back from these courses of perdition. 
Willing to have written a great deal more, 1 continue. . . 

Not long afterwards (February, 1608) Matthew was released 
from prison on condition of going into exile : but his literary 
correspondence with Bacon was not broken off, as will be here- 
after seen. 


§16 Signs of the Coming Revolution 


Four years under the new Sovereign ought to have sufficed to 
prepare the most short-sighted of political prophets for some 
great struggle between the Crown and the House of Commons. 

As early as 1604, when Parliament was prorogued (7 July), 
the breach between the King and the Commons was ** practically 
final.’'* James appeared to have no knowledge of the privileges 
of Parliament, and no sense of the spirit which had originated 
the^l and which should have regulated his relations with his 
subjects. ''The privileges of our House, and therein the 
liberties and stability of the whole kingdom, hath been more 
universally and dangerously impugned than ever, as we suppos^ 
since the beginning of Parliaments ; ” such was the ominour 
remonstrance provoked by the King’s arbitrary conduct in the 
very first year in which he met a House of Commons. Every- 
thing tended to widen the gulf between James and his people. 
James, as he fondly hoped, had settled ecclesiastical questions at 
the Hampton Court Conference, but the Commons immediately 


* Maltlww was converted after ** ceeing some of the miraclee of tbe Ghuveh.'*— 
SueddSbg^ iy» 6. 

* J8Wi& xvii. 1. 

* JMlUunry if HiUtUmdl Biography^ ii. SS6. 
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afterwards uiged reforms in the interest of the Nonoonfonnists ; 
the King had taken steps for the revocation of injurious Mono- 
polies* but the Commons, with a view to the liberation of trade* 
were preparing a laige measure aimed at the Monopolies of the 
great Companies ; the discussion of the proposed composition for 
Wardships and tenures had led to inconvenient inquiries into the 
condition and sources of the Crown revenues; and now the 
renewal of complaints of long standing arising from the disputed 
jurisdiction of the Council of Wales, threatened to trench 
on the royal Prerogative.^ And beneath all these particular 
grievances there was the less definite and for more fatal eviL 
which no statesman could hope to remove, the want of sympathy 
and confidence between the House of Commons and the King, 
arising from an unalterable difference of natures, interests, and 
opinions. 

Even if James had been the Solomon Bacon believed, or tried 
to believe, him to be, Solomon himself would have found all his 
powers tasked in the endeavour to solve the political problems 
of the time. Everywhere the nation was outgrowing the 
machinery of national Government : and the problem of adjust- 
ment was almost insoluble. The ordinary income of the Crown 
was no longer equal to the ordinary demands on it, and, what- 
ever may have been the reason, the subsidies brought in less 
than formerly. Three subsidies in the beginning of James’s 
reign brought in less than two in the beginning of Elizabeth’s ; 
yet the people thought they were paying more.* Even with 
the strictest economy James would have bad to spend a tenth 
more than his receipts ; and James was so Ax from an economist 
that, by 1608, his ordinaiy expenditure exceeded his ordinary 
income by £83,000 and his debt had risen to a million * The 
great problem, therefore, was how to obtain the double result of 
replenishing the King’s coffers without discontenting the people — 
a problem that was always before the minds both of Cecil and 
his supporter. Bacon. The ^ latter familiarly alludes to it in 
his private notebook, as poll, igm.!' i.e. ^polUica i genUno** or 

1 Spedding, iii. 210. * Spedding, ir. 149. 

* Tp Qndoratand the meening of these figures the reader most remember that 
the ayerage of the twelTs Supplies Toted in the reign of Elizabeth amounted to 
no nhore thsn £160,000 ; in other words, daring the whole ^ her reign she 
received firom the House of Commonanot more thim two inUlitme. 
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“ ib6 policy : ” " To correspond to Salisbury (Cecil) in the 
of 6^it8 and levies of money, and to. respect jpdH, i gem. 
for emptying coffers and alienation of the people,” and agiun, " To 
thinH of matters against next Parliament for satisfaction of King 
and people in my particular” {i.e. so as to make himself accept- 
able to ]^th), “ otherwise with respect ad FoU. i gem.” 

Closely connected irith the Poll, i gem. was another difficulty, 
the use and abuse of the royal PrerogatiTe. The old feudal 
system assigned to the Crown many rights which, being in 
former 'times intelligible as well as valuable, had, therefore, been 
once borne without complaint. Tliere was for example EacvMge, 
or Knight’s service, due from one who held land in Knight’s 
tenure, whereby the tenant was bound to follow bis Lord into 
the Scottish or Welsh wars at his own charge. Since these wars 
were no longer possible, was this to be still exacted ? Again, a 
Minor, being unable to serve in the field, might naturally be 
assigned in feudal times as a Ward to the Crown, and the 
profits of the estate might naturally be made chargeable with 
the service which the Ward could not perform ; and this right, 
continued into the seventeenth century, was a source of con- 
siderable revenue to the Crown ; but was this also to continue, 
when the reason for it had disappeared 7 ' Another source of 
revenue was the granting of Monopolies. Elizabeth had allayed 
the popular discontent by suppressing many of these ; but she 
hpd not disclaimed the right thus to exercise her royal Pre- 
rogative: and the question, therefore, remained undecided. 
Most important of all, there was the question of Impositions, 
that is, of the King’s right to impose duties at will upon exports 
and imports. This involved the fundamental question of 
supremafsy in the State. For if the King could levy Impositions 
at will, he could govern without the aid of Parliament; if ni]% 
Parliament could always control the Cfovernin^t by refuting 
auppUen. On tbq one tide it was alleged agtinti> Impotiticma 
that the Edwards had bound themselves not to levy them, and 
that none had been levied from the time of Kobeid II. to Queen 
Maty ; on the other tide, that they had been levied for a hundred 
years during the times of the Edwards, and also during the last 

* (of Wardship) “was onelnigealNiM; wliaUw it 

waa, it waa atfioUy Itfd. ->Qai4in«r, nietorg, i, 171. 
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^Lctj yeaiQ ; and a receat dedaiaii in the H^ohequer ^ auf^ported 
the right of the Crown. Here, thereforOi^ was a subject for 
dispute,, sufficient, of itself, to make a breach between even a 
wise King and a loyal people. 

How did Cecil, and how did Bacon, propose to deal with this 
and other kindred questions ? Throe courses appear tp have 
been open to them. 

They might have admitted that the feudal and exceptional 
powers attached to the Crown were unfit for the times, and 
might have advised the King to commute them for fixed pay- 
ments, more profitable to him and less galling to his subjects. 
This plan would have at once allayed much popular irritation ; 
it would have removed much occasion for future misunderstand- 
ing ; and it might have induced a ,wise Sovereign to study 
economy, by enabling him to ascertain the exact amount of his 
income, aud by stimulating him to suit his expenditure to his 
receipts. The disadvantage would have been that, unless it left 
the King largely dependent upon supplementary subsidies, it 
would have made him independent of Parliament and not 
unlikely to become practically despotic. But it was, at all events, 
for the King’s interests ; and the plan might have been prudently 
and even patriotically suggested by a courtier, who did not 
wish to exchange the personal government of the Sovereign 
for government by a fluctuating and irresponsible House of 
Commons. 

A second course would have been to suppress all Monopolies 
and Impositions in practice, while tacitly retaining the power of 
granting Monopolies and levying Impositions as part of the royal 
jPrerogative, thus not raising the question of right or legality, 
and trusting to the gratitude of the House of Commons for 
liberal and compensative Subsidies. The attention of the 
people might further have been djvesteil fmm burning con- 
stitutional questions by introducing, at eveiy meeting of 
Parliament, popular measores for reforming the laws, encour- 
aging commerce, and the like, so that the whole nation, as 
well aa the House of Commons, might lay afide its antagonism 
to the royal Prerogative. This was the oonrse adopted by 
EUzifoeth towards the end of her reign, when paoifyiDg the 
^ case, dedded in IdOS ; tas Osrdliisr, Biatory^ iL pp 5-7. 
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popular discontent at Monopolies; and it succeeded for the 
time. But an obvious objection to it was, that the royal 
self-sacrifice might not bear fruit for some years; and mean- 
time the royal necessities were rapidly growing. Elizabeth 
succeeded ; but she succeeded because she had the good fortune 
to die soon afterwards, bequeathing her debts to her successor ; 
James had no such prospect before him. And it might also be 
asked. Was it worth while to retain, in a dormant state, rights 
which every year of inaction would make it more difficult for 
the Crown to recall to life ? In any case, this course, if practic- 
able at all, was not compatible with delays, hesitations, bickerings, 
half-concessions ; if the King was to adopt this course, he must 
adopt it quickly and heartily. 

A tbinl course would have been to divert the attention of 
the nation from Constitutional questions by a spirited and 
popular foreign policy, championing the cause of the Protestants 
in Europe, and making Great Britain the centre of a powerful 
Protestant League. It is hardly necessary to mention as a 
fourth course, the plan of giving up, as obsolete, without 
contract or bargain, all exercise of the royal Prerogative that 
had become obsolete and unduly burdensome to the subject, 
and all that excited suspicion by reason of abuses in the past 
and anticipations of abuses for the future. To a very much 
nobler and wiser king than James, such advice might well 
have seemed quixotic; and even if James had been the king 
to accept it, Cecil and Bacon were not the counsellors to offer it. 
It might have been the best course ; but, in the circumstances 
we ore considering, it was impracticable, and may, as such, be 
dismissed. 

There remain then the three policies described above, the 
first, the Prudent or Mercantile Policy; the second, the Dis-^ 
tractive and Paternal Policy; the third, the Distractive and 
Spirited Foreign Policy. Of these Cecil chose the first, and 
Bacon systematically and (as far as we can see) sincerely 
supported it during his life, although he bitterly inveighed 
against it as soon as. its author was in the grave. It was 
.frustrated by the inconstancy or insincerity of the King ; and, 
after it had failed, Bacon, instead of bying to recur to it, 
resorted to the Distinctive and Paternal Policy, with occasional 
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vain attempts to induce the King to adopt the third course, 
which in his own heart he thought the best, the Distractive 
and Spirited Foreign Policy. But all his efforts were inevitably 
barren. The Prerogative question had gone too far, even in 
the reign of Elizabeth, to be now ignored under her successor. 
Settled it must be in some way ; and that it must be settled 
was probably patent to almost every member of the House 
of Commons except Bacon and the tribe of courtiers who had 
neither ability nor desire to see, or foresee, anything that was 
disagreeable to the King. 

It was characteristic of this most sanguine of counsellors that 
he should have supposed tliat tho great constitutional question 
of the day could be buried by simply ignoring it. But we are 
startled to find him at the same time using language calculated 
to magnify the difficulty. At the least, it might have been 
supposed that, during the discussion of these questions, ho 
would have studiously avoided every word that might have 
led the King to magnify, and tho Commons to dread and 
suspect, the Prerogative of the Crown. But no : he loses no 
occasion for bringing the Prerogative forward; he justifies it, 
extols it, amplifies it. Perhaps he thought by enhancing the 
value of it, to enhemee the price at which the Commons must 
expect to redeem the burdens which it entailed ; more probably 
he perceived that this was the surest way to obtain entrance to 
the King’s confidence ; but in any case few did so much as 
Bacon to confirm the King in his most dangerous pretensions, 
and to convince the House of Commons that the Royal 
Prerogative might be turned against ’ the liberties of the 
people, 

A brief sketch of the course of Cecil’s policy may throw 
light on much that Bacon said and did as a member of the 
House of Commons, and in the capacity of confidential adviser 
to the King, both here and afterwards. 
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§ 17 Cecil’s Remedy against the CoMoia Revolution; 
“THE Great Contract” 

In April 1608, Cecil, now Earl of Salisbury, was made Lord 
Treasurer, and found an annual deficiency of £83,000, and 
a debt of a million. He immediately (June 1608) availed 
himself of the Prerogative to lay on new Impositions to the 
amount of £60,000 a year, and increased the tax on ale-houses 
by £10,000 a year. It is possible that he did this in order to 
predispose the House of Commons to purchase exemption from 
those and other irregular exercises of the Prerogative ; in any 
case, when Parliament met (9 Feb. 1610) Salisbury frankly 
and fully set before them the King’s necessities almost in the 
form of a balarrce-sheet, and at tho same time mentioned a 
** rotributioi^ ” from the Crown, as contingent on the “ contri- 
bution ” from the subject. Subsequently (81 Feb,) he irrformed 
them that the King required £600,000 down, to discharge his 
debts, and an annual contribution of £200,000, After some nego- 
tiation, the Commons, having received permission to treat of the 
discharge of Tenures, stated (26 March) that if Knight’s service 
generally were turned into free and common socage,^ they were 
ready to give the King £100,000 yearly. On the 26tb of April 
they repeated their offer, explaining that the King was to retain 
the honour, and that they merely sought relief from the burdens 
of the Tenures. 

But on the day before this offer (25 April 1610), the King 
succeeded in borrowing £100,000 from the City of London. 
Now independent, he at once changes his front ; and Salisbury 
has to inform the Commons that " he feared lest some want im 
himself in conveying those things to them which the King pnK 
pounded, had made them more obsoure.’* And he proceeds to 
explain that, whereas they suf^osed the King was ready to porf 
wUh certain points of his Prerogative for £200,000 a year, they 
were entirely mistaken; the /act waa (hat, on, condition (heir 
ve^nff him £200,000 a year, and £600,000 doum, -Kin^ would 
graeiouety permit them to make a 'bargain wUh km for ^ 

^ '*8MiW»'*iB“ateann<kfliaid for wUch the stniMii fixed sad detemiasts 
la quality.” 
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fTdrdtk^ «mA the like, paying h/itn their wor^, in addiUon ta 
theeeeume. 

It ifl impoBsible to sappose ih«A SaHdraiy oould have thus 
mudnterpreted the King. He cotild not have trished his own 
project to £ul ; and his vexation was great when the Commons 
refused to allow the matter to he (hither discussed. On the one 
hand he endeavoured to soothe tittem hy declaring that the sums 
propounded to them had been "tendered rather by wby (dT 
estimation than of demand *' ; on the other, to intimidate them 
by a warning that for the House to dispute the legality of 
Impositions " wore but to bark against the moon.” But they 
could neither be coaxed into a renewal of their offer, nor 
frightened from a discussion of Impositions. Wlien the Govern- 
ment perceived their temper, the Speaker received orders to 
deliver a message " as from the King, warning them that the 
question as to his right to impose duties upon merchandise 
exported and imported had been settled judicially, and was 
not to be disputed in the House ; ” to which the House, on 
ascertaining that the Speaker had received this message from 
the Privy Council, responded “ that the same message, coming 
not immediately from his Majesty, should not be received as a 
message; and that in all messages from his Majesty, the 
Spetdier, before he delivered them, should first ask leave of 
the House, according as had anciently been accustomed.” 

Matters were made still worse when the King (21 May 1610) 
endeavoured to convince the House of the reasonableness of bis 
prohibition by a long speech, not only justifying his right to levy 
Impositions on exports and imports, but. also implying hie right 
to tax eUl other property. Concerning this speech, Chamberlain 
writes as follows : — 

“ Hie Slat of this present, he mode another speech to both the Houses, 
but so little to their aatuAiction that I hear it bred generally mndi dis^ 
oomfort to see onr monarehioal power and royal prerogative strained so high, 
and made so transcendent ererj Way that, if the prsctice should follow the 
positlonii, wa ore not like to leave ear snccessors that freedom which we 
received from onr foiefathera” * 

The answmr of tho Hbuse next morning Wras to apj^ibt a 
Committee ** to devise upon some course to be taken to infmm 
* SpeUiog, iv. 18S, wbenee the vdiole of this nartatiVe is taken. 
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his Majesty how much the liberties of the subject and the 
privilege of the Parliament were impeached by this inhibition 
to debate his Prerogative ” In order to divert the House from 
their purpose, Bacon made a clever speech, admitting indeed 
that *'if the matter debated concerned the right or interest of 
any subject or the Commonwealth,” he would not advise the 
House to desist ; but alleging that, if the matter concerned the 
Prerogative, the House always desisted upon inhibition ; as, for 
example, when Elizabeth had inhibited them from discussing 
her marriage, the succession, the appointment of a fast, and 
other matters: "'and therefore he persuaded the House to 
present these matters of Impositions as grievances to the 
Commonwealth (which the King had given us leave to do) but 
not to question his power and prerogative to impose.” But the 
House was not to be persuaded that the King's power of 
levying Impositions did not “concern the right or interest of any 
subject or the Commonwealth,” or that it was on the same 
footing as a royal marriage or the appointment of a fast. Tliey 
resolved to remonstrate, and accordingly sent messengers to the 
King with a Petition of Bight. 

The King replied by disavowing the plain meaning of the 
message conveyed through the Privy Council. He had not 
meant — so he now declared— to prohibit absolutely a discussion 
of the question, but only to suspend it in order that he might 
understand their intentions. The petition of the Commons was 
granted as they themselves had set it down. 

In the discussion which followed (27 June 1610) on the 
King’s right to levy Impositions, Bacon defended the Prerogative 
in a speech dealing almost solely with the point of law. The 
extract or manuscript of the speech is left unfinished ; and Mr. 
Spedding’s opinion is, that upon further consideration of the§| 
point of law or closer scrutiny of the records, Bacon saw 
reason to alter his conclusions, and consequently left the fair 
copy of the speech incomplete. However the House decidod 
not to put the question of right, whereby they would have 
condemned the judgment of the Court of the Excli^uer, “ but to 
frame a petition by way of grievance, implying the right, though 
not in express terms.” 

In answer to the Petition two or three of the Impositions 
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were removed, and the King (10 July 1610) expressed his 
willingness to assent to an Act which his power should ha 
suspended from ** imposing ” any more upon merchandise, without 
consent of Parliament. But the new Impositions, mnounting to 
£80,000 a year, remained unaltered ; and both the King and 
Cecil defended the right of Imposition in such a manner as to 
excite suspicions that, even if suspended, it might be revived. 
The Commons were not likely to forget the rather unlucky 
saying of Bacon in his recent speech, that “ Kiiigs shall not be 
bound by general words. Samson [is] not to be bound by 
cobwebs but by cords and accordingly, a few days afterwards, 
we find a member relating how the House was considering 
“ with what cords we thaU hind Samaovla hands, that is to say, 
his Majesties Prerogative." Meantime “ they went away ill 
satisfied: which they testified in their next day’s meeting, 
whenas subsidies were proposed and no more could be obtained 
but one subsidy and a single fifteen : which a knavish burgess 
said (but in the hearing of few) would do the King much good, 
and serve as a sutgmna ad tnelim respondendum." * 

On 13 July 1610, the Commons — tliough many of them 
susi)ecte<l that the Qovornment was not in earnest— offered 
£180,000 for the proposed concessions. But Salisbury, after 
reading a letter from the King offering to take £200,000, 
informed them that, in the event of refusing. Parliament would 
be dissolved, and the offer never repeated. In consequence of 
this pressure they consented, in return fur eight specified 
concessions, to give the King a perpetual revenue of £200,000 a 
year. On 21 July, the memorials of > the Contract were 
exchanged ; on the 23rd, after the King's answer to their other 
grievances had been read, Parliament was prorogued till 
16 October 1610. 

The Crown would have been decidedly the gainer if the 
contract had been carried out. The average proceeds from 
subsidies, from 1605 to 1609, had been about £81,000. Add 
to this the money value of the burdens from which the Com* 
mons had purohued exemption (estimated at £80,000 a year), 
and we obtain a total of £161,000 a year. Instead of this 
sum, tiie Crown was now to receive from Ute Commons a 
* Cwleton, 1$ Inly ; Spedding, iv. SOS. 
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jperjptival ytatly tax of £200,000| to be eecund to Uie Crown 
"by Act of Parliament in as strong sort as could be devised.’* 
What had the Commons received for this extra gift of £40,000 
a year, and for the unconditional permanence which they were 
attaching to tlieir contribution ? Possibly they had gained 
something in exemption from annoyances and occasional ex- 
tortions of money which passed out of the pockets of the 
subject, but not into the Treasury. But, if we set that aside 
the answer must be that they had gained nothing except a 
"gracious answer” to very important statements of grievances, 
including those of deprived and silenced ministers, pluralities 
and non-rOsidents, abuse of excommunication, abuse of the 
ecclesiastical commission. Prohibitions, Proclamations, ahd 
jurisdiction of provincial coundla To those who were dis- 
satisfied with the "gracious answer,” the Contract of the 
Commons may naturally have seemed too favourable to the 
King ; and they might well feel that the permanent endowment 
of the Crown might render it difficult for them to ^obtain a 
more “gracious answer" hereafter. No longer able to make 
Supply conditional on the redress of grievances, they were 
surrendering one of the most important of the privileges of the 
House of Commons. 

Meantime the Government was preparing to meet the 
Commons in October; and among other matters they had to 
consider the abuse of Proclamations ; in which, by forbidding 
certain acts under penalties (which could be enforced by the 
Star Chamber), the Crown virtually assumed a power of 
legislation. On 20 September the Council considered the 
subject, and in particular the Proclamation forbidding building 
in and near London. The Lord Chancellor was of opinion that 
if the King had not this power, he ought to have it ; and tiAt, 
if it oduM not be justified by precedent, a precedent shohld now 
be made by the Judges. 

Such an hhlaigement of the Prerogative by Judge-made law 
was obvimisljr most unwise in the &ce of the o^otition of the 
Oommons; aud Sir Edward Coke, the Lord Chief Justice, 
naturally detired time for conference wii& tiie other judges 
before giving his ojnnion. But Bacon, paxily perhaps because 
of his habitual ehmity to Coke, partly because his policy was 
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invariably to amplify the Prerogative both in season and out of 
season, reminded the Chief Justice that he had already 
virtually sanctioned Proclamations by his decisions on the 
bench, and that he [Coke] had himself given sentence in 
divers cases" for the Proidamation against building. In this 
arg^amentum ad horn hum Bacon had a manifest advantage 
over his adversary ; but he took a course likely to be most 
injurious to the real interests of the Crown, however much it 
might for the moment commend him to James, as being a 
“ peremj>tory royalist.” Coke showed more wisdom in replying 
that “ it was better to go back than to go on in the wrong way/ 
After conference, the judges decided that “the King by his 
Proclamation cannot create any oftcrK.‘e which was not an 
offence before;” and to this decision the King conformed. 

But although (in spite of Bacons courtier-like and 
inischicvoiis op|»osition) this obstacle to an understanding 
between the Crown and the (commons was removed, other 
obstacles soon arose. Courtiers and officials who were interested 
in collecting the dues of the Crown, could not acquiesce in a 
commutation which impoverished them ; and it was natural 
that they should attempt to make the King suspect that he 
had been cheated in his bargain, reminding him that, until hia 
debt was cleared off, he would still be at the niei’cy of Parliament. 
On the other hand the Commons feared that the King, by 
means of his permanent income, would be independent of them 
and neglectful of their grievances ; and hence they hesitated to 
commit themselves. On 81 October, 1610 (fifteen days after 
Parliament had met), the King, incensed at* their delay, required 
from the Commons a ** resolute and s]>oedy answer whether they 
would proceed with the Contract, yea, or no.” Their discussion 
revealed their suspicious humour; provision was to be made 
“ that this £200,000 be not doubled or trebled by enhancing of 
the coin by the King;” that Parliaments should be regularly 
held ; and that the £200,000 be not alienated from the King ; 
but no attempt was made to recede from their bargain. 
Meantime the King had come to the conclusion finally to break 
off the Contract; and he did this effectually by announcing 
(5 November, 1610) that in addUion to tht armual £200,000 awrf 
in addition to the subsidy and fifteenth last given, he expected 

K 
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a Supply of £500,000 for the payment of his debts: without 
thisi he said, it had never been his intention, much less his 
agreement, to proceed with the Contract. It can hardly be 
doubted that here again the King broke loose from bis chief 
adviser, and that he, and he alone, was responsible for the 
quashing of the Contract on which Salisbury had set his heart. 
The Commons of course replied that they could not proceed in 
the matter. An attempt was made by the King (after con- 
ference with some thirty members of the Lower House) to re- 
open the question ; but it completely failed. On 25 November, 
1610, James wrote a furious letter to Salisbury protesting 
that he had “had paticTice with this assembly these seven 
years, and from them received more disgraces, censures, and 
ignominies than over Prince did endure."’ He complains that 
at the last meeting of the Council they “ parted irresolute.” 
He bad followed their Lordsiiips' advice “ in having }iatience, 
hoping better issue. He cannot have asinine patience.” He 
therefore gave orders for the immediate adjournment of Parlia- 
ment; which was dissolved in the following February. And 
so ends the story of Cecil’s Great Contract. 


§ 18 Bacon’s Private Thoughts on Poi.itics 

Meantime, while Cecil was thus active, what was Bacon 
thinking of his activity, and of politics in general, of the 
coming Revolution, and of the best means for averting it? 
The answer to these questions will be found in a private 
note-book of his, called the Commentaries Solutua — i.e. “ Loose, 
or Miscellaneous, Commentary” — in which he set down liis 
thoughts, small and great, about all subjects, political, priv4k, 
literaiy, philosophical, as they suggested themselves to him in 
July, 1608, about a month after Cecil had laid on the new Im- 
positioua^ These jottings are, obviously, far more trustworthy, 
as an index of Bacon’s inmost convictions, than letters to the 
King, or speeches for the King, advocating the Prerogative. In 

^ Iv. The pegee bear the nuining title of Trangpoftata^ Le. 

irmufirred (irDm % former uoto-bMk). Some of the notes may therefore be of 
older date then July, 1608 ; some, hrom internal evideaoe, ate seen to have been 
written in Jnly« 8 m Speddi^ iv. 28. 
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the latter, Bacon may have naturally been influenced by a 
desire of promotion ; but in the former he relates himself to 
paper’* as to a most secret friend. The disjointed form of 
these entries; the frankness with which he makes the most 
discreditable avowals about himself; the cool directness with 
which he sets down plans for humouring, or utilising, the 
leading men of the day — including his cousin the Lord 
Treasurer, and the King himself — make it absolutely certain 
that the book could never have been written with a view to 
publication, or in the hope of exhibiting himself in a favourable 
light to jK^sterity. Here then we are safe with Bacon : here we 
have his true self described by one who has the amplest infor- 
mation and not the slightest temptation to excuse or gloss or 
misrepresent : for what is the use of making misrepresentations 
to a sheet of paper ? Every word, therefore, tliat Bacon sets 
down here wc may accept as representing what he believed to 
be his motives and objects. He may have been mistaken — as 
men are sometimes mistaken about their own motives and 
objects — but, unless we find him making himself out to be 
much better than wo have reason for thinking him to be, we 
must be very sceptical to disbelieve the evidence afforded by 
the Comment ariits Solutus as to Francis Bacon’s public and 
private <ibjccts. 

The sum of these secret records, so for as politics are con- 
oemod, is that Bacon exhibits himself in them as a resolute 
and determined courtier; without the slightest apprehension 
for the liberties of his country ; systematically aiming at the 
extension of the royal Prerogative ; jealous of lawyers and of the 
attacks of lawyers on what ho deemed the rights of the Crown ; 
apparently approving of Salisbury’s project for composition, but 
at the same time inclining to a policy of distracting the attention 
of the people from the enlargement of the Prerogative by an 
aggressive Foreign Policy. But all those general objects never 
induced him to forget the particular object of self-aggrandisement 
which pervades the Diary. And this is the weak point in our 
advocacy when we would fhin urge that Bacon was, at all events, 
sincere in his Monarchical theories. To be a Monarchist and 
exalt the Prerogative was so manifestly for his own interest, and 
he was so manifestly addicted to the constant contemplation of 

K 2 
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his own interest, that we can never feel quite certain whether 
his conviction is prompted by public or private considerations. 
But the total impression which the CommcTUarviLS Sohitus con- 
veys to us is that, so far as Bacon could be sincere where his 
own interests were concerned, he was sincere in taking the side 
of the Crown against the side of the people. We, in these days, 
see with perfect clearnoss that ** the Prerogative of the Crown 
would need to be curtailed when it was applied to less im- 
jKirtant objects than the maintainence of national unity.'* ^ But 
Bacon saw nothing of this. He liked Parliaments ; but Par- 
liament was to represent the wishes of the people, not to 
govern. The King, assisted by the Council, was to rule in 
reality as W'ell as in name ; and for that puiq>ose the Crown 
needed a revenue independent of the contributions of tlie 
people (except in time of war or other emergency), and the 
royal Prerogative required to be strengthened, not weakened. 
A good and wise king could govern better than a popular 
assembly. Whether James was equal to such a responsibility, 
and whether the favourites and flatterers whom he gradually 
collected round him, could supplement his inadequacies, Bacon 
never seems to have entertained a doubt. His intellect as 
well as his interests disposed him to )>refcr to see government 
in the hands of the few, and made him averse to “ji^qmhu'ity'* 
and {)opuIar men. 

The private sehciues of the Commentnrius may be deferred 
for further consideration ; we are now dealing only with the 
political notes ; and first among these in importance comes an 
entry as to the method of dealing with the great obstacle in the 
way of the enlargement of the Prerogative — the resistance of 
the lawyers. Without the lawyers, the country-gentlemen in 
House of Commons could have given no expression to i 
constitutional claims of the people, and therefore in order to 
silence the House James needed only to suppress the lawyers. 
Here Bacon was assured of the support both of the King and 
of the Archbishop of Canterbuiy (Bancroft). During the last 
two or three years (1605 — 8) there had been complaints on the 
part of the Ecclesiastical Courts that the Common Law Judges 
, had interfere with their proceedings by Prohibitions, requiring 
> Otrdiaer, HiMory^ toI. i. p 42. 
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the former to proceed no further till they proved their right of 
jurisdiction. Bancroft, taking the part of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts, appealed to the King (1607) declaring that the Judges 
were mere delegates of the Sovereign, who therefore "had 
power to take what causes he pleased out of their hands and to 
detennine them himself/' Coke indignantly denied this. 

Then,” said the King, “ I shall be under the Law, which is 
treason to affirm.” The Chief Justice replied by quoting the 
saying of Bracton that " the King ought not to be under any 
man but under Q<jd and the Ijaw.” ^ No doubt Bacon has this 
dispute, and Coke especially in his mind, when he speaks of 
" mere lawyers,” and suggests that it will be well to intimidate 
those who had seats in the House of Commons by the fear of 
losing promotion. 

“ to Consult vtiili King as well as tho King with Jiulgea .... 

Query, of making use of my Lonl of Canterbury his opposition to 
the la(wyer8), in point of reforming the laws and dispriziiig mere lawyers. 

“To prepare cither collect(ion8), or at least advice, touching the equalling 
of laws. 

“Kem(inder) ; to advise the K(ing} not to ciill sc*rgeants before parliamont, 
but to keep the lawyers in awe.” 

By the side of these entries, there is a marginal note os 
follows : — 

“ Summary justice belongelh to the King’s prerogative. The fountain 
must run, where the conduits are stripped,” 

Another entry mentions a different kind of ” Prohibitions ” 
affecting non-Ecclesiastical Courts. ’ 

“Being prepared in the matter of Prrthihilions. Putting in a claim for 
the K(ing). TTie 4 necessities, (1) time, as of war ; (2) place, os frontiers 
remote; (3) person, as (for example) jioor (persons) that have no means 
to sue those that come in by safe-conduct ; (4) matter, mixed with 
State.” 

This refers to a dispute concerning jurisdiction between the 
Court of King’s Bench, and the Council in the Marches of 

* Gardiner, UMarff, ii. 89. Later (160^ Bancroft said it was “ more likely 
that the poor would obtain justice from the King than from the countiy gentlemen 
who oompooed the House of Commons, or firoro the Judges who were In league 
with them. Juries were generaUy dependents of the gentry, and the cause of 
justice could not but Buffer from their employment.”*— (/8. 41). 
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Wales ; of which we shall hear more hereafter. The Judges had 
unanimously resolved (Michaelmas, 1604) that four specified 
English counties were not within the jurisdiction of the Council, 
and that a “ Prohibition ” might be issued against the Council 
of the Marches, if the limits of their jurisdiction were exceeded.^ 
But the dispute wfis not settled here. We shall soon have to 
refer to a paper drawn up by Bacon on the subject not later than 
June, 1606. Another entry in the C(yi)imentarius, dated Feb. 
16, 1607 (i.«. 1608) shows that the quarrel about “ Prohibitions ” 
continued at that time to rage, and that the King not only took 
the side of the Council against the Judges, but even appeared to 
desire the establishment of more sucli irregular Councils for the 
purpose of “ the distribution of justice ” tliroughout the realm : — 

“Fob. Ift, 1C507.® The K. osHciublcd liis Jud^OH-^iiot all, but certain 
of them — before tlioir Circuits, and found fault with multitudes of 
Prohibitions. The particular which gave the occasion, was the complaints 
of the two Presidents of Wales and North. The K. was vehement, and 
said that m<ire had been granted in four y<mr of his Reign than in forty 
of former time ; and that no kingdom had more honourable Courts of 
Justice ; but, again, none was more cursed with confusion and contention 
of Proliibitions. Seemed to (ipj>reliend the distribution of justice after tlie 
French nianncr was better for the people and fitter for his grtiatness, 
saying that this course, Uy draw all things to Westminster, was to make 
him K. os it were of the Isle of France and not otlier provinces, so of a 
precinct about London and Westiiiiiister. Noted matter of profit was the 
cause why tlie Judges embraced so much. Warned a surccaiicc of granting 
Prohibitions for the vacation following, with a dislike they should be 
granted but in Court, luid shewed a purpose at some lime to hear himself 
the matter and to define of it, though he spent many days about it. He 
said they put the subjects to Tantalus pain, that, when he thought to take 
the fruit of his suit, it AchI from him.” 

Commenting upon this incident. Bacon says that “the Judg^ 
were in effect silent,” but that they might have rejoined, without 
offence, that the question was whether the increase of Prohibi- 
tions might not have arisen from the encroachments of the 
lower and irregular Courts ; which he appears to think at least 
a possible alternative.* 

* Speddiog, IFork$, vii. 674 ; Mr. Heath’s Preface. 

” In modem reckoning Fehmary 16, 1608. 

! I*®^J*** .*• Becnn seems to have been private indined to the 

opinimi t^t, in the general struggle then going on, the encroachments had been 
more on the port of file local courts.”— Mr. Heath, Spading, JPbrJts, vii. 676. 
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But whatever may have been Bacon’s private and theoretical 
opinion as to the rights of the dispute, we see, recurring to the 
former entry, that ho intended publicly and practically to 
regard it only so far as it might be turned to the enlarge- 
ment of the Prerogative of the Crown. ^He proposed to 
justify the Crown's interference with the ordinary course of 
justice on the grounds of four contingencies, Ist, troubled times ; 
2nd, possible disorder on the frontiers or Marches where the 
Council hail jurisdiction ; 3rd, expense and risk of long journeys 
for poor suitors, seeking redress against rich men, and unable 
to travel so far as Westminster ; 4th, possibility that political 
questions — “ matter tnixeil with State ” — might be involved in 
private suits. 

The question of the jurisdiction of the Council of the Marches 
is important, in itself, as a thread in the tangled web of 
complications between King and Commonwealth which Bacon 
was bound, as a Statesman, to attempt to reduce to onler; but 
it derives a special importance from the light which it throws 
on a treatise composed by him on The Differences in Qxmtion 
lieticixt (he King's Bench and the Coxindl in the Marches, 
Although it was written (1606) two years before the Conivien- 
tarins, yet the consideration of it falls fitly here, where we are 
taking a general view of Bacon’s public and private attitude 
towards the political difficulties of his time ; and in order to 
understand this treatise, some preliminary account is necessary 
of the origin, purposes, uses, and abuses of the disputed 
jurisdiction. 


§ 19 Bacon’s Defence of the Council of the Marches 

The reason for the original establishment of a Council on the 
Welsh Marches is easily understood. Some kind of special 
jurisdiction to settle disputes between Englishmen and semi- 
foreigners might have obvious advantages. Accordingly, the 
Court of '‘tlie President and Council in the Dominion and 
Principality of Wales and the Marches of the same " originated 
in early times and was confirmed by Parliament, 34, 35 Hen. 
VIIT., when it was armed with discretionary power over 
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such matters as should be assigned to it by the King, '"as 
theretofore had been accustomed and used.” The more noted 
Council of York or Council of the North — instituted (1537) 
after the great Catholic rising in the North called the Pilgrimage 
of Grace — liad neither statute nor custom to support it. Equally 
destitute of legal authority was a third Provincial Council, 
established for tho Western Parts; which last, however, was 
soon dropped, owing to strong local opposition.' 

One object of these Councils was the cheap, speedy, and 
impartial administration of justice between rich and poor; 
and they had facilities for curbing local combination, oppression 
and corruption. Yet it is not diflScult to see how they may 
have been abuseil. The Councils had, as their Presidents, 
noblemen chosen by Court favour, and not generally trained in 
legal habits ; they acted at a distance from central opinion anti 
control ; e.\ercising a censorial as well as a criminal jurisdiction ; 
unfettered by definite nilcs of procctoding; in cases of felony and 
trea.son, examining the supposed offentlcrs, and applying torture 
at the discretion of the Court ; in civil questions, staying, setting 
aside, and inverting, within ill-defined limits, the proceedings 
and principles of the ordinary Courts. The Court itself was 
partly dependent for its support on fines imposed for contempt 
and other offences, and on fees ascertained by a custom of whicli 
the lower officials were the ordinary interpreters. From such a 
system as this one might natiirally expect abuses. And that 
mal-adininistration did actually exist, is proved by Orders issued 
by Lord Burghley for reformation of the Court of the Marches 
issued in 1579, and by instructions to the President in 1586, 
recognising, and endeavouring to remedy, delays, excessive costs, 
encroachments on the Common Law, extortion by means o. 
fining, and so extensive an exercise of the inquisitional power? 
of the Court as even in those days was thought vexatious.^ 

In part the dislike of the English Counties to be coupled 
with the Welsh may have stimulated their protests against 
the Council : but it is only reasonable to suppose that their 
antipathy arose from the abuses which Lord Burghley en- 

‘ Speddisg, Works^ rii. 569. 

* 8e«i Mr. Heath's Prefihce to Bacon's nsper on the Juritdieticn of (he Marehee, 
Spedding, Warke, vU. 571. 
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deavoured in vain to remedy. At all events no Englishmen 
seem to have liked them. Chester appears to have been 
exempted from the jurisdiction of the Council of the Marches ; 
Bristol obtained exemption as a favour; Worcester and the 
other Shires attempted, but failed, to gain the same exemption 
by petition. The answer was that the Court must be reformed, 
not restricted. After the reformation of the Court we hear of 
no quarrels till 1602, when the new President, Lord Zouch, is 
said to have slighted the Chief Justice of Chester; and an 
opinion was expressed by the Chief Justice of Common Pleas 
that the Four Ci>untics were not within the CouncUs jurisdic- 
tion. In 1604 a conflict of jurisdiction arose between the 
Council and the Court of King s Bench, and was submitted by 
Lonl Zouch to the IVivy Council. Judges being consulted, 
decided in Michaelmas, 1604, against the Council. Some angry 
letters from Lord Zouch to Cecil in 1605 indicate that the 
Privy Council also at first sided against the President ; and for 
two or throe years the <autbority of the Council of the Marches 
seems to have been in abeyance ; but Coke assorts that it was 
not reformed in all points as it ought to have been. 

Meantime Lord Zouch and his friends pressed on the King 
considerations tending to show that on the maintenance of the 
Council of the Marches depended the royal dignity and 
Prerogative. To give up the English Shires, because they 
were alleged not to be within the Act of Parliament, was, so 
they urged, to admit that the jurisdiction of the Court rested on 
Statute Law and that the royal Prerogative (on which it had 
rested from the time of Edward IV.), baOrked by the usage of 
four successive reigns after the Statute of Henry VIII., was to go 
for nothing. If this w’ere so, all the decisions of the Council 
within the Shires would be invalid; the Council of the North 
which was founded by mere Prerogative, would necessarily fall, 
and other Courts might follow. Other arguments based on the 
interests of the subject were not wanting : the advantages of 
local and summary tribunals, the inconvenience of severing the 
resort of the inhabitants of the two sides of the Borders to 
the same Civil Courts, the turbulent and Popish inclination of 
the gentry in those parts. The agitation against the Council 
was imputed to evil motives; to a preference for trial Injury 
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because juries could be influenced and intimidated; to a 
clannish following of the gentry by the common people ; to the 
increasing number of attorneys hungry for costs and therefore 
averse from the cheap and speedy proceedings of the Council 
of the Marches. But principaUy the Council dwelt on the 
violation of the sanctity of the royal Prerogative ; on the personal 
disgrace to the King if he gave up what the Tudors had upheld ; 
and on the danger of allowing the Common Law Courts of 
England to aim at the exorbitant greatness of the Parliament of 
Paris. These memorials had some weight with Salisbury ; and 
an annotation in his handwriting on the margin of one of them 
exhibits his fear lest the fall of the Council of the Marches 
might shako tho throne : antiqiute $\ibntructiones nec facile 
dcUruuntur nec aolae ruunt. 

While these disputes were before the Privy Council, a Bill 
passed the House of Commons (March, 1606) declaring the English 
Shires to be exempt. But it failed to pass the Lords ; and in 
May (1606), when a similar Bill was again passing through the 
Commons, it was dropped in consequence of a gnu'ious speech 
from the King ; and a resolution was ptissed to rest u})on bis 
Majesty’s grace for the execution of tho law,” it being understood 
by tho Commons that, after the nicent decision of the Judges, 
tho law would exempt tho Shires from the Jurisdiction of the 
Welsh Council. However, in the instructions next i.ssued to 
the Council its jurisdiction in tho Shires was not taken away, 
but limited to matters of debt and trespass whore the damage 
was laid under £10. But the instructions were kept private, as 
usual ; and not long afterwards they were exceeded. A strenuous 
resistance was now organised, headed by the Bishop of Hereford 
and twenty-six of the principal gentry ; and in Worcestershire 
the Shoiitf, Sir John Pnckington,a veteran courtier of Elizabeth^ 
time, supported his under-sheriff in refusing to obey the precepts 
of the Court (December, 1607). At a meeting of the Privy 
Council (6 November, 1608,) the King propounded the question 
whether the Article concerning the £10 jurisdiction of the 
Council within the Four Shires were according to law. There 
followed a somewhat indecorous altercation between the King and 
CokOi when the latter demanded time and the opportunity of 
hearing Counsel before replying: but it was finally resolved 
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that the Judges were to return their report what Uiey had 
heard on both sides, and leave the judgment to the King/' 
There are good grounds for*thinking that the opinion of the 
Judges, delivered in writing by Coke (3 February, 1609) was 
unfavourable to the Crown ; but it was never published, though 
pressed for in Parliament The agitation was continued in the 
Parliaments of 1610 and 1614; and in the course of it a Grand 
Jury presented the Council as a nuisance, and 5,000 signatures 
were subscribed to some declaration to the same effect. But 
after 1614 it died out ; and in 1617, when Bacon was Chancellor^ 
the new instructions made no distinction between Wales and thu 
English Shires, giving the Court a full, equitable, and Star- 
Chamber jurisdiction, which was not taken away till the next 
reign. Thus the final result, in Bacon's time, was to leave 
unreformed an obsolete and dangerous institution to be 
bequeathed as a grievance to the popular party in the next 
reign, and then to be swept away — along with a great deal 
besides. 

These preliminary remarks will probably render unnecessary 
any further explanation of the following extracts from Bacon's 
View of the Differences in Question betwixt the King's Bench 
and the Couiwil in the Marches (1606). It will be seen that ho 
maintains the power of the King to establish a Court of Equity 
as a power derived from God Himself, and therefore, it would 
seem, inalienable by any promises of a particular Monarch, or 
by any Acts of Parliament. This argument is of importance 
because it appears to render worthless a promise said to have 
been made by James that he would never erect another such 
court but by Act of Parliament.’ 

Meeting the objections that the " Prerogatives of our Kings 
are only given them by law, and that by the law they have no 
power to establish a Court of Equity," Bacon says : * 

But . . . the King holdeth not his Prerogatives of this kind mediately 
from the Law, but immediately from Qod, as he holdeth his Crown ; and 
thongh other Prerogatives by which he claimeth any matter of revenue or 
other right pleadable in his ordinary courts of justice, may l>e there dis- 
puted, yet his Sovereign Power, which no Judge can censure, is not of that 
nature ; and therefore whatever pertaineth or dependetb thereon, being 

^ Spedding, Works, vii.* 582. 


s Spedding, life, iii 870. 
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matter of government, and not of Law, must be left to hia managing by hie 
Council of State. And that thie is necessary to the end of all government, 
which is preservation of the public, may in this particular appear. For 
no doubt but these grave and worthy ministers of justice have in all this 
proceeding no respect but their oaths and the duties of their places, as 
they have often and deeply protested ; and in truth it helongeth not to 
them to look any higher, because they have charge but of particular rights. 
But the State, whose proper duty and eye is to the general good, and in 
that regard to tlic balancing of all degrees ^ . . will liappily consider this 
point above Law, that Monarchies, in name, do often degenerate into 
Aristocracies, or rather Oligarcliies, in nature, by two insensible degrees. 

** The first is, when Prerogatives are made envious,^ or subject to the 
constnictions of Laws. Tlio second is, when Law, as an oracle, is affixed 
to place. For, by the one, the King is mode accomptable and bnmght 
under the Law ; » and, by the other, the Law is overruled and inspired by 
the Judge ; and, by l)Oth, all tenures of favour, privy counsel, nobility, 
and personal dependencies (the tiiysterics that keep up States in the person 
of the Prince) are quite abulishcd, and magistracy enabled to stand by itself. 
Thu states of Venice and Poland might he examples licreof. And tlie 
MaireA du Pahth in France, by making the Law great and themselves 
masters thereof, supplanted tlie whole line of their aneientest Kings. And 
what greater strength had the Leugue there of late than the exorbitant 
gretanesB of the Parliament of Paris 1 * 

“And from bonce also iu the time of Henry III. our Parliament 
challenged power to elect and depose the Lord (chancellor, Treasurer, and 
Chief Justice of England, as officers of the State and not of the King. 
Whether then these popular titles of limiting Prerogatives, for subjects’ 
birthrights and Laws, may not unawares, without any design or thought 
of tlie authors, open a gap unto new Barons* Wars, or other alteration and 
inconvenience in Government^ the State is best able to discern. And 
tlierefore all 1 conclude is this, that the ordering of these matters doth 
belong thereunto. 

“Yet God forbid (as one said) that we should be governed by men’s 
discretions and not by the Law ; * for certainly a King that governs not 
thereby can neither be comptable to God for his administration, nor have 
a happy and establislied reign.** But God forbid also, upon pretence 
liberiies or Laws, Government should have auiy head but the King. For 
then, as the Popes of Rome, by making their seat the only oracle of God’s 

^ Two or these words ore hero worn sway in the MS, 

* That is, ** invidious.” 

* Oompsro the subsequent dispute between Coke and the King in Nov. 1607, 

when the former asserted, and the latter denied, that the Sovere^ is under the 
Law ; eee above, p. ISS. ^ 

. * The King, ^hape with this suggestion in his mind, said afterwards (February 
1607. t'.s, low) that this oouree to draw all things to Westminster was to make 
him King^ as it were, of the Isle of France and not other provineee.*'— I^ieddiiig^ 
iv. 90. 

* Quoted from King James's Tine Lawqf Free JfonaitAi^flSOS). 
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religion, advanced them»elvee first above religion and then above Qod ; 
80 we may fear what may in time become of oiir Lawn, when these 
reverend fathers,^ in whose breasts they are safe, shall leave them to otliers 
perchance of more ambition and less faith. Bnt because I assure myself 
that no soul living will charge his M^esty writh any manner of encroachment 
upon the subjects’ rights, I confess I marvel, and some perchance may 
doubt, why we should bo so curious to wrest that right from his hand 
which all his progenitors have enjoyed hitherto.” 

Then, in order to prove the King’s right to establish Courts 
of Equity, after quoting Scripture, and alleging the examples of 
King Alfred, William the Conqueror, Henry HI., Edward III., 
Edward IV. (who set up the Councils of Star Chamber and 
the Marches), and Henry VIII. (the last of whom established 
the Courts of Requests, of Wards and Liveries, and the Council 
of the North) he proceeds as follows : 

“Besides we soy that in the King’s Prerogative there is a double power : 
one, which is delegate to liis ordinary judges in Chancery or Common 
Law : another, which is inherent in his -own person, whereby he is thi; 
supreme judge both in Parlianicni and all other Courts ; and liath power 
to stay suits at tlie Comiiion Law ; yea, pro bom pablict)^ to temper, chang(% 
and control the same ; as Edward III. did, when, for increase of traffic, 
he granted juries to strangers de medietaie. /nt^tioe, against the Common Law. 
Nay, our Acts of Parliament by his sole authority may be mitigated or 
suspended upon causes to him knoM'n. And tliis iuhenmt power of his, 
and what participateth thereof, is therefore exempt from coiitrolmcnt by 
any Court of Law. For saith Britton, lib. 1, * We will that our jurisdiction 
be above all jurisdictions in our realm ; so as we have power to give, or 
cause judgments to* be given, as shall seem to us grK>d without other form 
of process, when we may know the true nght as judge.”' 

It is difficult to imagine any language ihore likely to be accept- 
able to the King and pernicious to his posterity. Let it be 
mitted that Bacon was sincere ; that be did in reality believe, as 
he asserts, that " the power of the gentry is the chief fear and 
danger of the good subject ” in the Four Shires ; that he con- 
sidered it expedient for the Welsh and English poor, as well as 
for the Croivn, that the Council of the Marches should divert 
some of the suitors who streamed to Westminster ; and that he 
genuinely feared the “ reverend fiathers of the Law ” and their 
assaults upon the Prerogative more than any encroachments of 
the Sovereign on the rights of the people : — ^still, it seems 

^ i,e, the Judge8--calle<I, above, “the grave and worthy mlniateni of justice. *’ 
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impossible to credit him with common sagacity, much less with 
prophetic intuition in entertaining these fears and anticipations. 

But, even if his anticipation was well founded, that the Royal 
Prerogative might be hereafter injuriously curtailed by the fears 
and suspicions of the people, was he not going the very way to 
realise his own anticipation by deepening old fears and awaking 
new suspicions ? • Even supposing that it was theoretically justi* 
fiable, was it wise, thus to magnify the Prerogative ? Here was 
a King utterly destitute of tact, of sympathy with the House of 
Commons, of practical sagacity ; replete with bookish theories, 
and pcdantical paper notions about the Constitution, all making 
for consistent despotism; garrulous, pompous, sultan-like in 
spiicch; good-natured, inconstant, and yielding in action; a 
King who thought himself a second Solomon, and believed 
himself entitle<l to the arbitrary powers of a tyrant such as 
Samuel liad foreshadowed in his predictions of the coming line 
of despots over Israel ; a King who had actually attempted to 
assign to the Court of Chancery the right of determining the 
validity of elections, and had told the House of Commonk to 
their faces, that he had power to tan the property of his 
subjects without consent of Parliament.' On the other side, a 
Parliament jealous for its privileges, fervent for its rights, 
reciUcitrant against many legal or semi-legal abuses which 
sheltered themselves under the Prerogative, uneasily conscious 
that it had lost ground under the Tudors and had let slip some 
of the safeguards of national liberty, sensitive to the disparage- 
ments of bishops and courtiers, excitable and suspicious ol 
the least attempt at royal encroachment, and not unmindful 
that at their first meeting under their Scotch King (1604) they 
had been compelled to remonstrate against an unprecedented 
violation of the most elementary constitutional principles. And i 
around these two antagonists there were gathering clouds 
ominous of conflict ; increase of national expenditure requiring 

' Mr. Omn {Short History^ p. 466) quotes from one of James's speeches in the 
Star Chamber i ** As it is atheism and blasphemy to diwnte what God can do^ so 
it is presumption and a high contempt in a subject tq dirante what a King can 
do, or to say that a King cannot uo this or that ; " and in his True Law o/ 
published before his accession to the English throne, James wrote 
thus : ** Although a good King wiU frame all his actions to be according to the 
l 4 iw, yat he is not bcraiid thereto, but of his own will and for eiaiDple«>giTing to 
his su meets.'* 
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increased taxation ; a freer spirit of critici8in» whicb« beginning 
with things ecclesiastical, passed on to criticise political adminis- 
tration; a general uprising from old feudal bonds, and an 
inclination (in some minds) towards republican rather than 
personal Qovemment. Was tliis a time to rake up every 
remnant of antique and irregular exercise of the Prerogative 
in order to flaunt before King and people a power which, unless 
it could be allowed quietly to die, was obviously destined to 
be the cause of a contention that must last until one of the two 
contending parties owned himself vanquished ? 

How much better — even from the royalist or courtier point ot 
view — to choose a time when deeds and not words might have 
been employed ; to wait for a war or some other emergency 
when national distractions or national interests might allow 
the King to exercise the extreme rights of his Prerogative (the 
establishment of new Courts of Justice, or the suspension of 
Acts of Parliament, or what not) either without the notice, or 
with the willing assent of his unsuspecting subjects I Tho 
wedge ‘thus silently introduced in time of war might have been 
left to work its way in time of peace, and a precedent might 
have been quietly and firmly established for the development of 
despotism. But Bacon’s magniloquent talk could do no good at 
all. It alarmed the people without strengthening the King. 

If Bacon’s contention was justified, if the King had power to 
establish any Court he pleased in any part of his kingdom, with 
equitable or Star-Chamber jurisdiction ; ^ power to stay suits 
at will ; to temper, change, and control the Common Law ; to 
suspend Acts of Parliament by bis sole authority ; and if this 
power was inherent in the King’s person by “the ordinance of 
God,” then no promises that James might make^ to abstain 
from establishing such Councils hereafter could possibly bind 
his successor ; and the people had no sc»curity that, under cover 
of opportunities afforded by war or civil disturbance, their 

> In Private, Bacon seoma to have entertained the question whether the excep- 
tional Coorto might not have their mrisdiction limited by Parliament. See his 
note in the OomnutUartue Solutus, ** To advise some course for the Council of the 
Marches and the North, for the Admiralty, Court of B^ncsts. and the Ecclcsl- 
Bstical Jnrisdiction : query, of IwiUalionby ParZtdmcni.*’->Spedding, Life, iv. 66. 

> Mr. Heath, asserting, on the authority of Carte, Hisi, Rag, iii. 7S4 (Spading, 
Worhe, vii. 682) that he did make such a promise, adds: **Bat 1 think I 
have seen a denial by the King that his speech was so explicit.” 
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liberties might not be summarily suppressed, ^heir only 
bulwark, the power of the purse, was in danger of being well- 
nigh levelled by the royal claim to impose taxes upon merchandise 
— a claim which both now and afterwards Bacon maintained to 
be strictly legal. Common patriotism might have protested at 
leaving tlie liberties of the English nation thus unprotected and 
at the mercy of the Sovereign ; common honesty might have 
revolted at tins violation of the Spirit of Magna Charts, under 
pretext of isolated and exceptional precedents mostly derived^ 
from troubled times, or from the period of national lassitude, 
consequent on the Wars of the Roses; oommon sense, without 
any claim to prophetic foresight, might have anticipated that the 
straining of the Royal Prerogative, in times of freer thought 
and growing demand for liberty, must necessarily end in bringing 
King and people into a fatal collision. But with Francis Bacon 
none of these three considerations had sufficient weight to 
prevent him from advocating a course which could not but 
ultimately lead to conflict and revolution, but which had the 
immediate effect of strongly recommending him to the King 
and facilitating his own advancement. 


§ 20 Bacon’s Remedy against the Coming Revolution 

Bacon's remedies against the coming Ro volution, so far as we 
can judge from the Cammentarius Solutus, appear to have been 
three : 1st, the suppression of the lawyers and the exaltation of 
tlie King s " summary justice,'’ by which means the Sovereign 
was to conciliate his subjects, and especially the poor, ad- 
ministering justice more cheaply, speedily, and impartially than 
at present ; 2nd, the acquisition of a permanent royal revenu% 
by means similar to those proposed by Salisbury in the Great 
Contract; 3rd, the distraction of the popular attention from 
political and debatable questions by the excitements of foreign 
war. 

All Bacon’s remarks on laws, lawyers, and judges in the 
Commentarim Solutus tend to the same object, the subordination 
of the lawyers as a political power ; and they show the peculiar 
and responsible position then occupied by the legal profession. 
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In tbe existing relations between the King and his subjects 
there was then a debatable ground wherein the Prerogative 
of the fonner'^conflicted with the liberties of the latter ; and in 
this field it was scarcely possible for a Judge to decide a special 
case without modifying and defining for posterity those pre- 
viously indefinite relations, and to some extent trenching on 
the functions of a Statesman. Thus in 1606 tbe well-known 
decision of “ Bates’s case ” had sanctioned the royal claim to levy 
impositions on exports and imports, and the claim sustained by 
^his single decision was maintained for thirty-five years. In 
our days Parliament can at once rectify, by a new Act, an injury 
arising from a judicial interpretation of statutes or from the 
over-riding of statutes by Common Law : but no such power 
existed then. This unsettletl condition of things commended 
itself to Coke, as being providentially calculated to erect the 
Judges into a great constitutional Tribunal, whose duty it was 
to mediate impartially between the King and the people 
Bacon, on the other side, believing that true statesmanship 
consisted in the magnifying of the Prerogative, felt that no 
amount of knowledge of the Common Law of England would 
ever constitute such a Statesman as ho deemed worthy of the 
name. Against the lawyers therefore, it is part of his policy to 
be always on his guard, and especially against lawyers of the 
typo of Coke, whom he stigmatizes as “ mere lawyers.” ' “ Mere 
lawyers ” are to be " disprizod ; ” they arc to be kept " in awe,” 
that is, in dread that they may miss promotion, by not catling 
Sergeants till Parliament has met : ” Bacon proposes to make 
use of the Archbishop of Canterbury's 'opposition to the 
lawyers, in order to bring on a project of reforming the 
Laws. Elsewhere he mentions bis intention of submitting to 
the King his project for revising the Laws, and apparently 
(though the language is not quite clear) with some special 
reference to the royal Prerogative: **for equalling laws, to 
proceed with my Method, and to shew the King title of 
Prerogative, as it is done.” * No doubt, in any reform, Bacon 
could have removed much that was irregular and inequitable ; 
but there is as little doubt that bis roformation would have 
commended iteelf rather to the Archbishop and the King than 
> See daidiiMr, Eitiory, iU. 23-4. ’ Speddiog, Lift, iv. p. 94, 

16 
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to tUe lawyers themselves^ or to the party which, through tho 
lawyers, was aiming at the defining and strengthening of the 
liberties of the people. 

As for the financial part of Bacon’s policy, the OommeiUariuB 
contains no indication that its author did not sincerely believe 
(in July 1608, at all events) that Salisbury’s financial projects 
were the best that could be devised : 

**Noto amongst the pores of gain thought of by my L(ord) of Sali8b(ary.) 
He wanteth Dioite9 et Orhi tanquam indayme capi^ apparently referring^ 
to some project of fishing out orphans and rich people to make a profit of 
wardships and exct*piionally large incomes—** and matter of marchanding^ 
tohich, mixed with power of entatty I conceive may do wonders. ... To 
correspond ” — t.«.coufunu — “ to Sadisbury) in the invent(ion) of suits and 
levies of money and to Tesp(ect) poll, i gem. for emp(ty} coffers and alien- 
(ation) of the peop(le.)*’ * 

Wo seek in vain throughout the Commentarius for some 
definite scheme of internal policy beyond the suppression of 
the lawyers, and the increase of the King’s permanent revenue. 
And yet, if Bacon had such a scheme, he must certainly have 
made mention of it. For in the section wliich he entitles “ Poll." 
and reserves for political notes, he states, briefly but methodi* 
cally, first, all the great dangers of the day, then other minor 
perils, and then the means of remedying them; and in 
this sketch he could hardly have omitted any original 
scheme of his own, if he had been prepared with one. The 

' ** For empty ooffern,’* i.e. ** to cure empty coffers.'* I can find in the Comm, 
fiolutus no trace whetever of any dissent from Salisbury's financial schemes, and 
no indication that they even needed improvement, unless the following rather 
obscure luissngt* implies that Bacon objected to some of the impositions laid 
on by Salisbury: **My L. of Salisbury is to be remembered of the great 
exiMctation whevowilh he enters ; as, that he will make tho King's payments 
'Certain . . . ; that he will moderate new Impositions,** (Spedding, Iv. 46). This 
is written in July 1608. Salisbury **eiitered" on the office of TressnrJjliB 
April 1608, and, while lessening a few existing impositions, had laid on new 
ones to the amount of ^COO.OOO a year in June 1608. Bacon's meaning ia there- 
fore (aa Mr, Spedding has pointed out) not unite clear. But I have placed the 
naaaago before mo retuler, as the only oue or the kind. It may possibly mean 
that people ^lieved (in July) that Salisbury bad laid on the **newImpoait{ona" 
in June with the view of ** mc^erating/* or removing them in exchange for some 
nontnbatfoB ttom the Commons. But could an expectation in July iS described 
ns *‘an expectation wherewith S. enters Poshly this entry may have been 
pitten in Ajwil and *‘ traneferred *’ (see note on p. IBO, above) to the Ckmm. Sol 
In July, and it may have mferred to some recent Impositions that might be called 
**iiew^’ in April; but why transfer an entry, unidia^^ that has become 
inatmHoalde 9 I hope some critic may find a solntion of the difficulty pointed 
out by Mr. Spedding. 
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danger that comes first in his list is The brioging the King 
low by pov(eTty) and empt(y) cof(fer8).” After this^ he 
passes before bis mind other possible perils: danger from 
Scotland ; danger from some too powerful subject, s.y. Salisbury; 
from the Privy Council ; from the Lower House in Parliament ; 
the office of Lieutenant Constable is then mentioned in connection 
with the possible absence of the Prince (Henry) in wars, if he 
should come to the Crown. Then follow remedies. There is to be 

confederacy and more straight amity with the Low Countries.*' 
Jurisdictions are to be limited and made more regular ; and he 
asks himself what, if any, use could be made of the Presbytery 
or nobility of Scotland. It would appear, but it is by no means 
certain, that he has in mind the possibility of persuading the 
King to abate something of the pretensions of the Prerogative ; 
for the next entry mentions ** books in commendation of 
Mon(archy) mixed or Ari8toc(racy) ; *' and the next is, ‘^persuade 
the King in glory, Aurea condet meculaJ' But this last 
sentence may refer merely to the following entry ; “ new laws to 
be compounded and collected ; lawgiver perpetuus princeps ;*' and 
Bacon's meaning may be that he will persuade the King to 
support his favourite projoct of reforming the Laws by remind- 
ing him of the glory that attends a Lawgiver.* 

After a suggestion as to the Church — " restore the Church to 
the true limits of authority since Henry VIII. *8 confusion — ^** he 
notes '* choice of persons aeHive) and in their nat(ure) 8tir{ri7ig) 
and a.ssure them,” apparently meaning that the King is to select, 
for the struggle with his people, ambitious men whose loyalty 
must be insured.* Possibly he himself might become chief 
Minister and wield the whole power of the State, diverting the 
King from domestic politics by “glory;” and hence the 
following entry : — “ succ(eed) SalisK«ry) and amuse the K(ing) 
and P(rince) with pasti(me) and glory.” In order to diffuse 
bis views on politics he contemplates “ finishing my treat{i8e) of 

> In Etaay Iv. 8S ** the tme mmhnllitig of the degreee of sovereigii hoaonr ** 
tsdgm the seeond place (above libeiilori and Increteera of empin) to ^^lawgirere, 
which an aleo calM second fonnden, or perpdtmi prine^s, becaoM they govern 
hj their ordinances after they are gone.*’ 

* ’'Amhition maketh men aetise « . . and zszvi. 8. 

** Good coBnnumden in the ware mnat he taken, be they never ao aoihitione • . . 
tiieve ie also great dm of ambitiona tnen in being acreena to princea in mattets of 
danger and envy. 21-2S. 
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the great(nes8) of Br(itain) with aspect ad pol(iticam)/’ Then 
he mentions the names of several members of the House of 
Commons, probably as being popular, who might be useful if 
conciliated: '‘Cliem. (?) pop(ular) Neville, Sandys, Herbert, 
Crofts, Berkly.” 

Thus having touched on possible dangers and possible remedies, 
without hitherto giving an opinion as to the most suitable 
remedy— jotting thoughts down on paper in order to see, 
as it were, how they looked — he now concludes by mentioning 
the one remedy that seems to him most efficacious ; and this is 
simply a% energetic fmxign policy calmlaied to dutract the people 
from internal politics. All questions that may arise concerning 
domestic policy are to be turned aside by reference to the 
“ ampliation of a Monarchy in the Royalty.” 

“ The/airestf without (Un{irrder) or per{il)^ is the gcner(al) per»iia(l(mg) to 
K(Lng) and pcop(le) and coiirfi(e) of iiifuaing every^where the foundat(ion) 
in tins Isle of a Monarchy hi the West, as an apt seat, state, people, for it ; 
BO civilising Ireland ; further colonising the wild of Scotland), annexing 
the Low Countries. 

** If anything be queatio(ned) touch (ing) Pol(icy), to be turned upon the 
Ampliation of a Mon(archy) in the Royalty.” 

“ Annexing the Low Countries,” meant war with Spain ; and 
this was the policy that Bacon had distinctly advocated in his 
speech on Naturalization.^ This advice is somewhat similar to 
that which Shakespeare puts into the mouth of Henry IV., 
exhorting his son to disti'oct the attention of the people from 
bis unsound title by foreign wars: 

“Therefore, my Harry, 

Be it thy course to busy giddy minds 

With foreign quarrels ; that action, hence borne out, 

May waste the memory of the former days.” 

An able and warlike King, following Bacon’s advice, might 
perhaps have united his people in an aggressive foreign policy 
of "glory” and so have deferred for many years the struggle 
between Crown and Commonweidthi The story of the Spanish 
Armada and the exuberance of the national loyalty consequent 
pn the Gunpowder Plot showed how much of internal discord 

* See above, pp. 115, 116. 
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could be forgotten when the nation was awakened to the 
presence of an external foe. But the problem would have 
been deferred, not solved, and this Bacon must have known. 
In truth be has recourse to delay, because he can devise no 
solution : be seems to have turned in his mind all remedies, and 
to have found all either useless or impracticable. Even if he 
succeeded Salisbury, he could not hope to carry out a policy of 
his own unless he could avMiM the King with pastime and 
glory : and even then he would have found the popular party 
not to be “ amused : the only course therefore was to “ busy 
giddy minds with foreign quarrels” and with extension of 
empire. Some praise is due to the insight with which Bacon 
detected the impracticability of James's temper, the insuperable 
obstacle it presented to any real union between King and 
people, and the necessity of "amusing” him; something to 
the clearness of vision that foresaw troubles ultimately to come ; 
but assuredly no claim can be laid by the writer of these notes 
to the practical foresight of a Statesman. Ho sees a danger 
but can discern no permanent remedy ; and his only temporary 
remedy is a foreign war. 

Too gi'eat stress can hardly be laid upon this private expres- 
sion of Bacon's opinion as to " the fairest " policy ; for with the 
exception of this, and the previous passage in the Comnfun- 
tarius Solutus, in which he " conceives '' that Salisbury's financial 
projects may "work wonders,” there are very few statements 
that we can accept as exhibiting what Bacon himself thought 
lest for the country. Indeed he frankly avows his determination, 
" At Council table chiefly to make good my Lord of Salisbury's 
motions and speeches ; and. for the rest, sometimes one, some- 
times another ; chiefly his that is most earnest and in affection!^ 
Possibly Bacon considered that, as in party government some 
sacrifice of individual opinion is deemed necessary if not 
meritorious, so he was justified in giving an unvarying support 
to Salisbuiy whom he telieved to be generally in the right, even 
where be occasionally dissented from bU patron. Possibly, to 
one who deemed all internal policies alike nugatory in the face 
of the coming conflict, it seemed almost a matter of indifference 
whom or what he supported in minor matters, so that, on the 
'whole, he deemed himself justified in advocating any plan that 
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might increase his own influence : ** Mean men, in their rising, 
must adhere/' 

How the advice that he might give, or the political action 
that he might take, would affect his own prospects, is a con- 
sideration never absent from Bacon's mind. When he sets 
himself to think of matters against next Parliament/' he 
deliberately plans first of all bow he can make himself personally 
acceptable to both sides^“for satisfaction of King and People 
in my particular ” — and the great point of policy is added as a 
second consideration, ** otherwise with respect ad PolL d gem” The 
Cennmentarius teems with passages which show how in all 
matters small or great, and in all places and circumstances. 
Bacon was perpetually scheming to gain a hold over this or 
that great person by studying and humouring his weaknesses 
or eccentricities ; to rule everybody by conforming to everybody ; 
and to increase his influence with one half of tbo world by 
appearing to have influence with the other: 


“ To set on foot and maintain access with his Majesty. ... To attend 
some time his repasts and to fall into a course of ' familiar discourses.^ To 
find means to win a conc(eit), not open but privu. . of being affectionate 
and assnred to the Sco(tch) and fit to succeed Sa(lisbury) in his manage in 
that kind. ... To have ever in readiness matter to minister t^k with 
every of the great counsellors resjHVtive^ both to induce familiarity niul for 
countenance in public place. . . . Insinuate myself t<j become privy to 
iny L(opd) of Salisb(ury’s) estate. ... To correspond” (i,e, conform) 
** with Salisbury in a habit of natural but no way’s perilous Inddness, and in 
vivacity, invention, care to cost and enterprise, but with due caution, for 
this manner 1 judge both in his nature freeth the stonds, and in his ends 
pleaseth him best and fumisheth most use of me. . . . M(emorandmn). 
the point of the Four Shires^ and to think to settle a course in it ; but to 
listen how the King is affected in respect of the Prince, and to make use of 
my industry in it towards the Pr(ince). . . • Making the collections 
shewing them obiter^ Bpec(ially} fit for an Attorney, and to make them ” (i.f. 
the Lord Chancellor and Lord Treasurer) ** think they shall iiud an alteration 
to their contentment over that (Attorney) which now is * . . To fumiaU my 
Lord of Suffolk with ornaments for public speeches ; to make him think 

t This contrasts amnsixigly with the conduct of Coke, driving away from 
Windior, riter the sermoii, instead of staying to dine with the King ** who was 
fend,** he said, ** of aeking him questions i^ich were of aneh a nature that he 
nrfhmd bemg as far off as pomiblie.'*— Gardiner, BisUny, iii. 14. 

* ^ above, p. 141. 

* Baomi was Solicitor, but ha hoped to suppladt the Attorney (Hobart or 
Kubbard) by riibwipg his own eiiperior fitness for the postr 
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how he idiould be reverenced by a L(ord) Chancellor, if 1 were ; — princelike, 
.... To take notes, in tables, when 1 attend the Council ; and eometiniea to 
move out of a memorial, sliewcd and seen. To have particular occasions, 
fit and grateful and continual, to maintain private speerii with every 
the great persons, and sometimes drawing more than one of them 
together, ex imilatione Att(omey). This especially in public places and 
without care or affoctatioii.” 

A man so supple and conciliatory, endeavouring to introduce 
into business and politics the ductility tliat he iiad found, or 
thought he had found, invincible in natural science, was destined 
to inevitable failure a.s a Statesman. It was a part of Bacon's 
theory of life, as well as a result of his disposition and training, 
that a man must not be persistent in aiming at one object, if he 
wishes to prosjKjr in the world. He must “ avoid repulse and 
" in every particular ac^tion, if he cannot obtain his wishes in 
the best degree, he must be satisfied if ho can succeed in a 

oml or even a thi.d ; and, if he cannot obtain his wishes at 
all in that p. vt-.jr.c. , tlicn he must tnni the labour 9]}ent in it to 
■^ptc othi : tni ^ must imitate Nature, which doetb nothing 
ir vain. , . nothing is more impolitic than to be entirely 

l*vnt cn one Even if Bacon had had the insight of a 

P-Violiet, he could have done nothing with so pliant and self- 
a nature. He wanted, not only strength of convictions, 
but pr rtinacity in maintaining and imparting them. Like St. Paul 
he could be all things to all men ; but he ha<l not the Pauline 
art of being instant *‘ia season and out of season” for any 
policy except that which would commend him to the King : 
and such political intentions as he had, vanished in a thousand 
petty attempts to lift himself into a position whero he might 
carry his intentions into effect. But bis failure was intellectual 
and political as well as moral. Faced by a difficult but in- 
evitable problem he could do nothing but endeavour to evade 
it as insoluble; and his only remedies against the Coming 
Revolution were the spendthrift policy of procrastination by 
recourse to the distractions of foreign warfare and the philoso- 
pher's dream of an ideal King. 

1 De Mt^nentiSf viii. 2 ; Speddiiig, IVarkv^ v. 74. 
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21 Bacon^s Private Plans 

We know from Bacon’s own testimony^ that on the attainment 
(June, 1607) of the office for which he had sued so long, he was 
seized with a temporary melancholy.^ 

“ I have found now twice, upon amendment of my fortune, disposition 
to melancholy and distaste, especially the same happening against the 
long vacation when company failed and business both. For, upon my 
plaee^ I grew indisposed and inclined to superstition." 

Most restless men and hard workers, if they have no children 
and no taste for field-sports, are liable to periods of depression 
in the intervals of hard work ; but Francis Bacon might have 
other reasons for dejection. He was then in his forty-seventh 
year, lie who, while still in youth, had written the Greatest 
JSirth of Time, and taken all knowledge to be his province; — 
and what results had be to show ? 

The ardour of the chase for the Solicitorship having dis- 
appeared, he had leisure in the vacation to review his position 
and to contrast his philasophic I'osults with his philosophic 
purposes ; and it was perhaps under this stimulus that he, about 
this time (1607), settled the plan of his Instauratio Magna, or 
Great Renewal qf Learning. The Advancement of Learning was 
but a popular work, treating in general terms of the excellency 
of knowledge, and noting in detail the successes and deficiencies 
in the present state of knowledge; and it was intended to 
prepare the minds of its readers to give a favourable reception 
to that new philosophy which wi^ to interpret nature, and to 
govern nature by interpreting it. Bacon now desired to 
some specimens of the true philosophic method applied to some 
particular work — an investigation, for example, into the nature 
of heat.* But, as an introduction to the account of this in- 
vestigation, some preface and statement of general prindjdes 
would be requisite ; and such a preface Bacon about this time 
eomposed in Latin, under the title of Oogitata et Viaa, i.e. 

and Judgments. A year passed away and brought 

* Speddlng, Iv. 79. 

* So-eoniiMl fiem the ftiot that the treatiBe, sad esdi sectios of the tcestiae^ is 
Utroduood a^ththe ineemble, ^^Frenois Bsoon thougfa that " (eae below, | SO). 
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fresh prosperity with it. On the 16th July, 1608, died Mill 
the Clerk of the Star Chamber, and Bacon on the same day 
took the oath for the office for which he had waited nineteen 
years. As the clerkship was worth £2,000 a year, he was 
now a rich man, with an annual income of nearly £5,000, 
that is, about £20,000 of our money. He had now wealth 
enough (even without his Solicitorship which he valued at 
only £1,000 a year) to dispense with practice, and he might 
have easily devoted himself to those ** contemplative ends ” 
which, as he had told his uncle Burghley nineteen years ago, 
were as vast as his civil ends’’ were moderate. The choice 
therefore between a student’s life and a civil life at this time 
lay before him. Once more, as had befallen him on his pro- 
motion to the Solicitorship, a melancholy settles on this restless, 
sanguine spirit. 

In theory Bacon depreciated all "earthly hope,” as vain, 
frothy, and seductive ; but in practice he was never happy ex- 
cept when hoping and working for what would have seemed to 
ordinary minds beyond all hope. In this mood he aits down 
on the 23th of July, 1608, to reviewnhis position and his plans. 
Beginning with a determination " to make a stock of £2,000 
always in readiness for bargains and great occasions ” and to set 
himself " in credit for borrowing,” he passes to the question of 
the best means to attain influence with the King and Council.^ 

Then follow notes which show that Bacon wished to displace 
Hobart, the Attorney-general, that he might step into his office : 
” To have in mind and use the Attorney’s weakness” — followed 
by some prepared expressions of depreciation : " The coldest ex- 
aminer ; weak in Gunter’s cause ; weak with the judges ; too full 
of cases and distinctions ; nibbling solemnly ; he distinguisheth, 
but apprehendeth not ; ” and again, " To win credit comparate to 
the Attorney by being more short, round and resolute.” After 
some'notes on the best means for retaining his hold on Salisbury 
(Cecil), on the effect of certain medicines on his constitution, and 
on the double policy of contenting the people and at the same 
time filling the royal exchequer, he concludes with jottings 
relating to the arrangement of his books and papers. 

^ Thii^ and other extnets fima ths CwavMnkLrim SoM/ua relstiog to Bsaon^s 
jKditkal adbsAies, have been quoted folly above (see pp. 181-185, 144-150). 
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The 25th of July having been devoted to the improvement of 
his fortunes, he devotes the following day to the New Philosophy. 
Since nothing can be clone without experiments, it is desirable 
to secure scientific experimenters, and patrons of science, and he 
jots down a list ; Russell the mineralogist ; through him perhaps 
Sir David Murray his friend; and by him finally the Prince 
(Henry) ; the mathematician Harriot, and his patron, the Earl of 
Northumberland ; Sir Walter Raleigh ; also the Archbishop of 
Canterbury being single and ** glorious,’* Le. fond of fame ; then 
Bishop Andrews (one of his most intimate friends) being 
** single, rich, sickly;” perhaps also learned men beyond the 
seas. He must finish his three tables of classified phenomena 
of heat, cold, and sound, as also his Aphorisms ; his Advancement 
of Learning must be translated into Latin ; his Cogitata ct Visa 
circulated privately and discreetly, with choice " ut videlntur” 

Next comes a sketch of a popular discourse on his favourite 
text pins ultra {i,e. there is a Nm World legoml the intellectual 
pillars of Hercules which were once supposed to show the ne 
plus ultra). The reception given to the Advancement of Learning 
had probably taught Bacon that the minds of men wore still too 
servilely subject to the authority of the ** ostentatious ” Greek 
Philosophy.' He therefore sketches a project of a work 
** discoursing scornfully of the philosophy of the Grecians, with 
some better respect to the Egyptians, Persians^ Chaldees, and 
the utmost antiquity and the mysteries of the poets.” This 
might be written in the character of an Elder discoursing to 
his sons ; hence a note, ** Query, of an oration ' ad fUios* 
delightful, sublime, and mixed with elegancy, affection, novelty 
of conceit, and yet sensible.” * 

Then, after projecting a History of Marvels, and a Histoijk 
Mechanic (i.«. of experiments and observations of all mechanical 
arts,) he makes a note concerning 'Maying for a place to 
command wits and pens, Westminster, Eton, Winchester 
specially Trinity College in Cambridge, St John’s in Cambridge, 
Magdalene College in Oxford, and bespeaking this betimes 
with the King, niy Lord Archbishop, my Lord Treasurer.” 
Following up the project of " discoursing scornfully,” he makes 

iiv« U. 

fillip in the JUdar^utie^rhilssophiiimin. (noe | 61)« 
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tlxU entiy: ** taking a greater confidence and authority in* 
discourses of this nature, tanqtiam sui cerltis et de alto deapimens,** 
(*' like a man certain of bis position and looking down from a 
height on others.”) 

Now, after a query on younger scholars in the Universities/ 
he passes to a sketch of the ideal College for Inventors (such a 
sketch as be amplified some years afterwards in the New 
AtlaTitie), with its endowments, allowances for travelling-students 
and for experiments ; its library and inginery ; ” its rewards and 
penalties; its vaults, furnaces, and terraces for insulation; 
wherein, with cljaracteristic sanguineness and love of stately 
effect, he does not omit two galleries for inventors past, and 
spaces or bases for inventors to come.” This section concludes 
with a note of an endeavour to abate the price of professing 
sciences” (comp. Advancement of Learning, ii. 1, 8.) “and to 
bring in estimation Philosophy or Universality,” ie. the knowledge 
of the Axioms common to all sciences. He concludes his day’s 
work by setting down fifteen heads for a scheme of legitimate 
or complete investigation (jinquisiiio kgitima). All the 
entries on the next day (27 July) are devoted to a sketch 
of the complete investigation of Motion, in the course of which 
he enumerates more than twenty difierent kinds of motion, 
and assigns a number of phenomena to their several causal 
motions. 

But the following day (28 July) brings him back again from 
“contemplation” to the subjects with which he started, viz., 
“ civil business ” and the architecture of his own fortunes. He 
again notes the emptiness of the royal exchequer, resolves to 
finish his treatise “ of the greatness of Britain with aspect to 
pol(tcy),” and then proceeds to define that policy, the " foundation 
in this isle of a monarchy in the west, as an apt seat, state, 
people, for it ; so civilising Ireland ; further colonising the wild 
of Scotland, annexing the Low Countries.” Next come some 
" forms ” of wit, and repartees, and notes on Recusanta Then, 
once more recurring to the Attorney-general (Hobart) whom he 
wishes to supplant, be proposes to draw up certain legal com- 
pilations, and by showing them casually (**oliter’*) to the Lord 
Chancellor and Lord Treasurer, to convince Uiern that he is 
specially fit for the Attorney’s place, “ and to make think they 
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ahall find an alteration to their contentment wer that vMch 
now w/’ 

Gradually he passes from politics to speak of his own affairs, 
bis estate, his health, his pecuniary prospects. 

In an earlier entry he had reminded himself to ** send message 
of compliment to my Lady Dorset the widow/’ and be now 
more definitely notes the desirableness of inducing the rich 
widow to remember him in her will: ** applying myself to be 
inward with my Lady Dorset per Champmrs ad ^Uilit(at€m) 
t€st{amentai'iamy* 

Another note reminds him to think about the will of his half- 
sister, formerly Lady Neville; and bow to humour the 
eccentricities of some old-fashioned squire by calling him a 
franklin : “ encouragement of Crosseby with great words {mch 
a Franklin)'* Then follow minute details of medicines that 
agree and disagree with him; particulars of his lands and 
goods ; and so at last he comes back to politics again. 

After another note about the Recusants he returns for 
the third time to the Attorney, this time with a separate 
heading, Hubbard’s ^ disadvantage : ” 

" Bettor at shift than at drift. 8ubtUita$ sine acrimonia. No power 
with the judgo. He will alter a thing but not mend. . . . Sociable save 
in profit Solemn goose, stately leastwise noild (?) not crafty. They 
have made him believe he is vrondrous wi(8e). Ho never beets down 
unfit suits with law. In persons as in people, some sliew more w'ise than 
they ore.” 

The next heading is Customs adapted to the individual" 
and the contents show the writer ascending in thought even 
above the place of the Attorney and deliberating how he can 
adapt his customs to the humours of great men, so as to win his 
way by their favour to the highest legal position in the StaA 
The first ** individual" selected is the Earl of Suffolk, Lord 
Chamberlain to the Household, a pompous man, fond of 
adulation, who might naturally be supposed to have influence 
with the King ; concerning him he makes the following note, 
'^To furnish my Lord of Suffolk with ornaments for public 
speeches. To make him think how he should be reverenced bya 
Jjoxd Ghancellor, if I were : Princelike." At the Council table he 
^ Boeoii goscrolly spells the name ** Hubbsid ** or Hubberd.** 
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resolves “chiefly to oaake good my Lord of SaUshoty’s (Cecil’s 
motions and speeches," he will efface every vestige of his 
natural and student-like shyness and nervousness : “ to suppress 
at once my speaking witli panting and labour of breath and 
voice. Not to fall upon the main too sudden ; but to induce and 
intermingle speech of good fashion. To free myself at once 
from payment of formality and compliment, though with some 
shew of carelessness, pride, and rudeness." The note-book ends 
as it began, with money matters. 

These extracts supply a sufficient answer to the question, 
Which will Bacon choose. Philosophy or Politics ? Obviously, 
he will serve neither of these two masters ; he will attempt to 
serve both. It is equally clear that, although he may still 
consider that his civil ends are subordinated to his contem- 
plative ends, the former ore no longer “ moderate,” and Uiat 
his projects for his own advancement occupy almost as much 
of his attention as Philosophy and Politics. 

In commenting on his deliberate and calculated flattery 
of great men, and disparagement of rivals, we must repeat 
that Bacon at all events avowed and justified such conduct. 
In his Advancement of Learning} he censures the “ tenderness 
and want of compliance in some of the most ancient and revered 
philosophers, who retired too early from civil business that they 
might avoid indignities and perturbations, and live (as they 
thought) more pure and saint-like ; ” ho cannot " tax or condemn 
the morigeration or application of learned men to men in 
fortunes,” The resolution registererl in his private note-book to 
win “credit comparate to the Attorney in being more short, 
round and resolute,”* is at least consistent with the public 
avowal that “ Honour that is gained and broken upon another, 
hath the quickest reflection.” ' Those who are startled by Bacon’s 
secret plans for showing off his abilities to the best advantage, 
should refer to the precepts published in the De Augmvntia* 
for attaining success in life. One of these is that a man 
should set forth to advantage before others, with grace and 
skill, his own virtues, fortunes and merits, and “ cover 

* I. iU. 10, 

* He even edds forme’* for eorreeting the poor Attorney. *^(A]1 thie it 

nothinff except) (There is more) {OpoM UUtee fieHt Jlni$ autem fumdim).**— 
^pedding, iv. 46. • JBua^, Iv, 18. * riU. 2* 
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artiSciolly his weaknesses, defects, misfortunes and disgraces.’* 
For this end he inculcates dissimulation and adaptability of 
mind ; if a man is dull, he must affect gravity ; if a coward, 
mildness ; ” and he must strive with all possible endeavour to 
render the mind obedient to occasions and opportunities ; ” for 
nothing is more politic than to make the wheels of the mind 
concentric and voluble with the wheels of fortune.” It is true 
that Bacon begins this little treatise (called " The Architect of 
Fortune ”) in the Dc Augmentia with the warning that no man’s 
fortune can be a worthy end in itself, and that fortune only 
deserves this speculation and doctrine/’ so far as it is ** an 
instrument of virtue and merit ; ” but he concludes it with the 
practical precept that the Architect should accustom his mind 
to judge of the propcu’tion and value of all things as they 
conduce more or less to his own fortune and his own ends. 

No mistake con be greater than to sup{K>se that Bacon 
reminded himself in this extraordinary fashion of the duty of 
advancing himself in life, because he was by nature disposed to 
be extraordinarily forgetful of that duty. The dutg was always 
present to his mind ; it was only the ways and means of which 
he desired to make systematic note. He saw all men desiring 
self-advancement, but few aiming at it systematically and 
scientifically. Feeling a contempt for so half-hearted a pursuit 
of fortune, he desired to reduce the chase to a science, and to 
make all his acts in eveiy department of life conduce towards 
it — his friendships, compliments, conversations, legal business. 
House of Commons business, access to the King — everything was 
to be made subservient to two objects, and one of these was 
“ his own particular.” 

Tlie differences therefore between Bacon and an ordinaiy 
pushing man of the world appear to be two. Firstly, he 8uoceede||^ 
in persuading himself that his own advancement was essential 
to the advancement of Philosophy, and therefore to the benefit 
of the human race for whose service he believed himself to have 
been born; secondly (in consequence, partly of this self-per- 
suasion, partly of a natural cold-bloodedness of disposition), he 
did unscrupulously, and with his eyes open, what even men of 
the world cannot do without some reluctance or blinking. Many 
will study and flatter the humours of great men, but few will 
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do it deliberately and avowedly ; some few may stoop to dis- 
parage a rival in order to obtain his place ; but far fewer will 
do it in a business-like, thorough, and methodical manner* 
setting down on paper, under the formal heading of their rival’s 
DisparagemenC elaborate entries of points and epigrams, so 
that, beneath the guise of casual utterances, they may undermine 
his influence ; and still fewer — ^perhaps only one in the human 
race — could be found to jot down these petty details of a rival’s 
depreciation among sketches of schemes for the establishment 
of a great Protestant Monarchy in the West, and for the founda- 
tion of a Philosophy which was to make mankind lords over the 
material world. 


§ 22 Literary Work 

This year and the next (1608, 1609) still found Bacon’s 
jK)Utieal path obstructcHl by Salisbury, and consequently gave him 
leisure for literature. Besides a treatise on Queen Elizabeth {In 
felicem viemoriatn Elizahcihae) — interesting because it shows the 
respect which he entertained for a sovereign from whom he 
could no longer hope anything, his admiration for her admini- 
strative ability, and his approval of her policy towards Recusants 
— he also wrote (1009) Connderntions touching the Plantation 
in Ireland, in which he deprecates excess of paper-government 
(“that there be not too much of the lino and compass"), and 
advocates freedom from taxes and customs, and the aildition of 
an Irish title to the Prince of Wales. But the paper docs not 
touch the really important part of the .question, the treatment 
of the native i>opulation. 

The Great Instauration was not neglected. “ My IvMauration 
sleeps not" — so he writes (1609) to Toby Matthew; and again 
in the same year : — 

As for the. In$taumlion, your so fall approbation thereof I read with 
much comfort ; by how much more my heart is upon it, and by bow much 
leas I expected consent and concurrence in a matter so obscure. Of this I 
can assure you, that though many things of great hope decay with youth 
(and multitude of civil businesses is wont to diminish the price, though 
not (he delight, of contemplatious) yet the proceeding in that work 
doth gain with me upon my affection and desire, both by*years and 
busiaesai” 
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Duritig this year (1600) he carried out two projects sketched 
(1608) in the Commentariu$ Solutus. To discourse scornfully of 
the Orecians with some better respect to the .Egyptians* 
Persians, and Chaldees, and the utmost antiquities and the 
mysteries of the poets ” — so he had written in the note-book 
of 1608; and accordingly he produced in 1609 a short con- 
temptuous treatise on Greek philosophy entitled notation oj 
the Philosophies {RedargiUio Philosophiarum), which he sent to 
Toby Matthew with the following letter : — 

“ For yotir caution for churchmen and church matters, os for any im- 
pediment it might be to the applause and celebrity of rny work, it moveth 
me not ; but as it may hinder the fruit and good which may come of a 
quiet and calm passage to the good port to w'hich it is bound, 1 hold it a 
just respect : so as, to fetidi a fair wind, 1 go not too much about. But 
the truth is, I sliull have no occasion to meet them in my way, except it 
bo os they will needs confe<lerute tlieniselves with Aristotle, who, as you 
know, is intemperately niagnitied with the Schoolmen ; and is also allied 
(as I take it) to the Jesuits by Falxsr, w ho was a companion of Loyola and 
a great Aristotelian. 

1 send you at this time the only part which hath any harshness ; ' and 
yet 1 framed to myself an opinion, that whosoever allowed W'ell of that 
preface which you so much coiiimend, will not dislike, or at least ought 
not to dislike, this other speech of preparation ; for it is w^ritten out of tlie 
same spirit, and out of the same nece&sity. Nay, it doth more fully lay 
open that the question l>et\veen me and the ancients is not of the virtue of 
the race, but of the rightness of the way. And to speak tnith, it is to the 
other but as fKiJma to pugnus, part of the same thing more large. . . , 
Myself am like the miller of Huntingdon, that was wont to pray for peace 
amongst the willows ; for while the winds blew, the wind-mills wrought, 
and the water-mill was less customed. So' 1 see that controversies of 
religion must hinder the advancement of sciences. Let me conclude with 
my perpetual wish towards yourself, that the approbation of yourself, by 
your own discreet and temperate carriage, may restore you to your country, 
and your friends to your society. And so I commend you to God's t| 
gooilness. 

Gray's Inn, Uiis 10th of October, 1609.” 

Matthew’s caution about ** churchmen and church matters” 
reibni to tibe great pen-and-ink war in which Oardmal Bellarmin, 
having answered King James’s book in defence of the oath of 
allegpanoe against the Pope, was himself answered by Bishop 

. * TheJMarguiio Phila9Cfhi(truiHf for the details of which see | 61, 
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AndrewSi who had been selected by the King as his dbampicm.^ 
This will also explain the following letter which accompanied a 
copy of the Cogiiaia et Visa sent by Bacon to the Bishop about 
October, 1609 : — 

** Mr VERY QOOD Lord — Now your Lordship hath boon so long in the 
church and the palace disputing between kings and popes, methmks you 
should take pleasure to look into the field, and refresh your mind with 
some matter of philosophy ; though that science be now through age 
waxed a child again, and left to boys and young men ; and because 
you were wont to make me believe yon took liking to my writings, I send 
you some of this vacation’s fruits * and thus much more of my mind and 
purpose. 

** I hasten not to publish ; perisliing I would prevent And I am forced 
to res]>ect as well my times as the matter. For with me it is thus, and I 
think with all men in my case, if I bind myself to an argument, it loadoih 
my mind ; but if I rid my mind of the present cogitation, it is rather a 
recreation. This hath put me into these miscellanies ; which I purpose to 
suppress, if Qod give me leave to write a just and perfect volume of 
philosophy, which I go on with, though slowly. I send not your Lordship 
too much, lest it may glut you. 

“ Now let me tell you what my desire is. If your Lordship be so gw)d 
now, as when you were the good Dean of Westminster, my reejuest to you 
is that not by pricks, but by notes, you would mark unto me whatsoever 
shall seem unto you either not current in the style, or harsh to credit and 
opinion, or inconvenient for the person of the writer ; for no man can bo 
judge and party : and when our minds judge by reflection of ourselves 
they ore more subject to error. And though for the matter itself my 
judgment be in some things fixed, and not accessible by any man’s judgment 
that goeth not my way, yet even in those things the admonition of a friend 
may make me express myself diversely. I would have come to your 
Lordship, but that I am hastening to my house m the country. And so I 
commend your Lordship to Qod’s goodness.” 

^ A choice creditable to the King’s jodgmen^ as Mr. Bpedding remarks, if only 
be could have refrained from ioterteriim with bis champion. See Qirleton’s letter 
(11 November, 1608), ’M doubt he lAndrews] be not at leisure for any bye 
matters, the King doth so hasten and spur him on in this business of Bellonnin’s ; 
which he were likely to perform very well (os I hear by them that can Judge) if 
he might take his own time, and not be troubled nor ratangled with arguments 
obtrnoed to him continnally by the Kiim.” 

There is an interesting note about him in^ the C<mmenUiriu» Solutuu (1608) 
showing how Bocra valued his aids **Not desistiiig to drawe in the Bp. 
Ann^rews) being single, lych, sickly, a professor to some experiments.” 

* This most not be takra litenlly ; m ai the beginniim of the vacation in 
July, 1608, Bacon speaks of **ini|Nirthig my Cag/Uaia et vi$a^ with choice, 

Probably he had revised or ro-wiitten the work in the vocatlou 

of 1600. 

M 
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The aeooitd project mentioned in the Commmtariiu SoliUue 
was a treatise on what Bacon calls " the, utmost antiquities and 
mysteries of the i>oets.’' It was his genuine belief that the dd 
Greek and Latin myths contained secrets of religion and policy, 
* sacred relics or abstracted arts of better times, which, by tradi- 
tion from more ancient nations, fell into the trumpets and 
tunes of the Grecians.” His attempt to interpret these myths 
and unfold their secrets he embodied in a little Latin treatise 
called the SapietUia Veterum or Wisdom, of the Ancients} This 
he sent to Matthew with the following letter ; — 

“ Mb. Matthew, 

" I do heartily thank yon for your letter of the 24th of August from 
Salanianca ; and in recompense thereof I send yon a little work of mine 
that hath late begun to pass the world. They tell me my Latin is turned 
silver and become current. Hod you been here yon should have been my 
inquisitor before it came forth : but I think the greatest inquisitor in 
Spain will allow it But one thing you must pardon me, if I make no 
haste to believe that the world should be grown to sudi an ecstasy as to 
Kj'ect truth in philosophy because the author dissenteth in religion. 

" My great work goeth forward ; and after my manner I alter ever when 
I add : so that nothing is finished till all be finished. 

“This I have written in the midst of a term and parliament, thinking 
no time so precious but that I should talk of these matters with so good 
and dear a friend. And so with my wonted wishes I leave you to Qod’s 
goodness. 

“ From Gray’s Inn, the 17th of February, 1610.” 

This was a busy time with Bacon. Parliament had met 
(9 February, 1610), and all through the session he had his 
hands full, supporting the Great Contract, defending the King’s 
rights or claims, and endeavouring to keep the House of Com- 
mons in good humour. Whether on account of the pressure of 
political work, or for whatever reason, no literaiy jnxxlnctioilgpf 
this yeau has been handed down to us beyond a fragment which 
he sent to James entitled A Beginning of a Sittory of His 
ileged^s Tims. It is fortunate that the King gave him no 
encouragement that induced him to continue his work. No 
courtier should write contemporaiy history, least of all such 
a courtier aa Francis Bacon, who volunteers a readiness to alter 
anything in his book upon the King’s "least beck.” 

* For a daaeriptioB M tlti% aw { S2. 
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** It may please yonr Majesty, 

“Hearing that you are at leisure to peruse stoiy, a desire took me to make 
an experiment what I could do in your Migesty’s times. Which being but 
a leaf or two, 1 pray your pardon if 1 send it for your recreation, con- 
sidering that love must creep where it cannot go. But to this 1 add these 
petitions, first, that if your Majesty do dislike anything, you would oonceiYe 
that 1 can amend it upon your least beck. Next, if 1 l^ve not spoken of 
your Migesty encomiasticaily, your Miyesty will be pleased only to ascribe 
it to the law of an history, which doth not clatter together praises upon 
the first mention of a name, but rather disperseth and weaveth them 
throughout the whole narration ; and as for the proper place of com- 
memoration (wliich is in the period of life) I pray Qod I may never live to 
write it. . . 

In this year (1610) his mother died, over eighty years of age. 
The last mention of her is in 1600, when her health is said to be 
“ worn.” In 1608, making an entry of his property. Bacon includes 
Gorhambuiy, his mother’s estate, and makes no deduction from 
the income of the estate on her account ; a circumstance that 
confirms the statement of Bishop Goodman, who writes that 
Bacon’s mother was “ little better than frantic (mad) in her age.” 
In the following letter Bacon invites his kindly friend Sir Michael 
Hickes to be present at the funeral : — 

“ Sir Michakl Hickes, 

“ It is but a wish, and not any ways to desire it to your trouble. But I 
heartily wisli I liad your company here at my mother’s funeral, which I 
purpose on Thursilay next in the forenoon. I dare promise you a good 
sermon to be made by Mr. Fenton, the preacher of Gray’s Inn ; for he 
never maketh other. Feast 1 make none. But if I might have your 
company for two or three days at my house I shduld pass over this mourn- 
ful occasion with more comfort. If your son had continued at St. Julian’s 
it mought have been an adamant to have drawn you : but now, if you come, 
I must say it is only for my sake. I commend myself to your Lady, and 
commend my wife to you both, and rest 

Yours ever assured 

Fr. Baooii. 

“This Monday the 27th of August, 1610.” 
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§ 23 The Decline of Cecil 

As long as Cecil lived there was no chance of Bacon’s having 
free access to the King and influence over his policy. This 
Bacon avowed afterwards to the King, when he declared that 
during his cousin’s life he was like a hawk tied to another's 
wrist, which may flutter and ^*bate/’ but cannot fly; and he 
obscurely hints it in the last quoted note to the King, in which 
he says that his love ** must creep since it cannot go ” (i,e„ walk 
upright). But there were now signs that the great man’s 
influence was on the wane. The King had been warned 
by one of his nobles on his death-bed that, under cover of 
the Great Contract, he was being stripped of his royal dignities, 
and that ** the subject was bound to relieve him and to supply 
his occasions without any such contractings ; ” ^ and we are told 
that ever after, the Earl of Salisbury, who had been a great 
stirrer in that business, began to decline.” * On 25 Novemter, 
1610, the King wrote a letter to Salisbury soundly rating him 
for expecting from him an ** asinine patience,” and commanding 
the adjournment of Parliament, and on 29 February, 1611* 
Parliament was dissolved. 

At the same time a favourite was coming to the front A 
young Scotchman named Robert Carr, who had been one of the 
King’s pages in Scotland but had been dismissed on James’s ac- 
cession to the English throne, coming to Court soon afterwards, 
had the good fortune to break his leg at a tilting match (1606) 
in the royal presence. This accident, combined with his great 
physical vigour and activity and strong animal spirits, sufficed 
to place the lad at once high in the King's favour. He was 
knighted without delay, and by the good offices of Cecil-^ho 
seems to have courted the rising Favourite — advantage was soon 
taken of a flaw in a legal conveyance to dispossess Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s wife and children of the Manor of Sherborne, and to 
bestow it (1609) upon Carr. In March, 1611, still rising in 
royal favour, Sir Robert Carr was created Viscount Rochester. 

* Goodmto, aee SpcMldingb S23. 

■ The Speoidi amlNuaador (Senniento) dedued that Salisbuiy alee bc^ to 
fidl into dimMe from the time when he adrooated a war with Spein.— {Geraiaer, 
a. S8(^ note). 
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Meanwhile honours and preferments were flying about. The 
Speaker of t)ie last House of Commons, who had assisted the 
Great Contract and had made himself generally useful to the 
King on critical occasions, had been rewarded with the Master- 
ship of the Rolls; and another of the King’s supporters had 
been promised the reversion of the office. Finding himself 
unable to trust the good-will or ability of Salisbury to help him 
to the Attorney’s place at the next vacancy, Bacon determined 
(early in 1611) to make a direct appeal to the King. The 
fallowing letter, in which he expressly disclcdms appealing 
to the intercession of those friends” who are “near and 
assured ” (obviously meaning Salisbury), and in which he grace- 
fully touches on the possibility of bis retiring from the “ laborious 
place” of the Solicitorship, without actually threatening re- 
signation, could hardly fail to make James feel how great a loss 
he would sustain if his Solicitor were to throw up his ” course of 
painful service ” and devote himself to literature 

** It may please your Majesty, 

Your great and princely favours towards me in advancing me to place, 
and, that which is to me of no less comfort, your Mf^jesty's benign and 
gracious acceptation from time to time of my poor services, much above the 
merit and value of them, hath almost brought me to an opinion, tliat I 
may sooner perchance be wanting to myself in not asking, than find your 
Majesty’s goodness wanting to me in any my reasonable and modest 
desires. And therefore, perceiving how at this time preferments of the 
law fly about mine ears, to some above me and to some below mc,^ I did 
conceive your Mtgesty may think it rather a kind of dullness, or want of 
faith, than modesty, if I should not come with my pitcher to Jacob’s well, 
as others do. Wherein 1 shall propound to ’your Migesty that which 
tendeth not so much to the zainirjg of my fortune os to ^e settling of my 
mind : being sometimes assailed with this cogitation that, by reason of my 
riownesB to see and apprehend occamons npon the sudden, keeping one 
course of painful service, I may in fins durum be in danger to be neglected 
and foigotten. 

And, if that were so, then were it much better for me, now while I 
stand in your Majesty’s good opinion (though unworthy) and have some 
little reputation in the world, to give over the course 1 am in, and to make 
proof to do yon some honour by my pen— either by writing some fiiithful 
namtive of your happy but not untrsduced times, or by recompiling your 

* The Speaker of the last Houss of CommouB hod been reweided with the 
Mastenhip of the Rolls ; and ffir Julius Cmir had received a grant of the 
revenioii of tha oflSce* 
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laws (which I perceive your Migesty lahoureth with and hath in your head 
as Jupiter had Pallas), or by some other the like work— (for without some 
endeavour to do you honour 1 would not live) — than to spend my wits and 
time in this laborious place wherein 1 now serve, if it shall be deprived of 
those outward ornaments and inward comforts which it was wont to have 
in respect of an assured succession to some place ^ of more dignity and rest ; 
which seemeth to be an hope now altogether casual, if not wholly 
intercepted. 

** Wherefore, not to hold your Miyesty long, my humble suit to you is 
that which 1 think I should not without suit be put by, which is, that I 
may obtain your assurance to succeed (if I live) into the Attorney’s place^ 
whensoever it shall be void ; it being but the natural and immediate step 
and rise which the place 1 now hold hath ever in a sort made claim to, and 
almost never failed of. 

“In this euit /make no friendg io yottr Maje9ty^* ikough y&wr Mc^toty 
knouseih that I loant not those which are near and ^aseured, but rely upon 
no other motive than your grace ; resting your Majesty’s most humble 
subject and servant” 

That he received the assurance he desired may be inferred 
from another letter written soon afterwards, during the Attorney's 
illness, in the summer or autumn of 1611 : — 

“ It may please your most excellent Miyesty, 

“ 1 do understand by some of my good Mends, to my great comfort, tliat 
your Migesty hath in mind your Majesty’s royal promise (which to me is 
anehora spei) touching the Attorney’s place. I hope Mr. Attorney shall do 
well. I thank Qod I wish no man’s death ; nor much mine own life more 
than to do your Miyesty service. For 1 account my life the accident and 
my duty the substance. 

“But this 1 will be bold to say if it please God that 1 ever serve your 
Miyesty in the Attorney’s place, 1 have known an Attorney Cooke (Coke) 
and an Attorney Hubb^ (Hobart), both worthy men and far above myself : 
but if 1 should not find a middle way between their two dispositions and 
oairiage, 1 should not satisfy myself. But these things are far or near as 
it shall please Qod. Meanwhile I most humbly pray your Miyesty acJI^ 
my aacrifice of thanksgiving for your gracious favour. God preserve your 
Mijesty. 1 ever remain. . . 

TOie Attorney, however, recovered ; and although Bacon may 
have felt in secret that Salisbuiy gave him no effectual help, 
he nevertheless did not think it prudent to neglect his couam 
and patron, to whom he protests unshaken devotion in the 
' <a. Uis Attomsy’s place. 

* MaaalBi^ that as would not employ the interesssioa of his oousui CML 
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following New Year’s letter (Januaty, 1612). In his usual 
sympathetic style^ writing to a man who was broken down 
with cares and infirmities, and fast nearing the grave^ Bacon 
discovers that ht him 9 clf also finds age and decays ” growing 
upon him : — 

“ It may please your good Lordship^ 

** 1 would entreat the new year to answer for tbe old, in my humble 
thanks to your Lordship, both for many your favours, and ohiefly that 
upon the occasion of Mr, Attorney’s infirmity I found your Lordship even 
as 1 could wish. This doth increase a desire in me to express my thankful 
mind to your Lordship ; hoping that — (httugh I find agt and decay grow 
upon ms— yet I may have a flash or two of spirit left to do you service. 
And I do protest before Qod, without compliment or any light vein of 
mind, tliat if I knew in what course of life to do you best service, 1 could 
tuke it, and make my thoughts, which now fly to many pieces, be reduced 
to that centre. But all this is no more than I am, which is not much, but 
yet the entire of him that is. . . 

A pleasing instance of Bacon’s familiar humorous style is 
afforded by the following letter to Sir Michael Hickes, Cecil’s 
business man, a patient and friendly creditor of Bacon’s, and 
seemingly a man of kindly, genial disposition. He was an old 
servant of Lord Burghley’s, and Bacon appears to have had a 
genuine liking for him. It is a New Year’s letter written on 
making restitution for a pair of scarlet stockings borrowed 
on some occasion of need either from Lady Hickes or her 
daughter : — 

** To my very good friend Sir Michael Hickea, Knight, 

*‘SiB Michaxl, 

** 1 do U 9 e as you know to pay my debU with time. But indeed if 
you will have a good and parflte colour in a carnation atocking, it mnat be 
long in the dyeing. I have aome acruple of conacience whether it was my 
Lady’s stockings or her daughter’s, and I would have the restitution to be 
to the right person, else 1 ahall not have absolution. Therefore I have 
sent to them both, deairing them .to wear them for my sake, aa I did wear 
theirs for mine own sake. So wiping you all a good new year, I rest, 

Younaasuied 

Fb. Bacon." 
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§ 24 The “Court of the Verge;” Death of Cecil 

About this time we have a glimpse of Bacon for the first time 
in a judicial position. Some complaints had been made that the 
Court of the Marshalsea, which had a special jurisdiction over the 
King’s servants and over offences committed within the “ verge ” 
or precincts of the King’s court, was in the habit of exceeding 
its limits ; and the disputes involved some doubtful questions. 
The King therefore decided, probably at Bacon’s suggestion, to 
establish (8 June, 1611) a new Court by Patent, to be called the 
" Court of the Verge,” in which Sir Francis Bacon was appointed 
a Judge. Accordingly it devolved upon him to open the new 
Court. On this occasion he delivered a magniloquent charge to 
the Grand Jury, which is almost redeemed from the accusation of 
being too courtier-lihe and obsequious by a kind of grandiose 
unctiop which gives us the impression that he really did 
mean a great deal of what he said. It is possible that the 
creation of this new Court was stimulated by the assassination 
of the French King (Henry IV.) in the previous year, and by 
the consequently increased anxiety of James to secure his own 
personal safety. 

“ You are to know and consider well the duty and service to which you 
are called, and whereupon you are, by your oath, charged. • . . This 
happy estate of the subject will turn to hurt and inconvenience, if those 
that hold that part which you are now to perforin, shall be negligent and 
remiss in doing their duty. For (as of two evils) it were ^tter men's 
doings were looked into ovcrstrictly and severely, than that there dionld 
be a notorious impunity of malefactors ; as was well and wisely said of 
ancient times, a man were better live where nothing is lawfhl than where 
all things are lawfoL • , • David saith (who was a king) The wicked man 
shall not abide an my houH ; as taking knowledge that it was impossible foft 
kings to extend their care to banish wickedness over all their land or 
empire, but yet at least they ought to undertake to Gbd for their house. 
We see further that the Law doth so esteem the dignity of the King’s 
settled mansion-^house, as it hath laid unto it a plot of twelve miles round 
(which we call the Verge) to be subject to a special and exempted juxis- 
dt0tion depending upon his person and great officera. This is as a half- 
paoe, or carpet, spread about the King’s Ohair of Estate, which therefore 
ought to be cleared and voided more than other plaoes of the kingdom ; 
for if oflhnoes shall be riirouded under the King’s wings, what hope is there 
of discipline and good justice in more remote parts 7 We see the sun, when 
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it is at the brightest ; there may be perhaps a bank of clouds in the North, 
or the West or remote regions, but near his body few or none : so where 
the King cometh, there should come peace and order and an awe and 
reverence in men’s hearts,” 

Offences are divided into four classes, those that concern (1) 
God and his Church; (2) the King and his Estate; (3) the 
King’s people (being capital) ; (4) the King’s people (not being 
capital) : 

^ . . For contempts of our Church and service, they are comprehended 
in that known name,^ Becuaancy ; which offence hath many branches and 
dependencies. The wife*recusant, she tempts ; the church-papist, he feeds 
and relieves ; * the corrupt school-master, he soweth tares ; the dissembler, 
he conformeth and doth not communicate. Therefore, if any person, man 
or woman, wife or sole, above the age of sixteen years, not having some 
lawful excuse, have not repaired to church according to the several statutes, 
the one for the weekly, the other for the monthly repair, you are to present 
both the offence and the time how long. . • . And of these offences of 
Recusancy take you special regard. Twelve miles from Court is no region 
for such subjects. In the name of Qod, why should not twelve miles about 
the King’s Chair be as free from Papist Recusants, as twelve miles from the 
city of Rome (the Pope’s Chair) is from Protestants, 

. . For matter of division and breach of unity, it is not without a 
mystery that Christ’s coat had no seam ; nor no more sliould the Church, if 
it were possible. Therefore if any minister refuse to use the book of 
Common Prayer, or wilfully swerveth in divine service from that book ; or 
if any person whatsoever do scandalise that book and speak openly and 
nudiciously in derogation of it-*euch men do but make a rent in the 
garment and such are by you to be enquired of." 

After touching on peijuiy and witchcfaft, the Charge refers 
matters of Supremacy, Jesuits, and seminaries, to the second 
head, viz. offences against ** the King and his Estate ; ” under 
which he treats amply of them, and also includes prophecies. 

^ Lastly, because the vulgar people are sometimes led with vain and 
fond prophecies,* if any such shall be published to the end to move stirs 
or tumults, this is not felony, but punished by a year’s imprisonment and 
loss of goods ; and of this also diaU yon enquire. You shall likewise 
understand that the escape of any prisoner committed for treason, is treason ; 
whereof yon are likewise to enquire." 

* The MS. is here oomiut. 

* Meaning, I suppose, feeds 

* JEbMtyi, xxxT. 67. 


and relieves the cause of Recusancy. 
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Under the third head, he is as severe as James himself oeuld 
have desired against duelling. 

• I must say unto you, in general, that life is grown too cheap in 
these timea It is set at the price of words, and every petty scorn or 
disgrace con have no other reparation. Nay, so many men’s lives are 
taken away with impunity that the very life of the Law is almost taken 
away, whi^ is the execution.^ And therefore, though we cannot restore 
the life of those men that are slain, yet 1 pray let us restore the Law to 
her life by proceeding with due severity against the offenders. And 
most especially this plot of ground (which os I said is the King’s carpet) 
ought not to be stained with blood, crying in the ears of God and the 
King.” 

Under the fourth head are included matters of force and 
outrage, fraud and deceit (as the use of false weights and 
measures), public nuisances and grievances, breach and inobserv- 
Hnce of certain wholesome and politic laws ; and herein the Jury 
is to inquire concerning (1) the King’s pleasure, (2) the people’s 
food, wares, and manufactures. 

*Tou shall therefore enquire of the unlawful taking partridges, and 
pheasants or fowl, the destruction of the eggs of the wild-fowl, the killing 
of hares or deer, and the selling of venison or hares ; for that which is for 
exercise and sport and courtesy, riiould not be turned to gluttony and sale 
victual. 

^ You shall also enquire whether bakers and brewers keep their assize,^ 
and whether as well they as butchers, inn-holders and victuallers, do sell 
that which is wholesome, and at reasonable prices, and whether they do 
link and combine to raise prices, 

** Lastly you shall enquire whether the good statute be observed whereby 
a man may have that he thinketh he hath, and not be abused or mis-served 
in that he buys : I mean that statute that requircth that none use any 
manual occupation but such as have been seven yean apprentice to it. . . 
There be many more things enquirable by you. . . . but those which |j| 
have gone through are the principal points of your chaige, which to present 
yon have taken the name of God to witness ; and in the name of God 
perform it” 

The reader will perceive that the juriadictiem of the new 
court was to be very wide. That of the old ooort of the 
Marshalsea waa limited in the twenty-eighth year of Edward I., 

^ JSiMpi, iv. 4. 

* Thai iL keep *^due measure,'* the word ^^asnae” meaai&g fixed quantify 
or dimeutioa " (Bkeat MyfMtojiieat 
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fo that henceforth the Stewards and Marshals should hold 
plea *'only of trespass done within the House and of other 
trespasses done within the Verge and of Contracts and Cove- 
nants that cm qf ths King's Htms shall have made wUh 
another of the same House^ and in the same House and none 
otherwise." These words left room for doubt whether the 
authority of the court in matters of trespass was intended to 
include all trespasses within the Verge or only those of persons 
in the King’s House ; and the exclusive view was strengthened 
by the clause that thenceforth the Steward should “ not take 
cognizance of debts nor of other things hut of people of the same 
House" 

Upon this point an action was at this time pending ; and^ if 
it had come before Sir Edward Coke as one of the Common Law 
Judges, Bacon might well have reason to fear that the issue 
would have been unfavourable to the Marshalsea. Availing 
himself, therefore, of the right of the Prerogative (as then inter- 
preted) to erect a new Court of Record,^ Bacon appears to have 
advised the King to get round, or override, the difficulty, by 
establishing this new Court with unmistakable jurisdiction 
over all trespasses, whether committed by the King's servants 
or the Kinfs sulgects; and by extending the word V trespass ” to 
mean any offence tending to injure the King or the King’s 
subjects generally. Thus quietly and unobtrusively did Bacon 
procure the establishment, in the Kingfs interest, of a Court 
having a jurisdiction over almost all offences except breach of 
private contract, throughout a circle of twelve miles radius round 
the Eling^s residence, for the time being. * 

A brief summary must suffice of another important paper 
written by Bacon at this time, entitled Advice to the King 
timehing ^tton's Estate. Thomas Sutton, who died on the 
12 December, 1611, bad by his will endowed the Charterhouse 
with £8,000 a year for the sustenance of a hospital and school. 
The will had been disputed ; and the possible heir-at-law had 
been bound over by the Council, "if he do evict the will, to 
stand to the King^s award and arbitrement.’^ Hereupon Bacon 
writes to the King protesting that to turn the Charterhouse, a 

'See sbore, p. 189. Am to Baeon’e rkiws on the King’s “ power to estsblirii 
Oourts of Eqni^," see Spedding, iii 878. 
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palace fit for a prince,^ into a hospital, is all one as if one should 
give in alms a rich embroidered cloak to a beggar. The master 
of the hospital, some great person, will take the sweet ; the poor> 
the crumbs. If, therefore, the heir has a right, and if that right 
is submitted to the King, the three following changes are 
desirable : — First, instead of a hospital — a corporation of declared 
beggars, a cell of loiterers, cast serviug-mcn and drunkards — let 
there be a beneficence that shall preveTvt beggary and ease hard- 
working honesty, viz., houses of relief and correction iPikere dis- 
abled labourers can be relieved and sturdy beggars bitokled to 
work. Secondly, instead of teachers for children (of whom there 
are already too many) raise up teachers for men by adding to 
the niggardly endowments of existing Chairs at the Universities. 
Thirdly, instead of a Preacher, establish a College of Controver- 
sies, a " Receipt (I like not the word Seminaiy '*) for converts to 
the Reformed Religion, or for preachers in remote and super- 
stitious comers of the realm." Tims, “ that mass of wealth that 
was in the owner little better than a stack or heap of muck may 
be spread over your kingdom to many fruitfiil purposes.” * 

Cecirs health had been for some time failing, and his death 
(4 May, 1612) deprived Bacon of a patron to whom he bad 
faithfully, or perhaps we should say closely, adhered for fourteen 
years, and to whom his letters express an entire devotion. 
It was impossible that the two cousins could ever have cordially 
co-operated. Cecil, a man of systematic, orderly, and accurate 
mind, without a spark of genius or originality, could not but 
regard Bacon as a mere visionary, versatile student, whose law 
was to be distrusted, and whose statesmanship was unworthy of 
serious consideration. To Bacon Cecil appeared a mere man of 
detail, a broker and accountant in finance ; a man in whom 
cunning served as a substitute for wisdom ; one who, having 4k 
merit himself, deliberately suppressed the merit of others. It 
speaks much for the self-control of the younger cousin that for 
so long a period he so assiduously cultivated his senior and 

> Fiom a letter of Ohemberlein'e C18 December, 1611) we find tbat there had 
been a mmour that Sutton intended to leave it to the Prince : ** He hath left 
£8,000 lande a year to his CoUem or Hospital at the Gharterhouee (which ii not 
bestowed on the Prince as was ^ven out).” 

* Compare xv. 166, Money is like mudt, not good except it be 

spread.**"' 
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more powerful relative. Even in the years in which he has 

no leisure ” to write to Essex, and not long before the Earl 
complained of his “ silence in his vocations/’ Bacon finds time 
to write to Sir Robert Cecil a letter empty of matter, but 
out of the fullness of my love/’ to signify ** my continual and 
incessant love for you, thirsting for your return,” followed 
by another in which he addresses his cousin as another self: 
“ I write to myself, in regard of my lovo to you, you being 
as near to me in lieart’s blood as in blood of descent.” When 
he is insulted by Coke (1601) it is to Cecil that he complains, 
as to one that I have ever found careful of my advancement 
and yet more jealous of my wrongs;” and just before the 
Queen’s death (1603) he fears that his superabundant affection 
for his great kinsman may make him almost intrusive : " If it 
seem any error for me thus to intromit myself, 1 pray your lord- 
ship to remember I ever loved her Majesty and the State, and 
now love yourself ; and there is never any vehement love with- 
out some al)surdity;” while at the same time he begs that 
Cecil’s private secretary will let him [Cecil] know that he is the 
personage in the State which I love most.” Cecil is his refuge 
when he is twice arrested for debt, first in 1508 and again in 
1603; Cecil is his intercessor when he desires the honour of 
knighthood ; and in the Cammentarim SoltUtis (1608) Cecil ap- 
pears as a generous lender of money sine die and without in- 
terest. His continuous kindness extorts from Bacon (forgetful 
for once of the wise precept of Bias,” never to love a friend to 
such a degree as not to remember that he may become your 
enemy) the rash expression ** 1 cannot forget your Lordship, dum 
memor ipse imiJ* 

The sincerity of Bacon’s belief that he was forwarding his own 
interests in supporting Cecil appears from private entries in the 
Commewtarius. 

**To insinaate myself to become privy to my Lord of Salisbury’s estate. 
To correspond ^ with Salisbury in a habit of natural but no way’s perilous 
boldness^ and in vivacity, invention, care, to cast and enterprise ; but with 
due caution ; for this manner I judge both in his nature freeth the 
8Umd%* and in his ends pleaseth him best and promiseth him most use of me.” 

^ That is **to eonfonn to.** 

* **impedimenU/' Compare Buay$, L 89. ''There is no efend or 
Impediment in the wit, but msy os wrought out by fit studies.** 
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He assures his patron (1608) that he esteems whatsoever he 
has or may have in this world but as trash~ 

** In comparison of having the honour and happiness to be a near and 
well-accoptcd kinsman to so rare and worthy a counsellor, governor, or 
patriot For having been a studious, if not curious observer, as well of 
antiquities of virtue as of late pieces, 1 forbear to say to your Lordship 
what I find or conceive.” 

And in the year 1611, not long before his cousin’s death, he 
writes this last protest of allegiance : — 

** 1 do protest before Qod, without compliment, that if I knew in what 
course of life to do you best service, I would take it, and make niy 
thoughts, which now lly t<i many pieces, be reduced to that centre.” 

These words he writes thanking Cecil for his promises of help, 

upon the occasion of Mr. Attorney’s infirmity ; ” and they seem 
to imply that, if Cecil would hereafter secure his promotion to 
the Attorney’s place, Bacon would give up philosophy and every 
other distraction that might prevent him from devoting his 
whole life to his patron’s service. 

But on 24 May, 1612 Salisbury died; and in less than a 
week afterwards, on 31 May, Bacon, offering his services in his 
cousin’s place, writes of him thus to the King, 

“Ho was a fit man to keep tilings from growing worse,’ but no very fit 
man to reduce tilings to be much better ; for he loved tf> keep the eyes of 
alt Israel a little too much upon himself, . . . and, though he had fine 
passages of action, yet the real conclusions came slowly on.” * 

Elsewhere he writes that my Lord of Salisbury had a good 
method, if his means had been upright;” and, in less than 
four months after his death (18 Sept.), be can congratulate the 
King upon his deliverance from the incapable counsellor wfe^ 
had planned and mismanaged the Great Contract : ^ 

“ To have your wants and necessities in particular, aa it were hanged up 
in two tablets before the eyes of your Lords and Commons, to be talked 
of for four months together ; to stir a number of projects and then blast 
them and leave your Majesty nothing but the scandal of them ; to pretend 
even oairiage between your Majesty’s rights and the eaae of the people, 
and to satiaCy neither-^l^ese ooureea and otheia U&a like, I hope, are gone 
with the deviser of them.” 


* Comp. JAso^ tU. 46, 


/A xxii. 124. 
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Then follow these words, which are cancelled in the MS., and 
which therefore (it is to be jiacnsamed) he did not send to the 
King; but that he should ;have even thought of sending them 
is sufficiently remarkable : — 

protest to Qod, though I be not superstitious, when 1 saw your 
against Vorstius and Arminius, and noted your seal to 
deliver the Majesty of God from the vain and indign comprehension of 
heresy and degenerate philt)8ophy. • . . perculHt ilico animum that God 
would set shortly upon you some visible favour ; and let me not live if 1 
thought not of ^e taking away of that man.^* 

Two or three months later appeared the second edition of the 
Euays, commenting on which — only seven months after the 
decease of "so rare and worthy a counsellor, governor and 
patriot** — Chamberlain writes as follows: "Sir Francis Bacon 
has set out new Essays ; where (in a chaptor of Deformity),’* 
Essay xliv. " the world takes notice that he paints out his little 
cousin to the life.” 

§ 25 Bacon suing foe Peomotion 

From 1608 to 1620 Bacon seems to have spent such leisure as 
he could snatch from business in revising the Ncmtm Organum, 
But the disadvantages under which he pursued his great wish 
are well illustrated by a brief treatise on the Intellectual Sphere 
{Descriptio OloU Intdleciualis) written in 1612. Beginning with 
a division of the provinces of the world of knowledge, it speedily 
passes into a detailed account of astronomy ; a subject to which 
his attention may not improbably have been directed by Galileo’s 
invention of the telescope and the discovery of Jupiter’s satellites 
(May 1609 — January 1610). But the work of a Solicitor-General 
desiring and scheming to be Attorney-General was not favourable 
for scienti^c study. In the Thema Coeli (which is the second 
part of the Descriptio) he constructs a theory of the Universe in 
which he denies the density and solidity of the moon, as well as 
the revolution of the earth. True, he admits that his own theory 
resembles all existing theories in being hypothetical; but in 
reality he had not given the subject even that decent degree of 
attention which would have justified him in forming a hypothesis 
on it 

. The researches of Kepler, published in 1600 and known in 
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RngUntI at least as early as 1610. are left unnoticed by Bacon in 
1612 ; and be speaks briefly and unappreciatively of those famous 
discoveries of Galileo concerning which, two years before, the able 
mathematician Harriot had written, “Methinks my diligent 
Qalileus hath done more in his threefold discovery than 
Magcllane in opening the straits to the South Sea.” Harriot 
indeed might have said of the Solicitor's speculations in this 
direction what Harvey said of the Lord Chancellor’s physiology, 
that he wrote astronomy like a Solicitor-General — or, still worse, 
like a Solicitor-General aspiring to be Attorney-General. Yet 
such as it is, this little qnasi-astronomical attempt, with its 
Appendix, is almost the only literary work (besides the revision 
of the Novum Organum) for which Bacon will find leisure 
during the next eight years.^ 

Bacon’s determiitation to obtain promotion in his profession 
may naturally have turned his attention to the duties of a judge 
and may have induced him to include that subject among the 
Eamya published in 1612. The Essay on Judicature breathes a 
spirit of loyalty and almost of subservience, which might well 
commend the aspiring lawyer to the King. Besides many 
admirable remarks on the mischief that may be wrought by a 
judge who is unjust, dilatory, impatient, or avaricious, he speaks 
emphatically on the necessity of consultation between the 
judges and the Sovereign. In accordance with old custom 
judges were sometimes consulted by the King before, or during, 
a trial in which the interests of the Government were afiected. 
But already in the time of Sir Thomas More the custom, or the 
abuse of it, seems to have been considered irregular; for the 
author of Utopia.* protests against those who give the King 
counsel *' to endaunger onto his grace the judges of the Bealme, 
that he maye haue them euer on his side, and that they may 
eueiye matter despute and reason for the kynges right. Yea, and 
further, to call them into his palace and to require them there 
to aigue and discusse his matters in his owne presence.” But 
Bacon sees none of the dangers seen by Sir Thomas More. He 
d«ures to extend, not to curtail, the royal control over tiie 
judges. No one contended that, where individual interests were 
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concerned* the Crown had any right to interfere with the 
ordinary course of justice; but the Solicitor^Qeneral* in hia 
essay on Judicature, acutely suggests that cases affecting in-* 
dividuals and tuum**) may indirectly affect the State, 

and therefore be liable to State interference. 

It is a happy thing in a State when Kings and States^ do often consult 
with judges, and again when judges do often consult with the King and 
State. . . . For many times, the thing deduced to judgment may bo 
ineumet tuvm when the reason and con80i]uence thereof may trench to point 
of Estate.** • 

After Bacon’s promotion, we shall in due course see a prac- 
tical application of this theory concerning the fitness of con- 
stiltation between King and judges. Meantime, he is merely an 
e.^pectant ; but with prospects greatly improved by the death 
of Salisbury. But it naturally occurred to him that the path of 
influence and power might now be more open and rapid through 
the King’.s Privy Council than through the routine of legal pro- 
motion. Salisbury’s death had vacated the place of Secretary 
as well as that of Treasurer. Elizabethan traditions had passed 
away with (^ecil, and there was room for a new man and new 
notions at the Council board. And new notions were sadly needed. 
The total result of Salisbury’s financial policy (as shaped or 
thwarted by the King) had been to halve the debt at the cost of 
almost doubling the annual deficiency. The debt was now 
£500,000 ; the annual deficiency £160,000. The Great Contract 
had failed ; the constitutional problems put forward in the last 
session all remained unsolved ; the House of Commons had 
entered new paths of jealousy and suspicion. Fur all reasons 
the King needed a new Councillor, one who should be in fact 
his Prime Minister ; and that he was the man. selected at once 
by circumstances and by natural fitness for this position, 
Bacon never for a moment questioned. His only doubt was as 
to the wording and expression of the delicate offer which he 
desired to make to the King. Here is his first rough draft ; 
partly written (for privacy’s sake) in Greek diaractere, after his 
mother’s fashion. 

» That Ifl, I snppcMe <* govemments,’' The Utin traiicUtion hSi " statue." 

* Enapt, IW. 122 - 190 . 

N 
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««TflE Beoinnino or a Letter to the Kiho, iicmbdiatelt avtbr mt 
Lord Treasorbr’s Decease^ 

May 29, 1612. 

It may please your Majesty, 

** If I shall seem iu these few lines to write mqjora quam pro fortunot 
it may please your Majesty to take it to be on effect not of presumption 
but of affection. For of the one I was never noted ; and for the other 1 
could never shew it hitherto to tlie full ; having been as a hawk tied to 
another’s fist,^ that mought sometimes bate ’ and proffer, but could never 
fly. And therefore if— os it was said to one that spoke great words, 
Amirs, vet*ha tua deuiderant cimtaUm — so your Majesty say to me, * Bacon, 
your words require a place to speak them,’ I must answer that place, or 
not place, is in your Majesty to add or refrain : and, though 1 never go 
higher but to Heaven, yet your Majesty. . . 

Here the letter breaks off, and two days afterwards (31 May) 
he trifid again, in a second draft, much less egotistical, more 
biblically adapted to the King’s style, and more calculated to be 
persuasive by putting the King’s needs in the fore*front : 


**31 Mat: Letter to the Kino, immediately after tub Loan 
Treasurer's Death. 

**It may please your excellent Majesty, 

** I cannot but endeavour to merit, considering your preventing graces,^ 
which is the occasion of these few lines. 

** Your Mfqesty hath lost a great subject and a great servant. But if I 
should praise him in propriety, 1 should say that he was a fit man to keep 
tilings from growing worse, but no very fit man to reduce things to be 
much better. For he loved to have the eyes of all Israel a little too much 
upon himself, and to have all business still under the hammer, and like 
clay in the hands of the potter, to mould it as he thought good ; so that he 
was more in oj)eratiotie than tit qpere. And though he had fine passages of 
action, yet the real conclusions came slowly on. So that although your 
Majesty hath grave counsellors and worthy persons left, yet you do u it 
were turn a 1^, wherein if your Majesty shall give a frame and constitnHon 
to matters, before you place the persons, in my simple opinion it were not 
amiss. But the great matter and most instant for the present, is the con- 
iideration of a Parliament, for two effects : the one for the supply of your 
estate^ the other for the better knitting of the hearts of your subjects unto 

^ cedi died on 24 May, so that this letter was written five days afterwards. 

» OeeU'a. 

* beat (baUre) or flutter its wings. 

* Compofe the expression in the rrayer*book, **tluit thy qrctee may always 
jwnwMl and flfllow os.*' Bacon is fond of ap|dying the langosge of religious 
prayer to the King ; see p.lOS. 
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your Mf^esiy, lui^ording to your infinite merit ; for both which^ ParliamenU 
have been and are the antient and honourable remedy* 

* Now because 1 take myself to have a little skill in that region, as one 
that ever affected that your Mtyesty mought in all your causes not only 
prevail, but prevail widi satisfaction of the inner man ; and though no 
man can say but X was a perfect and peremptoiy royalist, yet every man 
makes me Ix^lieve that 1 was never one hour out of credit with the lower 
house ; my desire is to know, whether your Mi^esty will give me leave to 
meditate and propound unto you some preparative remembrauces touching 
the future Parliament. 

Your Majesty may truly perceive that, though I cannot challenge 
to myself either invention, or judgment, or elocution, or method, or any of 
those powers,' yet my offeriug is care and observance : and as my good old 
Mistress was wont to call me her watch*candle, because it pleased her to 
say 1 did continually burn (and yet she suffered lue to waste almost to 
nothing) so 1 must much more owe the like duty to your Majesty, by 
whom my fortunes have been settled and raised. And so, ciuving pardon, 
I rest 

Your Majesty’s most humble sen’^ant devote, 

F. B.” 

The epigram on liis cousin, contained in tlie first sentence of 
the above letter, is contained in the Apophthegms as being 
spoken to the King. Possibly it was ; and nothing but some 
very outspoken condemnation of Cecil on the King’s part can 
have encouraged Bacon to adopt towards the deceased Lord 
Treasurer the virulent tone which characterises the next letter. 
But he speaks as he feels. Bitterness, suppressed for years 
while suppression was expedient, breaks out from the very 
heart of the courtier, now that the King is bitter too, and 
bitterness pa^^s. 

“My principal end being to do your Majesty wmoce, I crave leave to 
make at this time to your Majesty this most humble oblation of myself. 
I may truly say with the psalm, Multum incola fuU anima mea ; for my 
life hath been conversant in tilings wherein I take little pleasure. Your 
Majesty may have heard somewhat that my father was an honest man, and 
somewliat you may have seen of myself^ though not to make any true 
judgment by, because I Lave hitherto had only poieskUem verborum^ nor 

' Compare Cicero's famous sayi^t *' Si quid est in me ingeoii, judlces, quad 
sentio quam sit exiguum,"and Julim Vas$arf ill. 2, 225-fi, the speech of Antony s 

“ For 1 have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 

Action, nor ntteranee, nor the power of sftear h 
To stir men's blood ; I only speak ri^lit on." 
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that neither. I was three of my young years bred with an ambassador in 
Fiance ; and since, 1 have been an old truant in the school-house of your 
council-chamber, though on the second form ; yet longer than any that 
now sitteth hath been upon the head form. If your Majesty find any 
aptness in me, or if you lind any scarcity in others, whereby you may 
think it fit for your sei-vice to remove me to business of State ; although I 
liave a fair way before me for profit (and by your Majesty’s grace and 
favour for honour and advancement), and in u course less exposed to the 
blasts of fortune, yet now that he is gone, quo vivente virtu tibus certissimum 
exitiuw^ 1 will be ready as a chessman to be wherever your Majesty’s royal 
hand shall set me. Your Majesty will boar me witness, I have not suddenly 
opened myself thus far. I have looked upon others, I see the exceptions,^ 
1 see the distractions, and I fear Tacitus will be a prophet, magia alii 
homines qnam alii mores, I know mine own heart, and 1 know not 
whether G(kI lliai hath touched my heart with the affection may not 
touch your royal heart to discern it. Howsoever, I sliall at least go on 
lionestly in mine ordinary course, and supply the rest in prayers for you, 
remaining . . . 

None of these applications succeeded. If Bacon had come 
into power, he would have advised (as he implies in his second 
letter) the calling of Parliament ; and this course was distasteful 
to the King and still more to some of the great persons about 
him. For the present therefore Bacon was left without pro- 
motion ; but the King appears now to have accepted counsel 
more freely from him, and from the time of Salisbury's death 
his political correspondence becomes more ample and im- 
portant. 


§ 20 Trial of Lord Sanquhar; Bacon becomes 
Attorney-Gen eral 

A short speech delivered about this time by Bacon at the 
conclusion of a trial for murder is too characteristic to be passA 
over. A certain Lord Sanquhar, having had one of his eyes 
struck out accidentally by a fencing master named Turner, de- 
termined, five years afterwards, to be revenged, and returned to 
England from his continental travels with this intention. 
Finding that he could not himself safely kill Turner, he intrusted 

* V.f. ** objections.” 

• He bad at first written (but with true tact suppressed) “and I wish to €kid 
your M. cm jrext not to require extraordinaiy affection, far of ability I cannot 
i^ak. Sending my beat prayere, I rest,” Ac. 
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the business to two friends, while he retired to the Continent to 
avoid suspicion. When his friends failed him, he again came 
to England and induced two of his servants to do tlie business ; 
and by one of these Turner was shot, while drinking with his 
murderer. Sanquhar at first maintained his innocence, but the 
arrest and evidence of the murderer and his accomplice made it 
hopeless to persist in denials ; and at last ho confessed every- 
thing. It is not easy to conceive a murder more cold-blooded 
and dastardly than this ; but Sanquhar was a nobleman and a, 
Scotchman, with powerful friends at Court ; and therefore Bacon 
begins by commending the criminaVs “ Christian and penitent 
course,” admitting that " though it be foul spilling of blood, yet 
there are more foul.” After dilating tipoii the justice and power 
of the King, he concludes thus : 


“ Lastly, I will concliulo towards you, iiiy Lord, that though your ofTonce 
hath been great, yet y<»ur coiifessiun liath been free, and your behaviour 
and speech full of discretJou ; and this shews that, tliough you could not 
resist the tempter, yet you bear a Christian and generous spirit, answcrnble 
to the noble family of which you are descended. Tliis I commend in you, 
and take it to be an assured token of Gears mercy and favour, in res[>ect 
wheixjof all worldly things are but trnsli ; and so it is fit for you, os your 
state now is, to account them. And this is all 1 will say for the j)resent,’* 

Language admirably adapted, this, to gratify the “ chief Lords,” 
who, as Cliamberlain tells us, were suitors to the King for 
Sanquhar’s life ! But to tlie credit of James be it recorded 
that their intercession was unsuccessful ; and Lord Sanquhar 
was hanged (29 June, 1612) in front of the great gate of 
Westminster Hall. 

By the death of Cecil the lucrative position of the Mastership 
of the Wards was vacated. The prerogative of Wardship being, 
at this time, a p>pular grievancea it was considered desirable to 
retrench the profits of the Mastership and to entrust it to some 
man who could be content with the curtailed office. Bacon drew up 
a paper of suggestions for the reform of the office, and it obtained 
the royal approval : but, as he said, it was a case of 01/7 vos nm 
voUs ; he laboured for another. " The King,” writes Chamber- 
lain on 11 June, 1612, ''saith he will make trial if a meaner 
man cannot perform it as well as a great ; it is thought it 
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'will light on Sir Francis Bacon.” It lighted elsewhere ; bat this 
remark of Chamberlain’s shows that Bacon was now considered 
to be winning favour with the King. 

The place at the Council Board left vacant by Cecil was at 
this time partially filled by Henry Howard, Earl of Northamp- 
ton, Lord Privy Seal, a great artist with his pen, according to 
the fashionable taste of the day, but a man of no principle, who 
had secured the support of Rochester by the marriage of the 
latter with his niece, the notorious Countess of Essex, whose 
divorce from Essex Northampton had supported. He was a 
concealed Romanist, a pensioner of Spain, and a hater of parlia- 
ments. To him Bacon now attempted to commend himself by 
his efforts for the King’s finances. The Council was just now 
busy with the collection of an “Aid,” due by ancient custom 
on the marriage of the King's eldest daughter. The last Aid 
had been collected two years before, when the Prince Heniy had 
been knighted ; and the Attorney-General had done the work 
under the supervision of Salisbury. Now therefore, mindful of 
his rule to “win credit comparate to the Attorney” — Bacon 
contrives to persuade Northampton that he could improve on 
the old arrangement ; and accordingly Northampton (3 August) 
writes as follows to the King’s Favourite, Rochester : 

" Mr. Solicitor tliis day was ready to have informed the Board touching 
his own industry and care in drawing the matter of tlie Aid for the marriage 
of her Grace, and the circumstances that bdong to it, ia some better form 
and nuAod (ban teas ueed at the ereatim ef the Prince.” 

Before calling another Parliament, a commisrion had been 
appointed to ascertain whether the deficit might not be 
met or diminished by the income ftom the Crown lands, m||K 
economically managed ; and the King appears to have special 
commended this question to Bacon’s attention. Accordingly 
(17 September 1612) he 'writes to the King declaring that, 
besides the joint account which he, in company vrith the other 
mb-commissioners, will be prepared to give to the Lords, he 
hopes to be able to give his Majesty tomewhal ex preprio, deli- 
cately suggesting that he can give ^e King information “not fit 
to be communicated to all those 'with whom I am joined.” He 
is ready tin give an account of the project for converting the 
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lands into rents, but he warns the King not to expect everything 

from one remedy, nor to expect much at once : 

* 

<*Oenenilly upon this subject of the repair of your Majesty’s means , 
I beseech your Majesty to give me leave to make this judgment : that 
your Majesty’s recovery must be by the medicines of the Qalenists and 
Arabians, and not of the Chemists and Paracelsiana For it will not be 
wrought by any one fine extract or strong water, but by a skilful compound 
of a number of ingredients, and those by just weight and proportion ; and 
that, of some simples which perhaps, of themselves or in over great quantity, 
were little bettor than poisons ; but, mixed and broken, and in just quantity, 
are full of virtue. And secondly, that as your Majesty’s growing behindhand 
hath been the work of time, so must likewise your Majesty’s coming forth 
and making even. Not but I wish it were by all good and fit means 
accelerated, but that I foresee that, if your Majesty shall propound to 
yourself to do it per ealtum^ it can hardly bo without accidents of prejudice 
to your honour, safety, or profit.” 

In this advice we recognise the cautious language of one who 
conceives that he is, or may soon become, a responsible adviser. 
He is anxious that the King shall not expect too much, or too 
soon ; or neglect many right remedies, by thinking none needful 
but one. And he not obscurely hints that some indirect methods, 
wrong if carried into excess, but right in moderation, may be at 
this time expedient; perhaps preparing the way (if only he 
could have had his own way) for a policy that shall savour of 
popularity,” concession, dissimulation of the royal necessities, 
private negotiations with influential members of the House of 
Commons, and above all — the policy most unpalatable to James 
—wars or rumours of war with external' enemies. 

The next two or three paragraphs contain far more doubtful 
advice — addressed as it is to a Sovereign incapable of economy 
and unable to refuse anjrthing to those about him. The King is 
not to trouble himself if he is in debt : 

Lastly, I will make two prayers unto your Majesty, as 1 use to do to 
Qod Almighty when 1 commend to him his glory and cause ; so I will pray 
to your Majesty for yourself. 

** The one is, that these cogitations of want do not byways trouble or 
vex your Majesty’s mind. I remember Moses saith of the land of Promise, 
that it was not like the land of Egypt that was watered with a river, but 
was watered with showers from heaven ; whereby I gather Qod prefemth 
sometimes certain nneertainties before certainties, because they teach a 
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more immediate dependence upon his providence. Sure I am nil novi 
accidit nobis. It is no new tiling for the greatest kings to be in debt ; and 
if a man shall pams coinponire magna^ I have seen an Earl of Leicester, a 
Chancellor Hatton, an Earl of Essex, and an Earl of Salisbury all in debt ; 
and yet was it no manner of diminution to their power or greatness.*’ 

All this time the readier may have been waiting for some ex- 
position of the remedies by which Bacon hopes to meet the 
present necessities. But he will wait in vain. There is nothing 
beyond a furious attack ' upon the policy of Cecil which Bacon 
had hitherto publicly supported, and (as we know from the Com- 
mentarius Solutas ') privately approved : 

“ My second prayer is that your Majesty, in respect of the hasty freeing 
of your State, would not descend to any means, or degree of means, which 
carrieth not a symmetry with your majesty and greatness. lie is gone frtun 
whom those courses did wholly flow. To have your wants and necessities, 
in particular, us it werc^ hanged up in two tablets befurii the eyes of your 
Lords and Cnniinons, to be talked of for four months together : To have, 
all your courses to help yourself in revenue or profit put into printed books, 
which w’ero wont to be held arcana imperii : To have such worms of 
Aldermen to lend for ten in the hundred upon good assurance, ... as if 
it should save the bark of your fortune : To contract still wlicre niought be 
had the readiest payment and not the best bargain ; To stir a number of 
projects for your profit, and then to blast them and leave your Majesty 
nothing hut the scandal of them : To pretend eA'en carriage between your 
Majesty's rights and the ease of the people and to satisfy neither —these 
courses and the like I hope an? gone with the deviser of them : which have 
turned your M(\jesty to inestimable pn\judice,” 

Tho letter concludes with protests that the writer is not moved 
by meddlesomeness or interested motives : his ** state is now free 
from all diflSculties " and he has other interests and occupation 
in his “ largo field of contemplations.’* He is entirely moved to 
“ love and affection.” * 

In a letter from the liord Chancellor and Northampton to the 
King (11 October, 1612) honourable mention is made of his 
** two faithful and painful servants ” the Solicitor and the Serjeant 
fiar their industry in digesting masses of evidence relating to the 
customfi* from which it was sought to draw increased profits ; 
and a few days later (20 October) Northampton is found, at 
Bacon^s special request, urging the Favourite (Rochester) to 

^ Sec above, p. US, 
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send a few lines indicating that the King was satisfieil with the 
Solicitor's zeal : 

<< 1 beseech you to move the King tlmt in your next private letter to me 
you may give some touch of his Miyesty’s gracious acceptance of the dili- 
gence and industry of the Solicitor. . . . / am put in trugt wiik (iAs cars 
of laying open of point; and, therefore^ for a testimony of my discharge 
and an argument of his Majesty’s gracious acceptance of the party’s endeavour, 
a character under your hand whielt I may shew to himself only will be 
authentkaV* 

This is the first instance of Roeon's endeavouring to gain the 
good will of Rochester. A few days nftorwartls, on tlie death of 
the recently appointed Master of the Wards, he made a direct ap- 
plication (13 November, 1612) to the Favourite in a short straight- 
forwartl letter, that ho might succeed to the vivcancy. This time 
he felt certsiin of success; for, says the commonplace book of 
Dr. Rawley, his chaplain — “Sir Francis Bacon, certainly ex- 
))ecting the pK'ice, ha<l put most of his men into new ck>aks. 
Afterward, wIkmi Sir Walter Cope carried the place, one said 
merrily that Sir Walter was Master of the Wards and Sir Francis 
Bacon of the Liveries.” However, the failure did not elicit any 
signs of discontent or fretfulness from the Solicitor-General, 
whom we find next year (June 1613) vigorously engaged in the 
congenial task of defending the Prerogative. 

In an attempt to resist the action of a commission instituted 
to reform some abuses in the navy, JaTnes Whitelocke, a 
barrister,' had maintained, while pleading for his client, “ that 
the King cannot by commission, nor by his own person, meddle 
with the body, goods, or lands of his 'subjects, but only by 
indictment, arraignment and trial, or by -legal proceedings in 
his ordinary Courts of Justice.” This opinion was attacked 
on the ground that it tended Uy “ overthrow the King’s martial 
power and the authority of the Council Table, and the force of 
his Majesty’s Proclamation, and other actions and directions of 
State and Policy applied to the necessity of times and occasions 
which fall not witliin the remedies of ordinary justice, nor cannot 
be tied to the formalities of a legal proceeding propter tarda 
hgum avixUiay^ The notes of Bacon’s speech show that he 

^ Afterwards appointed Chief Justice of Chester. 

^ These words are extracted from the summary report of the proceedings whlidi 
4oeB not distinguish the Rpecebes of the difTcTetit counsel. 
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laid stress upon his usual distinction between ** matters of meum 
and tuum,** and “ matters of State/' It was part of his policy 
for prc{)aring the way foi; an ideal Monarchy, to bring it about 
that the King should be able to command respect by some 
means of inflicting punishment on those who resisted his 
authority, more certain than an appeal to the juries in the 
Courts of Law/' ^ 

“ I make a great difference between the King’s grants and ordinary com- 
tnissiuns of justice, and the King’s high commissions of regiment, or mixed 
with causes of State. 

“ For the former, there is no doubt but they may be freely questioned 
and disputed, and any defect in matter or form stood upon, though the 
King be many times the adverse party. 

But for the latter sort, they are rather to be dealt with (if at all) by a 
modest and humble intimation or remonstrance to his Majesty and Council 
than by bravery of dispute or peremptory opposition.” 

Whitelocke is said to have made " a full and unreserved sub- 
mission ; ” but a book, now lost, in which he gave his own 
account of the matter is said to have contained a note " which 
was his own and which was Sir Francis Bacon's addition.”* 
These proceedings," says Professor Gardiner, “ are of no small 
importance in the history of the English Revolution. They drew 
forth a declaration from the Privy Council, against which the 
J udges made no protest, to the effect that, if it could be shown that 
a political question were involved in a case, it was an offence even 
to question the legality of the exercise of judicial powers 
persons appointed by the CroMm to act without the intervention 
of a jury." * If this principle could be established, the Qovem- 
ment might easily make itself independent of juries in all 
political trials ; and to establish it Bacon in no small measure 
contributed. 

Amid such labours, the Solicitor-General was now on the point 
of receiving promotion. The death of the Chief Justice of the 
King^fl Bench took place in August, 1613 ; and the King, by 
Bacon's advice, transferred his enemy. Coke, from the Court of 
Common Pleas to the vacancy ; promoted Hobart, the Attorney, 
to Coke's place ; and made Bacon Attorney-General. The reasons 

^ CKudiner, NaMory, il 192. * Speddiag, iv. 857. 

• JTlMorif, Vol. ii„ p. IW. 
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alleged by Bacon for these changes were, first, that the removal 
of my Lord Coke to a place of less profit (though it be with his 
will) yet will be thought abroad a kind of discipline to him for 
opposing himself in the King’s causes ; secondly, the present 
Attorney, a man timid and scrupulous, only fit for the late 
Lord Treasurer’s (Cecirs) bent (which was to do little with 
much formality and protestation,^ “ sorteth not with his present 
place/’ 

On 27 October, 1613, Coke, loth to lose a part of bis income 
and still more loth to leave the Common Plois, parted dolefully 
from the Court, not only weeping himself but followed with 
the tears of the Bench and most of the officers of the court ; ” 
and on the following day Bacon received his long-sought office. 
“ A full heart,” writes the now Attoniey to the King, “ is like a 
full pen, it can hardly make any distinguished ^ work. ... I shall 
take to me in this procuration, not Martha’s part to be busied in 
many things, but Mary’s part ” — the very same advice and by 
the same Biblical contrast, which he had addressed years ago to 
poor unheeding Essex ** — " which is to intend your service.” It 
is not surprising that many began to dread the rise of a lawyer 
who, though he professed, and truly, to have never yet been 
a day out of credit with the Lower House, nevertheless pro- 
claimed himself a “ peremptoiy Royalist.” His doctrine that 
matters of imum and tunvii might trench on matters of State, 
and might therefore require reference to the Sovereign from the 
ordinary Courts, was evidently capable of being made the basis 
for encroachments on liberty. " There i^ a strong apprehension,” 
writes Chamberlain, that little good is to be expected by this 
change, and that Bacon may prove a dangerous instrument.” 

We have seen that Bacon had recently attempted to gain the 
favour of the favourite Rochester, partly through the Earl of 
Northampton and partly by a direct appeal. Two years after- 
wards he disclaimed any obligation to Rochester (created in 
November, 1613, Earl of Somerset). When 1 moved your 
Majesty for the Attorney’s place, it was your sole act ; more than 
that l^merset, when he knew your Majesty had resolved it, 

^ Enay»^ xxvi. 7. 

* #.«. it blnra every^hiiig that it attempts ta exprem. 

* ** 1 said to your Lordship Isst time, MaHha^ MarthOf &UendU ad plurimetf 
^ tcaim mijfitH : win the Qaeeil ** (5 Oct. 1596), Spading, ii. 40. 
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thrust himself into the business for a fee/* Though the pro- 
motion may have been tlie Kings “ sole act/* Bacon probably 
knew pretty well that Rochester’s favour was a necessary con- 
dition ; and he recognised the obligation by supplying, at his 
own expense, a sumptuous masque, played by the gentlemen of 
Gray's Inn in honour of the marriage of the favourite with 
Lady Francos Howard, the divorced wife of the Earl of Essex. 

“ Sir Francis Bacon," writes Ciiamberlain, “ prepares a masque 
to honotir this marriage, which will stand him in above £2,000. 
And though he have been offered some help by the House, and 
specially by Mr. Solicitor, Sir Henry Yelverton, who would have 
sent him £500 — ^yet he would not accept it, but offers them the 
whole charge with the honour. MaiTy, his obligations are such 
lus well to his Majesty as to the great Lr>nl [Somerset] and to 
the whole house of Howards, as lie can ;ulmit no partner." 

One of the first duties of the new Attoniey was to deliver a 
charge on duelling before the Star Chamber.^ This evil had 
recently grown to a great height : — The many private quarrels 
among great men," says Ohamberlaiii, “ prognosticate troubled 
humours ; " and he enumerates a number of pairs of noble com- 
batants who had gone, or were going, to settle their differences 
on the Continent. Acconlingly Bacon had urged the King to 
put forth a “grave and severe pniclarnation,” fining and 
banishing from the royal presence any one who should send, 
carry, or accept a challenge. He supjxirts his condemnation of 
the practice by the fine saying of Consalvo, “ the great and famous 
commander, who was wont to say that a gentleman’s honour 
should be de tela cramoi'e, of a good strong warp or web that every 
little thing should not catch in it.^ ... A man’s life is not to be 
trifled away ; it is to be offered up and sacrificed to honourably 
services, public merits, good causes, and noble adventures." Tet 
there is something cold and unemotional, unnaturally cold even 
for a dispassionate philosopher, in Bacon’s commendation of the 
insensibility of the great men of Greece and Rome to “ words 
of reproach and conUimely (whereof the lie was esteemed 
none) ; " so that no man took himself fouled by them, but 
took them but for breath and the stile of an enemy, and either 
despised them or returned them ; but no blood spilt about them/^ 

’ Speddisg, if. 3S9-41S. » Iviii. 40. 
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Before the forthcoming meeting of Parliament, Bacon was 
again engaged before the Star Chamber in prosecuting one 
Talbot, who had refused to repudiate the doctrine of Zuares 
concerning the duty of Catholic subjects towaitls heretical kings. 
In the execution of this task he delivei'od a speech in which he 
exhibits his usual detestation of the Church of Borne os being 
the head-quarters of those “ Roman soldiers ” who “ do either 
thrust the spear into tlio sides of Qod’s anointed or at least 
crown tliem with thonis/' As for Professor Zuares himself, the 
Attorney can despise “ a fellow that thinks with his magistrality 
and goose-quill to give laws and manages^ to crowns and 
sceptres;" but abhorrence, not eonUunpt, is due to a supt^rstitiou 
through which Heniy III., in the face of his army, was stabbed 
by a wretchetl Jacobin friar Henry IV. likewise was “stiletted 
by a rascal votary ; " Queen Elizabeth oftentimes “ attempted by 
like votaries ; and “our excellent Sovereign King James, the 
sweetness and clemency of whose nature were enough to quencli 
and iriortily all inaHgnity (in tlie chair of majesty, his vine and 
olive branches about him) attended b}' liis nobles and the third 
estate in Parliament, ready in the twinkling of an eye, as if it 
had been a ptvrticular doom’s day, to have boon brought to ashes 
dispersed to the four winds.” 

But from these contests in the Law Courts we must now turn 
to the great impending struggle between King and Commons to 
be fought in the approaching Parliament ; and so we pass from 
Bacon the Att/)rney-Gtuieml to Bacon the King's Counsellor. 


§ 27 The Policv “k gemino” 

We have now to see an attempt to give practical effect to 
Bacon’s po/% d gan , — as he was in the habit of calling it — in 
other words, the policy of filling the King’s coffers ami at the 
same time contenting the people. Our view of this practical 
application of his theory may help us to some additional insight 
into the theory itself, which at present is probably not very clear 
to the reader. The problem was definite enough, being simply 
this, to reconcile and harmonise a king who claims the right of 

* i.d. “curbs/’ » xxxix. 18 . 
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imposing taxes on merchandise at his own pleasure^ and a House 
of Commons which protests against that right. Upon the 
decision of this question depended the possession of ultimate 
supremacy in the State. If the King could “impose'* at his 
will, then the Commons had already little practical power over 
the national purse, and consequently little security for the redress 
of grievances ; and when an increasing commerce increased the 
amount resulting from the “ Impositions/' the King might very 
soon become altogether independent of subsidies, and the 
Commons might lose every vestige of power. On the other 
hand, if the King had not the right of “imposing/* he was 
dependent upon the contributions of the Commons, and conse- 
quently ultimately dependent upon their good-will. 

The state of the royal exchequer cried for some prompt 
remedy. The Sub-Committee, appointed to investigate the 
finances, had propc^sed curtailments and improvements ; but the 
adoption of their plans resulted in little benefit. The King 
could not pay even his most pressing debts. Ambassadors with- 
out allowances, sailors without pay, fortifications on the coast 
falling into decay, liabilities to the amount of £680,000, a prob- 
able standing deficit of £200,000 a year — all this was beyond a 
Sub-Committee, beyond any Imposition except such as would 
have raised an insurrection, l)eyond all remedy except such as 
could be supplied by Parliament. Northampton and his friends, 
who hated the very name of the House of Commons, were forced 
at last to give way ; but it was not till 16 February, 1614, that 
the Council resolved to recommend tliat a Parliament should be 
summoned. 

We ore fortunate in possessing two papers clearly setting 
forth Bacon’s reasons for recommending that a Parliament shouU 
be called : the first, a paper of private notes ; the second (basra 
\ipon the first), a letter addressed to the King. 

The private paper consists of two sections : the former, dealing 
with the reasons for attempting to obtain the desired result from 
a Parliament and from no other source; the latter, dealing 
with the means by which a good result might be secured. 
Under the first heading he states that Parliament is the ordinaiy 
remedy; that the avoidance and implied distrust of Parliaments 
weaken the King in the eyes of foreigners ; that the opposition 
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in the Commons is dissolved^ or gained over ; that^ through 
the death of Salisbuiy and Dunbar, the King is now on better 
terms with the people, because ^‘few actions of Estate that 
are harsh, have been in agitation or rumour of late ; and the 
old grievances, having been long broached, wax dead and flat.’* 
He characteristically concludes with the argument that ** in his 
own particular ” ^ it will be expedient to advise the calling of 
a Parliament ; for ** if any man dissuade a Parliament, he is ex- 
posed to the imputation of creating or nourishing diftidence 
between the King and his people ; he draweth upon himself the 
charge of the consequences of the King's wants; and he is 
subject to interpretation that he doth it for private doubts 
and ends.” 

How utterly Bacon was at fault here, how very far the " old 
grievances” were from being "dead and flat,” or the popular 
party was from being “ dissolved or gained over,” the history of 
the forthcoming Parliament will speedily show ; how much Bacon 
had himself done to give point to the old grievances and to 
give unity to the popular party by flaunting the Prerogative 
before the eyes of the people, and by justifying an irregular 
taxation that would dispense with Parliaments, and an irregular 
judicature that would dispense with juries, has in part already 
appeared. But we may pass the more rapidly from the first to 
the second section for the following reason which he himself 
alleges : 

" Lastly I conceive the eequel of gofxl or evil not much to depend 
upon Parliament, or not Parliament, as upon the coniine whirii the King shall 
hold with his Parliament ; and therefore I think good to leave the first 
question and to apply the case tc the secf^nd.'’ 

To the second accordingly we now pass ; and, as was fit, the 
first place in the section (which consists of more than twenty 
clauses) is assigned to “ Impositions,” and the second to " Griev- 
ances.'* These indeed were the great questions of the day. 
But when the paper is searched for a definite policy as to Im- 
positions and Grievances there is not a vestige of one. The 
Impositions are to he ^^Iniried and silenced the discussion 
of the Grievances is to he put off—ihut is absolutely all. 

’ See the extract from the Commeniarivs Solutwi, pp. 150, 168. 
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The other eighteen clauses, or more, are taken up vdth details of 
management, not easily distinguishable from trickery ; sugges- 
tions of impossible projects to be given out,” with the view of 
showing that the King did not depend upon Parliament for 
supplies; suggestions of actions of estate” that are to be 
“ voiced ” (in other words, lies that are to be circulated), os well 
as “ laws that ivre to be really propounded ; " means for con- 
ciliating one party and intimidating another ; means for electing 
compliant members and excluding uncompliant ; means for 
securing the judges, for preventing hostile combinations, and so 
on. Here are the earlier clauses of the paper to speak for 
themselves : 


“Incidents of a Parliamf.nt 

“ 1. The Tnipdftition^ and how that matter may fte httrM and silmred, 

“ 2. Tlio GriovaiK'eH, and how the collection of them in general may he 
reahwried, and the deaVuuj in them at all jmt hark, till the King’s busmeas 
b« set in due Ibrwardriess. 

“ 3. Wlmt project may be probably * given out to be in band, whereby 
the King may repair his estate out of his own means, that the proceeding 
with his Parliament may be upon terms of majesty and not of necessity. 

“ 4. What other opinions are to he sown and dispersed, and wliat actions 
of estate are to bo sot on foot and voiced^ ns preparatives, whereby men 
may come to Parliament better atfected, and be (when they are mot) more 
forcibly indiiriHl and persuaded to supply the King willi treasure. 

“ 5. What gracious and plausible laws or t)ther matter are really to he 
propqufided uml handled in Parliament for the comfort and contentment 
of the people.” 

The rest of the paper is t^ken up with tho clauses of 
mauagemciit.” And here, if we can bring ourselves dis- 
passionately to admire tho accuracy of aim with which Bacon, 
making himself a mere machine in the hands of despotisn% 
directs his blows straight against the chief support of liberty 
in the Hoitse of Commons, we shall praise him for again giving 
the lawyers the first place among the foes of the King and the 
friends of freedom. The silent relaxation of the old rule which 
forbade a member to sit for a place in which he did not reside, 
had enlarged the scope of the choice of the electors; and the 
ablest of the barristers, known to the public by their success at 

’ i.f. plausibly. 
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the bar, had rapidly come to the front in the House of Commons. 
The country gentlemen had not yet produced the race of 
Parliamentary statesmen ivhich was soon to arise: for the 
present therefore, the burden of the conflict in the Commons 
lay upon the lawyers, who at once gave to the struggle against 
the Crown that strong legal character which it never afterwards 
lost. . . . The services which this class of men rendered to the 
cause of freedom Were incalculable.**^ So writes our modem 
historian ; and Bacon expresses the same fact in his brief, quaint 
fashion. The lawyers, he says, are the voivcls of the House, the 
rest of the members, without their aid, being poor helpless 
conionarUa, incapable of sound or utterance. 

“ 6. What ii fit to be done for the winning or bridling of the Lawyers 
(which are the literce vorales of the House) that they may further tho 
King’s causes, or at least fear to oppose them. 

7. What course may be taken for the drawing of that body of the House 
which consisteth of citizens and burgesses of corporations to be well 
affected to the King’s business.” 

Clauses 8 and 9 mention similarly the " drawing " of the 
country gentlemen, and the "courtiers and King’s servants,** 
that the latter especially may be zealous for the King and not 
— as in the last Parliament — "fearful or popular.** Next comes 
the consideration of the " popular party ** and tho Judges : 

" 10. What courses may be taken with that combined body, being ex- 
tracted of all the former sorts, which made the popular party last Parlia- 
ment ; for the severing of them, intimidating of them, or holding them in 
hopes, or the like, whereby they may be dissolved, weakened, or won. 

“ 11. What course may be held to engage and akpure the Judges m omnem 
evenium for any piints of law nr right which moy be foreseen as likely to 
come in question in Parliament’’ 

Next follow — under veils of euphemistic expression, e.g. hems 
artibus, and with special protest against "packing” — ^what must 
none the less be described as "packing clauses** : 

** is. What persons in particular, in respect of their gravity, discretion, 
temper, and ability to persuade, are fit to be brought in to be of the House, 
hmia arHhu$t without labouring or paddng. W^t persons in particular, 
as violent and turbulent, are fit to be kept back fmm the House, Ionia 
arUhuaf without labouring or paddng. 

1 Geidiasr, Eiatary^ i 161, 
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« 18. What u«c may be made of the boroughs of the Cinq PorU and of the 
Duchy, and other bowughs at the devotion of diverse the King’s counseUoni, 
for ti*** placing well affected and discreet. 

** 14. What use may be nia<lc of the unlawful custom and abuse of the 
sending up and nsturning of blanks which, if it hi; restrained, perchance 
it may stumble many a one’s entrance that think themselves assured of 
places. 

« 16. Whttt course may he taken that, though the King do use such pro- 
vidence as is before remembered and leave not things to chance, yet it may 
be BO handled as it may hove no sliew, nor scandal, nor nature of the 
pticking or bringing of a Parliament ; but, contrariwise, that it tendeth to 
have a Parliament truly free and not packed against him.” 

I^ast coino clauses intimidatory — under pretext of securing 

free ” discussion — and confirmatory : 

16. To this purpose, what course may be taken t4> make men perceive 
that it is not safe to oomhino and unike parlien in Parliament, but that men 
be left to their conscience's and fi*ee votes. 

**17. To let men perceive that h guard and eye is had by bis Majesty that 
there be no infusions, os were Iasi Parliament, from great persons, but that 
all proceeding bo truly free. 

** 18. To consider whether it be fit to strengthen the Lower House with 
any Counsellors of Estate, and whether it will do good. 

“ 19. To consider whether it he fit to steer the King’s business, os it was 
last time, by conferences with the Upper House, which will be hard to do 
now the Treasurer is gone, who had a kind of party in both Houses. 

** 20. To consider of the time fit to hold a Parliament, and to take such 
a course as it be not held over long, but rather that men take notice of sudi 
a roeolutian in his Majesty not to hold it above such a time. 

** [21]. To consider of a fit Speaker for the Lower House.” 

Amidst all this expense of political cunning there is but a 
poor pennyworth of political wisdom ; and the paper suggests 
rather a clever and unscrupulous Parliamentary Whip tlf^n 
a great Statesman, or the trusted counsellor of a King. 
Even from the rojral point of view the advice is shallow ; for ii 
mentions evils without suggesting remedies. It is easy to say 
that the question of ** ImjxNsitions ” is to be ** buried/' But how 1 

Perhaps it may be thought that Bacon reserved the answer to 
that question for another paper. But those who have studied 
his chafacter and his ways of working, both in sdence and 
polities, will know that such an explanation is untenabla He has 
no answer to give to that question, no practical solution of that 
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problem. And because he cannot do what is best, he proceeds 
to expatiate on what he can do, though it is only second best. 
Settle the principle of supremacy between Crown and Commons 
— this he cannot do ; but influence elections, arrange a Parlia- 
ment — these tilings he can do, or thinks he can. And therefore, 
after Irs manner, not being able to sweep away tlie obstacle, he 
will diverge m atia omnia — creep round it, under it, out of its 
sight — an 3 rthing rather than stop still and confess inability. 

But we pass from the private notes to the paper of advice. 
And if a lingering suspicion remained that Bacon might possibly 
have had some real policy in reserve, some practical suggestion 
for dealing with the fundamental question of Impositions, it 
would be disiKilled for ever by his actual advice given to the 
King. There, if anywhere, he could not keep silence on this 
point, if he ha<l anything to say. Something indeed he <loe8 say , 
in a jiaronthcsis ; and in onler to say it he resorts — as he often 
does in delicate matters — to I^atin phraseology, and U) a newly- 
inveute<i and rather fashionable word at that time, ** accommo- 
date,’* i.e., ** arrange” — in plainer English “get rid of.” The 
King hml coiisonted, during last Parliament, to allow, on certain 
considerations, his right of “imposing” to be limited by an Act ; 
but it would seem that Bacon dared not now openly suggest the 
expediency of giving up the right of “ imposing,” having himself 
magnified it as an inherent part of the Prerogative. However, 
he smuggles in the suggestion parenthetically under cover of 
a suggestion to open and increase trade : 

**Wbat shall be Uic causes uf Estate given forth aripopulum: whether 
the opening or increase of trade {wherein t meet with the objection of ImpoeU 
Hon$^ but yet I conceive it miy be areomnwdate)^^ or whether the plantation 
of Iielan^ or the rcducement and recompiling of laws — throwing in some 
bye-matiers (as Sutton’s estate or the like) — ^it may be left to further oon- 
eideiation. But 1 am settled in this, that somewliat be published beside the 
money matter ; and that in this form there is much advantage.” 

For the rest, his Advice to the King contains nothing of any 
practical value that is not found in the notes. He begins by 

1 I suppose this to mean that if the King were to profeM that Parliament was 
gammoned for the purpose of increasinff trade, he would be met with the objection 
that this profession was incoumatent with the maintenance of Impositions, which 
diminislied trade ; and Bacon hints that this objection may be ** accommodate/ 
by getting rid of some, or all, of tiie Impositions. 

O 2 
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confessing that the King may rebuke his presumption in taking 
on himself the part of a councillor when he is not one — 
''You forerun; your words require a greater place leaving 
the King himself to supply the logical answer, ‘‘Then ought 
not the author of such wise advice to receive a greater place ? 
He proceeds to mislead the King into supposing that the old 
grievances are forgotten and that the hostility of the last 
Parliament proceeded from temporary causes which have now 
disappeared. Then follows his advice. The King is to “ put off 
the person of a merchant and contractor," and to conciliate the 
Parliament even if he gets little from them at once, looking 
rather to the future than to the present : “ Until your Majesty 

have tuned your instrument you will have no harmony. I for 
my part think it a thing inestimable to your Majesty's safety and 
service that you onco^ part with Parliament with love and 
reverence.” The objection that “ his Majesty's occasions will not 
endure these proceedings grcuiaiiml' he meets with no reply but 
an opposing affirmative and a metaphor. “ Yes, surely. Nay, I 
am of opinion that what is to be done for his Majesty’s good, as 
well by the improvement of his own, as by the aid of his people, 
it must be done ftr grajim and not saltum : for it is the 
soaking rain and not the tempest, that relieveth the ground.” 
His third proposition is ; — 

“ That Parliament may be a little reduced to the more ancient form 
(for I account it but a form}) which was to voice the Parliament to lie for 
some other buoiness of estate, and not merely for money ; but that to come 
in upon the bye, whatever the truth may be. And let it not be aaid that 
this is but dancing in a net, considering the King’s wants have been made 
so notorious ; for I mean it not in point of dissimulafion, but in point of 
ra(yeety and honour ; that the people may have somewhat else to 
and not wholly of the King’s Estate ; and that Parliament men may Ibt 
wholly 1)6 possessed with these thoughts ; and that, if the King shonld have 
occasion to break up his Parliament suddenly, there may be more civil 
colour to it” 

• 

Then follows the clause quoted above, as to the causes that 
shall be alleged for summomng Parliament, (" What shall be the 

> Bsoon had now become” bolder, since 29 May, 1612, when he wrote nearlj 
the asiHA words, but did not Ventore to send them : ** If your Majesty to me, 

* Bacon, your words require a place to speak them,* I must answer that * Place, or 
notpk^ is in your Mi^ty to add or refrain.* ” 

* **for cnoa.” James had not parted on good terms widi his peevkms 
Parliameiiti. 
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caiuses .... adyantage *’) : after which he once more recura to 
the question of money and the King's wants in order to sug- 
gest another opinion to be voiced/' viz., that the King 
knows of means by which he can clear himself of his debts 
without the help of Parliament, if he pleases; so that the 
people may nut suppose that his wants are remediless but 
only by Parliament.’* 

** I could wUh it were given out that Uiere are means found in his 
Majestjr’s Estate to help himself (which I portly think is true) ; but that, 
because it is not the work of a day, his Majesty must be beholding to his 
subjects ; but as ^ to facilitate and speed the recovery of himself rather than 
of ail absolute necessity.” 

He concludes with a warning apparently directed against Sir 
Henry Neville and his friends — the ** Undertakers *' as they were 
then called — who had ‘'undertaken ” on behalf of the future House 
of Commons that, if the King would concede the disputed points, 
the Commons would grant the necessary supplies. Novillfj 
wished to be made Secretaiy of State, and Bacon hints that he 
and his friends rated their services too highly. 

Also that there be no brigucs ’ nor canvasses, whereof I hear too much ; 
for certainly, howsoever men may seek to value their services in that kind, 
it will but increase auimosilics and oppositions, and besides will make 
whatsoever shall be done to be in evil conceit amongst your people in 
general afterwards.” 

The sum and substance of Bacon’s advice then is this, ibat 
the King is to make no mention of post grievances, but to invent 
some high business of State for which Parliament is to be os- 
tensibly stimmoned ; that lie is to make no mention of bis 
pecuniary straits but rather to give out that he sees his way to 
extricate himself from them by degrees, only that it will be dis- 
creditable to bis subjects that relief should be so long delayed ; 
and that by gracious words and behaviour he is to induce the 
House to forget the past, and to give up all future contentions 
against the Prerogative. The House is expected to believe that 
it is called together to conridev the plantation of Ireland, the re- 
compilation of laws, the increase of trade ; and the King's want 
of mon^ and need of suppliesare to be mere incidents " to come 
' i«, M ** ; tee note on p, 254. * That if, **factlotif inttfgaef.*' 
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in upon the bye ! Is it nut palpable that even a consummate 
master of th(3 art of digtiified dissimulation, even Bacon himself, 
must have failed in carrying out such a policy as this ! Much 
more such a shambling dissembler as James; uncouth, futile, in- 
constant ; despotic, yet not strong ; weak, yet not conciliatory ; 
without the originality to dictate a policy of his own, and 
without the trustfulness or the self-knowledge that might 
induce him to obey a counsellor wiser than himself. Bacon 
stands condemned for ignorance of the King, ignorance of 
the House of Commons, ignorance of the English people, in 
su[>})o8ing that the coming Kevolution could be thus “ fobbed off 
witli a tale/* 

The policy of Sir Henry Neville was too generous — or jx^rhaps 
we should say, too far-sighte<l and prudent — to commend itself to 
the King ; but at least it vjm a jxdicy. Bi^sides drawing up a 
list of minor coucessious which, he thought, might conciliate the 
Commons, he, with great tact, availed himself of the offer of the 
King (21 November, 1610) to restrain himself hereafter from 
imposing upon merchandise. This offer luul immediately followed 
a speech by Salisbury in a conference between the two Houses, 
mentioning eight ** things to bo desired by both Houses,** of 
which the eighth was, “ No Imposition to be hereafter set, but by 
Parliamont ; and those that are, to be taken as confirmed by 
Parliament/* These eight proiK>sed concessions Neville a*lroitly 
assumed to have j^roceeded from the King through Sulisbuiy, 
and he co])ied them o!it, without expressing an opinion on them, 
as if they might be taken for grant^. ^ The King was to sup- 
press books and speeches hostile to Parliament, to peruse the 
grievances last exhibited, to insure the performance of post 
promises, and if he would be pleased to be gracious ** in any of 
the others, to do U of hitmdf J)efore he he premd. Havdl^ 
summoned Parliament to meet at Michaelmas, he was to begin 
by announcing such favours and graces as he was ready to bestow, 
inviting a deputation of the Commons, appointed by themselves, 


There seems some diJficiilty in neoncUlim 
to he in Neville’s handwriting, addressed to Rooheater, 
md^titled Rewns to prove that tiieconrse propounded doA no way ptejndice 

imposing, nor ahrh^ his profit.’*— Spedding, iv. 
WL Perhaps Neville meant that this sonroe of revenue woold still remain, only 
eabject to the sanction of Parliament, which could be given in case of need* 
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to confer vdth him about their further demands. Let him but 
do this, and Sir Henry Neville was ready to answer it that ** in 
a month or five weeks this point of supplying the King and of 
his retribution will be easily determined, if it be proposed 
betimes and followed close afterwards/' 

By this course the King undoubtedly risked something. It 
was possible that some of the popular party might succeed in 
embittering the House against the Crown, even after the royal 
concessions ; so that when a dissolution came, the King might 
find that he had granted much and the Commons given nothing 
in return. But it was a time when to risk something would 
have been wise. The mutual distrust between Crown and 
Commons needed to be disptdlcd ; it was the King's unconstitu- 
tional interference that hiid elicited from tlie House of Commons 
(1604) the protest that the privileges of the House, and therein 
the liberties and stability of the whole Kingdom had been 
more universjilly and dangerously impugned than ever, as we 
suppose, since the beginning of Parliaments;” and since the 
King luid created the distrust, there now justly devolved on him 
the task of dispelling it. Moreover, the spirit certainly, and pro- 
bably the letter also, of laws and precedents, was generally felt to 
be agonist the royal claim to levy Im()ositions. Koon after the 
last Parliament, records conceniing Impositions ha4l been dis- 
interrcMl which had converted Hock will, a learned lawyer and 
strenuous defender of the royal right. Bacon himself had seen 
these; and his altered tone in the next session more than 
justifies Mr, Spedding’s cautious conjecture that he too was 
converted by them. If this was so, wo might have expected 
that Bacon would retrace his steps ; but there is no hint of any 
kind of retractation. We have seen the alarm, expressed by a 
dispassionate observer like Chamberlain, lest the King' s Prero- 
gative might be magnified to the detriment of the liberties of 
the people. Yet Bacon knew nothing, or cared nothing, for 
such fears. In eveiy possible way he was still endeavouring 
to increase the King’s power, and we shall soon find him 
boasting (25 July, 1617) that, when he was Lord Keeper, 
his Majest/s parerc^tive and authoriiy had "risen some just 
degrees ateve the horisan.” Bacon's action conciliated the 
King, and was for the advantage of " bis own particular ; ” bttt 
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it was not for the advantage of the people, nor for the ultimate 
advantage of the Crown. We may excuse his error in various 
ways, BO as to save his morality and sincerity at the expense of 
his statesmansliip ; wo may point out that he contemplated in a 
too sanguine and unpractical spirit the immediate fulfilment of 
colossal schemes of law reform, colonisation, enlargement of 
empire, all of which would bo deferred if the cumbrous machinery 
of a supreme popular assembly were substituted for a King ; we 
may plead that he desired the King to be powerful merely in 
order that the royal power might bo more effectively used for 
the good of the people ; wo may show that he was led by his 
student, theorizing, habit of mind to leave out of account the 
inevitable tendency to misgovernment which besets irresponsible 
power, and that his weak admiration for the splendour of the 
throne blinded him to the special abuses which were sure to 
arise from the despotism of such a king as James, and such 
favourites as those whom James was collecting around him : but, 
after all has been said that can be said in tlie way of excuse, we 
must admit that Bacon’s policy was radically unsound. Far 
wiser, far more generous, and, under the circumstances, faf more 
for the interest both of King and Commonwealth, was the policy 
suggested by Sir Henry Neville. 

At all events Neville’s policy was entirely free from the 
reproacli cast by Bacon on Cecil's Great Contract; it did not 
exhibit the King in the attitude of a bargainer. Whatever the 
King gave, he was to give freely and unconditionally, making no 
mention of his own wants, but trusting to the good sense and 
good feeling of Parliament to do what was needful The 
question of supply was to be raised in due course, — “betimes," 
but not immediately; four or five weeks were to be allowed to 
elapse first ; but when once raised, it was to be followed close 
and driven home. This plan promised well, and another sug- 
gestion aUo, if adopted, might have been very fruitful The 
King was to confer occasionally with a deputation, not selected 
by him, but appointed by the Commona Immense political 
results might have fallowed from the adoption of this advice ; 
tending to the removal of misunderstanding, the contentment of 
the Commons, the abasement of royal fiivouiites, the guidance 
of a long, and the strengthening of a wise one. 
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Again, Neville entirely avoided the disaonibling taint of 
Bacon's policy. The King was not to profess to have called the 
Parliament together to settle Ireland nor to recompile the laws ; 
nor was he to allege, nor to cause it to be “ voiced/' that he 
could extricate himself from his debts without the aid of Parlia* 
ment. He was to appear as the superior disputant in a quarrel, 
who, on the strength of being superior, did not shrink from 
making the first advances for a reconciliation. No doubt James 
was capable of s)x>iling any Parliamentary plans, however well 
devised ; but if he could have succeeded with any, this policy of 
Neville's afforded the best prospect of success. 

It was hardly possible that a rising iK>litician who wished 
to be Secretary of State should criticize dispassionately the 
policy of another man who aspired* to the same office : and 
Bacon had already experienced the mortification of being pushed 
into the background on an important occasion when Neville, 
instead of himself, was chosen by the King to represent the 
wishes of the Commons. About 15 November, 1610, "his 
Majesty/* we are told, "called thirty of the Parliament House 
before him at Whitehall, among whom was Sir H. Neville. 
Where his Majesty said the cause of sending for them was to 
ask of them some questions, whereunto he desired they would 
make a direct answer. The first was, whether they thought ho 
was in want, according as his Treasurer and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had informed them. Whereunto, when Sir Francui 
Bacon had begun to answer in a more extravagant stylo than his 
Majesty did delight to hear, he picked out Sir Henry Neville, 
commanding him to answer according to his conscience.” ^ It 
was not in human nature that the roan thus put on one side 
should be pre-disposed to look favourably on the counsel 
tendered by the rival who stepped into his place. And besides, 
it was not in Bacon's nature, delighting as he did in subtle 
and circuitous operations, to approve of a frank, straightforwatd 
and slightly rash policy, such as Neville recommended. He 
was therefore probably sincere in dissenting from it. But 
none the less, looking back upon the past, and contrasting the 
two courses suggested, the one the plain, blunt country 


’ ^ Winwood, Mm^ iii p. 2S6 ; Spsdding, iv. 231. 
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gentleman, and the other by the Author of the jidvancetnent of 
htoLvnAng^ we must admit that the former advised like a states- 
man, and an English statesman ; and the latter like a student^ 
and a student of Machiavelli. 


§ 28 Bacon's Draft of the King's Speech 

For some time before the summoning of Parliament, con- 
ferences went on between the King and Sir Henry Neville. In 
order to neutralize Neville’s efforts, in a letter written shortly 
after the birth (9 January, 1614) of the King's grandchild, Bacon 
does his best to prevent James from making any substantial 
concessions, and to assure him of the hearty loyalty of his subjects. 
The pealing of church bells, he says, and the lightning of bon- 
fires " are sufficient iiroof that England is not disaffected. He 
advises the King to ask those gentlemen who profess to do him 
sei-vice in Parliament what they can propound for the good of 
the people ; and if they reply that — 

the Parliament- is so now in taste with matters of substance and 

profit as it is vain to think to draw tliein on bat by some offer of that 
nature, then for my part 1 shall little esteem their service if tliey confess 
themstdves to be but brokers of bargains. ... If your Majesty had heard 
and seen the thunder of the bells and the liglitiiing of the bonfires for 
your grandchild, you would say there is little cause to doubt the affections 
of tlie people of England in pnr/s nataraltbm,^^ 

On 16 Februaiy, 1614, it was resolved in Council that a Parlia- 
ment sliould be called, and all through March, says Chamberlain, 
there was much justling for places in Parliament, and letters fly 
from great persons extraordinarily : wherein methinks they do 
the King no great service, seeing the world isapt to censure it as 
kind of packing.” ' In fact the very measures which Bacon had 
recommended to be taken quietly and skilfully, in order to bring 

* Spedding, r. 20. Bacon in several passages gives the impression that this 
**packiiif was attempted by tho Uudertikers,*^ But Chamberlain's view, that 
ijt was lather the work of ** great persons *’ — and not of Neville and his fnepdein 
the House of Commons^is confirmed by the stieech of Coke in Septembfw 1015, 
lefsrrtim to this IV^rliament : “ He wished also that mms iff their lardMpet or 
- oikong tts Cowml, or any oiher great men of the land sbonld meddle with the 
election of knights or burgesses, but leave the people to their own choice ; for he 
had observed in the last Parliament that such interposing of great men and 
recommendations in these deotioBS had been very (tensive; 
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fit mea in and keep unfit out^ seem to have been taken so un- 
skilfully and obtrusively* that they damaged the King's cause. 
Bacon had some legal work to do in the Duchy* receiving an 
annual fee for his services ; ^ but he cannot (unless other evidence 
be forthcoming) be held responsible for the folly of the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy, Sir Thomas Parry, one of Bacon’s fellow- 
commissioners in the recent financial investigations, who was 
at this time expelled from the House for unlawful interference 
with elections ‘ But the Court candidates were almost every- 
where rejected. Nearly two-thirds* of tlie four hundred and fifty 
members retiinied were elected for the first time to represent 
the rising discontent of the nation ; Pym amongst the number. 
To add to his disadvantages, the King rejected Neville and 
chose Sir Ralph Winwood as Secrete^ of State to represent the 
Government in the House of Commons, a man of character, 
ability, and valuable experience in foreign affairs* but so new 
to the House that the wits declared that “ the first person he 
heard speak in that place was himself.” 

The session began on 5 April with a speech from the King 
for which Bacon had suggesteil notes, entitled A Meinorial of 
some Points which may he touched in h'is Majesty's speech to 
both Homes, a paper so inconsistent with Bacon’s own previous 
advice, so destitute of dignity, so deficient in tact* so full of 
tedious repetitions, of timorous protests, and ill-timed depre- 
cations, that it is difficult to believe that Bacon was entirely 
responsible for it. Probably it was drawn up after conference 
with the King, who dictated parts of if ; or else we must sup- 
pose that* with his usual versatility. Bacon coloured his counsel 
to suit the recent change^ of his master’s mind.* It begins 
with a protest excellently calculated to awake general mistrust : 

^ Speflding, iy. 53, 83. 

* B4con had, however, coniddcred ** What iiBe may bo made of the boroughs of 
the Cinq Ports, and nf tht, Duchy, and other boroughs at the devotion of diverse 
the K.*s counsellors* for the placing persons well affected and discreet.*’ 

* So Gardiner, ii. 230, “ three hundred members, making nearly tuxhthirde of 
the whole assembly ; ” Bacon (Spedding, v. 181) savs that three parte ” (I 
preanme ihree^uartere) ^'of the Honee weresneh as had never been of any former 
mliament.** 

* For example, to attribute to Bacon the parenthesis (SpeddinA v. 25 ) — ** if hia 
officers had made as good surveys of his hum ss hiins^ hath done of his estate* 
he shonld have lost less in his soles Unm he hath done/* — seems to be doing an 
iaijttstiee no less to his style and rhythm Gum to his sense of what wag sxpMted 
Born a king and dne to a parliament. 
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“ That his Miyesty conceiveth they come up with minds to perfonn the 
contents of the writ whereby they ore summoned ; which calleth, not to 
baigoin, nor to declaim, or to make long and eloquent orations, but to give 
counsel and consent in the hard and important causes of the Kingdom.”, 

Proceeding to the reasons for calling Parliament, after lengthily 
mentioning an Act for Naturalising the issue of his daughter 
Elizabeth, and touching on the succession (without a word about 
Ireland,'* or the recompilation of the laws ^ ), the Eling is to 
declare that for the last two years (i,e. since Cecil’s death) he 
has been his own Minister, and to dilate, with something of 
passion, on the perilous, undignified, and wasteful position of 
a monarch without money : 

“ Besides the peril of the Estate in case of wars and troubles, they may 
think what a prejudice it is to the Orowm and Kingdom, for his Majesty to 
be known to have his coffers empty and to be indebted ; for that there can 
be no negotiation, nor ti'caty, be it of marriage, commerce, failure^ of 
justice in foreigners, or whatsoever, but it moketh the foreigner to stand 
upon proud terms, and to presume to work his own conditions. Nay it 
emboldeneth the foreigner not only to treat a cavalloy but actually to 
encroach and affront the State, thinking it impuissant to resent of injuries 
And lastly his Majesty sliall have a true trial of the loving affections of his 
subjects, if tliey sliall deal kiudly and worthily with him in freeing and 
settling both his mind and his Estate at once ; ’ whereby ho may the better 
eiLerciso not only the political part of his office in that which concemeth 
the public, but even the very economic^ by setting himself out of interest, 
making provisions beforehand, taking things at just prices, and the like, 
which yet hitherto he hath never been able to do. That therefore this 
matter of supply of treasure was the second, cause of calling this Parliament 
and upon the ground before remembered. For to speak to his Parliament 
in the language of an accountant by setting forth the particulars of his 
debts, charge, and revenue ; or in the language of a merchant by crying of 
bis royalties to sale ; or in the language of a tyrant by telling tbeM 
that he must set upon the tenters his laws and prerogatives if they do n* 
supply him — they were courses that were never his ovm, his Majesty being 
rather willing to rest upon their affections than to conclude them by 
neoessities.” 

^ Probably he found the King averse to these sugratioiis, and therefore did not 
repeat them. But a maiginal note (printed by^r. Speddingin italics, and not 
as the other maiginal notes) adds, Aftt if. may he pleaid ie consider inMopiace 
whdkef he Witt ne4 caeprm seme partindaro, ae the state cf Ireland^ de.” 

* Tent, «lMler.” ^ 

* This ia oontrary to Bacon's previoua advice (p. lS3h He had warned the King 
not to expect to free himself per saUum, but per praaur. 
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Passing from what the Crown requires to what the subjects 
desire, the King is to declare that— 

** His MfljesI}', for his part is resolved not to entertain his people with 
curious tales and vain hopes, but to prevent ^ words with deeds, and petitions 
with grants : wherein his Majesty for their comfort doth let them know 
that he intcndeth to send down upon them (as the Scripture sayeth) both 
the first and Uie later rain ; for he will send them down in the end of 
Parliament a bountiful pardon, and at the first entrance hath given order 
to possess them with such Bills of grace and relief as cannot bo matched in 
example in the time of any of his progenitors, and will descend as a new 
birth-right and advancement to all their posterity.’’ 

Then, after a humorous comparison of himself to Bishop 
Gardiner,^ the King is to make another protest that ho does not 
bestow these benefits by way of bargain, and that he will give 
them a great deal more if they will only treat him liberally : 

‘‘And if any man thinketli that his Majesty doth this chiefly to draw on 
a large gift from his subjects at this time when he needeth them, his 
Majesty will say this one word and desireth it may bo remembered : that 
when his Majesty shall find his state recovered— which with the good help 
of his subjects be bath vowed seriously and instantly to go through with ’ 
— they shall find hie Majesty more tmdy then than now to confer upon 
them other things which now it were not seasonable to think off so that 
they may conclude that the state that his Majesty standeth in now doth 
put back hia bounty and not draw it on.” 

The meaning of this is obvious. While protesting that he 
does not bargain, the King is to bargain with the most bare- 
faced frankness. He is to say distinctly that there are certain 
things good for the nation which he will bestow upon them if 
they are liberal to him, but not otherwise. Were there the least 
obscurity, it would be dispelled by a marginal note — printed by 
Mr. Spedding in italics like the hint on Ireland above men- 
tioned — ^which tells us that this may have a tadt reference to 
give hope of eomewhat to he done concerning the TmpositioneJ* 

^ is. anticipate. 

* Hen, again, the Kin^s style seems plainly discernible : ** For as Bishop 
Oardiner was wonJt to say that he msasU to he Bishop an hwndreth [sic] years after 
his deathf tneaning it hy the long teases which he had made^ so his Ma. in a 
eontniy sense, would be g^ed it should be said that King James were King many 
years after his deeesse in the benefits and grants and good laws which he made 
lor the good of his subjects.” 

’ Hem for the second time Becon advises the Ring to clear himself tmn his 
debts per mUtum, and not (as he had previmisly advisM) per gradus. 
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The price that the King is to pay for the large gift from his 
subjects is certainly left indefinite ; it is only a hope/’ about 
" somewhat ; ” and the reference to the Impositions is " tacit ; ” 
none the less it must have been clear to every one who heard 
these words, if the King uttered them, that the King thereby 
promised a requital to the Commons if they would enable him 
to pay his debts. 

From the objects to be pursued by Parliament, the King is to 
pass to the consideration of the course of proceedings; as to 
which he is, first of all, to repeat a third protest against 
bargaining : 


** That in the last Parliament his Majesty took upon him the person of a 
merchant, and they took upon them the persons of piircliascrs or contractors. 
But that in tliis Parliament his Majesty will hold himself to the person of 
a fcracious King, and leave them to the persons of loving and kind subjects. 
That in bargains the manner is for either part to hold hard for themselves ; 
but in kindness the true proceeding is for either part chiefly to take care of 
the other. Ckaritaa non queerit qtue suu sunt The King to take care of his 
subjects, and the subjects to take care of their King.” 

A pretty sentiment ; only not very consistent with the avowal 
just uttered that he would not bestow certain benefits on his 
subjects till they had first completely freed him from his debts. 
We have seen above that Bacon’s Memorial twice suggests that 
the King should state his intention of i>aying off his debts at 
once, that is to say, £680,000 in addition to the annual deficit 
of £200,000.^ These sums therefore he expected the House of 
Commons to vote in supply. But, if they voted them, and 
thereby placed him in a position where, for some time at all 
events, he could have no need of them, what security had they 
that the King would grant them any adequate requital ? Nothin||^ 
except a *'hope” that the King might do ‘‘soinewhat” as to 
the Impositions ; and this conveyed in words that implied no 
more than a tacit reference ” I 

After expressing a desire that the Commons would set forth 
their grievances or petitions in distinct Bills, instead of accumu- 
lating many in one Bill, and that they would settle the money 
.question ^without unnecessaiy conference with the Lords, the 

^ Gardiner,. SiHsry^ iL S28. 
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King 18 to conclude his speech by announcing four princely 
resolutions : the first that, as he will not give up, so he will not 
magnify, any part of his Prerogative* The second, repeating 
and emphasising what has been twice said before, declares: 

**That his Majesty hath fully resolved and vowed to Jree Aia eaiaU at 
once and not to endure any longer the afflictions or temptations of a king 
in want. That there be but two means to do it, the one out of his own 
means, and the other by the help of his subjocta That, for the former, his 
Meyesty seeth through it and knoweth his way, and hath set it down to 
himself.' But then it must be with some diminution of the patrimony of 
his posterity, and perhaps with the withholding of some favours and eases 
which pass daily from the Crown to his people. But his M<gcsty is confident 
upon their loves and affections that he shall not be driven to that 00111 % 
And that this he will assure them, that, whatsoever they shall give by way 
of help, there was never gift that should be more rightly bestowed 
according to the mind of the giver than this shall be. For tliat his Majesty 
hath set down to himself so to distinguish his receipts as there sliall never 
thereafter be any more arrears, but always competent store for that which 
concemeth public services.'* 

His Majesty is also to express his determination not to 
rely on the service of a few men (the Undertakers), but on 
the whole body of his Commons; and ho is to conclude his 
speech with a protest that he has been misrepresented and 
traduced by those who assert that he does not love Parliaments. 
On the contrary — 

“ His Majesty in his own disposition hath ever loved a Parlianiont. For 
it is for kings to dislike a Parliament, that, through stupidness or pride, are 
like images and slatuaes,'^ and have no fit comj^usition to treat with their 
people : which is so for from his Miyesty, as, for his port — were it not for 
the chaige of his subjects, or further doubt that it should be to draw more 
money fiom them— his Majesty could wish the ancient statutes were put 
in ure,'* f.«. use, ** of holding a Parliament every year.” 

To a certain extent James followed Bacon’s suggestions. He 
inserted indeed a characteristic reference to Popeiy, spreading 
in spite of the attacks of his pen and tongue; but all the 

^ In Bacon’s previous letter (Spedding, iv. 372, quoted above, p. 197) he admitted 
he could only partly think ” this true—** I oould wirii it were given out that 
there are means fraud in his Mid^sty’s estate to hdp himMcff {tirhieh / partly 
u frue)”— but he now goes for b^ond this moderation of statement. It is 
difficult to see the object of an exaggeration which could deceive no one. 

* 80 here and in some other phu^a, where we dliould expect ikUma (ita6ua*a)iiT 
ataiuae^ Compare Spedding, im 249, ** Statmea and Pictures are dumb histories.” 
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wheedling^ coaxing element in Bacon’s Memorial appears to 
have been retained in the King’s speech ; all the vague offers 
of graces and favours that were intended as bargains ; as well 
as the protests that he did not intend to bargaim With what 
result upon the minds of his hearers may be gathered from the 
following letter of Chamberlain : 

** On Saturday, in the afternoon, the King made a qpeech to the whole 
assembly in the Great Banqueting Chamber, wherein he laid out his wants, 
and descended as it were to entreating to be relieved, and that they would 
show their good affection towaids him in such sort that this Parliament 
might be called *the Parliament of Love.’ In which kind, to begin and 
train them by the way, he offered them certain graces and favours, not in 
the way of merchandising (which course he will not allow nor cannot 
abide to hoar of) but of mere good will and motu proimo” 

The distrust of the King nearly caused Bacon’s exclusion 
from the House. Ho had been returned by three constituencies 
— St. Albans, Ipswich, and Cambridge University — but his 
eligibility was disputed on the ground of his legal oflBce. The 
last Attomey-Qenerol, after some opposition, had been allowed to 
retain his seat by connivance ; but he had been elected before 
being appointed Attorney, whereas Bacon was Attorney when 
elected. There were ample precedents for the election of Kingfs 
Serjeants or King’s Solicitors, but none (as it happened) for the 
election of the King’s Attorney ; and therefore, as to this office, a 
precedent was now to be made, and some would have excluded 
him from the House. It was finally decided that no Attorney- 
Qeiieral should hereafter sit in the House. But it was urg^ 
on the other side that, for the convenience of passing the Billa 
of Grace drawn by the King’s Counsel, Bacon’s presence was 
specially expedient. So, after being sequestered from thdk 
House for three days, he was allowed to take his seat (12 
April) for the present Parliament only. It is not likely that 
this resolution of the Commons caused the steadily-rising 
Attomey-Gteneral much alarm at the prospect of future ex- 
clusion from the House : he probably ^anticipated that the next 
parliament would find him in the House of Lords. 
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§ 29 The " Addled Parliament 

In the Parliament, thus inauspiciously opened by the King 
in accordance with Bacon^s advice, everything, from the begin- 
ning to the end, went as wrong as might have been expeoted. 
On 8 April the King had a second time addressed both 
Houses, still, on the lines of Bacon’s Memorial, with tedious 
protestations, blandishments, and repeated disavowals of bar- 
gaining, intriguing, and the like ; all of which could have no 
other result than to deepen the distrust of the Commons. On 
1 1 April, as though to stultify all the King’s protests, the now 
and inexperienced Secrctaiy rose to move the grant of supplies, 
and to read over the list of concessions which the King was 
prcpaied to rnake.^ But all this time no mention had been 
made of Impositions. On the following day the temper of the 
members w'as made apparent by the following motions thus 
recorded in the Journals of the House : 

** Jfr. Middleton : That the heads of the matters of Grace tend to the 
Gentility, not to cities, bomughs, burgesticH, or merchanis : offereth a bill 
concerning Impositions, 

“ Sir Maurice Berkley : against Ecclesiastical Courts.*^ 

Here then was the question of Impositions at once coming to 
the fore-front, the House bedng by no means, like Bacon, con- 
tented with a ** hope ” of ** somewhat to bo done ” in this 
matter. And, next to that, came a question that does not 
appear to have suggested itself as a difficulty, either to Bacon 
or to the Undertakers, viz., the Ecclesiastical grievances. In 
vain did the Secretary depict the miseries of the State at home 
and abroad for want of money, and compare the King’s graces 
to another Magna Charta ; in vain did Bacon dilate upon the 
state of Europe "never so dark,” and on the "waiin and 
shining graces ” of the King, which needed not the Attomey- 
OeneraTs " little burning-glass ” to enhance them. The House 

' Of fhM coticeMioiiii ProfestOT Gardiner says that they prove how eompletely 
he ** (the BLing) ** might have every gentleman in England at hia mercy. Many of 
them wen directly tenante of the Crown ; and thoee who were not might eaeily 
be entangled in the meshes of a law which gave every facility to the Sovereign 
in proeeenting hie extremest rights.’’ They were therefore rather acts of Justice 
thaii conceesioiis of favour. 

P 
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was wild with suspicions, probably mixing together their jealooiBy 
of the Undertakers, with their indignation at recent inter, 
ferences with elections ; and the question of supply was deferred 
till the House should meet ten days hence after Easter. 

On 18 April the Bill on Impositions was read a second 
time. By general consent the House refused to allow a vital 
constitutional question to be decided by a single judgment 
in the Court of Exchequer, which they set aside as erroneous ; ” 
and neither Bacon, nor any of those who had previously sup- 
ported the King's Prerogative, mode any attempt to stem the 
current. No progress was made with business; and on 2 May 
they were still harping on the Undertakers. One of Bacon's 
wittiest and most genial speeches failed to divert them from 
pursuing this investigation, which did not drop till the full 
and open explanation of Sir Heniy Neville showed that there 
remained nothing to investigate. 

On 3 May the House discussed Impositions, and on the 
4th ^ returned, not improved in temper, from the presence of 
the King, who hod summoned them to hear his opinions on the 
matter ; and they determined to ask the Lords for a conference 
on the subject. At this }K>int an attempt was made by the 
King's friends to push on the question of Supply ; but after a 
vehement discussion it was resolved, not indeed to refuse Supply 
— for there was a general disposition to be liberal when the 
time should come — but “to do nothing in matters of that 
nature till they had ordered somewhat for the good of the 
public.” 

The Committee chaiged with preparing for the conference 
with the Lords brought up its report on 12 May. When the 
question was first debated, in the last Parliament, the records 
had been imperfectly examined. Having now collected allkthe 
records and examined the subject, they were confident that 
Impositions were illegal and that the King had been mis- 
informed. They therefore proposed first to induce the Upper 

' ‘^Mr. Dellivergp, Mcordniit, in rapect of tbo little hope v^BUrdaiif of relief 
of Impoeitioiui.'*— J., 5th May, 1614. yesterdey,” soys Mr. Spedding, 
** woe the day on whioh the King hed spoken to them ” (▼. 56). It womd seem, 
therefore, that the intenriew with the King took place on the 4th, and that 
** 4th’* should be written for ** 5th ” in Spedding, 49, **On the 5& the King 
sent for them/' Ao. 
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House to join them in a petition for the removal of the burden^ 
and then to present the joint petition to the King, together 
with a remonstrance of their right, “ that so, this eased, they 
might with better judgment and with alacrity proceed to the 
King’s Supply, the first end of this Parliament.” 

At this point wo are confronted with a very startling fact. 
“ Sir Francis Bacon, Attorney-General, at the conference, was 
to have made the Introduction to the business, and to set the 
state of the question;” and here are the heads of tho 
Introduction : 

An Introduction, briefly declaring the matter in fact and state of the 
question. Direction to him in three things, wherein we conceive the King 
to have, by misinformation, done other than any of his ancestors. 

1. The time : for now by letters patent, and in print, these Impositions 
set for him and his heirs for ever : which never done before ; which strange ; 
because no proclamation bindeth longer than the King’s life ; so could not 
impose but during his own life. 

2. Multitude of Impositiom : Queen Mary — Oascoigiie wines and clothes. 
Queen Eliz. added only one, of sweet wdnes. From Ed. III. to Queen M. 
none. In Ed. III., Ed II., Ed. I., but five in all. — That upon a petition lost 
Parliament divers hundredths ^ of these taken away ; so now not remaining 
above 300 or 400 ; yet that those remaining far more worth than those 
abolished. 

** 3. The Claim : fur none of his ancestors ever did so, but pretended 
wars, needs, &c. : prayed continuance, but for u time.” 

This was the part “ committed to Mr. Attorney : ” but how 
could the Attorney have undertaken it with any show of con- 
sistency — having but recently been an unflinching defender of 
the right of Imposition — or with any prpspect of retaining the 
King’s favour ? Mr. Spedding's conjecture, that Bacon (as well 
as the distinguished lawyer, Hackwill ’) had been converted to 
the popular view by a sight of records and precedents delivered 
to Bacon shortly after last Parliament, is rendered almost certain 
the fact that he was selected the House for the important 
task of introducing the whole question in the conference with 

* Tbatii^ hundreds.” * i.e, alleged. 

* ** Mr, BackwiU : — Wisheth his tongue might cleave to the roof of his month 
if not speak to this Bill : it is of that importance. — ^That he pitied them tliat 
lost Furiiament began the question, confident upon the arguments snd judgment 
in the Exchequer, — That, after he bad heard the matter argued and aeen the 
pteoadenta, he converted ; so now mmsineth, and will do ms best to convert 
his 

P 2 
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the Lords. For who, in their senses, would select as an advocate 
one who professed himself a disbeliever in the cause, and who 
could not therefore be reasonably expected to be zealous or 
cogent ? But if Bacon was a convert, then the House might 
naturally feel that his conversion and position as the King’s 
servant would add weight to his authority. Still there remains 
the question — what motive induced Bacon thus to take a course 
apparently destined to destroy his prospects of promotion and 
influence, by depriving him of the favour of the King ? Was 
it patriotism ? or penitence ? or was it a concerted arrangement 
with the King ? 

It can hardly have been mere penitence or patriotism. For 
surely a patriotic Attorney would have been afterw^ds called to 
account by the King, when, at the conclusion of the Parliament, 
he animadverted on the opposition he had received, and on 
some of the opposing members who had given him most 
trouble. And there is nothing in Bacon’s conduct or corre- 
spondence during the last year or two, and nothing in Bacon’s 
character, to make it credible that he, the private and trusted 
adviser of the King, should thus have thwarted his Majesty on a 
principal point of policy, merely upon a sudden access of legal 
remorse, brought about by evidence which had been in his 
possession for throe years. 

Probably both the King and his Attorney were already well 
aware that the desired conference with the Lords would either 
not take place, or else that it would result in a reinforcement 
of the Prerogative by the combined decision of the Lords and 
the Judges with Coke at their head. The Bishops could be 
relied on to act in a mass as King’s men in any political ques- 
tion ; BO could the Privy Councillors ; and between them they 
could easily overpower even a considerable majority of the i|^- 
dependent peers. If that was to be so, what harm could the 
King’s Attorney do, by both acting on his convictions, and at 
ihe same time retaining his influence with the House of Com- 
mons — an influence which he might hereafter use for the King’s 
benefit t In the House he would pose as one who, though in 
high &vour with the King and the Privy Council, was, if not 
actually oonverted, at least convinced that their sid^ of the 
question was more fairly arguable than he had before supposed ; 
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in the royal presence he would appear as still the unfaltering 
champion of the King’s Prerogative, who, if he accepted the 
painful duty of appearing to assail it, endured that pain only 
because the appearance of assault would be its best defence. 

If Bacon still believed in the right to ” impose,*' he had at 
least no excuse for being silent in its defence. For on 16 May, 
— so anxious was the House to hear all sides of the question 
before the conference with the Lords — it was moved and resolved 
that ** If any man can speak anything for the King’s right of 
imposing without Parliament, they will do so,” and Bacon 
addressed the House, expressing his willingness to accept the 
part assigned to him, but in no way raising again the question 
of the King’s right. 

On 21 May, the message of invitation was sent to the Lords ; 
and on 24 May, Bacon was relieved by their reply from all 
anxiety —if he ever entertained any — lest the proposed meeting 
should take place. Finding that they could not depend upon 
the Judges to support the right of Imposition, the Lords 
replied that — 

** Their Lordships, having entered into a grave and serious consideration 
as well of the matter itself os of divers incident andmecessory circumstances, 
did not think it convenient to enter into any conference of that cause 
concerning the point of Impositions at that time/' 

As might have been anticipated, it was the Kingfs men in the 
Upper House, that thwarted the conference. Of the sixty- 
nine peers who voted, thirty were for conferring; but the 
phalanx of fifteen bishops, nine Privy Councillors, and two 
Scotch peers over-bore the independent opposition; and by a 
minority of nine the conference was declined. So unusual and 
affronting a refusal was still further embittered by some insolent 
expressions of a bishop, Neile by name — a principal instrument 
in hurrying on the shameless divorce of Lady Essex— who 
declared that no man who had taken the oaths of allegianice and 
suprenuM^ could ever discuss Imporitions, and that, if the Com- 
mons were admitted to argue llieir case, they would effect a 
breach between the two Houses, as well as between the King 
and his subjects, by their seditious and undutifiil speeches. 

Infuriated by the report of this language, aggravating the 
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refusal that accompanied it, many of the House of Commons 
(men for the most part new to the House), lost all self-control ; 
and they resolved that all business should be put aside till 
satisfaction had been given to the House. At this point the 
King intervened. He began now to perceive that, unless he 
would give way on’ the question of Impositions, he must expect 
nothing from the Commons : and on this point he would not 
yield. He now wrote rebuking them for abstaining from busi- 
ness, and telling them that it did not belong to them to dissolve 
Parliament. A deputation of forty members, headed by the 
Speaker, replied that they were unfit to treat of matters of 
moment until they had cleared themselves from recent im- 
putations. 

Nothing could now recall the Commons to business. Possibly 
oil was poured on the fire by some emissaries of the Parliament- 
hating Northampton and his friends ; but distrust, the irritation 
of offended dignity, and the presence of two hundred new mem- 
bers in a House of three hundred, seem sufficient to explain 
everything. Bacon, hopeless of a good result, appears henceforth 
to have remained silent. Not even the explanation tendered by 
the wretched Bishop who had caused all this stir, accompanied 
with solemn protestations upon his salvation,” and expressing 
with many tears his sorrow that his words were so misconstrued,” 
could pacify their fury. In vain did the Lords assure the Lower 
House that if they had conceived that the Bishop had intended 
to cast any aspersion upon the latter, they would have punished 
him with severity ; in vain did they hint at ** the better expedit- 
ing of his Majesty’s business : ” nothing passed now among the 
Commons but wild and incoherent speeches. 

Naturally the King lost patience. On Friday, 3 June,^he 
sent them a message that unless they proceeded forthwitlPto 
treat of Supply, he would dissolve on the following Thursday. 
So wrapt up had the House been in the consideration of their 
own dignity, that the King’s resolution took them completely 
by surprise. The Bishop was forgotten ; some would have again 
t^en up the question of Impositions ; others — and among these 
Wentworth— would have at once done something to satisfy the 
King. Others ranted against the King, courtiers, and Scotch- 
men. They ooiild settle on nothing at enoe except a Committee 
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of the whole House to prepare an answer to his Majesty. It 
was too late. The anti-Parliamentaiy party had triumphed. 
On Saturday the Speaker was (perhaps conveniently) ill, and 
the House did not sit ; on Monday they were informed that, if 
they did not proceed to Supply at once, they would be dissolved 
on the following day (instead of Thursday); and accordingly 
on Tuesday, 7 June, 1614, Parliament was dissolved by com- 
mission. 

It was believed by contemporaries — and on groiinds deemed 
solid by modem authorities ' — that some of the violent speeches 
in the House, those that had most irritated the King and liad 
tended to the dissolution of Parliament, had been instigated by 
great persons, and especially by the “ popishly- affected ” Earl of 
Northampton, and Sir Charles Cornwallis, the late ambassador 
in Spain. It is probable that a friendly interview between James 
and the Spanish ambassador — together with the prospect of a 
rich portion from the Infanta whereby his debts might be paid, 
in the event of a marriage between Prince Charles and the 
Infanta — induced the King to precipitate the dissolution. But 
;yrhatever part the Spanish wire-pullers may have had in 
animating the Parliament and the King with mutual resent- 
ments, there were other causes at work to produce this abortive 
i^esult. First and foremost, there was the King s natural antipathy 
to popular assemblies of any kind, and especially to the English 
House of Commons ; then the distrust inspired by the King’s 
inconstant disposition, by his extravagant pretensions, and by 
the recent tendency of the King’s servants (and more especially 
Bacon), to seize eveiy occasion for straining and magnifying to 
the utmost the royal Prerogative. And this distrust must have 
been immensely increased by the royal speeches to the House, 
made, as it would seem, in accordance with Bacon’s suggestions, 
and certainly in accordance with his extant Memorial, in which — 
without one word of mention of the fundamental question of Im- 
positions which stood like a gulf between Crown and Commons — 
he endeavoured, at the cost of a few trifling concessions, to bribe 
them to bestow upon him such Supplies as would henceforth 
render him independent of them. Such tactics as these were 
too transparent^ “If thou wilt be a servant unto this people 
1 Speeding, 73 ; Gardiner, ii 246. 
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this day, and wilt serve them, and speak good words to them, 
then they will be thy servants for ever,” — ^this was in effect the 
advice given by Bacon to James : but Pym and Wentworth 
and Sandys, and the other leaders of the popular party, knew 
their Bibles as well as Bacon, and were not to be taken in by 
the modem Solomon endeavouring to put in practice the counsel 
given by the astute elders to Solomon’s foolish son. 

Nor can Bacon probably be acquitted of having in other ways 
contributed indirectly to the ill-will between King and Commons. 
To “win and bridle the lawyers” in the House; to “sever, 
intimidate, hold in hope ” the popular party ; to “ engage and 
assure the Judges in omnern, eventuni'/* to “make men perceive 
that it is not safe to combine and make parties in Parliament,” 
— these were some of the courses that he suggested, and it was 
the suspicion of these and similar courses that went far to make 
agreement between King and Commons impossible. Bacon was 
not, like Northampton, guilty of a deliberate attempt to estrange 
the King from the Parliament ; he honestly and earnestly 
desired to see them reconciled : but he would not, or could not, 
see the only means to a reconciliation ; he shrank from the un- 
pleasant task of telling the King that he must recede from the 
position he had taken up on the question of Impositions ; it 
was not enough to promise that he would levy no more, and to 
confirm an Act of Parliament embodying that promise ; tliey had 
been unjustifiable from the first and never ought to have been 
levied ; and the right course was to acknowledge that they could 
not be jiistified, and to sweep away all that now existed : but 
this, though Bacon seems to have felt, he had not moral strength 
enough to say. And so it came to pass that his advice precipi- 
tated rather than delayed the collision. Do what he might, he 
could not have completely succeeded ; for he could not h§ve 
persuaded James to change his nature. But, doing what he did, 
he accelerated failure, and must be regarded as one of the main 
agents in bringing about the abortive results of the Addled 
Parliament, and in preparing the way for a Civil War.^ 

^ “Tile Civil War oame about,” says Profeseor Gardiner (JETufory, ii. 2S9) *^not 
beoanae Coke's printiplee prevailed, but beoanee half of Bacon's prind]^ 
prevailed withoat the other ” ; and the next sentence explains wherein the other 
vnAilfilled half of Baoon's piindplea oonsbted. “ Jf Jamn and hit son had daod 
Uwatdt FwtlkmmU a» Baecn ufiiAed them to stand, there would have been no 
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§ 30 Trials of St. John and Pracham 

The death of Northampton (15 June) prevented him from 
obtaining the office of Lonl Treasurer, which was bestowed upon 
the Earl of Suffolk. During the last year, the financial con- 
dition had been somewhat improved : but the new Treasurer 
succeeded (10 June), to an annual deficit of £101,000, which, 
even when diminished by the yearly instalment of the Dutch 
debt, was not less than £61,000; there were also other extra- 
ordinary expenses, and a debt of about £700,000.1 

To relieve the King’s necessities it was proj)osed that voluntary 
contributions should be made by the well-aftectod. Such contri- 
butions, rarely voluntary in fact (whatever they might be in 
name), and always tending to compulsion, might naturally bo 
suspected by the jx)pular party as superseding the action of 
Parliament ; and Benevolences were expressly forbidden by an 
Act of Richard III. enacting ** that the subjects and commons of 
this realm from henceforth should in no wise be charged by any 
charge or impodt ion called a Bemvohifm^ or cmy such like charge^ 
and (haJt such exactions called a Benevolence shall be damned or 
annulled for ever.” Accordingly Bacon warned the Council, first, 
that the term “ Benevolence ” ought not to bo used, as being 
forbidden by Act of Parliament; and secondly, that no official 
recommendations of it must be issued. Moral pressure and no 
other was to be used. It was to be given out abroad ” that the 
King and the Prince daily inspected tlie names of the givers and 
the amounts of the gifts. Moreover, copies were to be " spread 
abroad, especially of such as give most bountifully, that others 

danger to be feared from Coke.” In other words if Jamee and bu son could havo 
become ideal monarchs, using for the goofl of the people that practically irre- 
^^nsible power which Bacon ilesired to establish for them, then Bacon's statesman- 
ip would have averted the Civil War. But surely statesmanship that depends 
i such an **if” must be pronounced no statesmanship at all, but a mere 
philosopher's dream. For some months before Bacon was preparing to manage 
and bridle this refractory Parliament, the King was severing himself f^om his 
Council and taking as his diief adviser hfs favourite Carr, a mere animal (though 
a high-imirited animal), as destitute of policy as of morality and refinement : 
^'The Viscount Rochester (Carr) shewetn much temper and modesty without 
seeming to press or sway anything ; but afterwards the JLingresolveih alt hunness 
ipUh Urn alone.** Sanniento’s despatch, sent home by &igby, 22 6ept. 16|d 
(Gardiner, Eislory^ it 218). 

' Gaidiner, Bidory^ ii. 260. 
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of their rank may perceive they cannot, without discredit and 
note, fall too low.’* But although no one was to be compelled 
to give. Bacon did not hesitate to recommend that no one should 
bo permitted with impunity to dissuade others from giving: 

That, howsoever no manner of compulsory means is to be used, 
nor no show thereof, yet if any malicious person shall deride or 
scorn or slander the frank disposition of the King’s subjects, or 
purposely dissuade it, or seek to defeat it or divert it, that (he) 
be questioned and severely punished.” 

Both Bacon’s warnings were disregarded. The Council sent 
out circulars to sheriffs, justices of the peace, and mayors, 
recommending the Benevolence, and repeated them when the 
money came slowly in. A gentleman of Marlborough, named 
Oliver St. John, on receiving from the mayor an application to 
attend a meeting for the purpose of contributing, sent to the 
mayor a reply, to be laid before the meeting of the justices if he 
thought fit, in which he described the Benevolence not only as 
illegal but also as a perjury on the port of the King. The task 
of prosecuting this recalcitrant devolved upon Bacon. Instead 
of glossing over the use of the illegal word "Benevolence” 
(which he had himself dissuaded) the Attorney, justifies it 
lyy distinguidiing hetioeen "a charge called a Benevolence^^ and ''a 
Benevolence : ” ^ 

** Tlicre is a great diflurence between a Benevolence and an exactum called 
a Benevolence. ... This was a true and pure Benevolencey not an impoeition 
called a Benevolence which the statute speaks of. Tliere is a great 
difference, I tell you (though Pilate would not see it), betweeen Rex 

Judaorum and ee dkene Regem Judaorum This was a Benevolence 

wherein every man had a prince’s Prerogative, a negative voice ; and this 
word, exevae moy^ was peremptory.” 

As Bacon himself had recommended the King to take steps to 
ensure that the contributors should perceive that they could not 
be niggardly " without discredit and note,” it is obvious that this 
** prince’s Prerogative" was rather shadowy; however, the 
offender had the letter of the law against him, and Coke 
himself bad already declared to an assembly of justices that this 
Council had done nothing contrary to the laws of the realm " 

^ Coke also noognised this dlstisotioi), as will be seen below. 
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St. John was therefore (A.pril, 1615) condemned ; but he escaped 
the severe penalties imposed by the Star Chamber by a sub- 
mission not less intemperate in its servility than his original 
intemperate protest. 

The Benevolence did not bring in what had been hoped. The 
labour of nine months produced little more than £23,000 ; the 
City of London gave £10,000 rather than lend £100,000; and 
the bishops and courtiers gave £13,500: but the total amount 
in two years amounted to little more than £66,000, and this 
though the Council had used every exertion and taken the utmost 
advantage of the condition of affairs abroad and the dangers 
that threatened the King’s allies. Some counties protested, and 
appealed to the Act of Richard III. ; others gave little or 
nothing ; others gave less than they promised : in every county 
the sheriffs were told that the King would have no difficulty in 
obtaining a Supply if he would call a Parliament. 

. The ill-feeling aroused by the sudden dissolution of the last 
Parliament appears in the course of another trial at this time 
(1615) in which Bacon prosecuted for the Crown. During the 
search of the house of a clergyman named Peacham, consequent 
on some ecclesiastical charge, a sermon was found predicting, or 
suggesting, that the people might rise against oppressions ; that 
the King might die like Ananias or Nabal ; and that the Prince 
might be slain by those who dreaded the calling back of the 
crown-lands. The sermon had neither been published nor 
preached ; but it was deemed by the King's advisers to imply 
a conspiracy, and Peacham was put to the torture (Jan. 1615). 
“ In the highest casea of treaaofis^'' wrote Bacon in 1603, torture is 
used for discovery and not for evi^lcnce that is to say, for the 
disclosure of information about other conspirators, but not for 
evidence against the accused ; for he adds that by the laws ot 
England no man is bound to accuse himself." 

But a majority of the judges decided — so says the report of 
the trial — that Peacham’s offence, even though proved, did not 
amount to treason, much less to the highest treason ; and the 
interrogatories upon which Peacham was examined were of such 
a nature that, if he had answered them in the affirmative, he 
.would have accused himself." It is therefore doubtful Whether 
Bacon could consistently have justified the use of torture in this 
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caae and for such a purpose. He was not indeed responsible 
for the issue of the warrant for torture ; but he was Attorney-* 
General and one of the examiners to whom the warrant was 
addressed, and a protest from him might have had weight 
Such evidence as we have, goes to prove that Bacon saw no 
reason for protesting. Recommending (in 1620 ) the application 
of torture to one Peacock, probably mad, who was accused of 
having " practised, or pretended, to have infatuated the King's 
judgment by sorcery,'* he writes to the King, he deserveth it as 
well as PecLcham did** In any case the wretched Peacham, 
after being examined in Bacon’s presence “ before torture, in 
torture, between torture, and after torture,” upon interrogatories 
which assumed his guilt, revealed absolutely nothing ; and two 
days afterwards Bacons comment to the King is that the man’s 
“ raging devil seemeth to be turned into a dumb devil.” 

At the time when Bacon w'rote these words he had doubts 
whether the Judges would hold Peacham’s guilt to amount to 
treason ; he hopes the end will be good. But then every man 
must put to his helping hand." In other words he trusts that 
Peacham will be convicted of treason ; but the Judges must lend 
their help and must be unanimous. The King was about this 
time in a paroxysm of panic, not even venturing to sleep with- 
out a barricade of beds around him ; and his alarm induced him 
to command, and Bacon unhesitatingly to adopt, unprecedented 
measures to secure a verdict. In order to prevent Coke from 
influencing the Judges against the Court, it was decided, in 
taking their opinion as to the treasoiiableness of Peacham’s 
conduct (if proved), to cmmdt them separately, and not, as vsvstl, 
jointly. The result of this will be, so Bacon hopes, that " my 
Lord Coke himself, when I have in some dark manner put hm 
in doubt that ho will be left alone, will not continue singula^ 
Great pressure was put upon all the Judges to induce them to 
deliver the opinion desired by the Court. The King himself 
di)ew up a paper of vehement argument, asseverating that " the 
only thing the Judges can doubt of is of the delinquent's 
intention," and if the Judges can doubt of that, in the face 
of the evidence, happy then are all desperate and seditious 
knaves, but the fortune of the Crown is more than miserablOi 
Quod Ihus emftat!* 
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The gratitude of every Englishman is due to Coke for the 
protest that he made against ^^the particular and auricular’* 
taking of the opinions of the Judges, as *‘not being according 
to the custom of the realtiL*’ That the Judges should allow 
themselves to be consulted by the Crown collectively about a 
pending case appearing to affect the Crown's interests may 
seem to us unfair in the extreme ; yet it was at least sanctioned 
by custom, and only beginning to be deemed irregular.^ But 
tliat the Judges should be consulted secretly and separately 
was a novel abuse which James himself appears to have been 
the first to suggest, and could have but one object, to bias or 
intimidate them more effectually by depriving them of the power 
of collective consultation and action. Both at the Council Table 
and in his interview with Bacon^ Coke protested against this 
innovation, declaring that J udges were not to give opinion by 
fractions, but entirely ; according to the vote whereupon they 
should settle in conference" (January, 1615). In this case he 
was overborne; but his resistance seems to have not been 
without effect. The King was so much in love with his new 
stratagem for brow-beating the Judges in detail, that he gave 
instructions that the same course should be taken in another 
criminal case which came on next month ; but both the Lords 
of the Council, and the Learned Counsel (*' holding it, on a 
case so clear, not needful") did not attempt to coerce Coke 
a second time to auricular confession." 

From no point of view can Bacon’s conduct in this trial be 
pronounced creditable. Setting aside the separate consultation 
of the Judges — which he must have known to bo an innovation 
most dangerous to the liberties of the subject — he was also 
guilty of advising the King to use deceit in every direction. 
He first proposes to deceive Coke by putting him in doubt in 

* We have seen above (p. 176) how Sir Thomas More protested aranst the 
onstoxn of summoning the Judges to the King's palace ** to argue and (Iiscush his 

matters in his own presence ; " and a recent instance had shown how hard it was 
for them to resist such jpreasufe. In a dispute between the High Commission 
Court and the Court of Common Pleas (1611) the Judges were first summoned 
before the Council ; then this having proved fruitless, Judges of the ^urt of 
Commmi Pleas were sent for aepsntely, but remained unshaken ; then all the 
other Judges were sent for, but still in vain; lastly the Judges of the King's 
Bench and the Barons of the Esebequer were summoned before the King hinuw. 
Coke and his colleagues of the Common Pleas being excluded ; before Uiis ordeal 
some of thoee who were consulted gave way. "-Gardiner, EiHoryt ii. 128. 
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some dark maoner, that he will be left alone;” then the 
wretched prisoner (28 February, 1615) is to be deceived with 
" a false fire ; ” and lastly the public is to be deceived as to the 
opinion of the Judges, and to be told that the Judges agree that 
the Sermon contains treasonable matter, and hesitate as to their 
decision merely on the technical ground that it was not published. 

“I think also it were not auiiss to make a false fire, as if all things 
were ready for his going down to his trial, and that he were upon 
the very point of being carried down, to see what that will work 
with him. 

Lastly, 1 do think it most necessary, and a point principally to be 
regarded, that (because we live in an age wherein no counsel is kept, and 
that it is trite there is some bruit abroad that the Judges of the King’s 
Bench do doubt of the case that it| should not bo treason) it be given 
out constantly— and yet os it wero in secret, and so a fame to slide — that 
the doubt was only upon the publication, in that it was never published.’' 

• 

In Feucham’s caso, moreover, there were special circum- 
stances of novel injustice. The Judges were required to hear 
all the arguments alleged, and the precedents, ** selected** as 
well as arranged, by the Counsel for the prosecution, without 
hearing anything that might be alleged on the other side. 
They were also pressed — Coke, certainly, and the rest ap- 
parently — ^for an immediate answer. When Coke, after hearing 
all that Bacon hod to say, desired him to leave the precedents 
with him that he might advise upon them, Bacon replied that 
the delay thus caused would be imputed to the Judge s back- 
wardness rather than to the Attorney's negligence. Whatever 
may be the legal merits of the case, it is at least creditable to 
Coke’s moral constancy that he delivered an opinion that 
Peacham’s conduct did not amount to treason. This was also 
(according to the report of the trial), the opinion of many of the^ 
Judges ; and Peacham, though condemned, was allowed to die 
in prison, which he did seven months afterwards. 

From the Attomey-Qenerars management of Peacham’s trial 
it is refreshing to turn to a little piece of Bacon's English, a 
specimen of his grand yet familiar style. It is from a speech 
—or rather notes of a speech — which he delivered about 
Michaelmas, 1614, in the Star Chamber on a case of deer- 
stealing: and it exhibits him posing, in the character oi 
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Attorney, as the humble but loving defender of the King's 
comfort and pleasure, who has himself ** noted " (no doubt as 
Clerk of the Council) the wholesome effect of the chase on 
his Migesty’s deliberations and resolves. 

** My Loida, these offences of deer>himting and stealing, and malefactors 
in parks, forests, and chases, 1 hold them iu their nature great, though 
these instances are not the greatest 

1. Forests, Parks, and Chases, they are a noble portion of the King’s 
Prerogative : they are the verdure of the King ; they are the first marks 
of honour and nobility, and the ornament of a flourishing kingdom. You 
never hear Switzerland or Netherland troubled with forests. It is a sport 
proper to the nobility and men of better rank ; and it is to keep a difference 
between the gentry and the common sort : and so 1 hold this fault not 
vulgar. 

2. And are an excellent remedy against surcharge of people and too 
many of inhabitants, that the land through it grow not to sluttery. And 
these; green spots of the King are an excellent ornament to the beauty of 
the realm. 

“3. They are excellent for the preservation of woods, and if the Druids 
and Ancients of England should now live, they would scarce get a cell or 
sacrarie under shady trees. It is parted of the King’s ])rerogative and 
such as fonuerly they would not communicate. ... So if it be not a 
royal flower of the Crown, it is a gr»;en leaf at the least, 

“ 4. Lastly Affectus Regis : the Kill's pleasure is knovm and should 
work in the King’s subjects their due obedience in a tiling not vulgar. It 
is excellent for the health, and one of the cheerfullest exercises for his 
Majesty when he doth withdraw himself from greater affairs. It is subdiaU 
exercUiutn^ and yet a kind of artificial solitude. And, as I have noted, 
many excellent resolutions and counsels some time came to this table out 
of the wood. • • • Other sorts of robberies proceed upon necessity, and rape 
and battery upon passion : But this is a bravery, petulancy, wantoiiness, 
lustfulness, and riotousness of the people, to do as they think good ; and 
in that respect the more severe!} to be punished.” 


§ 31 Bacon’s Fbepabations for a New Parliauent 

During the interval of rest from his legal practice. Bacon 
appears to have given a good deal of thought to the con- 
sideration of the King's finances, and his relations with his 
subjects. In May, 1614, Chamberlain exjn^sses the hope that 
the Commons "would not stand too stiff, but take some 
moderate course to supply him (the King) by ordinary means, 
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lest he he drieen to ways of worse consequence, wherein he shall 
not want colour both from law and pulpit/' And accordii^y 
soon after the Dissolution, Bacon writes to the King that there 
is an opinion '' sometime muttered, that his Majesty will call 
no more Parliaments/’ and speaks of ** rumours dispersed that 
now his Majesty, for the help of his wants, will work upon the 
penal laws/' These sinister reiiorts he proposes to disperse by 
persuading the King to appoint a commission " for the review 
of penal laws," with a view to **the repeal of such as are 
obsolete and snaring,” and the substitution of better laws. He 
also proposes to him to reduce the Common Law of England, 
from a mere ''succession of Judicial Acts," to a course or digest 
of books of competent volumes to be studied, and of a nature 
and content rectified in all points.” Such a digest, *' rectified 
in all points ” by the Attorney-General wielding the authority 
of the King and absolutely uncontrolled by Parliament, might 
have been a most useful engine for preparing the way for a 
systematic despotism. Bacon commends the work to the King, 
as being — 

** . . • a work which needeth no Parliament, and is one of the rarest 
works of Hovcrei^^ri merit wlilch can fall under the acts of a King. For 
Kings that do reform the body of their Laws are not only Reyen but 
LegiB-laUn-es, and (as they have been well called) perj^etui Prh^ipeSy 
becauHd they reign in their Laws f<»r ever.” ' 

After the next vacation (26 April, 161/>) he sent to the 
King a series of papers, most unfortunately lost, which would 
probably have exhibited in a most striking form his excessive 
sanguineness, and his incapacity for finance : for it was nothing 
less than a scheme by which the King might release himself 
from debt with perfect ease, and apparently without appeal to 
Parliament. It contained a paper mentioning possible 
ereasemonts "-—or as he calls them, " sperate " and a " discarding 
ciard,” intended to warn the King against the fanciful suggestions 
of projectors/’ A single sentence cleverly and happily suggests 
that if this &scinating project fails, it will fisul because others 
will supervise the execution of it, and because he (Bacon) is not 
in a position of autliority where he can cany his own measures 
into effect 


^ Compare Mnayt, Ir. 8S. 
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** 1 do now only send your Mijesiy tlieiie papem enclosed, beeauae 1 do 
greatly desire so far forth to preserve my credit with yon, as thus, Uiat — 
whereas latdy (perhaps out of too mudi desire which induceth too much 
belief) I was bold to say that I thought it us easy for your Migesty to come 
out of want as to go forth out of your gallery^ your Mi^esty would not 
take me for a dreamer or a projector. 1 send your M^festy therefore some 
grounds of my hopes. And for that paper which 1 have gathered of 
increasemeuts sperute, I beseech you to give me leave to think that, if any 
of the particulars do fail, it will be rather for want of workmanship in 
those that shall deal in them, than wont of materials in the things 
themselves.” 

The King's finances again engaged the attention of the 
Council in September, 1615, and four or five of the Privy 
Councillors, without venturing to suggest that the Impositions 
must be given up, maintained that the question must be 
settled in some way : James, however, favoured the recommenda- 
tions of the Lord Chancellor (Ellesmere), who assured the Board 
that be would not speak of his Majesty's right of imposing, 
nor even give consent it should be spoken of in Parliament 
or elsewhere, " and proposed an investigation into proposals for 
improving the King's financial position, or increasing his 
popularity.^ But all alike seem to have been in favour of the 
calling of Parliament. About the same time Bacon tendered 
his advice in a long letter, much of which is spent in pointing 
out the errors of last Parliaments, and in inferring that, by 
avoiding these, the King may now anticipate a better result. 
Describing the Parliament of 1606 and its loyal contributions, 
he conveniently forgets that the Commons were then acting 
under a strong impulse of loyalty, consequent on the discovery of 
the Gunpowder Plot. He hopes that the same liberality will be 
manifest^ if the King wiU but call together Parliament for the 
business of the nation, and wait till Subsidies are spontaneously 
offered. After laying all the blame of the last two Parlia- 
ments on Salisbury and Neville, he then proceeds from the 
negative to give ^‘affirmative counsel for the future," at the 
same time expressing a hope that the troubled condition of 
affiurs abroad “will give fire to our nation, and make them 
aqfiire to be again umpires of those wars ; or at least to retrench 
and amuse the greatness of Spain for their own preservatiott." 

' Oardiner, ii 860. 
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The affirmative counsel '' contains only one suggestion that 
has not already been worn threadbare by repetition : and this 
proceeds not from Bacon, but from Sir Lionel Cranfield^ a 
London prentice with a head for figures, who had married his 
master’s daughter and had made his way by sheer ability. He 
had recently suggested a new plan for dealing with Impositions, 
which had commended itself to all the Council ; and Bacon — with 
just that touch of condescension with which his broad mind was 
apt to patronise specialists such as Coke in law and Gilbert in 
magnetism — now approves and adopts it : I do allow well the 
proposition of Sir Lionel Cranfield, being more indeed than 1 
could have looked for from a man of his breeding.” ^ For the 
seventeenth century, Cranfield’s project was very ingenious. 
All, or nearly all, of the new Irnpostiii^na on ex2>ort8 were to 
be given up : but the same sum was to be collected by new 
rates levied on imports^ To our notions this seems like taking 
with the right hand what is given with the left ; but Cranfield 
and Bacon, and the political economists of those days, argued 
differently : this money would be levied — so argues the Attorney- 
General in his letter to the King — for the advantage of the 
kingdom, and the disadvantage of the stranger ; ” it would d#? 
vero mend the case of the realm in point of trade ; ” it would 

silence all the voices of the out-ports which made the rattle, 
and which, in these, are little, or not at all, interested ; ” it would 
also leave intact the power of levying Impositions hereafter. 
In these terras Bacon supports Cranfield’s project. Had the 
plan been adopted, a very short experience would have proved 
its commercial and political futility ; it would have burdened 
trade without contenting the House of Commons. There is 
little in it to procure for its projector, and still less for its 
adopter, the reputation of a Statesman. 

The rest is old matter in new form. In order to convince the 

^ Mr< Oudiner am (Bighrp, ii. 866*867) ** The CounciUcora were all owofe of 
tha SmpcrtelKee of the queation of the Impodtiona. Eot ona of thcfm, however, 
really sngie^ated a way out of the difSculty. ... In many reapecta hia [Boeon’a] 
view ooiaotded with that of the Conncfllon ; but he had a de^niie pkm> for 
dedUag erith the /inmst^ona.’* Bat in fact Bacon's ** definite idon*' had wd 
only Man origimaUd oy Cfrwi\feld hut oho appm/ed^ at the OouneiM Betardf hg 8w 
Thmaa Xohe, who reoemnaenda for eonoideration a project touching Impodtiona : 
*'a pndffiot doHverad unto bis Kqjcaty by 8ir Lionel Cnofield, aad onee taaeed 
unto yagr LordMge at thit Bosrd/'— «peddittg» v. 187* 
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people that he sees bis way to releasing himself from his debts, 
the King may do two things : 

**The one^ to put it upon the profit patrimonial expected from this 
enfranchisement of copyholds and improvement of wastes, adding (for 
though the King should never do It, if such be his mind, yet he wny make 
uee of the opinion) the dUforesting of fttrests in the remote parts ; and 
likewise upon a revenue upon wards of Recusants. The other, to turn it 
also upon the opinion of some great offer for a marriage of the Prince 
with Spain ; not that 1 sliall easily advise tliat that should be really 
effected ; but I say the opinion of it may have aingular use, both because it 
will easily be believed that the offer may be so great from that hand as 
may at once free the King’s Estate ; and chiefly because it will be a 
notable attractive to the Parliament that hates the Spaniard, so to do for 
the King as his state may not force him to fall upon that condition.*’ 

In order to raise an immediate suin of money for pressing 
needs, he advises the King to make eight Barons, who are to 
pay £500 apiece for their titles. He is to secure the favour of 
the Commons, not by "offer of any flowers or sprigs of the 
Crown or Prerogative/* but by “the embracing of worthy causes, 
and the advancing of worthy persons, and the protecting of his 
people in tme religion, peace, and justice; and to gain their 
confidence by assigning to definite expenses definite parts of 
the revenue.” 

In all this there is no political interest : it argues a complete 
misapprehension of the issues between the Crown and the 
nation, and of the tone of the House of Commons. The real 
interest in this paper is in the courtier*iike suppleness with 
which Bacon contrives to tcU the King two or three home- 
truths, in accordance with his courtly recipei landavdo pritecipere. 
The Scotch favourite, Rochester — or rather Somerset, for he had 
recently been made an Earl — was now declining in favour ; and 
the English Villiers was on the ascent. Taking advantage of 
this fact, Bacon cleverly praises the King for his impartial 
dealing between Scotch and English and suggests that he is to 
continue in this course ; he is also to be less prodigal when he 
is not in or near London; he is to put down the Popish 
Howards and their ally, Somerset (whose fall must have been 
already pretty certain in Bacon’s opinion, to induce him to speak 
80 freely), so as to secure unity in bis counsels ; and, above all, 
he is not to make speeches to the House of Commons : 

Q 2 
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^ As for the vMdtetaU linguae of Sir Charles OomwalUs^ I will not bo so 
saucy os to speak of it, the rather because somewhat hath been happily and 
in good time done by his Majesty in that kind alieady.' . • . The other 
is ^at whitdi 1 must induce with a preface. I am of opinion that the 
King should not for profit diminish one iota of migesty, and I think it 
more needful for him ho to do, being in want, than if his coffers were fall ; 
and, if it bo observed, the whole spirit of this discourse worketh in that 
faculty. So that, if his Majesty’s abode wore chiefly at London or standing- 
houses near London, I had not what to say. But since it is far the greatest 
port of the year otherwise, I know no reason in the world but he may keep 
greater state and megesty when he comes to London, or to other standing- 
houses near about, than ever he did, or ever his predecessors did, and yet 
nevertheless save and abate a marvdluus deal of charges, which now is 
obscured away. 

“Twelfthly and lastly, I wish the first day of the opening of the 
Parliament his Migesty would be pleased to speak in person, and to 
deliver, according to his excellent and incomparable ability, the causes of 
the asseiubling thereof. . . . an/l after that (ae I have heard his Mqjeetg 
himeef protest he tmuUl not) so 1 think he is in the right \f he speak no fnore^ 
except it be upon some occasion of thanks or other weighty particular ; 
keeping Horace his rule, Nec Deua inter^t^ nts» dignus vindice nodus 
incideritJ^ 


What part Bacon expected to have played if the proposed 
Parliament had been called, we have no evidence to indicate. 
As Attorney, he was excluded by the recent decision of the 
Commons from sitting in the Lower House; but perhaps he 
expected that his recognised utility would have caused him to 
be transferred to the Upper House. However, Parliament was 
not yet to be called. Vacillating between the Spanish and 
anti-Spanish parties, the King at last decided (7 December) to 
go on with the negotiations for the Spanish marriage — ^which 
Bacon had recommended him to do in appearance but not in 
reality, with the view of frightening the Commons into libentAty 
— and a few weeks later (20 January) he laid aside all thought 
of summoning Parliament. Partly he may have been afhud 
that the warlike spirit now rising in England, might have 
forced him into hostilities with Spain; partly he was attracted 

1 <^4J]iidiiig probably to the rise of Tillien, who woa not a Soot. Sir 0. Ooiu- 
wollia bad adraed tbo Eing to distribute his favours more raually between the two 
nations.**—- Spedding, v. 186. VilUers had been made a Cmtleman of the Bed- 
chamber on 28 Apiil, 1616, in iq^ite of the remcmitniioes of the dedming 
Favourite, Somerwt 
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b7 the prospect of the Infinite’s rich portion. Meantime he so 
fiur took B^n’s advice that he procured a sui^ly of money 
for his immediate needs ; not, however, firom the creation of 
Barons — which would have gone but a little way^^but by 
surrendering to the Dutch the cautionary towns which had been 
pledged by them to Elizabeth as security for their debt to her. 
The immediate receipt (23 April, 1616) of £215,000 enabled 
him to defer for some time longer the unwelcome meeting of 
a Parliament. 

§ 32 Bacon’s Pbepabation for thb Work of a Lord 
Chanceuor 

A new Favourite was soon to rise and the old Favourite 
was oil the point of being tried for his life. Sir Thomas 
Overbury, formerly an intimate friend of the present Favourite, 
the Earl of Somerset, and vehemently opposed to his marriage 
with the divorced Countess of Essex, had been recently poisoned 
in the Tower by his revengeful wife, under circumstances 
which appeared to implicate Somerset also. His guilt, or inno> 
ccnce, has never been satisfactorily proved. We only know that 
the King — who, after much patience and remonstrance had now 
completely discarded his overbearing and ungrateful Favourite 
— earnestly desired that he should be condemned ; and that 
Bacon’s part in the prosecution was rendered difficult, partly by the 
insufficiency of the evidence, partly by the apparent fear that 
Somerset might make some disclosures prejudicial to the King. 
On 22 Jan. 1616, Bacon congratulates ViUiers on the intended 
gift of a valuable Patent which had been bought by Somerset, 
but which the King intended to bestow on the new Favourite, as 
soon as it could legally be taken firom the old. On the Same day 
he also writes thus to the King concerning the pending trial : 
“ The evidence is of a good strong thread, considering impoisoning 
is the darkest of offences ; but the thread must be well spun and 
woven together.” If a conviction is to be secured, he warns the 
King that he must select " a Steward of Judgment that may be 
able to moderate tk« evidence and oiU off digrearione; for I may 
interrupt but I cannot silence.” Elsewhere he describes the 
evidence as bmng " so balanced as it may have sufficient mattw 
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for the consciences of the Peers to convict him and yet leave 
sufficient matter in the conscience of the Sling to pardon his 
life/’ 

Lest the evidence should introduce inconvenient irrelevancies 
he proposes to take measures not only for the knitting of it but 
also, “to use your Majesty's own word, for the confusing^ of it." 
He consults the King what step is to be taken in case of an 
acquittal, and receives the reply that “ this case requireth that, 
because there may be many high and heinous offences (though 
not capital) for which he may be questioned in the Star Chamber 
or otherwise .... that therefore he be remanded to the Tower 
as close prisoner." 

the crisis approached, Bacon seems to have become still 
more doubtful of the result; for he recommends the King to 
make some promises to Somerset beyond the mere saving of his 
life, in order to induce him to confess ; and he adds one or two 
precedents for the restoration of lands after attainder. Finding 
James resolute in his refusal. Bacon does not blush to suggest 
that Somerset should at all events be deceived into false ex- 
pectations of royal favour; the King need not commit the 
deception ; a messenger can do it for him : 

“I am far from opinion that tho re-integration or resuscitation of 
Somerset’s fortune con ever stand with his Majesty’s honour or safety ; . . . 
but yet Uic glimmering of that which the King hath done to others, by 
way of talk to him, cannot hurt, as I conceive. ... I would not have that 
part of the message as from the King, but added by the messenger as from 
himself.’' 

Still Somerset was refractory ; and Bacon recommends, in tho 
last resort, that — 

^ After he [Somerset] is comen into the hall, the Ideutenant shall %Si 
him roundly that, if in his speeches he shall tax ^e King, that the justice of 
England is that he shall be taken away and the evidence shall go on with* 
out him ; and all the people will cry * Away with him ; ’ and then it shall 
not be in the King’s will to save his life, the people will be so set on fixe.” 

The Countess of Somerset pleaded guilty ; and the Earl (who 
to the last maintained Ms iimocence) was on the following day 

^ We may oertainly give the King credit for using the word ** oenfiia^’* not 
in our present sew, but in the sense “to fuse,” ** u^d into one.” 
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(23 May, 1616) unanimously condemned. But the lives of both 
were spared. One of the Countess's tools, Weston, before his trial, 
had expressed a hope that the Government would not make a 
net to catch the little fishes and let the great ones break through ; 
but his hope was not fulfilled. Weston himself was hanged, with 
others; but both the Earl and Countess of Somerset were 
ultimately pardoned, and on Bacon fell the duty, not only of 
drawing up a pardon for the Countess, the prime mover in the 
crime, but of “reforming" the pardon (1 July, 1616) ^ “ in that 
main and material point of inserting a clause that she was not a 
principal, but an accessory before the fact, by the investigation 
of base persons." 

To us, with our modem methods of conducting a criminal trial, 
it must of course seem intolerable that the Attorney-General 
should communicate with the King, pending a trial, concerning 
the “knitting" or “confusing" of the evidence; the appoint- 
ment of a Steward to “moderate digressions;" and the im- 
mediate re-arrest of the prisoner, in the event of an acquittal. 
But, if we are not to be unjust to Bacon, we must tiy to place 
ourselves in the position of an Attorney-General in the seven- 
teenth century conducting a trial, criminal, it is tme, but also in 
some sense political. By the legal officials of the Government 
the trial was regarded as practically concluded when the pre- 
liminary investigation and examinations had satisfied them of 
the prisoner's guilt ; the public trial was rather to satisfy the 
public than to elicit the truth, which (so the King's Counsel 
considered) was already known. For the Government to fail in 
securing a condemnation would be a discredit and a source of 
weakness. Tet even when these and all possible allowances are 
made for Bacon's conduct, it is hard to avoid the feeling that he 
knows himself to be working, not only for the Government, but 
also for the King personally, and for his own credit with the King. 
The old Favourite, if he is not condemned and at least disgraced, 
will be in the way of the new ; it is for the King's convenience 
that the accused should be put out of the way ; hence, the 
Attorney's sole object is to put him out of the way. The 
possibility of the prisoner’s innocence is not so much as 
considered ; and this though Bacon himself admits that the 
^ IWasiar Gsidiaer, by atnifprini^ dates the letter ** 11 July " (Hilt. tt. 361), 
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dvidence iras bo inadequate as to make it doubtful wbether a 
conviction could be procured even from a jury of hostile Peers. 
As for the deception which Bacon deliberately suggests to the 
King, in order to extort a confession from Somerset by some fidse 
'' glimmering,” it cannot be in any way defended or extenuated, 
oven by an appeal to the low moral standard according to which 
State trials in those days were conducted. 

Somerset was kept in the Tower for six years with the judg- 
ment of death hanging over his head, probably for the purpose 
of inducing him to procure a pardon by the intercession of Yilliers, 
whom he was to recompense by the gift of his estate at Sherborne.^ 
But this he steadily refused to do ; and it was not till January, 
1622 , that he was allowed to leave his prison, still maintaining 
his innocence. A few months before the King’s death, he 
received a formal pardon for his real or supposed crime. 

The Favourite having been cast down. Bacon might possibly 
hope to realise his dreams of stepping into Salisbury’s place as 
the chief and recognised adviser of the Sovereign. He was not 
then aware how impotent he or any man of real genius would be 
to sway the King in comparison with a handsome, active and 
fluent youth like Yilliers. But in any case there still remained 
one other powerful enemy to overcome before Bacon could rule 
supreme over English Law as Lord Chancellor. That enemy 
was the Chief Justice, Sir Eidward Coke. The need of the 
services of Coke during the investigations into the murder of 
Sir Thomas Overbuty, bad suspended, but only for a time. 
Bacon's persistent efforts to overthrow bis rival in order to 
secure the subservience of the Judges, under the King as master, 
and himself as overseer. An occasion had been afforded by an 
incident that had occurred some three or four years before. Abrat 
that time, Mr. John Murray, of his Majesty’s b^ohamber, had pl^ 
cured a new patent office for making writs in the Common Fleas, 
and had thereby interfered with the profits of the Frothonotaiy ; 
by whom an action had consequently been brought in the Kin^s 
Bmicb, raiang the question of the legality of the Patent.* Con- 
ceiving that this was a question in which the King’s interests 

> * Chodinsr, fl. S68. 

* An stlmq^ had Inea mdt ty EliziitMth to oNKto the very niM olEee ; but 
it bad bMk iMitad by tho JndgM, and tbo Qmob had eiihdimwa bar <Jafan. 
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wim affected. Bacon denied to transfer it from the King^a 
Bench to the jurisdiction of the Lord Chancellor, who would be 
always likely to favour the rights of the Crown. For this purpose 
he had attempted to stop the proceedings in the King’s Bench 
by a writ Dc nm procedendo, Begt incenmdto (" about not pro- 
ceeding without consulting the King ”) ; for which a second 
hearing had been appointed for 20 November, 1615. But when 
that day drew on, Overbury’s death was engaging general 
attention, and Coke’s in particular. By Bacon’s advice the King 
therefore instructed Coke to defer the hearing of the case. 
It came on again on 27 January, 1616 ; and on the same day 
Bacon describes to the Eang how his faithful Attorney did 
battle for the Prerogative against the Bar and the Bench : 

There argued on the other port Mr. Qeorge Crook, the Judge’s brother, 
an able book-man and one that was manned forth with all the furniture 
that the Bar could give him (I will not say the Bench) and with the study 
of a long vacation. I was to answer, which hath a mixture of the sudden ; 
and of myself I will not nor cannot say anything but that my voice 
served me well for two hours and a half; and those that understood 
nothing ^ could tell me that 1 lost not one auditor that was present in the 
beginning but staid till the later end. If 1 should say more, there were 
too many witnesses (for I never saw the Court more full) that mought 
disprove me.” 

At the conclusion of the speech, * my Lord Coke was pleased 
to say that it was a famous argument ; ” and the Attorney, 
expressing a belief that he has almost turned the tide in favour 
of the Prerogative, dilates on the importance of a successful 
issue : 

“ Sire, I do partly perceive that I have not only stopped but almost 
turned the stream ; and 1 see how things cool by this, that the Judges— 
that were wont to call so hotly upon the business — when they had heard me, 
of themselves took a fortnights-^y to advise what they will do ; by which 
time the term wUl be near at an end ; and I know they little expected to 
have the matter so beaten down with book-law (upon which my argument 
wholly went) so that evciy mean student was satisfied.” 

But Bacon will not depend upon his own eloquence. He begs 
the King, ** because the times are as they are,” to command Coke 


1 Ftehsps, Lady Bacon. 
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not to proceed further till he (Coke) has spoken with his 
Majesty : 

** It concemeth your Majesty threefold : first, in this particulaT of 
Murray ; next, in the consequence of fourteen several patents, part in 
Queen Elizabeth’s time, some in your Majesty’s time, which depend upon 
the like question ; but chiefly because this writ is a mean provided by the 
ancient law of England, to bring any case that may concern your Majcety in 
profit or power from Hhe orditiary Benches^ to be tried and judged before the 
Chancellor of England by the ordinary and legal part of this power. And 
your Majesty knoweth y<mr Chancellor U ever a principal counsellor and 
instrument of monarchy^ of immediate dependence on the King ; and therefore 
like to be a safe and tender guardian of the regal rights'* ^ 

No one can mistake this policy. At a time of transition, 
when on the one side the Commons were striving to shake off 
the old but legal burdens handed down from feudal times, and 
when the Stuart dynasty on the other side was attempting to 
re-animate with increased life and vigour the half-dead powers 
of Impositions, Monopolies, Patents, Councils of the Provinces, 
and the like — Bacon sided against the Commons and with the 
Crown. The former aimed at Constitutional Monarchy, an 
anomalous kind of government, displeasing to logical minds; 
the latter, more logically, aimed at Despotism ; and Bacon, like 
a philosopher as he was, drifting further and further out of the 
current of patriotic sympathies into the vortex of Court influence 
— deliberately espoused the cause of Despotism against that of 
Constitutional Monarchy — Despotism that was to be tempered 
indeed by the deepest affection for the subjects, by profound 
regard for fundamental traditions, by preservation of all the rights 
and distinctioDS of burgesses, gentry and nobility; Despotism 
that was to be wielded by on ideal King doing all things for the 
people; but^ none the less, Despotism alike in. the Chiurchittkd 
in the State ; and in order that the King might achieve despotism 
in the State, it was necessary that the Judges in this time of 
flttx-^when the nation was striving to accommodate andent 
traditions to modem life — should not be allowed to take a 
dispassionate or impartial view of inevitable conflicts. They 
were not to regard themselves as umpires arbitrating between 

^ Bason did not snooeed in this caw in wtabliahiiig tho wineipU for which 
he was oontanding ; the matter was terminated hy a oompronuw. 
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the King and the Commonai in all matters of disputed law. 
Wherever the King’s rights were concerned, they were to^regard 
themselves not as Judges but as advocates, as the King’s 
servants ; ** lions ” towards the offending subject, but in relation 
to the supreme Master, ** lions under Solomon’s throne.” A 
narrow and short-sighted theory, which every Englishman must 
regard with aversion ; but the persistency and skill with which 
the Attorney-General endeavoured to carry this theory into 
effect — in spite of the overwhelming disadvantages of attempting 
to establish an ideal Monarchy under a Monarch who was so far 
from being ideal — cannot but extort our admiration for Bacon’s 
pre-eminence in the smaller arts of political management. 

We have seen from Bacon's private note-book that he invari- 
ably regarded politics from three points of view ; there was the 
double view of strengthening the King without discontenting 
the people ; but there was also " his own particular.” In thus 
exalting the Chancellor’s Court above all the ordinary Courts of 
Justice, and in putting forward the Chancellor as **a principal 
instrument of Monarchy ” and a safe and tender guardian of 
regal rights,” he could not possibly ignore Ellesmere’s sinking 
health or his own peculiar fitness to succeed to the scat on the 
woolsack. Accordingly on February d (1616) he began a letter 
to the King in which he ventured to introduce the subject of a 
successor to Ellesmere : 

** My Lord Chancellor’s sickness falleth out duro tempore. 1 have always 
known him a wise man and of a jnst elevation for a monarchy. But your 
Majesty’s service must not be mortal. And ff you leese^ him, as your 
Miyesty hath now of late purchased many hearts by depressing the wicked,* 
so God doth minister unto you a counterpart to do the like by raising the 
honest” 

But before sending tbis letter he heard that the King had 
himself written to the sick Chancellor. In the true spirit of 
a courtier, Bacon (probably on 11 February) re-wrote his letter : 

** My Lord Chancellor’s sickness falleth out dwro itmpore. I have always 
known him a wise man and of a just devation for monarchy. I under- 
stood this afternoon by Mr. Homy that your Majesty hath written to 
him, and 1 can best witness how much that sovereign cordial wrought 

« That is, << lose.” • No doubt, fiomenst.*^ 
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witb him in his sickness this time twdyemontha. ... I pnxpoae to see my 
Lord to-morrow, and then 1 will be bold to write to your Hajesty what 
hope I have either of his continuance or of his return to business, that your 
Migesty’s service may be as little passive as can be by this accident.*’ 

But on the following day (12 February) he had seen the 
Chancellor; and now, without any hesitation, he offers his 
services to the King, making ** oblation ’’ of his heart, his service, 
his place of Attorney (worth £6,000 a year), and his Clerkship in 
the Council, which was worth £1,600 more, and reminding him 
that his father filled the place under Elizabeth and filled it 
well : 

^ Your worthy Chancellor, 1 fear, goes his last day. Qod hath hitherto 
used to weed out such servants ^ as grew not fit for your Majesty. But 
now he hath gathered to himself a true sage, or mlvia, out of your garden. 
But your Majesty’s service must not be mortal. . . . 

“ Now I beseech your Majesty let me put you the present case truly. If 
you take my Lord Coke, this will follow : first, your Majesty shall put 
an over-ruling nature into an over-ruling place, which may breed an ex- 
treme. Next, you shall blunt his industries in matter of your finances, 
which seemeth to aim at another place. And lastly, popular men are no 
sure mounters for your Majesty’s saddle. If you take my Lord Hubbard, 
you shall have a J udge at the upper end of your Council-board and another 
at the lower end, whereby your M^esty will find your Prerogative pent. 
For, though there should be emulation between them, yet as legists they 
will agree in magnifying that wherein they are best. Ho is no statesman, 
but an economist, wholly for himself ; so as your Majesty — more than an 
outward form — will find little help in him for your business.” 

If Bacon himself should become Chancellor, his Majesty shall 
only be troubled with the true care of a King, which is to think 
what he would have done in chief, and not of the passages.” 
Having always been ” gracious in the Lower House,” and havjmg 
** some interest in the gentlemen of England,” Bacon trusts iMt 
he will be able to rectify that body of Parliament-men which is 
cardo rerum.'* By “ that body of Parliament-men ” he appears 
to mean, not the country-gentlemen, but the Lawyers in the 
House. These elsewhere he devis^ how to **win or bridle” as 
beii^ " the Ktterae vooalea of the House,” that is the ** vowel 
sounds,” which are necessaiy for vocal utterance, and without 

^ i.a. Cecil and Noithampton ; the fiJl of Somenet was than impending. 

* Speddini^ iv. 8S7 ; and see above, p. 198. 
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whidi Ui« cQDBonanta (i.e, tlie oountry-gentlemen) eaaoot find 
ex|Nre6sion of their grievaaoes ; and bj " rectifying ” them, he 
means keeping them in the straight path of loyidty by the hope 
of promotions and other rewards. That at least is the natural 
inference from the words immediately foUowii^ : 

“For let me toll your M^e^y that that put of the Chancellor’s place 
which is to jud(^ in equity between party and party, concetneth your 
Mqjesty least But it is the other pa^ of a moderator amongst your 
Council, of on oveneer over your Judgee, of a planter of JU Juetioea and 
gooemore in the country, that importeth your ufaire and theee Umee most” 

Professor Gardiner says:^ “Perhaps if any date can be fixed 
as that on which Bacon's chance of serving the nation politically 
was at an end, it is that of the dissolution which took place on 
7 June, 1614 ; James then deliberately took one way, and the 
nation another.” But here, two years afterwards, we seem to see 
Bacon, not following, but guiding the King on the path that 
led him from the nation, and brought his successor to destruction. 
B[e positively invites the King to make a tool of him for the 
purposes of despotism. It is indeed to be a kindly despotism, 
and he himself is to bo selected as an instrument, partly because 
he is in favour with the people : 

“ To conclude : if I were the man 1 would be, I should hope that, as 
your Majesty hath of late won hearts by depressing,* you should in this 
case leese no hearts by advancing : for I see your people can better skill of 
eoneretum than abetractum, and that the waves of their affections flow 
rather after persons than things : so that acts of this nature (if this were one) 
do more good than twenty bills of grace.” ^ 

The sum of which is, that if the King will but aviul him* 
self of the services of an ideal Chancellor provided him % 
Providence, the Commons of England will gradually allow 
themselves, by kind words, gracious manners, and wise and 
philanthropic measures for the Commonwealth, to be lured into 
forgetfiilness of all past and present grievances, utd will sufier 
'tiie constitution of England to glide into that firm and fixed 
mould of paternal Monarchy which seemed to Bacon the logical 
oonseqaenoe ot past preoedmitB and present needs. 

* DtetUmary ef Rational Biography, “Bseou,” 

* Depnssiiig Sonnsst. 
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Bacon received a promise of the Chancellorship ; but it was 
conveyed in a manner that showed him he had made one slight 
mistake. In his letter to the King he had laid stress upon the 
fact that his former promotion to the Attorneyship was the 
King’s “own sole act,” not that of the Favourite Somerset; 
“ more than that Somerset, when he knew your Majesty had 
resolved it, thrust himself into the business for a fee.” And 
therefore he had appealed directly to the supreme Master : “ I 
have no reason to pray to saints.” There ho was wrong. The 
old saint was cast down from the niche ; but a new saint already 
filled its place. The promise of the Chancellorship was conveyed 
to him, not directly from the King, but tlirough Villiers. Bacon’s 
consummate tact immediately appreciated and accepted the 
lesson that he must henceforth approach the King through the 
new Favourite ; and in the following letter he promises Villiers 
(16 February, 161fi) that he will for the future wholly rely upon 
him and employ no other intercession with the King : 

‘‘Sir, 

“ The message which I received from you by Mr. Shute hath bred in 
me such belief and confidence, as I will now wholly rely upon your excellent 
and happy self. Wlien persons of greatness and quality begin speech with 
me of the matter and offer me their good offices, 1 can but answer them 
civilly. But these things are but toys. I am yours, surer to you than to my 
own life. For, as they speak of the Turquois stone in a ring, I will break 
into twenty pieces before you have the least fall God keep you ever. 

Your truest servant, 

Fr. Bacon. 

“ My Lord Chancellor is prettily amended. I was with him yesterday 
almost half an hour. He used me with wonderful tokens of kindness. 
We both wept, which I do not often.” 


§ 33 The Fall of Coke 

Ellemnere was moved to fresh life and vigour an unwar- 
Fsntable attack of Coke upon the Chancery jurisdiction. Two 
fraudulent creditors having obtained judgments in their iavour 
in the King^s Bench, their victims had sought and obtained 
relief from Chancery. Indignant at this and at the recmit 
attempt to take causes from his Court to the jurisdiction of the 
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Chancellor, Coke instigated the creditors to prefer (12 February, 
1616) indictments of Prmmunire in the King's Bench against 
all the persons who had been concerned in the proceedings in 
Chancery — the plaintiffs, the counsellors, the solicitors, and the 
Master of the Chancery ; but this attack was baffled by the 
resolute refusal of the Grand Jury to find a true bill ; a reftisal 
in which they persisted in spite of Coke's remonstrances and 
threats, seconded by the other Judges of the King's. Bench. 
Coke had now made a false step, of which Bacon was not slow 
to discern the advantage that might hereafter be taken. But 
as Somerset’s case was still pending, nothing could have been 
at present more untoward for the King's purposes than this 
quarrel. “ There is no thinking of arraignments," writes Bacon 
(21 February, 1616), until these things be somewhat accom- 
modate, and some outward and superficial reconciliation at least 
made between my Lord Chancellor and my Lord Chief Justice; 
for this accident is a banquet to aU Somerset's friends." But he 
advises the King to take the first convenient opportunity of 
utilising Coke’s presumption, in order to make tlie Judges know 
their places: 

** My Lord Coke at this time is not to be disgraced, both because he is 
80 well habituate for that which remaineth of these capital causes, and also 
for that which I find is in his breast touching your finances and matters of 
repair of your estate. On the other side • . . use is to be made thereof 
for the settling of your authority and strengthening of your Prerogative 
according to the true rules of Monarchy. And to be plain with your 
Miy esty, 1 do not think there is anything a greater polyehreaton^ ad multa 
utUe to your affairs^ than upon a just and fit occasion to make some example 
against the presumption of a Judge in causes that concern your Majesty, 
whereby the whole body of those magistrates may be contained in better awe ; 
and it may be this will light upon no unfit subject of a person that is rude 
and that no man cares for.” 

Even if none of the Puisne Judges have so behaved as to 
forfeit their place, '^yet the very presumption of going so far 
in so high a cause " deserves, be thinks, that they should answer 
it upon their knees before his Majesty and the Council, and 
receive a sharp admonition. Summing up, he lays stress 
upon two points : one is, that each Court is to keep within its 
own prescribed limits and precedents : 
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The otlier, that in these high causes that touch upon State andMonaxchy^ 
your Miyesty give them strait charge that upon any occasions intervenient 
hereafter they do not make the vulgar party to their contestations by public 
handling them before they have consulted your Majesty, to whom the regle- 
ment of those things only appertaineth.” 

Before this letter was written, Bacon had already suggested 
to Yilliers the propriety of his being made a Privy Councillor. 
But now, if the Judge were to be called before the Council 
and there to be censured, it was more than ever necessary ; and 
as the Chancellor seemed now likely to recover, there was little 
prospect of Bacon’s speedily coming into the Council ex officio. 
He, therefore, renewed (21 February) his former suit to Villiers, 
and repeated it within a week (27 Februaxy) on the ground 
that he was liable to the charge of “interloping” in giving his 
Majesty counsel without the official right to do so, and that 
“there were never times which did more require a King’s 
Attorney to be well armed.” In the course of April next he 
received from the King and Yilliers assurances of support ; but 
no special mention is found of the Councillorship. 

Meantime, a second collision with Coke was at hand. A living 
had been granted by the King to the Bishop of Lincoln ^ in 
cemmendam^ and the claimants of the right of presentation had 
brought an action against the Bishop. It had come before the 
twelve Judges in the Exchequer Chamber on April 20, and was 
to be reheard on Saturday, April 27. As the case might affect 
the Prerogative — e.g. the right to grant Commevdams under any 
circumstances — the King had instructed the Bishop of Win* 
Chester ^ to watch the case and report to him ; and upon the 
Bishop’s report he directed Bacon to signify his pleasure to 
Coke that the case should be adjourned till the King ^ 
spoken to them. Bacon appears to have been in no hurry 
convey this command ; for, though be received it on Wednesday 

> Dr. Nefle, who had fhoilitated the divorce of Lady Essex from her hosband, 
and had been chaiwcd with axnressimis derogatory to the House of Oommoiis 
(see pp. 213, 214). 

* A epmnumdtm is a beneftoe which, bdng void, is wmmmied to the ehsrgs of 
aome suflieleat clerk, to he sopplied until it may be ccmvenieiitly supplied with 
a pastor. An Act of William IV, (1886) prohibited fhtiirs bishoM frm holding 
in eommenddia the livingi they held whim oonsemtad.-*-Haydas IHeUtmarff ^ 
Ihke. 

* Dr. Bilson. 
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afternoon, he did not send word to Coke till Thursday evening, 
nor to the other Judges till Friday, 26 April. It is possible 
that some sense of personally injured dignity, as well as of 
public expodieuce, instigated the Judges to disobey the royal 
mandate thus conveyed. They proceeded with the case on the 
day appointed (27 April), and drew up a joint letter expreasing 
the reasons for their disobedience. 

April bad passed, and May almost passed ; yet Bacon was still 
not Privy Councillor. Coke's Prsemunire had failed, because the 
Grand Jury had returned an igmramus ; but a renewal of it was 
threatened. The Conimendam case was to come on again on 
8 June. Something like impatience now breathes in Bacon's 
repeated request (30 May, 1616) to Villiers. He reminds him 
of '' what is past ’* (his services in the conviction of Somerset) 
and what is to come " (his expected services in the impending 
conflict with Coke) : 


Sir, 

The time is, as I should think, now or never for his Majesty to 
finish his good meaning towards me, if it please him to consider what is 
past and what is to come. 

" If I would tender my profit and oblige men unto me by my place and 
practice, I could have more profit than 1 desire, and could oblige all the 
world and offend none : which is a brave condition for a man's private. 
But my heart is not on these things. Yet on tlie other side I would be 
sorry that worthless people should make a note that 1 get nothing but 
pains, and enemies, and a little popular reputation wbich followeth me 
whether I will or no. If anything is to be done for yourself, I should 
take infinite contentment that ray honour mought wait upon yours. But 
I would be loth it should wait upon any man's else. If you would put 
your strength to this business, I know if is done. And, that done, many 
things more will begin. Qod keep you ever. I rest, 

Your true and devoted servant, 

Fb. Bacox. 

“30 May, 1616.” 

In conaequence of this appeal we may auppoae that Yillien 
did " put hb strength to the business.” Tet the answer might 
well have disappointed a man who felt that an understanding ” 
with a King was equal to a promise. The previous correspond 
denoe ahowa that Bacon had responded efftisively to both the 
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King and Yilliers in answer to certain intimations with resp^ 
to the Chancellorship ; but now we find him writing (3 June) 
** A letter to Sir O. Yilliers upon the choice his M. gave him, 
whether lie would bo sworn Councillor, or have assurance to 
succeed the Chancellor.*' With perfect good temper, and 
without one word of reproach or remonstrance, Bacon prefers 
the present to the prospective. In his own heart he was 
probably confident that, whenever the woolsack was vacant, the 
King's necessities would point to him, and to no other, as the fit 
successor of Ellosmero: 

“ Sift, 

“Th« King giveth me a noble choice, and you are the man my heart 
ever told me you wore. Ambition would draw me to the later part of the 
choice. But in respect of my hearty wishea that my LonI Chancellor may 
live long, and the nmall hopes 1 have that I «hall live long myself ; and 
above all, bcoaufie I «ee hia Majesty’s service daily and instantly bleedeth — 
toward.^ which I pcrsiia<lc myself (vainly perhaps, but yet in mine own 
thoughts firmly and constantly) iliiit I shall give them, wlien I am of the 
Table, some effectual furtherance (as a poor thread of the labyrinth whiclt 
hath no other virtue but an united continuance without interruption or 
distraction)— >I do accept of the former, to be Councillor for the present 
and to give over pleading at the Bar. Let the other matter rest upon my 
proof, and his Mt^jesiy’s pleasure, and the accidents of time.’* 

Botweou the 1st and 6th of June Bacon drew up a Memorial 
for a Declaration which the King was to make in Council 
concerning the indictments instigated by Coke in the preceding 
February. His Majesty, not instigated thereto either by the 
Chancellor or by the Attorney, was to express his regret that w 
attempt, apparently encouraged by the Judges of the King's 
Bench, has been made to disgrace the Chanceiy for proceedings 
which, as he has ascertained from his Learned CounsJliiiare 
entirely within the jurisdiction of that court ; nor has any prece- 
dent been brought for indictment (on which action has been 
taken) in the King’s Bench against the Chancery ; he therefore 
piirposes that an inquiry shall be held into the conduct of the 
Judges of the King’s Bench by the Council, who be 
attended by the Learned CounseL Secondly, as to the 
do/m^ the King conceives the action of the Judges to be 
indiscreet^ presumptuous, and contemptuous; in disobeying his 
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commanda to adjourn the case ; in alleging that tlie Attorney's 
letter (that is to say, his Majesty's commandment) was against 
the Law ; and in breaking their oath, which binds them to give 
the King counsel.^ 

As the re-hearing of the Commendam case had been fixed for 
Saturday, 8 June, the meeting of the Council was arranged to 
come on before ; and on 6 June, the twelve Judges being in 
attendance, the King came in person to the Council. The pro- 
ceedings Seem to show that the technical advantage and right 
of precedent were on the side of the King, while Coke had 
nothing but an instinctive aversion to forms which, however 
technically correct, were obviously liable to l)e so strained as to 
become oppressive. Unfortunately this was not a plea that 
could be very well expressed in words; and Coke — who in- 
variably took his stand on narrow technical grounds wherever 
he could do so — was not the man to give it fitting expression. 
Consequently he made a very poor defence, resorting to such 
arguments as that the stay required by his Majesty was a 
delay of justice, and therefore contrary to law and the Judges' 
oath;” that the Judges knew that the case would not concern 
his Majesty's power to grant GmnmendamB ; and that they could 
not adjourn it, ** because Mr. Attorney's letter mentioned no day 
certain, and an adjournment must always be to a day certain.” 
Certainly the King had the best of it here, in calling this last 
argument "mere sophistry,” as the Judges might have fixed a 
day at their discretion. 

The Learned Counsel were now called, upon to deliver their 
opinions. But Coke simply answered that the King's Counsel 
ought not to plead or dispute with the Judges, for they were to 
plead before the Judges, and not to dispute with them ; where- 
upon the King’s Attorney replied : 

*^That he found that exception strange: for that the King’s Learned 
Counsel were by oath and office (and mudi more where they hod the King’s 

* It may be worth while to note one alight discrepanpy between Bacon’s 
and the facts. The Mmoriai says that ‘'lile Majesty’s Attorney 
aignifted so much" (t.f. the King's command to adjounO “ ^ hialettenithe tuxi 
dfty ke had received his eanmandsnent) toaU the Jvdges,'* But the fact is 
that Baeon received the King’s command on Wednesday afternoon, bnt did not 
inite to Coke till Thwrsday afternoon, and to the other Judges till JMday; and 
it is not improbable that the ehoitiieas of the nottee iniTTrnsofi Uie reeentmeiit 
^ Judges at what they deemed the ineulting inteiferenee of the Atteiley- 
Genwel. 
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express commandment) without fear of any man’s face to proceed or declare 
against any the greatest peer or subject of the kingdom ; and not only any 
subject in particular, but any body of subjects or persons— rwere' they 
Judges, or were they an Upper or Lower House of Parliament^ — in case 
that they exceed the limits of their authority, or take anything from his 
Hf^esty’s royal power or Prerogative : and so concluded, that this chal- 
lenge (and that in his Majesty’s presence) was a wrong to their places, 
for which he and his fellows did appeal to his Miyesty for reparation.” 

On this the King intervened. It was the duty of the Coun- 
sel, he said, to do what they had done, and he would maintain 
them in it. Coke replied that he would not dispute with his 
Majesty; and the King, not without humour, remarked that 
the Judges would not dispute with him, and would not allow the 
Learned Counsel to dispute with them, so that, “ whether they 
did well or ill it must not be disputed.** After this, the Lord 
Chancellor, concluding the statements of the Learned Counsel, 
delivered his opinion that the delay required by bis Majesty 
would not have involved any breach of a Judge’s oath. And 
now the Judges were separately called on to answer this 
question : " Whether, if at any time in a case depending before 
the Judges, which his Majesty conceived to concern him either 
in power or profit, and therefore required to consult with them 
and that they should stay proceedings in the meantime, they 
ought not to stay accordingly ? ** It is probable that, as was 
the custom in taking the opinions of the Council, the junior or 
lowest in standing of the Judges was asked his opinion first. 
All assented, except Coke, who replied that “ When that case 
should be, he would do that should be fit for a Judge to do.” 
Taking courage from this, ‘‘the Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas (who had previously assented with the rest) now ad||pd 
that he would ever trust the justness of his Majesty’s com- 
mandment” 

Nothing could have been nobler, wiser, and more temperate 
than Coke’s answer. It was noble because the speaker, to his 
own apparent ruin, and unsupported by his own brethren on 
the Bench, uphdd justice to the best of his power against the 
straining of an ancient practice which was likely to become 
oppressive: it was wise and temperate because he did not at. 
once cast off and renounce old customs however obsolete ^ 
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possibly injurious. There might oorne a case before him where 
the King's policy and Government were definitely and seriously 
interested and where no private injustice could be contem- 
plated ; such a case might be honourably deferred at the King’s 
command. Another case might come before him, where some 
manifest injustice or some tedious and niinous delay of justice 
was intended by a King or a King's favourite ; such a case he 
would not delay : ** he would do that should be fit for a Judge 
to do.'^ 

How vague and fluctuating an interpretation might be set 
upon the King’s right to consult the Judges in cases concerning 
his “power or profit” is shown by the passage in Bacon's 
Essay on J'udicaiure : in which, after insisting that Kings and 
States must consult Judges in cases that “ trench to potn^ of 
Estate'' he proceeds to define these last words as follows : 

“I call matter of Estate^ not only the parts of Sovereignty, hut 
whatsoever introduceth any great alteration, or dangerous precedent^ or 
coHcemeth manifestly any great portion of peopleJ^' * 

A King’s Attorney must be very dull who could not show 
that almost any pending case “ manifestly,” though indirectly, 
“concerned a great portion of people;” and thus the King 
could claim an almost general right of interference. In any 
stich case the Counsel were to be forbidden (if Bacon had his 
will) to argue against the King’s Prerogative; the Judges were 
to be compelled to take private counsel ,with the King or the 
King’s Lawyers; they might be even separately summoned 
to simultaneous interviews where they would have to hear 
all that could be said on the King’s side, without hearing any- 
thing that could be said on the other side ; and finally they 
might be asked or coerced by silent pressure to say what opinion 
they intended to give, before they had heard more than one 
side of the case. In the present instance, for example, “ Mr. 
Justice Doddridge smd that he nmtld egndude for the King 
that the Church was void and in his Majestjfs gift." Thus the 
scene closes in just such a triumph for the King as Bacon had 
wticipated : 


1 JBssay IvU 122-133. 
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**The Judges having thus far submitted and declared themselvea, his 
Majesty admonished them to keep the bounds and limits of their several 
courts, and not to suffer his Prerogative to be wounded by rash and un- 
advised pleading before them, or by new inventions of law : for as he well 
knew that the true and ancient common law is the most favourable, for 
kings, of any law in the world, ^ so he advised them to apply themselves i 
to the study and practice of that ancient and best law . • . and therefore 
gave them leave to proceed in their aigument” 

On 26 June Coke vras called before the Council to answer 
certain charges preferred against him by the Solicitor-General, 
and, in particular, to explain his conduct in the matter of the 
Prsemunire. Here he stated that, when the Judges received 
his Majesty’s command that no Bill of that nature be hereafter 
received, he and his brethren caused the mme to he entered as 
an order in the same Court ; which shall he observed ; ” so that 
whatever his opinion may have been as to the justice or injustice 
of the settlement, he at least acquiesced in the King’s authority 
to settle the question. But the King determined not only to 
humiliate him but also to use him as an instrument, if possible, 
for purifying the law from popular innovations : and the greatest 
Lawyer in England was to be compelled to adapt his Law 
Reports to the superior judgment of James. His Majesty 
therefore directed the Council (30 June, 1616) to call Coke 
again before them and to inform him that it was the King’s 
pleasure he should forbear for the present to sit at Council 
or on the Bench, and that h.e must employ this enforced leisure 
in correcting in his Reporta many exorbitant and extravagant 
opinions set down and published for positive and good law ; . . . 
and having corrected what in his discretion he found meet in 
these Reports, his Majesty’s pleasure was that he should bring 
the same privately to himself that be might consider there<|^ 
as in his princely judgment should be found expedient.” 

' Thia WM by no mMuis on anmixed exaggeration. Sir Henry Neville, in the 
King's preaence (Spedding, iv. 281) complained that *‘in matter of Jnstice thSy 
(the King's suldects) could not have an indiflerent proceeding ; " and see note on 
p. 806), whm Profeasor Gardiner is quoted aa saying that the King might have 
erm gentleman in England at hia mercy by entangling him ** in the mediea of 
the law." 
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§ 34 Bacon becomes Lord Keeper 

^ Villiers had been for some time rapidly rising in favour. 
** This is DOW the man,” writes a friend to Carleton (27 August^ 
1616), ** by whom all things do and must pass ; and he far exceeds 
the former (Somerset) in favour and affection.” His affable and 
winning nature contrasted agreeably at this time with the 
inorosencss of the former Favourite; and he appears to have 
looked up to Bacon as a respected counsellor. Bacon, on the 
other side, was not alone in thinking much better of Villiers 
than be deserved, and in forming about him anticipations that 
were not destined to be realized. If he erred here, he erred 
with Archbishop Abbot and the Privy Council, who had in- 
troduced Villiers to the notice of the King in the hope 
of supplanting Somerset. Although therefore Bacon had a 
customary blindness to the defects of those in power who 
could be useful to him, it was probably not all flattery when 
he praised the rising Favourite (12 August, 1616) to the King 
as *^a safe nature, a capable miml, an honest will, generous and 
noble affections, and a courage well lodged ; and one that I 
know loveth your Majesty unfeignedly, and admireth you as 
much as it is in a man to admire his Sovereign upon earth.” The 
King of course showed this letter to Villiers, and declared that 
the latter was beholding ” to Bacon for such kind expressions. 
Bacon will not allow that there can be any obligation for 
merely speaking tlic truth (20 August) It was graciously and 
kindly done also of his Majesty towards me to tell you that you 
were beholding to me ; but it must be then for thinking of you 
as I do; for otherwise, for speaking as 1 think, it is the part of 
an honest man.” The reader will not fail to note the fhtherly 
tone — a tone not long to be preserved — in which he addresses 
and advises the young Favourite. It is in a letter forwarding 
(12 August) to the freshly created Viscount Villiers his patent 
of creation ; 

** And now, because I am in the country, I will send you some of my 
conntiy fruits ; which with me ore good meditations ; which, when I sin in 
the dty, are choked with busineBs. 
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AAer that the King shall have watered your new dignities with his 
bounty of the lands which he intends yon, and that some other things 
concerning your means which are now in intention shall be settled upon 
you, 1 do not see but you may think your private fortunes established ; and 
therefore it is now time that you should refer your actions chiefly to the 
good of your Sovereign and your country. It is the life of an ox or beast 
always to eat, ami never to exercise ; but men are bom (and specially 
Christian men) not to cram in their fortunes but to exercise their virtues ; 
and yet the other hath been the unworthy and (thanks be to God) some- 
times the unlucky humour of great persons in our times. Neither will your 
further fortune be the further off : for assure yourself that fortune is of a 
woman’s nature, that will sooner follow you by slighting than by too much 
wooing.” 

He then encouraged him to a deed which was never done 
since I was born, and which, not done, hath bred almost a 
wilderness solitude in the King's service,” ix. to promote 
merit : " for in the time of the Cecils able men were by 
design and of purpose suppressed ; ” and though the condition of 
things is bettered, yet stilt promotion depends too much on 
“money and turn-serving and cunning canvasses and impor- 
tunity.” 

“ Above all, depend wholly (next to God) upon the King, and be ruled, as 
hitherto you have l>een, by liis instructions ; for that is best for yourself. 
For the King’s care and thoughts concerning you are according to the 
thoughts of a great king ; whereas your thoughts concerning yourself are, 
and ought to be, according to the thoughts of a modest man. But let me 
not weary you. The sum is, that yon think goodness the best part of great- 
ness, and that you remember wlience your rising comes, and make retum 
accoidingly. God ever keep you.” 

Thus Bacon expresses to Yilliers all the good thoughts he 
had about the King, and to the King all the good thoughts he 
had about Yilliers ; probably not forgetting that, being togethllr, 
each would thus bear Bacon’s good opinion of him from the 
other — a much more delicate compliment than flattering a 
person to his face. Yilliers at all events took Bacon’s counsel 
in such good part that he asked for more : and Bacon responded 
to this request in a long Letter of Advice of which two 
different versions are extant. 

In this paper, after some excellent advice on the division and 
arrangement of basiness, coming to Church-matters^ Bacon 
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gives up every trace of his old feeling in favour of Befonh, and 
avows himself in all respects an ecclesiastical Conservative. If 
any question be moved as to the doctrine of the Thirty^nine 
Articles, ''give not,” he says, "the least ear to the movers 
thereof.” The tenets of the " Boroish Catholics (so styling them- 
selves),” and of the sectaries, are inconsistent, the former with 
the truth of Religion, the latter with monarchy: "for the 
regulating of either, there needs no other coercion than the due 
execution of the laws already established by Parliament.” As 
regards Church-discipline also, he has now forsworn the old 
protest that " the contentious retention of custom is a turbulent 
thing,” that " a good husbandman is ever proyning and stirring 
in his vineyard,” and that " the constitutions and orders of the 
Bishops have reformed little.” ^ Times had changed ; and the 
Nonconformist feeling, though still deep and strong, was not 
so manifest now as in the days of Elizabeth. Besides, the royal 
will had pronounced against all Reform beyond the settlement 
of the Hampton Court Conference ; and a star does not move 
more obediently from east to west, than Bacon obeys, and appro- 
priates as his own, the motion of his primum the King. 

" If any attempt be made to alter the dincipline of our Church, although 
it he not an essential part of our religion, yet it is so necessary not to he 
rasbly altered as the very substance of religion will be interested in it. 
Therefore I desire you, before any attempt he made of an innovation by 
your means, or by any intercession to your Master, that you will first read 
over — and his Migesty call to mind — that wise and weighty Proclamation 
which himself penned and caused to >>e published in the first year of his 
reign, and is prefixed in print before the Book of Common Prayer (of that 
impression) ; in which you ^dll find so pnideift, so weighty reasons not to 
hearken to innovations, as will fully satisfy you that it is dangerous to give 
the least ear to surh innovators, hut it is desperate to be misled by them. 
Bnt, to settle your judgment, mark but the admonition of the wisest of 
men, King Solomon, Prov, 27, v. 21, My tfon^ fear Ood and the King, and 
meddle not with ihoee who are given to changed 

Concerning the Laws, that is, " the Common Laws of England,” 
Bacon speaks with an enthusiasm which shows that, however 
far he was prepared to go in the direction of utilising them for 
the strengthening of the King's Prerogative, be would not be a 
party to recasting them with the view of bringing about an 

" ' ' ' 'See above, p. 24. 
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avowed despotism : ** if they be rightly admiuisteredr they are 
the best, the equallest in the world between the Prince and the 
People ; by which the King hath the justest Prerogative, and 
the People the best liberty/* But then he sketches a plan by 
which the Judges are to be employed by the King as a kind of 
provincial police under the Chancellor as Head Inspector : apian 
tolerable, perhaps, under the sway of a perfect Ruler, but likely 
to be perverted to the most oppressive purposes under a needy 
and prodigal Sovereign, driven to doubtful or illegal expedients 
for the sake of procuring money without recourse to Parliament- 
In Bacon's theory, liowevor, the King was not to use the Judges 
as his instruments, but rather as his counsellors : 

** Ijct the King tiike a care (and, as much an in you Hch, do yon take core 
for liiin) that the Judges of the Law may always be chosen of the learnedst 
(ff the profession (for an ignorant man cannot be a good judge) and of the 
pmdentest and discieetest, because so great a part of Die Civil Qovemment 
lies upon their charge. And indeed little should be done in legal consulta- 
tion without them, and very much may be done by their prudent advices, 
especially in their Circuits, if right use were made of them . » . if the 
King, by himself (which were the best) or by his Chancellor, did give them 
the charge according to occurrences at their going forth, and receive a 
particular accompt from them at their return home. They would then 
be the best intelligencers of the true state of the kingdom and the surest 
means to prevent or remove all growing mischiefs within the body of the 
realm.” 

The Laws themselves, though they are to be administered in 
the interests of the King, arc not to be subverted : 

“ In the laws we have a native interest. It is our birthright and our 
inheritance, and 1 think the whole kingdom will always continue that 
mind which once the two Houses of Parliament publicly professed 
Nolumun legem Angliae muiare. Under a Law we must live ; and under 
a known Law and not an arbitrary Law, it is our happiness that we do fwe. 
And the Justices of Peace, if a good choice be made of them, are excellent 
instruments to this state.'* 

Foreign policy is briefly despatched ; it is fixed by the King, 
who is resolved on peace ; " God send we surfeit not with it/' 

As to trade and political economy Bacon is found here, 
as elsewhere, by no means in advance of his times. He 
would lay the foundation of a profitable trade, by providing 
that exports shall exceed imports, so as to insure for the 
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nation a balance of bultion. and by admitting aa imports 
nothing but solid merchandise, not luxuries. Vanity in apparel 
is to be restrained as well as excess in diet. Native com- 
modities and artisans are to be preferred to foreign. How 
far Bacon was prepared to carry the practical realization of 
his theories of Political Economy is shown by a curious piece 
of advice given by him to the King in the course of this 
very year. A struggle was at this time going on between 
English and Dutch commerce. James and his Council desired 
to retain in English hands not only the process of spinning, but 
also those of dyeing and dressing wool, and for that purpose had 
taken their charter from the old Company of cloth-workers, 
and given a charter to a new Company ; which was bound not 
to export wool till it had been dyed and dressed. As the Dutch 
would not buy wool in this state, preferring their own methods, 
the English trade slackened, and complaints arose from men 
out of work. Bacon proposes (13 September, 1616,) a drastic 
remedy “which certainly would do the deed/’ viz., that the 
King should, by Proclamation, forbid (after fourteen daye^ 
giving that time for suiting men's se^es) the wearing ofdny stuff 
made wholly of silk %oithout mixture of wool for the spcxe of six 
months!' It is to be regretted that this piece of paper legislation 
was not carried into effect ; for it would have been interesting to 
note whether the results would have opened Bacon’s eyes to the 
unpractical nature of some of hLs theories. But the previous 
interferences had at least one definite effect ; they diminished 
the good understanding which every wise statesman would have 
desired to maintain between England and the States; and for 
this end Bacon, with others, must bear the blame. 

Now that Viiliers was established in the position of Favour- 
ite, Bacon perhaps thought that, by the aid of his influence, 
he might induce the King to consider a Proposition touching the 
Compiling and Amendment of the Laws of England, This was a 
task that had, for a long time hack, engaged his attention. In 
the first of his reported Parliamentaiy speeches (1592) he 
digresses to mention it ; and msaij passages might be quoted to 
show how his philosophic and order-loving mind revolted from 
U)6 chaotic condition of English Law, and how ardently he 
longed to see the commencement of a revision which he 
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commended as an heroical undertaking. In his present paper 
he rejects, as a perilous innovation, the proposal to reduce the 
common laws of England to a text-book as the statutes are.’’ 
He recommends, as regards the common laws: 1st, a book De 
ATUiquitatihus Juris, '*to be used for reverend precedents but 
not for binding authorities;” 2rid, a series of Year Books from 
Edward I. downwards, containing typical cases and '' noting and 
resolving” (by assembly of all the Judges in the Exchequer 
Chamber or by Parliament) all contradictory cases. As auxiliaries 
for the study of the Common Law there will be needed : Ist* 
Institutions ; 2nd, a Dictionary of legal terms ; 3rd, a Treatise 
on the Rules of Law. For the reform of Statute Law, it will be 
needful, 1st, to discharge obsolete statutes ; 2nd, to repeal statutes 
sleeping, but still “snaring” and in force; 3rd, to mitigate 
penalties ; 4th, to reduce concurrent statutes heaped one upon 
another to one clear, uniform law. 

While recommending to the King this vast and “ heroical ” 
project, the expectant Chancellor has a word of characteristic 
self-confidence to say about his own part in it r “I do assure 
your Majesty I am in good hope that, when Sir Edward Coke’s 
Reports and my Rules and Decisions shall come to posterity, 
there will be (whatever is now thought) question who is the 
greatest lawyer.” Coke was at this time suffering from a dtmble 
disgrace. He, the greate.st lawyer of his day, had not only been 
suspended from his judicial duties, but also ordered by the King 
to employ his leisure in correcting some “exorbitant and 
extravagant opinions” which, so the King had been informed, 
were “set down and published in his reports for good and 
positive law.” The corrections were to be submitted to the 
King’s “ princely judgment,” and after four months Coke ap- 
peared (17 October, 1616) before the Chancellor and •the 
Attorney to give an account of his corrections. At this inters 
view a selection was made of five, out of a much larger number 
of 4q>inion8, on which the King required explanation ; and on 
these five points Coke (21 October) returned his “ humble and 
direct aiuwer.” In every case hut one, he maintiuned that his 
words nmther implied, nor were meant to imply, any intmfmrenoe 
with the power of the Crown. But his fall had been deter- 
mined. It is credit^e to Bacon that he treated the Chief 
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Justice at this time with something of the respect due to his 
learning and character. '*The Attorney/’ says Chamberlain 
(26 October), *^is thought to be come about; as’welltbat he ever 
used him with more respect than the rest, as for divers speeches 
he gives out in his favour, as that A man of his learning and 
parts is not every day found, nor so soon made as marred.*’ 
Herein, perhaps, the King himself had led the way. Angered 
by the report that some of the Chancellor's servants — perhaps 
after the interview on 17 October — had insulted the gi'eat 
lawyer in his disgrace, his Majesty had sent word **’that he 
would have him well used.” But on 10 November, James 
announced to the Council his intention to remove Coke from 
the Bench. A paper in Bacon s hand contains suggestions to 
the King for the censuring of Ids rival. His Majesty is to 
declare that he might have proceeded on the grounds of deceit, 
contempt, and slander of his government, not only to have put 
him from his place of Chief Justice, but also to have brought 
him in questionin the Star Chamber; but that (for the present) 
he refrains from all but the first. After ceusuring his actions, 
his Majesty is to add that — 

“ Besulcs the aclionB theniHclvps, his Majesty in his princely wisdom hath 
made special observation of him . . . that he, having in his nature not one 
part of those things which are popular in men, being neither liberal, nor 
affable, nor magnificent, he hath made himself popular by design only, 
in pulling down government.” 

It is probable that the King did not approve of, or use, this 
paper; for Chamberlain tells us that, in the presence of the 
Council, while signifying his intention to remove Coke, he "yet 
gave him this character, that he thought him no way corrupt, 
but a good justicer ; with so many words as if he meant to hang 
him with a silken halter." Possibly the influence of Villiers 
was used to break his fall ; for Coke was by this time making 
overtures for the marriage of his daughter to the Favourite’s 
brother; and we already find Bacon (13 Nov.) keeping from 
Villiers his communications with the King concerning Coke : " I 
send not these things which concern my Lord Coke by my Lord 
Villiers, for such reason as your Majesty may conceive." In any 
case we know that, a few months afterwards, Bacon had to 
excuse himself to the King if he was " sometimes sharp (it may 
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be too sharp) in matters affecting Coke vhich came before the 
Council ; and it may well be that even James, irritated as he 
was against the most self-willed and inconvenient of Judges, 
nevertheless revolted from the tone of the censure which 
Bacon would liave put into his mouth, censure of a fallen man 
proceeding from an acknowledged rival or enemy. However, 
Bacon’s long series of assiduous, obsequious, and Valuable 
services, was too obvious to be ignored. Scarcely a week passed 
without a letter giving the King some new proof of the activity 
and usefulness of his Attorney, and some suggestion how much 
more useful ho would be as a Chancellor, plastic as clay, and 
making all the Judges equally plastic beneath tlie pressure of 
the King's hand. For example, a few days after Coke’s fall (21 
Nov. 1616,) he wi-ites thus : 

“ But while your MttjeBty pmiactli the account# of J udges in circuits your 
Majesty will give me leave to think of the Judges here in their upper 
region. And because Tacitus saith well opjm'tuni magnif conaiihus (rarisitvs 
return, now, upon this change (when he that letteth ' i» gone) I shall endea- 
vour, to the best of ttiy |Kiwer and skill, that then) may be a consent and 
nniM mind in vour Judges to serve you and strengthen your business*' 

In particular, Bacon used bis utmost "i&irts to carry out the 
King’s wishes by the suppression of duelling ; and iew be gives 
a specimen of the way in which the Judges, by theu* co-operation 
with the King, might do something to rid the kingdom from a 
growing evil. Sending t*o Villiers an account of a speech ol his 
before tho Council on this subject, he says : 

“ Yestenlny was a day of great good for liis Majesty's service and the 
peace of this kingdom concerning duels by occaaon of D’Arc/s case. I 
iig, and, publishing his Majesty's strait chsrgr to me, said it hod 
struck me blind os,® in point of duels and cartels, I should not know a 
coronet from a hat-band. ... In this also 1 forgot not to prepare thejudg|L 
and wish them to profess, and as it were to denounce, that in all cases of 
duel capital before them, they will use equal severity towards the insolent 
murder by the duel and the insidious murder, and that they will extirpate 
that difference out of the opinions of m^ . . . which they did excellent 
well.*^ 

As A specimen of Bacon's " big ” style, the notes of his speech 
before the Council (27 Nov.) to which he refers in the letter just 
quoted, are not without interest : 

' Coke. » ••jsas,** or^JOthat;*' •seno••€n^ W. 
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*^Th6 duel to which your ^ chertel hath introduction shall never have 
better terms at my bands than to be the inceptive act to murder, , « . It 
always carries this w'ith it, that it is a direct affront of Law, and tends to 
the dissolution of Magistracy. They, being men, decpising laws divine and 
Imman, they become like Anabaptists tliat do as the Spirit moves them, 
and according to the boundings and corveU of their own wills, and for this 
they have miule acts, and have rules, distinctions, and casea. This is right 
as* the Scripture saiih — to imagine mischief os a law. 

, These swelling tumours that arise in men’s proud affections must 
be beaten flat with justice ; or else all will end in ruin. It is to set a vile 
price up.m the blood of the subject. . . . Will you have tlm sacrifices of 
men, not of bulls or oxen 1 

You say the Law is such. But, my Lords, the Law of England is not 
taken out f>f Atnndis de Gaul, nor the book of Palmerin, but out of the 
Scripture, out of the laws of the Romans and Grecians, where never a duel 
was ; and they liml such excellent reproachful Hpeechos as we ri;a«l in tboir 
writings, and yet never no sword drawn. 

But the King hath taken away all excuse, having given a fair passage ; 
and nothing can be olfon^d ns a wrong, but lie hath left siiflicieut remedy. 
My LohIs, wh«m his Majesty spake lately unb) me of this business-' and no 
man expr<*ss<.‘th himsidf like him- -he said, *I come forth and see myself 
nobly attended, but I know not whether any of theta shall live four-and- 
twenty hours ; for it is but the mistaking of a word in heat, and that brings 
the lie, and that u chalbmge, and then C(»mes the loss of their lives.’ ” 

An Attorney who could thus give expression to every wish of 
the King, and diffuse it through the kingdom by the instru- 
mentality of the Judges, might well be regarded by James as 
likely to be a Ohauccllor after his own heart. The present 
Chancellor Egerton, Lord Ellesmere, who had recently been 
created Viscount Brackley, had indeed served him faithfully— 
so faithfully that the lawyers of Westminster Hall nicknamed 
him Viscount Break-law ; but though be constantly main- 
tained the King’s Prerogative, be had not the energy or ability 
which Bacon possessed, to enlarge and extend it. Besides, he 
had been long ailing and desirous of resigning. On 5 March, 
worn out with disease, be at last succeeded in persuading the 
King to accept his resignation ; and on 7 March, 1617» with the 
best wishes of his predecessor. Sir Francis Bacon received the 
Great Seal with the title of Lord Keeper.’ 

1 Your " is mad contemptuousty, or Ikinfliarly, as ofteti in Shakeifpeate : ** tbs 
chattel (i.c. challenge,) with which yon arc so well acquainted. ” 

•Th*tSe,*‘jnstaa’’ 

* Dean Church (p. 108) oheerves, ’’There was a carious hesitatioa in tmting 
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g 35 The Lord Keeper's Activity 

'' The riHing unto place is laborious, and by pains men come 
to greater pains ; and it is sometimes base, and by indignities 
men come to dignities : '* so wrote the Solicitor-General in 1612.^ 
But the Lord Keeper was now to learn the truth of the con- 
verse proposition — that by dignities men come to indignities;" 
for never, during all the patient drudgery of his Solicitor- 
ship, nor even in earlier days during his long, fruitless suit 
for place under Elizabeth, had he experienced such humili- 
ations as weni now to fall upon him. The Essay sjwaks, indeed* 
of “ downfall,” and hints at the difficulty of maintaining one's 
position in office ; The standing is slippery and the egress is 
either a downfall or at least an eclipse, which is a melancholy 
thing ; ” but it says nothing of the misery of only being allowed 
to stand at the cost of having first stooped to the most igno- 
minious self-prostratiom It describes the responsibilities of 
place as having ** license to do good and evil ; ” but it is silent on 
the degra<lation of using a high place for nothing but an ampler 
exercise of obsequious arts, and for a more eftectual servility to 
the will of an unworthy patron. 

One of Bacon's first tasks in his capacity of Lord Keeper 
(23 March, 1617) was to find good reasons for Uie project of the 
Spanish match, from which he had formerly been averse, but to 
which he now assented in company with the rest of the Council. 
In a paper submitted to the Kii^ he suggests the good of 
Christendom ai'ising from this union between Spain and 
England, whereby religious differences may be laid aside and 
forgotten ; the extinction of piracy by the united fleets ; the 
opportunity of a Holy War against the Turk so as to “ suffoc4b 
and starve Constantinople ; ” the erection of a tribunal or 
praetorian power to decide controversios between Christian 
countries ; and lastly, the opportunity for checking the growth 

him sa otlier mea were treated in like cases. He was only Lord Keeper, It was 
not till the following January that he received the office of Lord Chaneellor. It 
was not tm half a year afterwards that he was made a Peer.** But this appears 
to be a ttiatake ; for ** during the whole of Eliiabeth'a reign, no one had borne the 
i&Ie ef Lord Chaneeilor^ and no Lord Koop&t had been wuuU a Feer,'*^JHeiianarp 
o/JVaKonaiEiopn^ir, ‘^Baeoa,’* ii. S45. 

^ JBnofi. xi* 7. 
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of a dispoBitioa in aome places to make '‘popular estates and 
leagues to the disadvantage of monarchies.** 

But in company with the rest of the Council he incurred a 
rebuke for us^ their discretion in keeping back a it>yal Proda- 
mation commanding the nobility to leave London, It had been 
ordered at a time when most the nobility had left, and was 
thought likely to be needlessly distasteful ; but no such excuse 
availed with James; who signified to them (April, 1617) that 
” obedience is better than sacrifice, and that he knoweth he is 
King of England.*’ Already therefore the new Lord Keeper had 
received some warning of the limits within which he must 
confine himself when (7 May, 1617), he took bis seat in the 
Court of Chancery, exceeding all his predocossors, says a 
correspondent of Carlcton, in “the bravery and multitude of 
his servants.*’ 

Writing to Yilliers (now Earl of Buckingham), an account how 
he yesterday took his seat in Chancery, the Lord Keeper deplores 
the pomp of the proceeilings ; 

“ Yesterday I took my place in Cliancery, which I hold only from the 
King’s grace and favour, and your friendship. There was much ado and a 
great deal of world. But this matter of iK>mp, which is heaven to some 
men, is hell to me, or puigatoiy at least” 

Wo cannot here forgot what the writer tells us elsewhere : 
“ You shall observe that the more deep and sober sort of politic 
persons in their greatness, are ever bemoaning themselves what 
a life they lead, chanting a quarUa paJtimur / Not tliat they 
feel it so, but to abate the edge of envy.V * 

His speech on taking his seat, abounds in promises of amended 
procedure. Beginning with the charge of the King, “ the abso- 
latest* prince in judicature that bath been in the Christian 
World,” he promises to keep within due bounds the jurisdiction 
of the Court ; he will grant no injunction merely on priority of 
suit, nor “ make it a horse-zace who shall be first at Westminster 
EblL** So far from neglecting the assistance of the reverend 

> Attstt lx. SS. Pvofeifor Gaidiaer xm> doubt € xpn m m the In rntying 
{SVdmf, ii. ISS): “A [Bacon] Mad ike pomp omi Hnumstaneo pf wwtr^ ito 
ontwnid idiow niid grtndetir, the pleasuit oempeay and the tioope of foUoweie 
which woe its neoewaiy aooompuitmeota” 

> * Thatia^ ** most perfect." 
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Judges his coadjutors, he protests that, should there be any main 
diversity of opinion in his assistants from his own, he should 
probably have recourse to the King s own judgment before he 
should pronounce. Condemning the excess of deliberation in 
bis predecessor on the Bench — " of whom 1 learn much to imi- 
tate and (with due reverence to his memory let me speak it) 
somewhat to avoid ” * — he declares that “ fresh justice is the 
sweetest,'* and that the subject's pulse beats swift, though the 
Chancery pace be slow.** On the other hand he condemns no 
less that affectation of despatch * which turns utterly to delay 
and length, like Penelope’s web, doing and undoing. As for 
the plaintiffs who make delays, after having obtained an in- 
junction to stay a suit in Common Law — “ by the grace of Goil 
1 will make injunctions an liard pillow to .sleep on.*’ In an 
interesting little personal digression tlie Lonl Chancellor hints 
that he may possibly cut short his life by haid work, and he 
takes his hearers so far into bis confidence as to tell them what 
he intends to do with his long vacations : 

** Again, liecatisc justice is n sacred thing, nnd the end for which I nm called 
to this place, and therefore is my way to heaven (and if it be shorter, it is 
never a whit the worse) I shall, by the grace of God (as far as God shall 
give me strength) add the afternoon to the forc^uoon, and some fortnight of 
the vacation to the term, for the expediting and clearing of the causes of the 
Court. Only the liepth of the leisure of the three long vacations I wouhl 
reserve in some measure free for business of Estate^ and for studies^ arts, and 
sciences, to which, in my nature, I am pnost inclinetV^ 

In conclusion, the chief comfort to him under the burden of 
his new duty is that he serves so wise and good a Master, that 
he needs " to be but a conduit for the conveyance only of his 
goodness to the people.** 

A very interesting letter (8 May), to Buckingham, s^ws 
witli what a mixture of graciousness and authority be interaed 
to play his part of overseer of the Judges, whose assistance 
would be of inestimable advantage for the puipoae of sys- 
tematically magnifying the royal Prerogative : 

Yesterday, which was my weary day, I bid aU the Judges to dinner 
(which was not used to be) and entertain^ them in a private withdrawing 

' Ihe text TarUa, one version having “ mush to avoid.*' 

* Essays^ xxv. 1. 
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chamber with the Leamed CounseL When the feast was passed 1 came 
amongst them, and set me down at the end of the table, and prayed 
them to think I was one of them, and but a foreman. I told them 1 was 
weary, and therefore must be short, and that I would now speak with them 
but npi)n two points. 

** Whereof the one was that I would tell them plainly that I was firmly 
X>er8uaded that the farmer discords and differences between the Chancery 
and other Courts was but fiesh aud blood | and now the men were gone the 
matter was gone ; and that for my part, as I would not suffer any the least 
diminution or derogation from the ancient and due power of the Chancexy, 
so, if anything should be brought to them at any time touching the pro* 
ceedings of the Chancery which did seem to them exorbitant or inordinate, 
that they should freely and friendly acquaint me with it, aud we should 
soon agree ; or if not, we hml a Master that could easily both discern and 
rule. At which speech of mine, besides a great deal of thanks and acknow- 
IcHlginent, 1 did see cheer and comfort in their faces as if it were a new 
world. 

Tlie second point was that I let them know how his Majesty, at his 
going, gave me charge to call and receive from them the accounts of their 
circuits, according to his Mujestj^V former prescript, to be set down in 
writing, and that I was to transmit the writings themselves to his Mqjesty ; 
ami accordingly, as soon I have received them, I will send them to his 
Mqjesty,” 

Another means of increasing the King’s power would be to 
extend the jurisdiction of the Uourt of High Commission. This 
Court had been established at the beginning of Elizabeth’s 
reign, to deal with the extraordinary crisis caused by the 
national transition in religion. '' Its powers were enormous, 
and united both those forms of oppression which were repulsive 
to moderate Englishmen. It managed to combine the arbitrary 
tendencies by which the lay courts wei;e at that time infected, 
with the inquisitional character of an ecclesiastical tribunal.” ^ 
Yet it is to this Court thai Bacim now desires to give extended 
powers if he can persuade the Judges to consent. The letter 
concludes with a most courtly and dexterous insinuation that 
James can govern England as well in bis absence, through the 
Lord Keeper, as by bis own presence. 

** Some two days before, 1 had a conference with some Judges (not all, 
bat such as 1 did choose), touching the High Commisnon and the extending 
of the same in some points ; which I see I shall be able to despatch by 
consent, without his Majesty's further tronble. 

’ Gardiner, HitUfry, L 84. 

8 2 
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I did call upon the Judges’ Committees also for the proceeding in the 
purging of Sir Edward Coke’s HepotU^ which I see they go on with 
seriously. 

Thanks be to God, we have not much to do for matters of counsel, and 
I see now that his Majesty is as well able by his letters to govern England 
from Scotliuul, as he was to govern Scotland from England.” 

A few days afterwards (having recovered from a short illness 
which made some think that the new Lord Keeper had '^so 
tender a constitution of body and mind that he would hardly 
bo able to undergo the burden of so much business as his place 
required/’) ho took the opportunity of the promotion of certain 
Judges, to deliver two or three weighty speeches, in all of which 
he magnifies to the utmost the King’s Prerogative. A Judge, 
ho says to Mr. Serjeant Hutton, is not to be headstrong but 
hcartstrong ; ” and then follows a sentence of which the Lord 
Keeper thought so well, that he afterwards (1625) inserted it 
in the enlarged odition of the Essays : ** The twelve Judges of the 
realm are os the twelve lions under Solomon’s throne ; they must 
be lions, but yet lions under the throne.” Sir John Denham 
receives similar advice : Above all, you ought to maintain the 
King’s Prerogative, and to sot down with yourself that the King’s 
Prerogative and the Law are not two things ; but the King’s 
Prerogative is Law and the principal part of Law.” To the same 
efibet is his charge to all the Judges in the Star Chamber on 
10 July: the Judges aro **the planets” of the Kingdom; 
the King is their ‘'first ipover,” that is, the primum mchih 
of the old astronomy.^ " Do therefore,” he charges them, " as 
the planets do : move always and be carried with the motion of 
your First Mover, which is your Sovereign ; a popular Judge is 
a deformed thing/’ On 8 June he writes to Buckingham 
that he has cleared off the business in Cbanceiy : “ Not 
cause unheard. Not one petition unanswered. And this, I 
think, could not be said in our age before.” 

^ Compare Euapi xv. 5 : xvii. 24 ; U. 59. 
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§ 86 Thk Lord Keeper out of Favour 

But meaDwhile» a stonn was preparing for the Lord Keeper. 
There had been, as far back as November, 1616, a project for 
the marriage of Sir John Yilliers, a brother of Buckingham, to 
Ck>ke’s daughter ; and although it had been at one time broken 
off by Coke's refusal to pay the needful dowry, the negotiations 
had been reopened, and Coke was now (June, 1617) on good 
terms with the Favourite. The mother. Lady Hatton, averse to 
the match, bad carriod the girl away ; but Coke, after vainly 
attempting to obtain a warrant from Bacon through the 
mother of Sir John Yilliers, had obtained one from Winwood. 
Then, accompanied by several servants, ho had *' repaired to the 
house where she was remaining, and with a piece of timber 
or form, broken open the door and dragged her along to his 
coach." 

Bacon of course regarded this affair, like all others, from a 
double point of view — ^the political, and " his own particular." 
In both aspects, the proposed marriage seemed to him most 
objectionable. If, by an alliance with the Favourite, Cuke were 
again restored to the sunshine of the royal favour, and perhaps 
to his place in the Council, it might have tho effect of 
discouraging the friends and encouraging the enemies of the 
Prerogative ; and his own position would assuredly be shaken 
by an enemy always at tbe King's hand to blacken his motives 
and to laugh at his law.* But Bacon made the very great mis- 
take of thinking that, because this step would unquestionably 
be injurious to him privately, and possibly to bis political 
schemes for the King’s interests, therefore the King himself 
could not possibly be in &voar of it. He altogether overrated 
his own induence and underrated the Favourite’s ; and in ex- 
postulating with tbe latter, he forgot that a young man who 

* **It is tnifi/* he aeyis fin hie fi&iet letter (July 12) to Bnekfinghems *'iny 
jadgwat is not to week to think it eta do me any hurt ; ’* and he proteate to 
tho that it is absurd to sapposa that he should fear Coke or ‘*take 
umbrage at him in lespeet of miiie own pariieukr ; but in a subsequent letter 
he eonferaes that, from tbe very firsts he wee alarmed on hit own aecoml^ lest 
he should lose tlm friendehip m the Favourite (Augnet 22) : ** I did eoerftotr 
Vud this aUiamee woiM yo near io leete me yowr ImUMp, tnat I hold eo dear 
and that waa the oiUy retted partietUmr §o mytdf that moved me to be •• 1 waa 
ilU 1 heard tnm yoa,** 
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will endure a moral or spiritual exhortation couched in general 
terms, will he far less patient when his adviser not only warns 
him against a particular course on which he is resolved, but also 
gives point to the warning by telling him that his disobedience 
will end in bis ruin. 

The Lord Keeper’s head must have been a little turned by 
all that " pomp and world ” through which he had lately passed ; 
or else he could hardly have shown such a curious want of tact 
as characterises the letter to the Earl of Buckingham in which 
(12 July) he protests against the proposed marriage. The Earl’s 
brother, be says, purposes to marry into a dii^raced house, and 
the Earl himself will go near to lose all his friends, himself 
(Bacon) only excepted. Since by his great experience in the 
world he must needs see further than his Lordship can, 
he trusts Buckingham will accept this, his faithful service. 
On the same day he gives Lady Hatton a warrant for the 
recovery of her daughter. Three days afterwards Coke was 
called before the Council, and orders were given that an 
information should be preferred against him in the Court of 
the Star Chamber. But a short interval sufficed to change all 
this. Taxed at the Council Board with abetting Coke, Winwood 
produced a “ letter of approbation of all his courses ” from the 
King, which struck the Council dumb. They immediately 
undid everything they had done, and informed the King (about 
19 July) of their retractation. 

A fortnight had now elapsed since Bacon had written to 
Buckingham, and still neither the King nor the Favourite had 
vouchsafed any reply. He therefore writes to the King (25 July) 
declaring that " if there be any merit in drawing on that match,” 
it is due to the Council, who " have so humbled Sir Edwj|^ 
Coke, as he seeks now that with submission which (as ywr 
Majesty knows) before he rejected with scorn.” Yet he ventures 
to protest that, if Coke is to be restored, his Majesty must ex- 
pect divisions in the Council, not from anything that could arise 
from Bacon himself — ” for I can be omnia ommQnu for your 
Migesty’s service ” — ^but because of Coke’s unsociable and intoler- 
able nature. In the same stnun he writes also to Buckii^ham. 
On 23 August, a short and angry note from the Favourite, and 
a sharp, rebuke from the King, awakened the Lord Keeper to 
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a sensie of his true position. Another letter from him couched 
in a strain of pathetic humility — ^humbly confessing that he had 
been “ a little parent-like ” in his advice to the Favourite “ (this 
being no other term than his Lordship hath heretofore vouch- 
safed to my counsels), but in truth (and it please your Majesty), 
without any grain of disesteem for his Lordship’s discretion” 
— elicited from the King only a second rebuke, and from 
Buckingham the laconic reply that ** time would try all/' 

Meantime, Bacon’s faithful friend and admirer, Yelverton, the 
Attorney-General, had gone to meet the King who was now 
returning from Scotland ; and he sent a report of the state of 
things at Court, which showed Bacon that his position was 
endangered. Coke had arrived before him and had been well 
received. Buckingham was burning with a fierce and undis- 
guised resentment ; he plainly told Yelverton that “ he would 
not secretly bite,” but would openly oppose those who had set 
themselves against the match ; and they should discern what 
favour he had by the power he would use.” Yelverton, who 
would truckle neither to the Favourite nor to the King, pro- 
tested that Sir Edward Coke himself by bis violence, and not 
the Lord Keeper, had thrown obstacles in the way of the mar- 
riage. Then follows a graphic account of the storms which the 
Lord Keeper must be prepared to face. 

“ Now, my Lord, give me leave out of all my affections that shall ever 
serve you, to intimate touching yourself : 

‘‘Ist. That every courtier is acquainted that the Earl professeth openly 
against you as foigetful of his kindness, and unfaithful to him in your love 
and in your actions. 

“ 2nd. That he retumeth the shame upon himself, in not listening to 
counsel that dissuaded his affection from you, and not to mount you so high ; 
not forbearing in open speech (as divers have told me and this bearer, your 
gentleman, hath heard also) to tax you, as if it were an inveterate custom 
with you to be unfaithful to him as you were to the Earls of Essex and 
Somerset. 

**3rd. That it is too common in every man’s mouth in court, that your 
greatness shall be abated, and as your tongue hath been a razor to some, so 
shA.ll theirs be to you. 

** 4th. That there is laid up for you, to make your burden the more 
grievous, many petitions to his Majesty against you. . . 

** My noble Lord, if I were worthy, being the meanest of all to interpose 
my weakness, I would humbly desire 
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** 1, That four Lordahip fail not to be witb bit Migestj at Woodstock. 
The sight oi you will fright some. 

** 2. That 'you single not youTself from the other Lordsi but justify all 
the proceedings as your joint acts ; and 1 little fear but you pass con- 
queror. 

3. That you retort the clamour and noise in this business upon Sir 
Edward Coke, by the violence of his carriage. 

4. That you seem not dismayed, but open yourself bravely and con- 
fidently, wherein you can excel all subjects ; by which means 1 know you 
shall amaze some and daunt others.” 

But Yolvorton did not know the real cause of Buckingham’s 
and the King's displeasure. It Was not the definite action of 
Bacon and the Council in opposing Coke’s illegal violence ; it 
was rather the position assumed by the Lord Keeper of authori- 
tative adviser to the King’s Favourite, that had irritated both 
of them. They were angry, and from their point of view 
naturally angry, that Bacon did not know his place. He bad 
been guilty of the folly of holding it out almost as a threat, that 
the Favourite of the King would go near to lose ” many of his 
friends, if he persisted in allying himself with Coke : as though 
the friendship of any one were in the least doubtful, or were 
of the least importance, for one who enjoyed his Majesty’s chief 
affection I Tn Coke or Yelverton, such a mistake would have 
been pardonable: they were both blunt, straightforward men, 
who had never professed such absolute devotion as the Lord 
Keeper had to the royal will But Bacon had repeatedly 
asserted that if he were raised to that high place he would 
make it his business and pride to be a mere instrument in the 
hands of the King ; he could promise his master nothing but the 
homage of a perfect obedience, gloria in ohaeguio. The King and 
the Favourite had accepted these professions as sincere; t^y 
meant to use Bacon as a mere instrument for carrying out their 
desires ; and in proportion to their previous credence in his 
professions they were now disappoint^ and irritated that they 
had placed at the head of the Council a man who apparently 
meant to have a will of his own. First in the suppression of 
the Boyal Frockunation,^ and now again in this intolerable 
attempt to intimidate Buckingham, he had manifissted an 
independence which his previous suppleness justified them in 

^ Sm abova, p. 254. 
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regardii^ as a trsadieroiis ingratitude. Why liad he not at 
least consulted the King before mding against Sir. John Villieni 
Why had he not taken for granted that the FsTOurite’s brother 
•was supported by the Favourite, and that his will must not be 
disputed, at all events till the King’s pleasure wwe known? 
Perhaps Bacon was fondly hoping to carry out the resolution he 
had committed to paper in the Commentariua Soluttu in 1608 ^ 
— to *' amuse the King with pastime," so that while James was 
enjoying himself in Progresses or diverting himself with Scotch 
distractions, it might be left to the Lord Chancellor to he the 
real ruler of England. But if so, he was vastly mistaken. 
James could he led anywhere by a handsome, fluent, empty- 
headed Favourite, hut not by Bacon. Flatter as he might, 
Bacon must always he inherently disqualified from playing the 
part of a Cecil, and still more of a Carr or a Villiers ; for he 
could never succeed in altogether divesting himself of an element 
of greatness, and James " never attached himself to any man 
who was truly great.” * 

Under these circumstances, no excuses, nor justifications, nor 
evasions were of the least use to the wretched Lord Keeper. 
Submission, and nothing pise, was his way out of the difficulty. 
He was to be punished — and he richly deserved punishment — 
for supposii^ that after rising to office by subservience, he could 
maintain himself in office by independence ; for supposing that 
under such a King as James, working through such a Favourite 
as yiUiers, it would be possible for a veisatile, philosophic mind, 
deficient in moral rigidity, to do anything except what he had 
promised to do — gloria in ob8eqvAa--m\>imt and obey. He 
submitted accordingly; nay, he even offered the Favourite to 
pnt kia tuhmiation into vfriting, if that would pacify him. Two 
yean of the King’s concentrated affection had so degraded that 
affaUe young man that he actually felt no pain in receiving this 
offer firom a man old enough to be his father, and so richly 
endowed with intellectual gifts, that even a Favourite riiould 
have felt some touch of admiration for him; to whom Budeing- 
ham, in a relenting and compassionate mood, sends a pencil note 
after tiik fiishion : — 


t SMsbove, p. 147. 


* Gsidinw, Bbtorf, i 40. 
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I do freely confess that your offtr of aubmisgion unto me, and in wriUny 
(if ao I wuld have it), battered so the unkindness that I had ocmodyed in 
my heart for your l^haviour towards me in my absence, as out of the 
sparks of my old affection toward you I went to sound his Miyesty’s 
intention how he means to behave himself towards yon, specially in any 
public meeting ; where I found on the one part his Majesty so little satisfied 
with your late answer unto him, which he counted (for 1 protest I use his 
own terms) confused and chiUlUh^ and his vigorous resolution on the other 
part so fixed, that he would put some public exemplary mark upon you, as 
1 protest the sight of his deep-conceived indignation quenched my passion, 
•making me ui>on the instant change from the person of a party into a peace- 
maker ; so as 1 was forced upon my knees to beg of his Majesty that he would 
put no public act of disgrace upon you, and, as 1 dare say, no other person 
would have been patiently heard in this suit by his Majesty but myself, 
so did I (though not without difficulty) obtain thus much : — that he would 
not so far disable you from the merit of your future service, as to put any 
jiorticular mark of disgrace upon your person. . • . 

Thus your Lordship seeth the fruits of my natural inclination ; and I 
protest all this time post it was no small grief unto me to hear the mouth 
of so many upon this occasion open to load you with innumerable malicious 
and detracting speeches, as if no music were more pleasing to my ears than 
to rail of you : which made me rather regret the ill-nature of mankind, 
that like dogs love to set upon him that they see once snatched at. And 
to conclude, my Lord, you have hereby a fair occasion so to make good 
hereafter your reputation by your sincere service to his Majesty, as also by 
your firm and constant kindness to your friends, as I may (your Lordship’s 
old friend) participate of the comfort and honour that will thereby come 
to you. Thus 1 rest at last 

Your Lonlship’s faithful friend and servant, 

G. B.” 

In return, Bacon pours on Buckingham a gratitude even more 
profuse than that which he had once offered to Cecil : — 

“ My ever best Lord, now better than yourself, your Lordship’s pen, or 
rather pencil, hath portrayed towards me such magnanimity and nobleness 
and true kindness, as methinketh I see tlie image of some ancient virtue fid 
not anything of these times. It is the line of my life and not the lines of 
my letter that must express my thankfulness ; wherein, if 1 fail, then God 
fail me, and make me as miserable as I think myself at this time happy 
by this reviver through his Majesty’s clemency and your incomparable love 
and favour. ** 

Whatever other resolutions Bacon may have broken, none 
can accuse him of breaking this. The *Mines of his life ” will 
henceforth exhibit him in undeviating conformity with* the 
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Favourite's will On 28 September, Coke was restored to the 
Council Table, and having paid down £80,000 as her dowry, saw 
his daughter united to Sir John YilUers : but the Lord Keeper 
was restored to favour, and never again forfeited it. 


§ 37 Bacon as Lord Chancellor 

Shortly after the Lord Keeper's submission and restoration 
to favour, Buckingham began to test Bacon’s promise to “ express 
his thankfulness by the lines of his life,” by making constant 
applications to bim in favour of Chancery suitors. In so doing, 
he was acting against an excellent precept which Bacon inserted 
in the Advice (see p. 248) : “ By no means be you persuaded to 
interpose yourself by word or letter, in any cause depending, 
or like to be depending, in any Court of Justice .... If it 
should prevail, it prevents justice ; but if the Judge be so just 
as not to be inclined thereby, yet it always leaves a taint of 
suspicion.”^ In November, 1617,- we find Buckingham “re- 
newing ” a motion which he appears to have made before in 
behalf of parties in a cause depending. It would seem that 
Bacon expostulated with bim ; for three days afterwards 
Buc kingham writes that he “had resolved to give the Lord 
Keeper no more trouble in matters of controversy depending 
before him;" yet he desires Bacon's favour in the plaintiff’s 
behalf, with the qualification “ so far only as the justice of their 
cause shall require.” 

In January, 1618, the Favourite agun,pleads for one Sir George 
Tipping, who “ is willing to perform a decree made in Chancery 
. ... hut (hat he i$ persuaded," &c., in other words, declines to 
obey the decree except upon conditions. For this man, Buck- 
inglum desired the Lord Keeper’s further favour, and hopes 
that he will “ find out some course how he may be exempted 
from the fear of the sale of his land." Once more (February, 
1618) Bacon's expostulations may have touched Buckingham, 

* ^lis pangraph "mJy appean ia wcond form of the AMee, written alter 
ISIS, when Baeon had had pemmal experience of ptoeeedinge of ViUiera ” 
(Gardiner, Bhtory, iii 29). But, Aran the next two aenteneee in the text abore, 
it appears that Ba^ had raevionalj renonstrated on the snbjeet in 1617 ; and 
Bern’s worst enemies can hardly beUeTS that he did not repeat the renumstnace 
hetwaea 1617 and 1619. 
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who writes that he had resolved not to write to his Lorddiip on 
any matter between party and party, yet — 

. . at the e&roeat’iequest of my noble friend, the Lord Noma, to whom 
I account myself much beholden, I could not but recommend unto your 
Lordship’s favour a special friend of his, Sir Thomas Monk, who hath a 
suit before your Lordship in the Chancery with Sir Robert Basset ; which, 
upon the report made unto me thereof, seemeth so reasonable, that I doubt 
not that the cause itself will move your Lordship to favour him, if upon 
the hearing thereof it shall appear the same unto your Lordship as at the 
first sight it doth unto me. I therefore desire your Lordship to show in this 
particular what flavour you lawfully may for my sake, who will account it 
as done unto myself.” 

But after this date there appears to he no further evidence, 
direct or indirect, that Bacon protested against the taint of 
suspicion*^ which the Favourite continued to cast upon his 
judgments. Among a number of other letters (1618) one 
recommends some officers of his Majesty’s household against 
the Lady Vernon, in which Buckingham doubts not but, as 
his Majesty has been satisfied of the equity of the cause in his 
Officers’ behalf who have undergone the business by his Majesty’s 
command, your Lordship will also find their cause worthy of 
your favour.” He desires a ** speedy end” that his Majesty 
may he freed from further importunity ; and the Officers firom 
the chaige and trouble of following the suit.” 

Under the circumstances — ^after he had once resolved to 
tolerate these attempted interferences with the course of Law — 
some may perhaps think it creditable to Bacon that, so far as 
is yet known, the pressure of the Favourite did not coerce him 
to any deliberate perversion of justice, except in one (the 
following) case, which lasted from the summer of 1617 ta the 
winter of 1618, To the plaintiff (eight years old at his fathdks 
death) had been left a legacy of 2800. His uncle. Dr. Steward 
by name, trustee and executor, mixed tbe trust money with his 
own; and, when the plaintiff came of age, he disputed his 
nephew’s claim to interest. When the case, on being heard 
in the Court of Chancery, went for the plaintiff, the defendant, 
aft^ repeated aets of contumacy, appealed to Buckingham. 
Buckingham immediately wrote two letters to Bacon, saying in 
the first, that he owed Dr. Steward a good turn; ” and in the 
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aeooad, dwtr Dr. Steward was "a stoat roan,” and " I shoold be 
sorry be should make any complaint against you.” Upon this. 
Bacon saw the parties privately, and annulling all the deliberate 
dedsions of the Court, compelled the youth to assent to* the 
oeadng of all jnoceedings, and to accept the bare £800 without 
interest To cover this disgraceful transaction. Bacon awarded 
a commission appointed by both parties for the further in> 
vestigation of the disputed pointa Of this commission it is 
said by Mr. Heath (to whom Mr. Spedding intrusted the 
investigation of the case) I do not suppose that anything was 
ever meant by it except to ease the Lord Chancellor of his 
burden.” * 

For all his services and submissions, the Lord Keeper was 
now about to receive his reward. On 1 January, 1618, the 
Earl of Buckingham, freshly elevated to be Marquis of Buck- 
ingham, gave a great feast at which the Lord Keeper was 
made Lord Chancellor with a salary fixed for his life, and with 
an increase of £600 a year above his salary as Lord Keeper. 
“ His Lordship,” writes Chamberlain, " bath of late much in- 
sinuated into the King’s and Marquis’s favour.” Among other 
services performed in return for these favours Bacon probably 
drew up the JJeelanUicn justifying the execution of Sir Walter 
Baleigh. It received additions from the King ; and we have no 
evidence but that of style for supposing that it proceeded from 
Bacon’s pen. That evidence, however, is strong.* But whether 
he composed it or not, it b probable that he regarded Baleigh 
as little better than a pirate ; and wo learn from a letter in the 
archives of Simancas that on the 22nd of October the Lord 

^ For a fuller account of tbie case see the Introduction, above. Professor 
Oardiner (J^TtUumal Dictionary of Biogroj^^ ** Bacon,” ii 845) says that Bacon 
** was exposed to a constuit flow of letters from Buckingham, asking him to 
show favour to this peraon or that, qf omroc under the retervalion that he uwuld 
do eo only eofar ao was eonsonarU with juetioe** But Mr. Spedding has admitted 
that this reservation is not infrequently omitted (vi. 259-260). 

* On the Ikelaratiofn^ see Gardiner, History ^ lii. 152, 158. ^'It was founded 
on the evidence which hiul been taken, and them is not the smallest reaaon to 
suspect that any false statement was intentionally inserted by James or his 
ministPin. .... But in starting from the theory that the mine was a mere 
figment of Baku’s imagiiiatum, it left out of si^t the fiiot that he had reason 
to believe the mine existed, thou^ he certainly hM no conclusive evidence on the 
pdnt.** In otiier words, the Oovenunent, using Bacon as its pen, endeavoured 
to prove Balekh to be a hypoeiite. Juat as theyl^ endeavourMl to prove Esaes 
to be a hypocrite (see above, pp. 75-80). The mid-mine in the ease of Baleigh 
oomspoam to the ^'enemies^ in the esse of &sex. 
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Chancellor censured him greatly when he informed him that he 
must die. 

Among other proofs of the devotion of the Lord Chancellor 
to Villiers, we must reckon the part played by the former in ex- 
pediting the disgrace of one of the Favourite’s most prominent 
enemies, the Earl of Suffolk, who was then Lord Treasurer. 
The attack on Suffolk — ^though justified by the corruption of his 
wife, if not his own — was but part of a general assault against 
the Howards, the only obstacle that still remained to Bucking- 
ham's ambition. Besides Suffolk himself, who was a Howard, 
there was his 8on-in>law, Viscount Wallingford, the Master of 
the Wards ; there was another Howard, the Earl of Nottingham 
who was Lord High Admiral ; and Sir Thomas Lake, Secretary 
of State, with Sir Henry Yelverton, Attorney-General, were 
both dependents of this powerful family. The mere fact that they 
were powerful and did not owe their power to him, would have 
been sufficient cause for the hostility of the Favourite; but 
they had also attempted (about the beginning of 1618) to 
supplant him in the Bang’s affections, by introducing anotlier 
favourite. Their failure hod made Buckingham stronger than 
ever; the King had bestowed new rewards on him, and publicly 
professed his desire to advance the house of Villiers above all 
others : ” Of myself,” he said, ** I have no doubt, for I live to 
that end ; and I hope that my posterity will so far regard their 
father’s commandments and imitractions as to advance that 
house above all others whatever.” But the King’s increased 
affection by no means quenched the Favourite’s desire for venge- 
ance ; and substantial grounds were not long wanting to enable 
Buckingham to commence a course of retaliation on the Howards. 
Almost every Crown official in those times derived part of his 
income from bribes, or presents, mr perquisites, univers^y 
recognised in practice, but not to be justified in a Court of Law. 
Suffolk, yielding to the influence of his wife, had transgressed 
even the recognised limits of irregularity, and had rendered 
himsdf peculiarly open to charges of corruption. Accordingly 
on the day after the first accusation was brought against him. he 
was dejurived (Id' July) of the Treasureiship, and the Treasury 
walB put into commission. 

In vain had the Secretary, Lake, anticipating that he would 
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share the downfall of his patron Suffolk, thrown himself at 
Buckingham’s feet, and offered him a bribe of £16,000 to be 
restored to favour. The money probably found its way into the 
pockets of the Favourite’s mother, but the restoration to favour 
was only temporary. It was said (and with, at least, some 
grounds) that he had allowed himself to be drawn by a scheming 
daughter into misuse of his authority for the purpose of sup- 
porting her false accusations ; and in February, 1619, be was 
condemned to fine and imprisonment, and compelled to resign 
his office. Agmnst Wallingford, the Master of the Wards, a 
man of spotless character, it was impossible to proceed in the 
same way ; but Lady Wallingford had lampooned the faction of 
Buckingham, and therefore James informed him that he did 
not wish to be served by the husband of such a wife. Walling- 
ford courted inquiry, but was at last induced to resign his office 
on promise of compensation. The Earl of Nottingham was more 
justly removed from office. The report of the Navy Commission 
showed extensive abuses ; the expenses of the navy were in- 
creasing. and its efficiency decreasing, with unexampled rapidity. 
Already in January, 1618, it had been proposed that Buckingham 
should take the place of the old and incapable High Admiral, 
and in the following year * Nottingham resigned the post, pen- 
sioned by the King, and compensated by Buckingham; and 
thus at last the Favourite, besides remaining Master of the 
Horse, became Lord High Admiral of England. 

Along with the fall of the Howards there had been proceeding 
a searching inquiry into administration of the finances. In the 
Household, the Treasury, the Wardrobe, and the Admiralty, re- 
trenchment and beneficial reforms had been carried out, with 
the valuable and original aid of Sir Lionel Oranfield, but with 
the encouragement and co-operation of Buc kingham. Their 
financial efforts were aided by the growing commercial prosperity 
of the country ; and thus, without adding a penny of taxation, 
the King’s revenues from the great customs and the wine duties 
was raised from £90,000 to £166,000 a year. Although he 
was still beset by pressing difficulties, it is not surprising that 
the King was led by these financial improvements to place 
increased confidence in the Favourite, who had inteoduced them 
in despite of his enemies the Howards. 
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The trial of Suffolk did not come on for hearing till October, 
1819. In answer to tibose who interceded for him, the Ning 
replied that a trial was necessaiy in order to prove that he had 
been justly deprived of his ofiSce. About the guilt of the 
Countess, who was simultaneously accused, there is no doubt 
whatever; but it is possible that Suffolk himself may have 
been merely lax in the permission and extension of zeoog' 
nimd official irregularities. In any case he bad to do with a 
Judge who was perhaps even more formidable on the Bench 
than if he had been prosecuting as Attomey-Qeneral. By a 
strange irony of circumstances Bacon now found himself called 
to try that same nobleman about whom — in the old days of 
his plans for advancement — ^be had jotted down this private 
note in the Oommeniarim Solviut : “ to make him think how 
he should be reverenced by a Lord Chancellor, if I were.” But 
he ^.readily adapted himself to the changed position. All his 
sympathies wore naturally with Buckingham, and against the 
accused. The cause of the Howards was identified with in- 
efficiency, with promotion on the ground of family connec- 
tions, with corruption, and with financial difficulties. Bacon 
therefore took up the case for the Crown with the zeal of 
an advocate. He regularly reports the progress of the trial 
to the Favourite; he takes credit fm: refusing to delay the 
case to allow Suffolk time to obtain witnesses from Ireland; 
ho refuses to stop the proceedings upon Suffolk’s offer of sub- 
mission, or even to forward Suffolk’s letter to the King; he 
describes his care “ of this ease, in a number of circumstances 
and discretions, which, though they may seem but small matters, 
yet they do the business and guide it right” " The evidence,” 
he writes on one occasion, ” went well ; I will not say I bolp it ; ” 
and again, " This day the evidence went well ; an^ a litt% to 
warm the business when the misemployment of treasure which 
had relation to Ireland was bandied, 1 spake a word, that he 
that did draw treasure froin Ireland did not emuipere (milk) 
money but blood.” At last (IS November, 1619) the Lord 
Chanoellor is aUe to report that the goal of his labours is 
reached, and the Eari of Suffolk sentenced, with his wife, to a 
fine of £80,000, and impriscmment in the Tower. 

Bacon's pditical and legal labours at this time furnish a 
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carious ooatrast to the philosophical work which he was ou the 
point of publishing.^ Among other services for the Crown we 
find him supervising the prosecution of ^rtain Dutch merchants 
who had been accused of exporting bullion, from whom Bacon 
secures fines for the King's coffers to the amount of £180,000 ; 
suggesting the application of torture to a crack-brained fellow 
named Peacock, who was said to have attempted to ** infatuate 
the King’s judgment by witchcraft " ; encouraging the King to 
pull goose-quilis, i.e. to punish pamphleteers; and generally 
trying every device to relieve the King's poverty, which," ho 
writes, “ if I should now die and wore opened, would be found 
at my h^t, as Queen Mary said of Calais " 

Yelverton, the Attomey-Qeneral, the plain blunt man who 
had refused to purchase his office bribes or by flattery — the 
single friend who had remained staunch and constant to the Lord 
Keeper Bacon in the hour of his temporary disgrace when the 
King and Buckingham had set their faces against him and all 
the courtiers were yelping at bis heels — was now the only ono 
of the little group of the Howards and their friends who bad 
not been overthrown ; and his turn was soon to come. There 
were not wanting premonitory symptoms. We find the Lord 
Chancellor suggesting that ** Mr. Attorney " was remiss, first in 
Suffolk's trial (6 May), and then in the matter of the Dutch 
merchants (9 Oct.), in which it would seem that the Govern- 
ment had a very weak case, and was behaving in a very 
arbitrary, not to say oppressive manner. Bacon seems to Lave 
had *'much ado" in persuading the two Chief Justices to be 
" firm to the cause and satisfied ; " and in spite of the efforts of 
the three he expresses a fear that the major part of the votes " 
may go the other way; '*but that which gives me most to 
think, is the carriage of Mr. Attorney, which sorteth neither 
with the business nor with himself ; for as I hear from divers 
and partly perceive, he is fallen from earnest to be cool and 
faint." There is no pretence of impartial justice. When the 
Dutchmen were fined after the proceeding in the Star Chamber, 
Buckingham writes back word that " thi$ victory hath so well 
pleased his Majesty that he giveth thanks to all ; " in piuiiicular 
he TtiurM ihankc to the Lord Chancellor and woM have him 
^ Ths Kevum Organuvu published in 1620. 

T 
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deliver the same to Coke and the Jvdgee. The omisaioa of 
Yelverton's name is ominous ; and soon afterwards (October 14) 
Mn Attorney is again complained of as mismanaging Suffolk's 
case. 

In other ways, Yelverton now came into collision witli the 
Favourite ; and this time it was in connection with a Monopoly, 
or Monopoly Patent, for making ^gold and silver thread, enjoyed 
by a Company in which Sir Edward Villiers, the half-brother of 
the Favourite, had invested £4,000 and therefore had a con* 
siderable interest. In theory (see below, p. 286) a Monopoly was 
supposed to be for the good of the people (very much like our 
modern Patents) by encouraging inventions ; and in days when 
bullion was believed to constitute the only real wealth of a nation, 
the Government might fairly claim to supervise so important 
a manufacture and to encourage a Company which engaged 
to manufacture thread from imported gold. But in practice 
this Monopoly resulted in nothing but resistance on the part 
of merchants and oppression on the part of the Government. 
Pmceedings against the recalcitrant goldsmiths in the Court 
(»f Exchequer were instituted in 1617, but abandoned, as they 
were certain to fail. Hereupon the King wrote from Scotland 
to Yelverton ordering him summarily to imptison the offenders; 
but this letter Yelverton **kopt by him, thinking the King not 
well informed.*' In March, 1618, both the manufacture and the 
profits wore taken into the King's hands. This transference 
was made at Bacon's suggestion, and his motive — or at least one 
motive — is obvious. Sir Edward Villiers was to receive £600 
a year out of the profits in return for his investment; and 
Christopher Villiers, another brother of the Favourite’s, was to 
receive £800 a year out of the profits for no reason at all.' 
However much therefore Bacon may have been influenc4H by 
considerations of political economy and high policy, few will 
doubt that one object of this suggested transference was 
to bring money into the pockets of the brothers of the 
Favourite, by taking the Monopoly under the direct protection 
of the Government and making it a paying concern. 

The Lord Chancellor accordingly now took up the cause of the 
Government Monopoly with a most oppressive energy. Against 
the goldsmiths — ^who urged that they bad made gold thread many 
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years before the existence of the Company with whom the 
Monopoly had originated — he raked up an old Act of Henry Y IL 
expre^y forbidding goldsmiths to melt gold and silver except 
for special objects, amongst which the manufacture of gold and 
silver thread had not been mentioned. This obsolete statute 
placed the goldsmiths at Bacon’s mercy ; and he showed them 
none. But as repeated seizures of instruments and im- 
prisonments of artificers still failed to suppress competition, a 
fiesh commission was issued (October, 1618) to hunt offenders 
down ; and to this body the notorious Mompesson was added, a 
friend and kinsman of Buckingham’s, whose energy in sup- 
pressing offences against his own Patent for inns promised 
equal success in suppressing offenders against the gold-thread 
Monopoly. The Commissioners were authorised to institute 
prosecutions before the Star Chamber ; and a prosecution was 
accordingly instituted, but dropped. Thus for the second time 
legal proceedings had been abandoned; first, in the Court 
of Exchequer, and now in the Star Chamber ; yet the seizures 
and imprisonments were as frequent as ever. 

At this time (1619) a new coercive measure was suggested to 
James by Bacon and Montague (the Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench). The goldsmiths and silk mercers lacre to he forced to 
enter into bonds not to sell their wares to unlicensed persons, 
Mompesson told the silk mercers that, if they refused to seal 
these bonds, *'all the prisons in London "should be filled, and 
thousands should rot in jail.” This persistent oppression had 
now gone to such unprecedented lengths that Yelverton, who 
had hitherto gone with Bacon and Montague, began to hang 
back. Sir Edward Yilliers, naturally alarmed for his pension, 
which depended upon the profits of the manufacture, made a 
personal appeal to the Attorney — all would be lost, he said, if 
Yelverton did not help him. Yelverton was afraid to disoblige 
the Eavourite’s brother ; but he also bad a conscience which — not 
being the conscience of a philosopher or a political economist 
or a great person — entertained some fears of carrying oppression 
beyond customary limits. He therefore determined to throw 
the whole responsibility upon Bacon, as the official who was the 
mover in the whole business. To oblige Yilliers, he 
committed the mercers to prison ; to satisfy his conscience, he 

T 2 
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declai«d that, unlesa the Lord Chancellor oonfirmed the com- 
mitment, he would instantly release them. Having gone thus 
far — mid being probably convinced that he was acting from the 
purest motives and simply for the good of the nation — ^Bacon 
was not the man now to shrink back ; after hearing what the 
mercers had to say, he recommitted them to prison. The whole 
of the City was at once in an uproar; bail was offered in 
£100,000; and a deputation proceeded to the King, who at 
once released the prisoners. Even those who are most familiar 
with Bacon’s extraordinary blindness to inconvenient truths 
must marvel that this series of abuses and oppressions could 
not open his eyes to the fact that there must be something 
wrong in his theory and conduct. Instead of now abolishing 
the Monopoly and the tyrannical Commission, a Proclamation 
was issued justifying the system on grounds of high national 
policy and the abuses and oppressions went on as before; 
unlicensed goods were still seized ; bonds were still forced upon 
the silk mercers ; the bullion which was to have been imported 
was not imported ; the coin of the realm was melted down ; 
the City was exasperated ; and all — if we set aside high national 
policy as being an inadequate explanation of this persistent 
oppression — for the purpose of obtaining £500 a year for one 
Villiers and £800 a year' for another. There is only one re- 
freshing circumstance in the whole of tliis miserable business — 
these leeclies of the Commonwealth gained next to nothing. 
Wliat Edward may have received we do not know, but the 
Government manufacture proved so complete a failure that the 
sum total of Christopher’s receipts did not exceed £160 durisg 
the whole existence of the Monopoly. If however the 
Favourite’s brothers were disappointed, that was not Bacon’s 
fault : no one could accuse Bacon that he had allowed fuhlic 
opinion, or the Laws of England, or self-respect, or con- 
siderations of the King’s interest in maintaining a good feeling 
between him and his subjects, to stand in the way of obliging 
the brothers of Buckingham. Yelverton, not Bacon, was to 
blame : and Yelverton must now be sacrificed on the Favourite’s 

* Th«wo|dsoftiM.Btoelamstioo, Professor Qudiiier,fitoBiwlmiitUiiak«tdi 
is taken (NWonr, iv. IS) “msy Ctirly be taken as Useon’s definMe of 
Umaelf.'* 
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altar. Very otninons was it Ibr tha poor Attorney that the 
Lord Chanoellor wrote (Fehroaiy, 1620)--perhapB in reference 
to some protests of Yelverton against his otm unconstitutional 
courses and against the impolicy of fhrther exasperating the 
City-^*' Mr. Attorney groweth pert with me of late, and I see 
well who they are that maintain him." 

It was not long before Yelverton gave his adversaries a 
handle against him. In drawing up a charter for the City of 
London he had inadvertently inserted clauses for which be was 
unable to produce a warrant. The wcsrst that could be charged 
against him was that he had misunderstood tlie King’s verbal 
directions. But his enemies determined to proceed to the severest 
measures, and the Council advised that his offer of submission 
by letter be refused, and that an information be laid against 
him in the Star Chamber on 27 October. On the 24th of 
October Bacon made notes of his intended remarks upon the 
case, in which he meets the Attorney’s plea (that be has merely 
committed an error of judgment) by declaring that the highest 
contempt and excess of authority is termed by the law of 
England “ misprision ’* or " mistaking,’’ whereof he takes the 
reason to be that " mistaking ’* is ever joined with contempt ; 
*' for he that reveres will not easily mistake; but be that slights 
and thinks more of tlie greatness of his place than of the duty 
of his place, will soon commit mitprisions," 

One feels that there is something of hypocrisy in the whole 
conduct of this trial, as though every one did not know that 
Yelverton’s real offence was that he had always rofiised to 
cringe to Buckingham. But BaconV behaviour is peculiarly 
cold-blooded and ungnsteful. Yelverton bad faithfully stood 
*by him, almost alone, when the King and the Favourite were 
ready to crush him, and when all the Court bad turned against 
him ; and whatever might have been his faults of carelessness 
in the present instance, no one accused the Attorney of corrup- 
tion. Yet when the case came on, and when ” the Inll was 
opened by the Kite’s Sergeant briefly, with tears in his eyes 
, , . and Mr. Attorasy, standing at the Bar amid the ordinary 
Counsellon, with dejected looks, weeping tears, and a brief, 
eloquent, and humlde oration, made a submissioa, adknowledgii^ 
his error, but denying the corruption" — the Lord Chancellor 
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endeavoured to resist the merciful proposal of the majority ot 
the Councillors, vus., to defer proceedings till his Majesty was 
informed of the Attorney’s submission : 

This/* ho writes to Buckingham, was against my opinion, then 
declared plain enough ; but put to votes and ruled by the major part, 
though some concurred with me. I do not like of this course, in respect 
that it puts the King in a strait ; for either the note of severity must rest 
upon hiri Majesty if he go on ; or the thanks of clemency is in some part 
taken away, if his Majesty go not on. I have cor unum et via unoy and 
therefore did my part as a judge and the King’s Chancellor. WheA is further 
to l)c done I will advise the King faithfully when I see his Majesty and 
your Lordship. But before I give advice I must ask a question first” 

On 8th November the Chancellor announced that the King 
would not interfere with the course of justice, so that the 
hearing of the case must continue; and on the 11th he thus 
announces the termination to Yelverton’s great enemy : 

“ Mr VKRT Good Lord, 

“ Yesternight wo mode an end of Sir Henry Yelverton’s cause. I 
have almost killed myself with sitting almost eight hours. But I was 
rt^solved to sit it through. He is sentenced to imprisonment in the Tower 
during the King's pleasure, the fine of j£4,000, and discharge of his place, 
by way of opinion of the Court, referring it to the King’s pleasure. How 
1 stirred the Court 1 leave it to others to speak ; but things passed to bis 
Miuesty's great honour. I would not /or anything but he had made hie 
defence ; for many chief points of the charge were deeper printed by the 
defence,” 


§88 The Publication op the "Novum Organ um’^ 

Foreign politics occupy, just now, little of the Lord Chancellor's* 
time. But in a Sheyrt view of OrecU Britain and Spain (1 AO) 
he had drawn up reasons agaiwti an alliance with Spain, 
which compare amusingly with the paper drawn up in 1617# in 
favour of it. Two years before, he had advocated the alliance on 
the ground of the peace of Christendom, the extinction of reli- 
gions animosity, and the destruction of piracy. Now he inveighs 
ogainst Spain as an empire whose policy has been bloody, cor- 
mpting, treacherous, and unnatural; cruel to Christendom, 
while.negligent of infidels and pirates. Between England and 
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Spain there never can be a secure peace — such is the nature of 
the religion of the latter ; England was ne^j^er so well as now 
{ffepared for its fitting task> to take the Indies from Spain* 
To this task the King of England is summoned; first, as 
wielding the greatest naval power in Christendom ; secondly, os 
being the Defender of the Faith, and a monarch of such under- 
standing, learning, and godliness, that the sacred work of 
planting the true Church in foreign parts devolves u{K>n him, 
as it were, by oflSce* A sonorous piece of English — to which 
however the King appears to have given little heed, while very 
ready to use his Lord Chancellor’s services for the purpose of 
overthrowing his Favourite’s enemies, enlarging his Prerogative, 
enforcing his monopolies, and procuring a harvest of fines. 

But the sudden invasion of the Palatinate (Sept. 1620) by 
the Spaniards — determining the King to support his son-in-law 
and to summon a Parliament for the puqK)se of obtaining 
supplies for a war — made the Chancellor hope that his services 
might now be used for nobler purposes. Never hod Bacon — in 
spite of his unflinching championship of the Prerogative — shown 
the slightest personal or public distrust of the House of 
Commons: and it is one among innumerable instances of his 
sanguine complacency and'his blindness to the course of public 
opinion that no one was more zealous than himself for the 
assembling of the very Parliament that wfis destined to bring 
about his own downfall. When he received his Majesty’s 
instructions to consult with a few others how to prepare a 
Parliament without packing or degenerate arts,” he replies 
(2 Oct), “All your Majesty’s busino8.s*is super car meum, for 
I lay it to heart But this is a business scaindnm cor meum'' 

• At the veiy time, however, when the preparations for a 
Parliament were going on, the Lord Chancellor used such “ new 
doctrine” about the Prerogative as led some observers to 
suppose that there would be no Parliament at all. 

^The first day of term/ Sir Thomas Chamberlain, Cliief Justice of 
Wales and Chester, was sworn a judge of the King's Benrh ; at whose 
admission the Lord Chancellor took occasion to enlaige himself much upon 
the Prerogative, and how near it was akin and of blood (as he termed it) to 

' October 9 : Cliam1)er]ain writes thus on Octol>er 14 to Carleton. 
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the Common Law ; saying further (whatsoever some unlearned lawyers 
might prattle to the contrary) that it was the accomplishment and perfection 
of the Common Law. ^ Which new doctrine, but now broached, is perhaps 
to prepare the way to a purpose in hand, that all men idiall be rated and 
subsidy, as if it were done by Parliament ; and those that 
rei^use, their names to be certified, that other order may be taken 
with them.’* 

What the Lord Chancellor meant by saying that the Pre- 
rogative was "the accomplishment and perfection’" of the 
Common Law, was probably quite clear to those who had often 
heard him in the Law Courts. It meant that, wherever the 
Common Law was imperfect or incomplete, the Prerogative was 
to step in and to supply what was wanting for the State, or, in 
other words, for the King; and how this doctrine might be 
utilised in a sudden war, nominally to meet a particular 
emergency, but really to the geneml endangering of the liberties 
of the subject, could be readily conjectured by many others less 
keen-sighted than Chamberlain. It might have been supposed 
that, by this time, Bacon’s eyes would have been opened to the 
nature of the Sovereign whose powers he was so strenuously 
attempting to extend ; taught by experience, be might have at 
last discerned that, in working for James, he was really working 
for Villiers, or for some future Favourite. But this he could 
not, or would not, sec. The King’s language about his 
Favourite had been long ago (1617) sufficiently explicit to 
undeceive him : ** I James am neither a god nor an augcl, but 

a man like any other. ... I wish to speak in my own behalf 
and not to have it thought to be a defect; for Jesus Christ did 
the same, and therefore I cannot be blamed. Christ had hia 
John and I have my Oeorge*^ But Bacon would not be xin-^ 
deceived. To have seen the truth, would have forced hidl^to 
acknowledge the error of all hia iiiie monarchial theories, by 
which bo had dono such great things for himself in raising 
himself to office, and by which he was to do - such great things 
for the people. Such a disappointment would have been too 
bitter for endurance ; and he avoided it by shutting his eyes to 
patent facts. 

Meantime Bacon had prepared and sent to the King a 
Proclamation of which his Miyesty by no means approved. It 
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set forth the oondition of affairs abroad and especially in the 
Palatinate, stating that the King was resolved to employ the 
uttermost of his force and means to recover and re-settle the 
said Palatinate to his son and his descendants, and had there- 
fore determined to resort to the good affections and aids of his 
loving subjects. It added monitions as to the kind of men who 
should, and should not, be chosen as members. In his reply, 
the King (19 Oot.) expressed his dislike of the introduction 
of matters of state and the reasons of calling a Parliament, 
whereof neither the people are capable, nor is it fit for 
his Majesty to open now unto them; but to reserve to 
the time of their assembling, according to the course of 
his predecessors, which his Majesty intendeth to follow.” It 
seems probable that Bacon’s Proclamation, in the excited 
and warlike condition of the people, might have gone much 
further than any other devices of management to secure 
a Parliament devoted to the King’s interests; however, the 
King rejected all but the latter monitions,” and expressed his 
intention of drawing up a Proclamation of his own. 

Amidst all these preparations for Parliament and the efforts 
to procure a conspicuous downfall for Yelverton, Bacon appears 
once more in a character which he might seem almost to have 
laid aside — ^as a Philosopher, as the herald of the Kingdom of 
Man over Nature. Fifteen years had elapsed since the publica- 
tion of the AdvancevurU of Leuming^ in English. Now he 
gave to the world a volume in Latin, containing a prospectus of 
the Jnstauratio Magna followed by a series of Aphorisms 
Concerning the Interpretation of Nature and the Kingdom of 
Man,” together with d set of directions for the formation of a 
^ Natural and Experimental History. This is all that was ever 
completed of the Novum Organum, the New Instrument by 
which human reason was to obtain supremacy over Nature.^ 

It is melancholy to note that there is little in the work now 
published which may not be discovered, in a less developed 
shape, in some one of his many previous tentative and un- 
published treatises, most of which were written before he 
climbed into office. Even when it should be completed, the 
Novum Organum professed to be but a very small part of the 
> For sn ooeoniit of tho Nomm Organum lee 1 5S and § 54. 
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Great Instattration. But it was sent into the world uncompleted, 
because, says the Author, he had begun to number his days, and 
" would have it saved." Well might he de^ptair of perfecting 
even a nngle part of the Jnstauraiion, when he looked back at 
the philosophic results of the last seven years. Yet he fondly 
hoped that the King, whom he had so assiduously courted, 
studied, and served, would do something to aid the compiling of 
" the Natural and Experimental History " which was to be the 
basis of his philosophy, and which he had always described as a 
" royal work ” exceeding the powers of a subject. It is mainly 
with this view that he thus addresses himself (12 Oct.) to the 
King:— 

** Tlio work, in wlmt colours soever it may be set forth, is no more but a 
new Logic, teaching to invent and judge by Induction (as finding Syllogism 
incompetent for sciences of Nature) and thereby to make philosophy and 
sciences both more true and more active. . . , There be two of your Council 
and one other Bishop of this land, that know I have been about some such 
W'ork near thirty years ; so as 1 made no haste. And the reason why 1 
linve published it now, specially being imperfect, is, to speak plainly, because 
I number my days, and would have it saved. 

“There is another reason of my so doing ; which is to try whether I can 
get help in one intended part of this work, namely the compiling of a 
Natural and Ex]KTimental History, which must be the main foundation 
of a true and active philosophy. This work is but a new body of clay, 
whereinto your Majesty, by your countenance and protection, may breathe 
life. And to toll your Majesty fnily wlmt I iltiuk, I account your favour 
may be to tliis work as much os an hundred years’ time : for I am persuaded 
the work will gain upon men’s minds in ages, but your gracing it may make 
it take bold more swiftly ; which I would be glad of, it being a work meant 
not fc»r praise or glory, but for practice and the gfxid of men. 

“ One thing, 1 confess, I am ambitious of, with hope ; which is, that after 
these beginnings and the wheel once set on going, men shall suck more truth « 
out of Christian pens than hitherto they have done out of heathen. I 
with hope ; liecause 1 hear my former book of the Advancement qf Leara^‘ 
ing is well tasted in the Universities here and the English Colleges abroad ; 
and this is the same argument sunk deeper.” 

It is le&eshing to see Bacon for once addressing the King in 
the language of conscious greatness^ He is certain that his 
work will sncceed ; and although his courtly pen allows him at 
first to declare that the royal protection will " breathe life” into 
hia "n^w body^ of day," he cannot long continue insincere, wken 
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apealdng of himaelf as a philosopher ; and he proceeds to avow 
his belief that the Sling can do no more than accelerate a 
success which, with or without the royal fistvouTi is ultimately 
certain. Perhaps the Sling was a little irritated at what he 
not improbably considered an exaggerated self-estimation. At 
all events in his reply (15 Oct.) he quietly assumes his capacity 
to judge and criticise the Novum Organum, and pretty clearly 
hints that he should have to blame some obscurities, and that a 
principal reason for commending the work is that it agrees in 
some measure with his own notions. 


“ Mr Lord, 

“ I have received your letter and your book, than the which you 
could not have sent a more acceptable present unto me. How thankful I 
am for it cannot better be expressed by me tlian by a firm resolution I have 
taken : ftrst, to read it through with care and attention, though 1 should 
steal some hours from my sleep (having otherwise as little spare time to 
read it as you to write it) j and then, to use the liberty of a true friend in not 
sparing to ask you the question in any point whereof I shall stand in 
doubt («am (yiis es^dicare agus eH condere)^ os on the other part I will 
willingly give a due commendation to such places as in my opinion shall 
deserve it. 

" In the meantime I can with comfort assure you that you could not have 
mode choice of a subject more bl^fitting your place and your universal and 
methodick knowledge ; and in the general I have already observed that you 
jump with me in keeping the mid way between the two extremes, as also in 
some particulars I have found that you agree fully with my opinion. And 
so praying God to give your work as go^ success os your heart can wish 
and your labours deserve, I bid you heartily farewell.” 


In his very interesting answer Bacon (19 Oct.) urges the 
King to state all his objections ; and, while putting in a kind 
protest against the judgment of any critic who is not 
initiated into the experimental philosophy, he is ready to bow 
to the King’s judgment as a unique exception to this rule : and 
repeating his former petition in plainer terms, he again presses 
on his Majesty the expediency of “ breathing life ” into the 
^*body of day” by setting on foot collections for a Natural 
Histoiy. 

^ I cannot express how much comfort I received by your last letter of your 
own royal hand. . . . Your Majesty shall not only do to myself a ringnlar 
favour, but to the business a material help, if you will be graciously pleased 
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to open youTself to me in those things wherein you may be unaaliafioiL For 
though this work— as by position and principle— doth disclaim to be tried 
by anything but by experience and the resultats ^ of ezpeiienoe in a 
true way ; yet the sharpness and profoundness of your Majesty’s judgment 
ought to be an exception to this general rule,* and your questions, obserra- 
tions, and admonishments, may do infinite good. 

** This comfortable beginning makes me hope further that your Majesty 
will be aiding to me in setting men on work for the collecting of a Natund 
and Experimental History, which is ba$iB totiuM negotiij a thing which^ I 
assure myself, will be from time to time an excellent recreation unto you — 
I say to that arlmirable spirit of youn that delighteth in light : and 1 hope 
well that even in your times many noble inventions may be discovered for 
man’s use. For who can tell — ^now this Mine of Truth is once opened — 
how the veins go, and what lieth higher and what lieth lower 1 ” 

In these philosophic hopes of royal assistance Bacon was 
doomed to be disappointed. The high place which he declared 
ho had coveted from tlie first principally because of the command 
which it would give ** of other men’s wits," procured neither from 
others nor from the King the support he had anticipated. Nor 
did James ever go beyond the very moderate praises he had 
bestowed in his letter ; indeed, at other times and to other ears 
he is said to have expressed his opinion much more epigram- 
inatically, and less favourably, about this new and unintelligible 
book : " It was like the peace of Qod,” he said, ** which passeth 
all understanding.” 


g 39 The Lord Chancellor in Peril 

The climax of Bacon's favour and greatness bad now been 
reached, and there was no warning of decline. In the same 
month in which he published the N&vum Ortfanum he welched 
with unfeigned delight the Ring's expressed intention to suimbon 
a Parliament. He did not in the least perceive what a storm of 
opposition he had been rousing up by his persistent straining of 

^ rmUU: the word is elsewhere used hy Bacon (Spedding, viiL 172), 
of their counsels. 

* When wa consider how thoroughly Bseon was in earnest in aU maftafi 
relating to phikaophy, we shaU be disposed to think this, periu^ the moat 
nattering coaplISieBt he ever paid to Imm It reminds one a Uttls of Hm 

S madier, ia the royal presence, who, after incantiously committing himsalf to 
[ie general statement, ** Abw tnoicmms, sons wMurrom toss,* qualified it at 
ha bSWed to the royal pew<--^pi'regriie 
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the King’s PrerogatiTe ; for he had been sincere, or thought he 
had been sincere, in pursuing that policy, and he vas never 
able to understand what a gulf there was between bis own 
principles and those of the representatives of the people.'*^ 
From some Monopoly Patents he anticipates a little trouble 
with the new Parliament ; but it never occurs to him that he 
personally has anything to fear. Of all the suitors that had 
appeared before him, only one or two had os yet publicly 
complained; and their complaints, when referred to the Coun- 
cil, had been pronounced baseless. Everything at this time 
seemed to point towards an uninterrupted career of public and 
private splendour. Near the fish-ponds of Qorhambury he had 
built himself a delightful and ingeniously constructed house for 
recreation and study, to which perhaps he now hoped to be able 
to devote an ampler leisure. 

On 22 Jan. 1621, ho kept his sixtieth birthday in the house 
of his birth, amid a goodly assemblage of guests, of whom Bon 
Jonson was one. The poet has recorded in glowing lines the 
smile " that lit up York House, the fire, the wine, the men ; ” 
and as if he had been in the secrets of Destiny, he sings of — 

England’s High Chajicellor, the destin’d heir, 

In his soft cradle, to his father’s ebair ; 

Whose even thread the Fates spin round and full 
Out of their choicest and their wliltest wool.” 

Five days afterwards (27 Jan. 1621) he was created Viscount 
St. Alban " with all the ceremonies ■of robes and coronet,” 
says Chamberlain. This was his eighth promotion, “ a diapason 
•in music,” as he himself calls it in a letter to the King ; and 
then he adds an unconscious prophecy almost too dramatically 
ironical, a good number and accord for the close.” 

Yet, amidst all these deceitful flatteries and caresses of for- 
tune, one obscure voice, whose sound has come down to our 
timas, seems to have raised a note of warning which, by the 
pasaonate sincerity of its remonstrance, might well have caused 
the Lord Chancellor to feel some apprehensions. Thomas Peyton, 
auth<»r of the fflass of Time (1620), appears (like the unfortunate 

1 Osidiiiitr, U. 198. 
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nephew of Dr. Steward, see p. 269) to have obtained a decree 
from the Lord Chancellor which was aftervrards annulled or not 
acted on, owing to the superior interest of his powerful 
adversaries ; and he vents his indignation in a poem, almost a9 
remarkable for the emphasis with which he acquits the Chan-* 
cellor of avai’ice or seif-prompted injustice, as for the boldness 
with which he hints, or more than hints, at his subservience to 
higher evil influences. 

Mo8t lionourable i Lord, within whofie reverend face 
Truth, morcy, justice, love and all combine, 

Heaven’s dearest daughters of Jehovah’s race 
Seem all at full within thy brows to shine. 

The King himself (f immortalize thy fame) 

Hath in thy name* fore-typ^d cait the same. 

“ Great Verulain, my soul hath much admired 
Thy courtly carriage in each comely part, 

Worth, merit, grace, when what the land desired 
Is poured upon thee as thy Just desert, 

Grave, liberal mind contending with the rest 
To seat them all in thy judicious breast. 

Thrice noble Lord, how dost them prize of gold, 

Wealth, treasures money and such earthly cash I 
For none of tliem thou hast thy justice sold, 

But held them all as base infected trash 
To snare, allure —out from a dunghill wrought — 

The scared conscience of each muddy thought 

** Ah, dearest Lord, hold but IKb BcahB upright. 

Let Court nor favour over^eway my \auee^ 

To press me more than is beyond my might 
Is but their reach to eroee thy former laics. 

Let me have peace, or that which is mine own, 

And thy just worth shall o’er the world be blown.” 

A Lord Chancellor leas sanguine and less self-oomplaceni than 
Bacon might also have apprehended with some personal mis- 
givings the action of the Parliament touching Monopolies, with 
which he had had a great deal to do of late. A Patent, or 
Monopoly Patent, was, in theory, a licence or a restriction given 

^ 1 think ^'honouimble ^ must have been abbreviated in pronunciatioiL 
* A play on ** Tendam ” and ** verain.’* 
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bjr ihe Crown for the encouragement of invention, or to remedy 
a glut, or to improve or stimulate manufacture ; and it must, be 
pronounced good in law by the Judges as well as certified to be 
^ convenient by the King’s advisers.^ For example, one Patent 
gave a monopoly of the manufacture of glass, because the 
patentees offered to use coal instead of wood, so as to spare the 
timber of the country ; another Patent gave a monopoly of gold 
and silver lace, because the patentees promised to use imported 
bullion, thereby (according to the political economy of those 
days) adding to the wealth of the nation. In theory, therefore, 
a Monopoly Patent ought to be **good and beneficial to the 
commonwealth.” 

But Bacon, against bis better judgment, to oblige Buckingham, 
had certified as ** convenient,” and enforced most oppressively, 
Patents in which the Favourite’s brothers had a pecuniary 
interest, and which he himself can hardly have regarded as 
generally beneficial ; except so far as he was able to persuade 
himself that almost anything was beneficial, if, for the time, it 
was his interest to do or sanction the thing in question. How 
bitter a discontent had been aroused by these Patents and by the 
general action of the Council over which Bacon presided, may 
be inferred from a letter written by Chamberlain in the 
preceding summer (8 July, 1620) : 

“ Indeed the world is now much terrified with the Star Chamber, there 
being not so little an olfeiice against any Proclamation but is liable and 
subject to the censure of that Court ; and, for Proclamations and Patents, 
they are become so ordinary that there is no eyd, every day bringing forth 
some new project or other. In truth the world doth even groan under the 
burthen of these perpetual Patents ; which arc become so frequent that 
•whereas, at the King’s coming in, there wem complaints of some eight or 
nine Monopolies then in being, they are now said to be multiplied by so 
many scores.’* • 

^ In 1601 Francis Bacon stoIco as follows in the Mouse of Commons defimding 
ilie Queen's right to mut Monopolies : ’*If any man out of his own wit, in- 
dnstiy, or endeavour, find out any thing beneficial to the Commonwealth, or bring 
any new invention which every subject of this kingdom may nse ; yet, in regard 
of hit pains and travel therdn, her M^esty perhaps is pleased to gmnt him a 
privilm to nse the same only, by himself or his deputies, for a certain time. This 
is one kind of Monopoly. Sometimes there is a glnt of things, when they be in 
excessive quantity, as perhaps of oom ; and perhaps her Mqjesty gives Jicsnoe of 
transportation to one man. Thia is another land <n Monopoly. Sometimes there 
II a acarcity or a amall quantity ; and the like is granted aito.^— Spedding, iii. 27. 

’ Qaidiner, HiMory, iv. 1. 
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That Bacon had been guilty of a certain degree of oorruption in 
thiB matter — sacrificing the interests of the people to the inter- 
ests of his patron or his patron's brother — appears pretty dearly 
from the tone in which he himself and his fellow-councillors 
speak of the Monopolies, and from the language used by the 
House of Commons and even by the King. 

We have seen above (p. 267) that in the enlarged edition of 
Bacon’s Advice to Buckingham, written (1619 or 1620) after 
some years of experience of the Favourite’s habits, the Lord 
Chancellor liad inserted a warning against interference with 
cases pending in Courts of Law. It is no less noteworthy that 
in the same edition he also inserted a special clause against 
Monopolies, not condemning such as are injurious, but including 
all in a sweeping condemnation : — 

' “ But especially care must be token, that Monopolies, (which are the 
canker of all trades), bo by [no] means admitted under the pretence or the 
specious colour of the public good.” * 

The small committee over which the Lord Chancellor presided, 
to which was intrusted (7 Oct, 1620) the duty of perusing of 
the former grievances and of things of like nature which have 
comen in since,” reports (29 Nov.) that, as regards Patents of 
Monopolies, they have chosen out only those ** that ore most in 
speech, and do most tend either to the vexation of the common 
{)eople, or the discontenting of the gentlemen and Justices. . . • 
There be many more, of like nature but not of like weight, nor 
so much rumoured ; which to take away now in a blaze, will 
give more scandal that such things were granted, than cause 
thanks that they be now revoked.’* Writing to Buckingham on 
the same day, the Lord Chancellor uses language that can 
hardly be mistaken. % 

Your Lordship may find that in the number of Patents which we have 
represented to his ^ ^^ke to be stirred in by the Low^ House of 

Parliament, we have set down three which may concern some of your 
LordahipVi special firienda, tofisck I account at mine oum fiiende; and eo 
ehomed when lAsp were in 

What can this mean except that the Lord Chancellor, when the 
Favourite’s friends sued for Patents of an injurious, or, at least, 

' Spedding^ vL 4S. 
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doubtful tendency, ‘^sliowod himself their friend** by straining 
a point in their favour ? 

After mentioning the three objectionable Patents and their 
owners, he continues : 

Tbeso in duty could not be omitted, for that, specially the first two of 
them, are rwnoure^i both by tM vuiyar and by the yuo, 

by dte Judgee theitieehesy than any other Patents at this day. Therefore I 
thought it appertained to the singular love and affection which I bear yoU| 
upon so many obligations, to wish and advise that your Lordship (whom 
Chid hath made in all things so fit to be beloved) would put off the envy of 
these things (which 1 think in themselves bear no great fruit) and rather 
take the thanks for ceasiiig them than the note for maintaining 

And then, after his manner, as if for the express purpose of un- 
doing all t])o effect of his excellent advice, he adds a qualifica- 
tion — that fatal qualification which, whether expressed or 
unexpresscil, is to be read between the lines of all his advice 
to the King and the King’s Favourite, and by which, like 
Penelope, he was always unweaving the web of his wisest 
counsel — 

“ But howsover let me know your mind, and yuur Lordship shall find I 
will go your way.” 

It would seem that the King and Btickingbam left it an open 
question, and threw the decision on the Council. Naturally 
Coke and others of the Council (who luid no share, os the l^rd 
Chancellor had, in the responsibility of certifying these obnoxious 
patents as beneficial to the commonwealth were not so anxious 
as the Lord Chancellor to cancel them before the meeting of 
•Parliament. It was therefore decided that they should be left 
in force. The Chancellor himself was pro^bly distracted 
between his regard for what was politically just and expedient 
(as well as for his own interests) and his dread of injuring the 
Favourite’s friends and a second time incurring the B^avourite’s 
displeasure. He thus chaiacteiisrically describes to Buckingham 
(16 Dec. 1620) his attitude on the Monopoly question : 

^Tbe King, by my Lord Treasurer’s Bignification, did wisely put it upon; 
a oousulfc^ whether the Patents which we mentioned in our joint letter were 
at this time to be removed by Act ol Council before Farliameat ; 1 opined 

V 
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(but yet somewhat like Ovid’s mistress — ^that strove, but yet as one that 
would be overcomen — ) that yes.” 

No doubt Bacon felt confident in the support of the King and 
Buckingham, in the event of any attack being made on him in 
Parliament. Some such feeling at least appears to be indicated 
by a cancelled expression in a letter to Buckingham (16 Dec.), 

it is ti*ue the speech of these things in the Lower House may 
le (X)ntemned!' It is only in the notes of the Lord Chancellor’s 
speech intended to be spoken after the King’s speech to the 
two Houses,” that we, for the first time, find a trace of 
anxiety on his own account. Here he warns Parliament 
against meddling with Arcana Imperii and reserved points of 
sovereignty, ** as the marriage of the King’s children ; os making 
of war and peace; choice and trvM of caitnselloi's or officers'' 
These last words (as well as the clause about ** the marriage of 
the King’s children ”) are cancelled in the MS., but they appear 
to point to a feeling that the House of Commons was likely to 
attack some of the King’s counsellors or officers ; ” and the Lord 
(!^hanco11or must have known that no one presented so prominent 
a mark as himself. The cancelling of both the passages just 
quoted points in the same direction : Bacon was beginning to 
feel a little alarmed at what might be said about him in the 
House of Commons ; but it was not a pleasant subject, and he 
desired to say nothing about it, and to think about it as little as 
possible. 

The House met on 30 January, and at once (5 Feb.) ap- 
pointed a Committee of Grievances. They soon fell upon the 
Monopolies, and especially on those mentioned above as being 
most objectionable. The question arose whether Mompes8(%’s* 
Patent for Inns was, 1st, against law ; 2nd, good in law but ill in 
execution ; 3rd, neither good in law nor execution. We must 
do Bacon the justice to say that both Coke and other members 
of the Lower House at fira (19 Feb.) placed the Patent in the 
second class, t.s. as being good in law but ill in execution. But 
after going into the case, the Committee reported through Coke 
(21 Feb.) that they found this Patent an exorbitant grievance 
hath in Usdf and in the executioD. Sir Giles Hompesson, in a 
petiUon .to the House, confessed that *‘so gener^ a Patent 
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cannot but be a great grievance to the subject ; ” and the King 
(March, 1621) came to the House and made a long speech **to 
satisfy the Upper House that he was not guilty of those griev- 
ances which are now discovered, but that he grounded his 
judgment upon others who have misled him/’ As Bacon had 
certified to the cmveniency as wll as to the legality of the Patent 
(18 Nov. 1616), be could not plead that he was not, in part, respon- 
sible for the mischiefs that had resulted from it. On the whole, 
bearing in mind that Bacon himself had confessed that he had 
‘‘ dunmi hhnself the friend ” of the suitors for these oppressive 
Patents, and that he would bo naturally disposed to go great 
lengths to oblige Buckingham’s friends, we are led to the 
conclusion that here, as in the c^e of Dr. Steward, Bacon’s 
action was contrary to the interests of justice, and that he shut 
his eyes to obvious evils sure to result from the proposed 
Patents, rather than disoblige the Favourite. If he had been 
made responsible for this misconduct and displaced in conse- 
quence of it, the loss of oflSce would not have been too severe a 
penalty, and by no means so severe as the sentence which Bacon 
had himself advocated and pronounced ojx Yelverton. 

But there was another vulnerable point in the Lord Chnn- 
cellor’s armour, through which the fatal wound was actually 
dealt, though ideal justice would have struck down its victim in 
almost any other way. For however great and numerous 
Bacon’s faults may have been, he was not in the ordinary sense 
a taker of bribes. Such gifts as he received, irregular and 
doubtful though they may seem to ns, were, in all but a very few 
cases, justified by the etiquette of an age when every great person 
about the Court was in some sense a bribe-taker. The King 
himself encouraged both of his Favourites to take bribes ; 
Rochester spent £90,000 in twelve months and never took a bribe 
without the King's sanction ; Buckingham with a princely in- 
come of £15,000 a year, yet insisted on receiving some tribute 
for every promotion or distribution of Court favour; the Lord 
Treasureris place was said to be worth ^ some thousand pounds 
to him who after his death would go to heaven ; twice as much 
to him who would go to purgatory ; and no one knows how much 
to him who would adventure to a worse place:"’ '^If,” said 
James to a Venetian ambassador, I were to begin to punish 
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tboae who take bribes, I should soon not have a single sulgect 
Bacon unquestionably took presents, and sometimee 
from persons who had oases pending before him ; yet at least it 
cannot be shown that he was ever led by them to pervert 
justice. He was not avaricious; on the oontrary, be was 
free-handed to an excess. But his very liberality, his ex- 
travagance, his love of pomp and splendour, together with his 
negligence of all details, and his especial carelessness about 
pecuniary details, combined to lay him open to the same 
accusations which might have been more justly levelled against 
an ordinary corrupt and avaricious Judge. 

If we may trust an account of the Chancellor’s receipts for one 
quarter, ho had an income of more than £16,000,* or between 
£60,000 and £70,000 of our money. Yet he never had money 
enough for his extravagances. He loved to be attended by a large 
retinue of ** gentlemen waiters,” and when he was made Lord 
Chancellor, his increase of salary apparently so far fell beneath 
his expectation that he '*at one clap cashiered sixteen of his 
gallants.” A few months afterwards we find him applying to 
the King (Oct 1618), farm the profits of the Alienations as a 
reward that will ** a little waini the honour ” of the barony of 
Verulam, newly bestowed on him. Again he suggests (but " in 
a jest merrily,”) that the King might give him £2,000 out of a 
fine due from one Vanlorc, a creditor of bis ; and as this hint 
appears not to have been taken, he (again unsucoesi^uUy) 
requests Buckingham to obtain for him from the King the 
valuable privilege of ** making a Baron.” Among his various 
shifts to obtain money, the Lord Chancellor even stooped to 
borrow money from tboae who actually had, or were likely to 
have, causes before him, so that, at least on one occasion, he^ 

' Oardiiier, Ui^ry^ iii. 74-6 ; ii. 212. 

* Mr. Speddiogsayt gome where Uiat the logitiinate receipts wen iC2; 790 ; bathe 
isfen (from s re^rt that £20,000 were offered for the of&oe at the tfrae of EUea- 
msfeli reskmation) that the tkotaal reoents may have been £2,000 a year* But 
the Ijocd Gbanoellor'a aoconnta diow (Spedding, vi. 827} that Uie total of the 
moneys ceoeived from the 24th of June, 1618, tuT the 29th of September following 
amoonts to £|,160 12a. lOA As this woold be the least luoratire quarter, itwonld 
seem that hia annual receipts were not mneh lees than £20,000 a year, 
mm than £80,000 a year of our money. Elsewheve (vii. 206) Mr. Spading 
quotes from an old MS. referring to the year 1614, diowing that in that year the 
wm and aUowaaeea assigned to the Lord dumeellor were no mon than 
£1,047 15a, 
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to isstte a decree against a creditor from whom he had recently 
borrowed £500. 

Where the money all went may easily be conjectured from 
the evidence of the Clianoellor’s account book. From tluB it 
appears tbat| after cashiering *^mxtoon of his gallants'* six 
months before, he still had twenty-six gentlemen- waiters ” and 
other servants in proportion ; and that his annual expenditure 
fcMT mere "rewards'* — mostly gratuities given to servants and 
messengers for bringing him presents of grapes, j^easants, 
stags, &c. — ^was at the rate of £1,000 a year, or between £4,000 
and £5,000 of our inoney.^ Interspersed among the items of 
this profuse expenditure on footmen, arc disbun^etnents in- 
dicating that the Lord Chancellor was paying ten per cent, for 
petty loans, and that the bills of his tradesmen were discharged 
“in part.'** 

A large part of the receipts of the Lord Chancellor (in those 
days), as of other judicial ofScers, arose from presents and 
" gratifications paid by parties whose suit had boen decided. 
But this practice was already regarded as unsatisfactory by the 
better sense of the time ; and bad as it was, it was far less 
scandalous than the acceptance of a gift from any suitor whose 
cause was still pending, or was likely to return to the Court, Yet 
Bacon himself afterwards confessed that ho had taken presents 
under these latter circumstances. " Keep your Itands clean," said 
the Lord Chancellor (29 June, 1620), quoting Solomon against 
bribery in an impressive charge to Mr. Whitelock in the Court of 
Chancery, on the promotion of the latter to be Chief Justice of 
Chester ; but on the same day he made a final order in the case 
^ of a party from whom, two or throe days before, he had received 

* Bpedding, vi. 327-33S. 

’ liere is an extract from the account for the year 1018 (Spedding, vi. 838) : — 

J^Vn. S 9. d, 

8. Paid the La. Hicks for the interest of 2001b, for 6 months .... 10 0 0 
8. Paid Mr. Neave the upholster, in part of his bill of 04718. 79. 6d. 

20018., so there now retnaim due wnto him 44718. Ts. Od. . . . 200 0 0 

8. Paid Mr. Bate, haberdasher of small wares, in part of hia bill ..1000 

9. Paid Mr. Durant his bill for neoessaries for your Lps. use .... 0 18 0 

0. Bud Hr. Parkinson the Linen Draper by yonr Lp. order in part of 

Ai9 8»21of 15818. 50 0 0 

9. Paid Mr. Wade the Grocer by yonr Lp. order in part of hie HU 

Of 2018. 20 0 0 

9. Paid Mr. Harwood the Perfumer in full of all due to him till this 

present 9th of July 7 17 0 
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a purse of £100, having at different times received from her, 
pevderUe Ute, £310.^ 

On another occasion a French Wine Company had promised 
him £1,000 if he could break down a combination of vintners 
who refused to buy their wines ; and he attempted to gratify 
them by persuading the vintners. But afterwards, the business 
being referred to him by the King, as a matter that concerned 
royal customs, Bacon took up the matter more peremptorily, and 
imprisoned some of the most obstinate of the vintners; after 
which he received his thousand pounds. There is no proof of 
corruption in this, nor in any case that came before Bacon 
(except that of Dr. Steward's nephew quoted above); but 
there is abundant proof of a culpable inattention to ordinary 
rules of self-respect, and a strong suspicion that his extreme 
readiness to believe that what was convenient was also right, 
disposed him not to look too carefully into the sources of his 
receipts. 


§ 40 The Lord Chancellor's Fall 

When the King declared that he ** had grounded his judgment 
upon others who had misled him," all knew that the Lord Chan- 
cellor was now implicated. But he had not yet had an opportu- 
nity of defending himself against any specific charge when 
(14 March) a suitor presented a petition to the House of Com- 
mons, stating that, two years and a half before, the Lord 
Chancellor had received money frOm him for the better despatch 
of a pending suit. Conscious, but as yet only half conscious, 
that his conduct would not bear investigating, Bacon wrote on 
the same day to Buckingham : 

“ My very good Lord, 

** Your Lordship spake of Purgatory. I am now in it, but my mind is in 
a calm ; for my fortune is not my felicity. I know I have clean hands and 
a clean heart ; and I hope a clean house for friends or servanta But Job 
himself^ or whosoever was the justest judge, by such hunting for matters 
against him as both been used against me^ may for a time seem foul, 
j^edally in a time when greatness is the mark, and accusation is the game. 
And if this be to he a Chancellor, I think if the great seal lay upon 

^ Spedding, rii. 258. 
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Hounslow Heath, nobody would take it up. But the King and your Lord* 
idiip will, 1 hope, put on end to these miseries one way or other. And in 
troth that which I fear most is lest continual attendance and business 
together with these cares, and wont of time to do my weak body right this 
spring by diet and physic, will cast me down ; and then it will be thought 
feigning or fainting. But 1 hope in God 1 shall hold out. God prosper 
you.” 

A second accusation, of receiving money pendente liUt having 
been brought against the Lord Chancellor immediately after the 
first, the Commons (19 March), desired a conference with the 
Lords, “ having found abuses in certain eminent persons." Under 
this sudden shock Bacon’s health gave way, and the examination 
of witnesses proceeded in his absence. Although he had desired 
that his defence might bo reserved to him, a letter which he 
wrote to the King on the 25th shows that ho was gradually 
giving up all hope of defence. He still protests against being 
supposed to have perverted justice, and to have taken bribes as 
a depraved habit ; ” but he arlmits that he may have partaken 
of the abuse of the times ; finally, he makes himself an oblation 
to the King to ‘‘ do with me as may best conduce to the honour 
of your justice, the honour of your mercy, and the use of your 
service, resting as clay in’ your Majesty's gracious hands." 

The strange feature in this letter is that the writer appears to 
bo sincerely and lionestly under the impression that he is a 
single-hearted patriot, and quite amazed at the hostile feeling 
that he found rising up against him in both Houses. 

« When I enter into mynelf, 1 find not the matcnalo of such a IciiipeAt 
as is comen up<in me. I have been (as your Majesty knoweth best) never 
author of any immoderate counsel, but alw'ays desired to have things 
• carried euavibus modis. I have been no avaricious oppressor of the people. 
I have been no haughty, or intolerable, or hateful man, in my ccinversation 
or carriage. I have inherited no hatred from my father, but urn a gcHxl 
patriot bom. Whence should this be ? ” 

But the reader will find in the conclusion of this very letter 
an answer to the question, Whence should this be ? " For, with 
perfect truth, he adds this appeal to the King : " I have been 
everyefUT man, and counted myself but an usufructuary of myself, 
the property being yours " This was one reason why many in 
the House of Commons were not ill-pleased to see the great 
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Chancellor's fall ; he bad^ indeed, chosen to be '' the King’s man/’ 
and not the nation’s man.” Dispassionate and sensible political 
observers like Chamberlain had feared him as a dangerous 
instrument/’ and liad remarked on his ** new doctrine ” as to the 
Sling’s Prerogative ; and, in a manner all the more dangerous to 
the liberties of the people because it was mavibtts modu, he was 
gradually subjecting the Judges to the Crown, and steadily 
amplifying in the interests of the King those very powers which 
true lovers of English freedom desired to see gradually ex- 
tinguished, Moreover, men of common sense and ordinary 
morality were outraged by the contrast between the Lord 
Chancellor’s professions and actions. Never had any man 
lectured the judges upon a judge’s duties with more dignity and 
authority than he; and yet on the very day wlien he was teaching 
them to ** keep their hands clean/’ he was making an order in 
a case in wbicli he had taken gifts from suitors pendente lite- 
Again, in the matter of the Monopolies, he had shut his eyes to 
facts ; he had shown himself a friend ” to the Favourite’s 
friends, and bad allowed himself (though in company with 
others) to certify both to the legality and to the expediency of 
Patents, which — in the opinion of the House of (commons at all 
events — ^he ought to have known to be, if not illegal, at least 
inexpedient, and to which the King himself declared that he 
would never have assented if he had not been ** misled ” by his 
counsellors. Lastly — though this the House of Commons did 
not know, nor perhaps did even Coke suspect — he had de- 
liberately perverted justice in at least one case in the Court of 
Chancery, brow-beaten by the importunity of Buckingham. 
But what was known and patent to all was quite enough to 
make all lovers of justice and national liberty earnestly ^sire 
that an example should be made of the highly- gifted man who 
had sinned against these two great causes. It was not Coke's 
enmity, nor Cranfield’s resentment for past slights, it was Bacon's 
own conduct and policy that stirred up this storm in the Lower 
House against one whom almost all admired as much as they 
condemned. And no doubt many felt that in striking down tlie 
Lord Chancellor they were indirectly establishing a precedent 
for something like ministerial responsibility. Bacon, in 1607 
(see above, p. 140), defending in his high style the Prerogative 
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which the King derived from Ood HimBelf, and maintaining 
that the King was not ** aooomptable to Law/* had atigmatiaed 
as a democratic innovation, an attempt of the Parliament in old 
days to depose the Lord Chancellor " as hs ware an officer 

of the State and not of the King** The Oominons were not 
sorry now to show the Lord Chancellor that he would have done 
well to consider himself an officer of the State^ as wdl as an 
officer of the King. But this he had never done. In particular 
instances be had sacrificed the nation to the King's Favourite, 
and he had in all instances tried to go as far as possible in tho 
direction of magnifying the King's power to the detriment 
of the nation ; for these things they could not definitely attack 
him ; but indirectly they could punish him for these, by punish- 
ing relentlessly the definite acts that brought him under the 
charge of corruption. 

What answer the King returned to the Lord Chancellor’s letter 
we do not know ; but on the following day (26 March), going to 
the House of Lords, James left judgment wholly to them, de- 
claring his readiness to carry their sentence into execution* and 
to "strike dead” the three Monopolies principally complained 
of. Meanwhile, as Bacon’s illness increased upon him, be made 
his will (10 April), bequeathing his soul to Ood above, his 
bo<iy to be buried obscurely, his name to the next ages and to 
foreign nations. A slight token is left to Prince Charles, who is 
also to have the offer of the reversion of Qorhainbury and 
Verulam ; but no mention is made of the King or of Bucking- 
ham. It is possible that at this critical moment Bacon felt that 
his trust ai^t devotion had not been rewarded with the pro- 
tection which they deserved. At the same time he composed 
^ a prayer, in which, while making a general confession of 
"innumerable sins,” he also protests that he has been free 
from certain specified faults, and concludes with this particular 
confession : 

" Besides my innumerable sins, I cemfess Insfore thee that I am debtor tu 
thee for the gracious talent of thy gilts and graces, which I have neither 
put into a napkin, nor put it (as I ought) to exchangers, where it might 
have made best profit, but misspent it in things for which 1 was least fit ; 
so as 1 may tanily say, my soul hath been a stranger in the course of my 
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Recovering from his illness, he made notes for an interview 
with the King which was to take place on 16 April ; and there 
is a passage in these notes which, though cancelled by the writer, 
clearly shows that he felt his judicial conduct would not bear 
inspection. He begins by distinguishing three kinds of bribery, 
1st, bargain, or contract for reward, to pervert justice pendente 
lite ; 2nd, where the judge conceives the case to be at an end, 
but does not take sufficient care to ascertain this; 3rd, when 
the cause is really ended. As to the third class, he conceived it 
to bo no fault, though now, he adds, he is willing to be better 
informed; as to the second, he fears in some jiarticulars he 
may be faulty. But as to the first class — where at least we 
might have expected unqualified denial — he seems to have felt 
that whatever his motives might have been, his actions exposed 
him to the clxarge of corruption. This at least is a natural 
inference from some cancelled words in the MS. : 

** But, fur the first of them, I take myself to bo as innocent as any bom 
upon St. Innocent’s day in my heart \^Aml yet perA/ips, in some two or 
three of them^ the proof e way stand pregnant to the contrary].^ For the 
second, I doubt in some particulars 1 may be faulty ; and, for the last, 1 
conceived it to be no fault ; but therein I desire to be better informed 
that 1 may be twice penitent, once for the fact and again for the error.” 

In a subsequent letter to the King (21 April), begging that 
“ the cup may pass from him," he beseeches the King, if not by 
direct use of the Prerogative, at least by indirect infiuence, to 
quash the proceedings against him. The surrender of the Seal, 
accompanied by a general submission, will surely, he thinks, be 
a sufficiently severe punishment. The conclusion of his letter 
indicates that the writer (possibly in anticipation of the King’% 
intervention) has almost recovered bis self-complacency. % 

' I quote hrom the/rtft draft of the notes, Spedding, vii. 236. Prof. Qardiner 
iv. 88), quoting from tho samo draft, but (here alone, as far aa 1 
rsmemlwr) not from Speoding, but ftom Monta^’s edition of Bacon’s works 
(xvi note, G. O. G.), omits the oanoelled words, and makes no reference to them. 

The words **in my heart'* obviously deniana some antithesis ; my heart 
1 was guiltless though in appearanes ^ilty." In the second draft or improved 
version," aa Hr. Spading calls it, which probably represents mote nearly what 
Bacon ultimately said, the words run thus : — 

’*The first is, Of baigain, contract, or promise of reward, pendenis lUe, And 
this is properly called rsntUis senteniia, oroarairia or eorruptelas munerum. And 
of this my heart teik me I am innocent ; that 1 had no bribe or reward in my eye 
or thdiight, when 1 prononnoed any sentence or order." 
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** But because he that hath taken bribes is apt to give bribes, 1 will go 
further and present your Majesty with a bribe. For if your Majesty give 
me peace and leisure, and God give me life, I will present your Mcgesty 
with a gooil histoTy of England and a better digest of your laws.” 

But the King had taken the Chancellor at his word and hod 
no intention of preventing the course of justice from making 
the clay into a “ vessel of dishonour." 

Closely following his last letter to the King a general sub* 
mission was sent to the Upper House (22 April) entitled The 
humble submission and supplication of the Lord Chancellor." 
lie begins by expressing his satisfaction at the utility of the 
precedent, calamitous though it is for himself, because hereafter 
**the greatness of a Judge or Magistrate sholl be no sanctuary 
or protection of guiltiness," and because Judges will “ fly from 
anything that is in the likeness of corruption (though it wero 
at a great distance) as from a serpent." Ho understands that 
some justification is expected of him. He will offer none but 
that of Job : 

** For after Uic clear gubrniRsion and confeHctton which I gball now make 
unto your Lordships, I hoj>e I may say and justify with Job in these words ; 
/ have not hid my sin as did /l^am, nor cmcealed my faulUt in my hoeom. 
This is the only justification which I will Uf»e. 

“ It resteth therefore, that, without fig-leaves, I do ingenuously confess 
and acknowledge that, having understood the particulars of the charge, not 
formally fTt»m the House, but enough to inform my conscience and memory, 
I find matter sufficient and full, lK>th to move me to desert tlie defence, 
and to move your Lortlships to condemn ami censure me. 

“Neither will I trouble your Liinlships ,by singling those particulars 
which I think may fall off. 

Quid te exemitU' jurat oidnU ihidurtbue unaf^* 

He then shows at some length, by a story from Livy (** But 
herein 1 beseech your Lordships to give me leave to tell you a 
stoiy,") that moderate punishment may deter as effectually as 
mercilessness, and begs them to behold their chief pattern, the 
King our Sovereign, a King of incomparable clemency, and 
whose heart is inscrutable for wisdom and goodness : " 

“ Yoursdlves are either nobles (and compassion ever beateth in the veins 
of noble blood) or reverend Prelates, who are the servants of Him that 
would not break the bmised reed nor qnench the smoking flax. You aU 
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sit apou one high stage, and therefore oannot but be more imslble of the 
ohanges of the world and of the fall of any of high place, 

** Neither will your Lordships forget that there ore vitia t&mporif as well 
as viHa haminis, and tliat the beginning of reformations hath the contrary 
power of the pool of Bethesda ; for that had strength to core only him 
that was first cast in, and this hath commonly strength to hurt him only 
tliat is first cast in. And for my part I wish it may stay there and go no 
further. . . - 

And therefore my humble suit to your Lordships is, that my penitent 
submission may be my sentence and the loss of the Seal my punishment ; 
and that your Lordships will spare any further sentence, but recommend 
me to his Majesty’s grace and pardon for all that is past. Qod's Holy 
Spirit be amongst you.” 

It cannot but occur to those who have closely followed the 
narrative of the Lord Chancellor’s doings for the last few months, 
that he was strangely inconsistent in measuring out for Yelverton 
so ample a cup of bitterness for much less culpable acts, and in 
desiring that a Loi-d Chancellor, making a genoial submission 
in answer to charges of corruption, should demand that the cup 
should pass almost, if not altogether, from him. Yelverton’s 
sole fault (setting aside the unpardonable sin of being out of 
favour with Buckingham) was that he had made mistakes of 
judgment. Of corruption he was expressly acquitted. Yet his 
submission (mainly owing to Bacon’s opposition) was not allowed 
to stay the proceedings against him ; he was deprived of his 
office, fined £4,000, and sentenced to imprisonment in the Tower 
during the King’s pleasure ; and this sentence Bacon reports to 
Buckingham with the utmost satisfaction. 

It was not likely that the Lords would be moved by a few 
impassioned words, or by a story ” from Livy, to content them- 
selves with the sliglit and inadequate sentence which th^Lord 
Chancellor desired — a sentence which would have made them 
condoners of corruption in high places, and would have brought 
upon them the just indignation of the Lower House. When 
(24 April) Bacon's letter of submission was read to the Lords, 

No Lord ipoke to it, after it was read, for a long time.’’ At 
last the Lori <%amberlain Spoke: "The question is whefther 
this submission be sufficient to ground your Lordship’s judgment 
for a oensore, without further ezaminatioiL” Hie House having 
resolved itself into Committee to cmisider this, the twenty^thiee 
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charges of corruption were xead» and then the Lord Chancellor’s 
submission was read a second time. The Prince and Buck- 
ingham wished to accept the submission and to spare further . 
sentence; but they found no support Some would have ig- 
nored the submission altogether^ as being too late to stop 
proceedings, and too general to ground a censure. By declining 
to ** single out particulars,” and to rebut any possibly false or 
weak charges, Bacon might have seemed at first sight to have 
gained this great advantage, that he avoided the definite admis- 
sion of those charges which were true and strong. But it proved 
otherwise. It is not sufficient,” said the Lord Chamberlain ; 
*'for the confession is grounded upon a rumour .... Ho 
neither speaks of the particular charge, nor confesseth anything 
particular.” The same view was taken by Southampton, who 
pointed out that amidst many lengthy and general submissions 
and confessions there was no confession of corruption : He is 
charged by the Commons,” said Southampton, with corruption : 
and no word of confession of any corruption in his submission. 
It stands, with the justice and lionour of this House not to 
proceed, without the parties’ particular confession ; or to have 
the parties to hear the. charge, and we to hear the parties’ 
answer.” This was the only fair and reasonable course to 
adopt; and after some discussion it was decided that, instead 
of summoning him to hear the charges, the particulars should 
be sent to him (but without the " proofs and that be should 
be requested to send his answer with all convenient expedition. 
A letter from the Lord Chancellor to the Chief Justice excited 
some anticipation that he would defend himself: but, in answer 
to their inquiry on this point, there came back his written 
^inswer : 

The Lord Chancellor will make no manner of defence to the diarge, 
but meaneth to acknowledge corruption, and to make a particular confeiision 
10 every point ; but humbly ciuTes liberty that, where the charge is more 
full than he finds the truth of the fact, he may make declaration of the 
truth in such particulars ; the charge being brief and containing not all 
cueamstancea.'* 

For this purpose time was given him, and on 80 April 
there was read in the House of Lords a full and detailed 
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confession, admitting the truth of twenty-eight charges, of which 
about six imported the acceptance of money from suitors 
pendente Hie, The twenty-eighth charge is that ‘'The Lord 
Clianccllor Iiath given way to great exactions by his servants, 
both ill respect of private seals, and otherwise for sealing of 
Injunctions to which he replies, "I confess it was a great 
fault of neglect in me that I looked no better to my servants/' 
And there is attached to the particular confessions the following 
general statement : 

** 1 do confeHS that, in the points charged upon me, although they 
should he taken as myself liavc declared them, there is a great deal of 
comijition and neglect, for which I am heartily and ^lenitently sorry, and 
submit myself to the judgment, grace, and mercy of the Court” 

A coiLiinittoe of twelve of the Lords was at once sent to 
Bacon, to inform liim that they conceived it to be an ingenuous 
atul full confession, and to ask him whether the subscription 
Was in his hand, and whether ho adhered to it : " My Lords,” 
he replied, “it is my act, my hand, my heart. I beseech your 
Lonlshifis bo merciful to a broken reed.” The King was at 
once moved to sequester the Seal. The Lords who came to 
receive it (1 May) on finding him very ill, “wished it had been 
better with Inin ” His reply was, “ The worse the better. By 
the King s great favour I received the great Seal ; by my own 
great fault I have lost it.” 

On 2 May the Upper House agreed to proceed in the 
business of the Lord Chancellor. The Usher and Sergeant 
were ordered to summon him to appear in person on the 
following day; the Judges to be there in their robes (save one 
in each court), the Lower House to be sent for. The Ser]^|||ant 
to carry his mace and show it him, but not to carry it before 
him as he did when he had the Seal." But from this humilia- 
tion Bacon was to be spared. The Gentleman Usher and 
Mr. Sergeant reply that they find the Lord Chancellor sick in 
bed: ‘'He answered that he is so sick that he is not able 
to repair hither; that this is no excuse; for, if he had been 
well, he would willingly have come.” The Lords therefoi^ 
proceeded (S May) in his absence; and, instead of discriminating 
the charges (some of which referred to oomplimentaiy gifts 
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received afitr the end of a suit) they came to a general con- 
clusion that 'Hhe Lord Chancellor is guilty of the matters 
wherewith he is charged/^ It was probably felt, even by 
Bacon's best friends, that no good purpose would bo served by 
going again into the particulars of the several accusations 
against him : such a course might have destroyed the effect of 
his submission, and have embittered the feeling against him ; 
accordingly the resolution was passed mmim dissentiente. 
About the penalty there was much difference of opinion. There 
was an almost unanimous feeling that he ought to be dis- 
qualified for any public office : but the majority were successful 
in resisting the proposal to degrade him ; yet even the Earl of 
Arundel, who was one of his strongest supporters, declared ** his 
offences foul, his confession pitiful." In the end it was resolved 
that he should be fined £40,000, imprisoned in the Tower during 
the King's pleasure, declared incapable of any office, place, or 
employment in the State or Commonwealth, and that he should 
never sit in Parliament, nor come within the verge of the Court. 
It is at least creditable to Buckingham's constancy that to the 
last he stood by the fallen man who had served him only too 
well. When the question was put " whether these punishments 
above shall be infiicted upon the Lord Viscount St. Alban, or 
no,” it was “agreed, dimnticnie Lord Admiral.” 

Those who have followed Bacon's career with attention up to 
this point will not be surprised to find that, in spito of his 
public confession, ho did not, in his own heart, believe that he 
had been guilty of corruption And indeed we have already 
recognised that he ought certainly to be called guiltless, if “ cor- 
niption” meant merely the delil^rato perversion of justice for 
fhoney : but if the word is fitly used (as it must be) to denote 
the misconduct of a judge who, for any motives whatever — not 
money merely but “ Court or favour ” as poor Peyton expresses 
it ' — wrests justice to the wrong side, then the investigation of 
Dr. Steward’s case shows that Bacon cannot be pronounced 
inoomipt. However, that the fallen Chancellor himself in 
private took a brighter view of his own conduct, is proved by 
this sentence written by himself in cipher ; “ I was the justest 
judge that was in England these fifty years, but it was the justest 
^ See above, p. 28S. 
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sentence in Parliament that was these two hundred yearo.** 
Until it can be shown that Coke or Egerton reversed a legal 
decision to oblige a Favourite, or through some other corrupt 
motive, this self-acquittal cannot be accepted : but we may 
rearlily acknowledge that the prosecution of the charges of 
judicial misconduct was sharpened by political dissatisfaction 
with the Qovcrnmcut of which Bacon had made himself the 
instrument. 


§ 41 Bacon's Death 

The remaining five years of Bacon's life — “a long cleansing 
week of five years’ expiation and more,” as he himself calls it — 
wore divided between suing for nieam, and prosecuting hLs 
philosophical work. His impris^mment in the Tower, delayed 
at first owing to the state of his heulih^ was pressed by the 
Lonls (12 May) that the world may not think,” as Southampton 
said, ** our sentence is in vain.” But it lasted for no more than 
two (lays. Even two days were almost more than he could 
bear : and he implores the Favourite (31 May) for immediate 
release : 

** Good my Lobd, 

“ Procure Uie warrant for my discharge thi*» day. Death, I thank (hxl, 
is so far frrmi bein^ uiiw'elwrae to nic, us 1 hare callinl for it (as Christian 
rosohitirm would penait) any time these two months. But to die before 
the time of his Mieosty’s grace, and in this disgraceful place, is even the 
worst that could bo ; iind W'hcn 1 am dead, he is gone that was alwaya in 
one tenor, a true and perfect servant to his master ; and une that was never 
axiihor of any immoderate, no, nor unsafe, no (I will say it) nor unfortunate 
counsel ; and one that no temptation could ever make other than a tmsly, 
and lKK&esl| and thrice loving friend to your Tjordship ; and (howsoew 1* 
acknowlfwl^ the sentence just, and for reformation sake fit) the jui^Bst 
Chancellor that hath been in the five changes since Sir Nicholas Bacon’s 
time. Goil bless and prosper your Lordsliip, whatsoever become of me, 
Your Lordship’s true friend, living and dying, 

Fr. St. Alrae. 

** Tower, diet May, 1321.*’ 

Released from the Tower he is at once himself agtun, and 
(with bis usual irresistible restlessness and sernguineness) implmr- 
ing (4 June) tp be employed hy the King. To the last he never 
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seemed to understand that in declaring him incapable of public 
office, and excluding him from tlie 00011 ; and from bis phme in 
Parliament, the Zionls had deliberately intended to dis(|uaUfy 
him for the post of coniiilential ailviser to the King, and that 
the King could not replace him in his old position without 
setting himself in opposition to their decision. 

“ I heartily thank your Loivli*hip fur me (*utof priHon ; anil, now 

my budy is out, my mind iieverth<def» will be #*tin in prison, lill I may be. 
on my feet t« do bin Majesty and your I^rirdMliip fsiithful servicM*. Wherein 
your Lordship, by the j»niee of Oud, shall finil that my tulversily hath 
neither spent nor pent my spirits, (lud prcmpi-r you.'* 

In tlu; same cheerful s]>irii he writes (4 June) to the King : 

“ I humbly tliank y«»nr Miyesty for my liberty, without which timidy 
j^miit any further yrace would have come too late. Ihil your M.'yi*Kty, tliiit 
dill shed (earn in I lie be^u'nnin^ of jtiy trouble, will I hi»])f» sherl the dew of 
your >rrace an<l >jo»KintfHS ujum me in the einl. Let me live to serve yon ; 
else life is but the sliudow of death t4>, 

Vour Maj«isly*s inont dovote<l Movaul, 

Ku. St, Amian. ’ 

His fine, being assignetl by the King to some of his friends, 
was an actual benefit to him, in that it protected his property 
even from the just claims of his creditors by the sludter <if the 
prior royal claim. But be bad now to live on the scraps of 
Ins former fortunes. The Provostship of Eton W’us <lenied to 
him, and he hud to jmrt with York llouse and Gorhambury 
and retire once more to chambers in Gray's Inn. 

Letters of this period t?xhibit him struggling against the 
dnilux of adversity. ** 1 do not think/' he says, "any except a 
Turk or a Tartar would wish to have another chop out of me.” 
An additional sting was added to his calamities by the attitude 
of Buckingham, who— manifestly regarding his friend's political 
career as now concluded — intimated that he could no longer 
need York House, and offered to buy it of him. Bacon's refusal 
so alienated the Favourite, that he no longer stood his friend 
with the King, and even declined to see him. The following 
letter is the first draft (for two other copies were written before 
Bacon could cool down enough to write with such moderation 
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as not altogether to break with bis former patron) of the pss* 
sionate protest in which he declares that to give up his father^s 
house, the house where he himself was bom, would be a second 
sentence : 

** Mr Lord, 

** I say to niyaelf that your Lordship hath forsaken me, and I think I 
am one of the last that findeth it, and in nothing more tbnn that twice at 
London your Lordship would not vouchsafe to see me, though the latter 
time I begged it of you. 

** If your Lordship take any insatisfaction about York House, good my 
liord, think of it better ; for I assure your Lordship that motion was to 
me as a second sentence, for I conceived it sentenced me to the loss of 
that which I thought was saved from the fornier sentence, wliich is your 
love and favour. But sure it could not be that pelting matter, but the 
being out of sight, out of use, and the ill othces done mo perhaps by such 
os have your ear. Thus I think and thus I speak ; for I am far enough 
from any baseness or detracting, but I shall ever love and honour you, 
howsoever I be, 

** Your forsaken friend and freed servant, 

“ Fh. St. Alban.** 


Soon afterwards we find him writing a petition to the Lords 
in which he describes his wretchedness in language that might 
have been borrowed straight from Lear, " I am old, weak, ruined, 
a very subject of pity appealing again and again to Bucking- 
ham for help ; declaring that he is cast for means ; ” and lastly 
— as if a piece of paper with the King's name on it could cure 
the disease from which his good name had suffered — ^imploring 
a royal pardon ** to the end that blot of ignominy may be 
removed from me and from my memory with posterity, that I 
die not a condemned man, but may be to your Majesty, as von td' 
God, nam ereatura/* But these few extant letters in which 
he appears complaining, petitioning, and piteously supplicating, 
^do not represent the deeper current of his life. He was now 
steadily devoting himself to labours for which he was better 
fitted than for politics or state-triak At the time when his guilt 
had first been brought home to him, he had particularly deplored 
as his greatest offence his fault in mispending the talent of his 
gifoai^ graces in things forwhich he was le^ fit Now he was 
resolved to make amends ; and these five years of humiliation 
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brought forth a rich crop of literary work, which testifies that 
the days of his fall were not spent in repinings and supplications. 
Whatever language of irritation or importunity he may have 
occasionally used to the great persons from whom bo hoped to 
obtain favours, all his most intimate friends — those who knew 
him in the privacy of his domestic life — concur in praising the 
patience and good tem])er with which ho met odvorsity, and the 
unruffled perseverance with \rhich ]io pursued bis philosophic 
studies. 

The Dc An^entis, the completed edition of the JSssaj/s, the 
History of Henry VIL, and the Dtalof/nc on a Hofy War, beside 
the Sylva Sylvarum, and a number of tracts (intended as con- 
tributions to the Natural Histoi^y without which his Noimm 
Organum could not be applied to action) all proceeded from his 
pen during those five years of enforced retirement. When a 
comparison is made between these literary fruits of his downfall 
and the barrenness of the years of his official greatness, one is 
U'mpted to wish either that he hacl never become groat, or that 
his greatness and bis downfall had come earlier. If he had 
carried out his intention long ago expressed (perhaps in a tran- 
sient fit of siillcnnesa) to his uncle Burghlcy, to retire to Cam- 
bridge and there to become “ a sorry bookmaker," how much 
we might have gained from the books he would have written, 
how easily could we have dispensed with the few papers of 
politi(uil advice that he would have left unwritten, and how 
gladly should we miss his name in the state trials that be would 
not have conducted ! One consolation was still left to him amid all 
his troubles and humiliations — the delusion of bright anticipa- 
tions. Fond though he was of declaiming against hope — all 
4iope at least except that which looked forward to a life beyond 
the grave — he was himself one of the most conspicuous examples 
of the sustaining power of the virtue which he despised. He was 
hopeful and hopefully employed to the very last. 

In the summer of 1625, when the plague was raging in 
London, he seems to have been seriously ill : yet he writes to a 
foreign correspondent, one Father Fulgentio, in a spirit of com- 
placent satisfaction with his past philosophic work, mingled 
with ardent expectations of future success. He cannot indeed 
complete the Natural History, which he intends to form 
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the Third Part of hia Indaaraiio. That is plainly a work for a 
King, or a Pope, or some college or order, and cannot be done, 
— not at least as it should be done — by a private man^s industry. 
But he trusts to complete all the rest, except the Second 
Philost^phtjy whicdi is to form the Sixth Part of the InstaureUio ; 
and 1 h 3 is 8upix)rted by hope, partly because the nobility of the 
work seems fit to obtain God's sanction, partly ''because of the 
ardour and constancy of my own mind, which, in this pursuit, 
has not grown old nor cooled in so great a space of time ; it 
being now forty years, as I remember, since I composed a 
juvenile work on this subject, which with great confidence and 
a magnificent title I named the Greatcd Birth of Time*' 

One of the strongest helps that a man can have in the time 
of trouble seems to have l)cen denied to Bticon. No record in 
any letter or document hitherto has attested that his wife 
syiniNithised with liis pursuits, or sliureil any of his aspirations. 
Her name is scarcely ineutionod in his voluminous correspon- 
dence, exctjpt in a letter indicating that her convenience, as well 
as his own, rtxjuired that York House should be retained. But 
ihv. conclusion of the will which ho made (December, 1625) not 
long Ix'foro his death, revukexl "for just and groat causes the 
provision made for her in her former part, and leaves her '* to 
her right” only. 

The same docuin<»ut aifonls one more curious and final 
instance of his sanguine tem]>crantcut, and of his ignorance of 
money matters. After making provision for several legacies, 
amounting to three or four thousand ix>UDds, he conceives there 
will bo a *• good round surplusage,” out of which he proceeds to 
onflow two lectureships in either of the two Universities. One 
of those locluro.s is to be on Natural Philosophy, and he trust) 
that the salary of neither will l>e below £200 a year. it 

was not flestined that any Professorship should perpetuate the 
name of Verulam or St, Alban at Cambridge or Oxford. The 
pniceods of his estate amountei! to little more than £7,000, 
while his debts amounted to £20,000, and neither the " good 
round Surplusage'’ nor the lectureships ever had any other 
than an imaginary existence. 

Not mwy days of life now remained for him, and his last letter 
expUins the cause of his death. Biding from London to High- 
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gate, toward the end of March, 1626, on a sunny day when he was 
turning in his mind certain experiments concerning the conser- 
vation and induration of bodies, he was seized with a desire to 
tiy the effect of snow in preserving flesh from putrefaction. He 
alighted fnun his coach at a cottage where, as the story goes, 
he bought a fowl, and with his own handa stuffed it with snow. 
A chill and sudden sickness supervening, forced him to ivaort at 
once to the neighbouring house of Lord Arundel ; and there, 
in ignorance of his approaeliiug eiul, he dictates a letter to the 
host wliose hospitality ho had bi^eii compelled to claim. 

“My very coon T^)nD, 

“ I wan liki'ly lo have had the fortune of Cuiiii* Plinius the edder, 
who h»Mt his lifi^ bv trviu{j; iin ex]M*riineiit u)»oui the hurnin).; of the 
mountain Vitr 1 wiis deniroiiH to try nn <‘X]»eriment or two, 

touehiiij' the i onHt'rvn! ion and iiiduratinn of hodiea. Ah for the ex|H»Hiiient 
it KUocecMitMl ex<vediiij;Iy well ; but in the journey (between London 
and iligh^ah.*) 1 wuh taken with nueh a fit of casting, an 1 knew not 
whether it were the stone, or some surfeit, or eold,or iiideiHl atoueh of them 
all three. But when I came to your Lortlshijrs htaise I was not able to go 
buck, and tUendorii was fi»reed to take up my lodging lierc^, where yonr 
hoUM'kw'per is very ear«.‘ful and diligent ahunt me ; whieh 1 a«Hurc*, myHtdf 
your Lonlship will not f»nly panhm t4iwar«l» him, but think the better of 
him for it. For indeed y<nir* Lsuxlship’s hoiiw wiis happy to me ; ami 1 
kiss your noble hands for the welcome wliieh I am sure you give me 
Uj it. 

“ I know liow unfit it is for me t4> write? to your Lordshi]) with any t»ther 
hand tlian mine own ; but in troth iny fingers are so disjointed with this 
fit of HickiK?ss,thHt 1 cannot sWadily hold a pern” 

Those fingers were never to hold a pen again. Hu died on 
the morning of Easter Sunday, 9 April, 1626. 


§ 42 Bacon at Home 

Before proceeding to discuss Bai?on*s character, it seems fair 
to hear the best that can be said about him by a witness wbo 
knew him very well, or at all events had very good ox>purtunitieB 
for knowing him ; and such testimony we find in the brief 
memoir about him comix>sed by his chaplain, Dr. Bawley. 
M aking allowance for a little courtiiness, a little disposition to 
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omit or gloss over anything unpleasing or ungraceful,^ a little 
excess of admiration, and here and there, perhaps, a tinge of 
obsequiousness such as may fairly be pardoned in a Lord 
Chancellor’s chaplain, we can hardly deny that the writer felt a 
real and hearty affection for his great patron. The memoir 
scarcely touches on Bacon’s public career, at all events during 
the reign of James; but the latter portion of it gives some 
quaint and interesting details about his domestic life and habits, 
and illustrates the feelings with which he was regarded by his 
dependents and familiar friends. We have seen Bacon in the 
Law Courts, in the Star Chamber, in Parliament, and in what 
may be described as the King’s Cabinet ; we are now to see 
him as he appeared to his chaplain at home. 


“There is a commemoration :liie m well to hifl abilities and virtues as to 
the course of his life. Those abilities which commonly single in other 
men, though of prime and observable parts, were nil conjoined and met in 
him. Those arc, sharpnenn of wit, memory, judgment, and elocution. For 
the former three his books do abundantly speak them ; which with what 
sutliciency ho WTOte, let the world judge ; but with what celerity he wrote 
them, 1 can beat testify. But for the fourth, his elocution, I will only set 
down what I heard Sir Walter Raleigh once speak of him by way of com- 
parison (whose judgment may well be trusted), 7'hai the Earl of Salisbury 
was an ejrcellent speaker, but no good jusnman; that the Earl of Northampton 
(the Lord Henry Hmoard) teas an excellent penman, but no good speaker ; 
hut that Sir Francis Bacon teas eminent in both, 

“ I have been induced to think, that if there were a beam of knowledge 
derivetl from Qod upon any man in these modem times, it was upon him. 
For though he was a great reader of books, yet he had not his knowledge 
from books,''' but from some grounds and notions from within himself ; 
which, notwithstanding, he vented with great caution and circumiqpecticm. 
His book of Instauratio Magna * (which in his own account was the chiefes^ 

^ Rawley avoids, for example, any mention of the pecuniary ditBcult(|p to 
which Bacon was r^ucod in his later years $ and ho not only omits aU referwee 
to the domeatio difference which Anally induced Bacon to revoke in his last will 
the dispoMtioDs previously made in his wife's favour, but even “speaks of their 
mariiea litb in terms which almost exclude the supposition of any (diffexenoe).'* — 
Spedding, vii. 524, 538, 

^ v.f. not books only : Hbris Umen eolis eeknUani euam deprompe i m 

herndguagaam eeneedere lieU. This and the following notes (except where bracketed ) 
are from Mr. Speddinj^ W^orks, i. 10->18. 

* For IiwksumUo Magna in thie place, and also for JnetauraHon a few linea 
further on, the Latin version substitutes Novum Oryanum^ Bawley, when he 
spoke of the /nstaurtUum, was thinking no doubt of the volume in which the 
Jvemm Of^niiwi first ^pesred, and wluch contains sU the pieces that stand in 
this edition lieforc the Jfe j^ugmentis. 
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of bia works) was no slij^ht imagination or fancy of hU brain, but a aetUed 
and concocted notion, the production of many years’ labour and travel. 1 
myself have seen at the least twelve copies of the Inttauratiwk^ revised 
year by year one after another, and every year altered and amended in the 
fhone thereof, till at last it came to that model in which it w'os committed 
to the press ; as many living creatures do lick their young ones, till they 
bring them to their strength of limba 

** In the composing of hia books he did rather drive at a masculine and 
clear expression than nt any fineness or affectation of phrases, and would 
often ask if the meaning were expressed plainly enough, os being one that 
accounted words to be but subservient or ministerial to matter, and not the 
principal. And if his style were polite,' it was because he would do no 
otherwise. Neither was he given to any light conceits, or descanting upon 
words, but did ever purposidy and industriously avoid them ; for ho held 
such things to be but digressions or diversions from the scope intended, and 
to derogate from the w'eight and dignity of the style. 

He w'os no plodder upon books ; though he read much, and that with 
great judgment, and rejection of impertinences incident to many authors ; 
for he would ever interlace a moderate relaxation of his mind with his 
studies, os walking, or taking the air abroad in his coach or some other 
befitting recreation ; and yet he would lose no time, inasmuch os upon his 
first and immediate return he would fall to reading again, and so suffer no 
moment of time to slip from him without some pre8f3nt improvement. 

His meals were refections of the ear os well as of the stomach, like the 
Nodes Aiticae, or C'owviriVt Deipfio sophislarum^ wherein a man might be 
refreshed in his mind and understanding no less than in his body. And 1 
have known some, of no mean parts, that have professed to make use of 
their note-hooks when they have risen from his table. In which conversa- 
tions, and otherwise, he was no dashing ’ man, as some men are, but ever a 
countenancer and fosterer of another man’s parts. Neither was he one that 
would appropriate the speech wholly to himself, or delight to outvie others, 
but leave a liberty to the co-assessors to take their turns. Wherein he 
would draw a man on, and allure him to speak upon such a subject, os 
wherein he was particularly skilful, and would delight to speak. And for 
^himself, he contemned no man’s observations, but would light his torch 
at every man’s candle. 

His opinions and assertions were for the most part binding, and not 

^ The latin version adds : Siquidan apud nosiraUs eloquU Analicani artffex 
AadUta esi, 

* 111 the Latin vendou Bawley adds gentle exercise on horseback and playing at 

bowls: JBfuitationem, non cUam sed gldborwn H id genus 

exereUia, 

* The word dash " is used here in the sense in which Costard uses it In Low’s 
Labour's LosL There, ain't shall please you ; a foolish mild man ; an honest 
man, look you, and soon dashed,** Bawley means that Bacon was not a man who 
used his wit as some do, to psU his nsighheurs out tjjf eeufUenanes : ConximsnUum 
neminsm aui alios eoUoqu^ium pudore suffundete ghmae siH dusdi, sieut 
nmnuUi gesHunt. 
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contradicted by any ; ri'itlici like oracles than discourses ; which may be 
imputed eitlier to the well wei|;;lnng of his sentence by the scales of troth 
and reason, or else to the reverence and estimation wherein he was com-^ 
monly had, that no man would contest with him ; so that there was no 
argumentation, or />ro and am (os they term it), at his table : or if there 
chanced to be any, it was carried with much submission and moderation. 

“ I have often observed, and so Imve other men of great account, that if 
lie had occasion to repeat another man’s words after him, he had an use and 
faculty to dross them in better vestments and apparel than they bad before ; 
HO that the author should hud his own speech much amended, and yet the 
substance of it still retained ; as if it had beeji natural to him to use good 
forms, as Ovid spake of his faculty of versifying, 

A7 qvofl tmh’hiim scnhi rc, cr^f. 


** When Ills oflice called him, ns he w^as nf the kind’s conns**! learned, to 
charge any otboiders, either in criminals or capitals, he was never of an 
insulting and domineering nature over them, but always tender-hearted, 
ami carrying himself decently towards the parties (though it was his duty 
to charge them home), but yet as one that looked upon the example with 
the eye <»f severity, but uj>on the person with the eye of pity and compassion. 
And in civil business, as he was counsellor of estate, he had the Wt w'ay 
of advising, not engaging his master in any precipitate) or grievous coun^es, 
but in moderate and fair proceedings ; the king wlu>m be served giving 
him this tesliuiony, IViat he ert^r dmlt in hun'mens suavibus inodis ; whhh 
was the way that was fitost avronlhig to his own heart, 

“ Neither was he in his limn Jess gracious with the subject tlian with his 
fmvereign, H«» vras ever acceptable to the fb * 11:^6 of Conimons' when be 
was a meiulH^r thereof. Being the king's att/>rney, and cliosen to a place 
in Parliament, lie was nllow’inl and dispensed with to sit in the House ; 
which was not permitted to other attorneys. 

And as he was a good servant to his master, being never in nineteen 
years’ service (as himself averred) rebuked by the king for anything 
relating to His Majesty, so he was a good master to his servants, and 
rewarded their long attendance with gooil places fit’cly • when they fell into# 
his power ; which was the cause that so many young gentlemen of blood 
and quality sought to list themselves in his retinue. And if 
abused by any of them in their places, it was only the error of the good- 
ness of hie nature, but the badges of tlieir indiscretions and intemperances. 

“This lord was religion.^ for though the world be apt to suspect and 
prejudge great wits and politics to have somewhat of the atheist, yet he 
was conversant with God, ns appeareth by several passages throughout' the 

^ The liStin reman adds, «n quo saepe ptroravit^ non sine magno applaurt, 

* OratiSt in the Latin Tcrsion ; ie. without taking any money for them, an 
unusual thing in Bacon's time, when the sale of offices was a principal source of 
all great mena incomes 
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vLole enrrent of liis writings. OtlM^rwise be fthoiild have crossed his own 
principles, which were, That a UUU i^tilo»ophy tttakeih men apt fc> fttrffef 
(r^, a$ atfributinff too mueh fo $eeond caueen ; bat the depth of philoiophif 
hringedi a man back h God again. Now I am sure there is no man that 
will deny him. or accoiiiit othcrwii^ of him, but to have him been a deep 
philosopher. And not only so ; but he was able to render u reman of the 
hope which was in hintf wliich that writing of his of the Con/eeeion tf the 
Faith doth abundantly testify. He n^paired frcH|uently, wdien his health 
would permit him, to the service of the church, to hear sermons, to the 
administration of the Hticmuient of the blessed l>ody and blood of Christ ; 
and died in the true faith, established in the church of England, 

“ Tliis is most true — he was fivt* from malice, whicli (as he said himself) 
he nerer bred nor fed? He was no revenger of injuries; which if ho had 
minded, he had both opportunity atnl phice high enough to have done it. 
He was no heaver of men out of their places, as delighting in their ruin 
and undoing. He v?as no dcufamer of any man to his prince. One day, 
when a great statesman was newly dead, that had not been Ins friend, the 
king asked him, Wiutt he thought of that lord which was gone f ho answered. 
That he would never hare wade Jlis Majestifs estate hethT^ but he was 
sure he would have kept it from being worse ; which w/is tlui worst ho 
would say of him : which I reckon not among his moral, but hi's Christian 
virtues.'* 

** His fame is greater and sounda louder in foreigii parts abroad, tlian at 
home in his own nation ; thereby verifying tliat divine sentence, A prophet 
is not without honour^ save in his own countnfy and in his own house.. 
Concerning which I wdll give you a tosU? only, out of a letter written from 
Italy (the siorehouKC of refined wits) to the late Earl of Devonshire, then 
the Lord Candish ; I will erpeel the new essays of my Lord Chancellor fiarun, 
as also hie liistrrry^ with a great deal of desire^ and whatsom'er else he 
shall compose : but in particular of his f/tHtury I promise myself a thing 
perfect and singular^ esjfCA'ially in JJenry the l^erenth, where ha may eser^ 
rise the talent of his divine umhrstanding. This lord is more and more 
known^ and his hooks here, more and more delighted in ; and those men 
that have more than ordinary knowledge in ttuman affairs esteem him one of 
, the most capable spirits if this age : ami he is hmly such. Now his fame 
doth not decrease w’ith days .unce, but rather incn*.ase. Divers of his works 
have been anciently and yet lately tmnslate<l into other tongues, both 
learned and modern, by foreign pens. Several persons of quality, during 
his lordship^s life, crossed the seas on piiri)OHe to gain an opportunity of 
seeing him and discoursing with him ; whereof one <uiTried his lordship’s 


^ ** He said he had breeding swans and feeding swans ; but for maljce, be 
neither bred it nor fed it.*' — From a Gommonplaee book of Dr. liawley's in the 
Lambeth Library. 

s [Bnt see above, pp. 174, 175. Dr. Bawley appears not to have known, or to 
have forgotten the worst that Bacon could say ot Cccil.**J 
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picture from head to foot ' over with him into France, as a thing which he 
forenaw would be much desired there, that bo they might enjoy the image 
of hie person as well as the images of hie brain, his books. Amongst the 
rest, Marquis Fiat, a French nobleman, who came ambassador into England, 
in the beginiiing of Queen Mary, wife to King Charley was taken with an 
extraonliriary desire of seeing him ; for which he made way by a friend ; 
and when he came to him, being then through weakness confined to his 
bed, the marquis saluted him with this high expression. That hi$ lordthip 
had been ever to him like i/ie angele, of whom he had often heard^ and 
read much of them in booke^ hat he never eaw them. After which they 
contracted an intimate acquaintance, and the marquis did so much revere 
him, that besides his frequent visits, they wrote letters one to the other, 
under the titles and appellations of father and son. As for his many 
salutations by letters from foreign worthies devoted to learning, I forbear 
to mention them, because that Ls a thing common to other men of learning 
or note, together with him. 

“ But yet, in this matter of his fame, I spenk in the comparative only, 
and not in the exclusive. For his reputation is great in his own nation 
also, especially amongst those that are of a more acute and sharper judge- 
jiieiit ; which I will exemplify but with two testimonies and no more. 
The former, when his Hwtory (f King Henry the Se^renlh was to come forth, 
it was delivered to the old Lord Brook, to be perused by him ; who, when 
he had dispatched it, returned it to the author with this eulogy, Commend 
me to my loni, and l/id him take care to get good paper atui ink^ for the 
in xncomparahle. The 4»ther shall be that of Doctor Samuel Collins, 
late provost 4>1' King’s College in Cmnbridge, a man of no vulgar wit, who 
affirmed unto me,* That when he had read the book of the Advancement of 
Learning, he found himself in a case to begin his studies aneiv, and that He 
had lost all the time of his studying before. 

It hath been desired that something should be signified touching his 
diet, and the regimen of his health, of which, in regard of his universal 
insight into nature, he may perhaps be to some an example. For bis diet, 
it was rather a plentiful and liberal diet,' as his stomach would bear it, than 
a restrained ; which he also commended in his book of The History of Life 
and Death, In his younger years he was much given to the finer and ^ 
lighter sorts of meats, os of fowls, and such like ; but afterward, when be 
grew more judicious,’ he pi'eferred the stronger meates such as the shatHifles 
afforded, as those meats which bred the more firm* and substantial juices of 
the body, and less disnpable, upon which he would often make his meal, 
though he had other meats upon the table. You may be sure he would not 

’ This picture was presented to him by Bacon himself^ according to the Letin 
version. 

’ In the Latin venion Rawley has thought it worth while to add that thii may 
have been aaid playfolly : Sive fssHve sioe serw, 

* More judicious (that is) by experience and observation : eaeperieniid edoeius is 
the expression in the lAtin version. 
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neglect that himself, which he so much extolled In his writings, and that 
was the use of nitre ; whereof he took in the quantity of about three grains 
in thin warm broth every morning, for thirty years together next before his 
death. And for physic, he did indeed live physically, but not miserably ; 
for he took only a maceration of rhubarb,^ infused into a draught of white 
wine and beer mingled together for the space of half an hour, once in six or 
seven days, immediately before his meal (whether dinner or supper), that it 
might dry the body lesw ; which (os he said) did carry away frequently the 
grosser humours of the body, and not diminish or carry away any of the 
spirits, as sweating doth. And this was no grievous thing to take. As for 
other physic, in an ordinary way (whatsoever hath been vulgarly spoken •) 
he took not His receipt for the gout, which did constantly ease him of 
his pain within two hours, is already set down in the end of the Natural 
HtBlory. 

It may seem the moon hod some principal place in the figure of his 
nativity : for tlie moon was never in her passion or eclipsed, but he was 
suiprised with a sudden fit of fainting ; and that, though he obscuwud not 


’ In the Latin version Hawley gives the quantity : Rhabarbari aesq^iid/rachmam. 

^ (Hawley's words indicate that Bacon was popularly supposed to l>oa constant 
valetudinarian, aii<l certainly the Memorise Videtuditiis (l^pedding, iv. 7H — 9) 
in his Covimentariua Js’olulua would lead us to infer that ho was in the habit of 
watching his own constitution and symptoms very attentively. 

** 1 doe find notliing to induce stopping more and to fill the head and to induce 
languishing and distost and fevrous disposicion more I say then any manor of 
offer to sleep at afternoon, eythcr yiiiinediatidy after dyuncr or at 4 of clock. 
And I could never yet fyiid rcsolucion and strength enough in my self to 
inhibit<» it. 

*' I have fownd a dyett to feed of boyld meat, coole salletts, abstinence of 
wyne, to doe me luucn good, but it may not l>e contynued for palling and 
weakenyiig my stomach. 

** 1 have fownd good of 3 spooncfulls of Syrope of vinegar simple or {aic) syrope 
of lemons taken yniediately before supper, for tt (luickneth appetite and raisetli 
y* expulsive vertue for any remayn of collection in y* stomach. 


** I have ever had opinion that some comforting drink at 4 a clock howre 
is the howre of my languishing were proper for me. " 

Still more sug^tive is the manner in w)iich« valetudinarian note is suddenly 
interpolated in the midst of other notes about ** forms,** i.e. retorts, witticisms, 
Ac. (Speddtng. iv. 67). 

" To send message of complem^ to my La. Doreett the wydowe, 

**/o. Princes when in justs triumphes or games of victorye men deserve crownes 
for their iierfourmance, doe not crown them beloo whear they perfourmed but 
calleth them up. So Go<l by death *’ [evidently a note applying to Lord Dorset 
and intended for the consolation of Lady Dorset]. 

**/o. It is not for me to seek this without your favour but rather to desire your 
fkvour without it. 

** ff^hen 1 UKU lojBt cA Qorhambury I was taken much ta^ my sympknne qf 
melancholy and dout of ^aent perilU / found U find by occcution of aoppe saeke 
taken midde meal and U eoniynued me that night and next momyng, but 
note it cleared and went from me without purge and I turned right and dieptaed ef 
myeeV, 

-A My L. Chanc. will not ayd legacies of mariage where the woman is 
gott away without y* consent of her flrendes, and his By woord is, Yf you provyde 
flesh for your self provyde bresd likewise."] 
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nor took any previous knowledge of the eclipse thereof ; and as soon as the 
eclipse ceased, he was restored to his former strength again. 

** He died on the niikth day of April in the year 1626, in the early morn- 
ing of the day then (xilebrated for our Saviour’s resurrection, in the sixty- 
sixth year of his age, at the Earl of Arundel’s house in Highgate, near 
Londoij, Ut which place he casually repaired a week before ; God so ordaining 
that be should die there of a gentle fever, accidentally accompanied with a 
great cold, whereby the deduxion of rheum fell so plentifully upon his 
breast, that he died by suffocation ; and was buried in St. Michael’s ('^biirch 
at St. Albans ; being tlie place designed for his burial by his lost will and 
testament, both because the bmly of his mother wa.s interred there, and 
bncauHc it was the only church then remaining within the precincts of old 
Verulam : vrhere he hath a iiioiiument erected for him in white marble 
(by the care and gratitude of Sir Thomas Meautys, knight, formerly liis 
lf)nlship’s secretary, afterwards clerk of the King's Honourable Privy 
Council under two kings) ; representitig his full portraiture in the posture 
of study itig, with an inscription composted by tliat accomplished gentleman 
and rare wit, Sir Henry Wotton. 

“ But liowsocver his body was morhil, yet no doubt bis memory and 
works will live, an4l will in all probability lust as long as the world lastetb. 
In order to which 1 have endeavoured (after my poor ability) to do this 
lionour to his lordship, by way of conducing to the same.” 


It is possible that Hawley's reticence on the straits to which 
his patron was reduced led him to omit a “ memorable relation," 
which he reported to Tenison as an illustration of Bacon ’s 
patience during his last five years of atlversity. One day Bacon 
WJis dictating to Dr. Riiwlcy^ stune experiments in his S^/ra. In 
the midst of his work a friend called in to bring him a final 
answer concerning some grunt from the King, from wliich Bacon 
had hoped to repair his fortunes : “ His friend told him plainly 
tliat he must thenceforth dos{>air of that grant, how much soever 
his fortunes needed it. £e it so, said his Lordship ; and then he 
dismissed his friend very cheerfully, with thankful acknowkdg- 
xnents of his service. His friend being gone, he came straightway 
to Dr. Hawley and .said thus unto him, Well, sir, you bminm 
won't go on : let go on with this, for this is in our power. 
And then he dictated to him afresh for some hours, without 
the least hesitancy of speech or discernible interruption of 
thought.” 

Similar testimony is borne by his apothecary and secretary, 
Peter Boener, who was in his service till the beginning of 1623 : 
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Though his fortune may have changed^ yet I never saw any 
change in bis mien, his words, or bis deeds, towards any man. 
Ira tnim haminu nm implei justitiam Dd : but he was always 
the same both in sorrow and joy, as a philosopher ought to be.’* 


§ 43 Bacon’s Chabactkr : the Problebc 

In well-known words, Bacon has bequeathed his “ name and 
memory to men’s charitable sjieeches, and to for»3ign nations, 
and the next ages.” It is a pity he could not have bequeathed 
it to the great dramatist who died ton years before him ; for 
none but Shakespeare could do justice to the singular and 
complex combinations of good and evil in this strange character. 
Some of the evil of it may ho gathered from almost every 
chapter (except tlie last) of the preceding najTativc ; much more 
from a detailed study of his own letters ; and most of all from 
his private notes ; for never was man franker in committing to 
paper his own defects and infirmities. On the other hand, 
many of his better characteristics cannot receive groat pro- 
minence in a biography dealing mainly with definite and im- 
portant fiu'ts and utterances. I have not knowingly omitted a 
single good or kind action of any importance that is recorded 
in Mr. Hpedding’a copious biography to have been performed by 
him : but naturally the correspondence of a Lord Chancellor 
and a philosopher turns on political or philosophical subjects, 
and not on the quiet amenities or philanthropies of the inner 
life. Bacon 8 better traits have to be inferred, not from anything 
that he himself said or did on particular occasions, but from 
the brief testimony of one or two of his most intimate friends, 
whose disinterested eulogies after his disgrace and death prove 
that to them at least he seemed not only genial, kindly, and 
affectionate, but also a bright example of lofty virtue. 

There seems something of the nature of a psychological 
problem in the contradiction between Bacon as he appeared to his 
friends, and Bacon as he appears to us. We have noted already 
the spirit of genuine affection which breathes through the short 
memoir of him written by bis chaplain Hawley. His domestic 
apothecary and secretary, Peter Boener, expresses a wish that a 
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statue of him may be erected, not for his learning and researches, 
but " as a memorable example to all, of virtue, kindness, peace- 
fulness, and patience/’ Ben Jonson speaks in the same strain 
of his '' virtue ; ” he could never bring himself, he says, to 
condole with the great man after his fall, because he knew that 
no accident could do harm to his virtue, but rather serve to 
make it manifest. To the same effect writes Sir Toby Matthew, 
one of his most intimate friends, who was in the secret of his 
philosophic projects, and to whom he dedicated his Essay cm, 
Friendship: ’’It is not his greatness that I admire, but his 
virtue. It is not the favours I have received of him that 
have enthralled and enchained my heart, but his whole life 
and character; which are such that, if he were of an in- 
ferior condition, I could not honour him the less, and if he 
were my enemy, I should not the loss love and endeavour to 
serve him.” 

In nil this, it may be said, there is nothing strange, nothing 
that deserves to be called a problem : it is no new thing to find 
in the same man private virtues sharply contrasting with public 
defects. True ; but if wc enumerate the faults of which in the 
preceding narrative Bacon seems to stand convicted, they will 
appear to be precisely of the kind which would repel inferiors 
and familiar friends in private life. His behaviour, for example, 
to his long-suffering and friendly creditor Trott, a small matter 
in itself, is iinpoi*tant as an indication of a selfish unreasonable- 
ness. His treatment of Essex can hardly be termed, even by 
those who attempt to extenuate it, other than cold-blooded, 
ungenerous, and ungrateful ; and & deficiency in generosity and 
in honourable instinct more easily alienates familiar dependents 
than a coarseness in open vice. As for his gross and persistent « 
flattery to Cecil up to the day of his patron’s death, follc^ed 
by censorious criticism, almost before the same patron couR be 
laid in his grave, and then by fervent congratulations to the 
King upon the goodness of Qod in delivering him from a pesti- 
lent counsellor — it argues a disposition so lost to all sense of 
connstency and shame that we can hardly understand how a 
man guilty of such time-serving can have attracted a single 
sincere friend. His rancour towards his euemy Coke, the 
want of moral discrimination indicated by his language at the 
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trial of Lord Sanquhar, and his cruel ingratitude to his friend 
Telverton,^ all point in the same direction, revealing an absence 
of healthy moml instinct, a deficiency which — one might 
have expected — Bacon’s immediate dependents and friends 
would not have been slow to detect. Again, his servile sub- 
mission to the Favourite in a matter in which he professed to 
believe himself in the right and the Favourite in the wrong ; 
his deliberate and persistent attempts to lower the reputation of 
Hobart, the Attorney-General ; his advice to the King to delude 
Somerset, when on his trial, bj^ promises never intended to 
be kept — are all faults of the same kind, appearing to indi- 
cate a cold, passionless, we may almost say crooked, nature ; 
such as could not excite any enthusiasm in those who knew it 
well. On his confession that he had received gifts from suitors 
in cases pending before him, not much stress need be laid, 
regard being had to the customs of the times. Even the much 
more serious case of judicial dereliction in which Bacon reversed 
a decision in oomjdiance with Buckingham's dictates, may 
possibly (though very improbably) have Ixien nn isolated act of 
injustice. Nevertheless these irregularities contribute to our 
difficulty in understanding how the man who was responsible 
for them can have presented to such intimate associates as 
Rawley, Boener, and Toby Matthew, a character of ideal 
“ virtue.** 

But the problem does not stop here. We have not merely to 
explain how a man could occasionally creep like a snake in 
public, and pose as an angel in private ; wc have further to 
explain how he could do a great number pf doubtful and dis- 
honourable actions, and yet always retain so high an opinion of 
himself, that self-respect is too weak a name for it. Many a 
man does all sorts of bad things, and persuades others that he is 
good, but it is seldom that a man (unless under the domination 
of some religious superstition) can do bad things and yet believe 
in his own peculiar goodness. Again, many men do base things 
unpremeditatedly, on the spur of self-interest, and with more or 
less of unwillingness, and forget them, or try to forget them 
afterwards. They do them, bnt are ashamed of doing them. 


* Se« p. 27S. 
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But Bacon did them deliberately, and gave the beat proof that 
he looked tlicin in the face before doing them, by setting them 
down on jiapcr. 

Take, for example, his paragraphs in his Comme^^larivA Sohitm, 
mentioned above (p. 153), and beaded "Hubbard’s Disadvant- 
age.” It is just possible that in our own days a lawyer or other 
professional man may now and then not be deterred by feelings 
of delicacy from expressing unfavourable opinions of some rival in 
his profession, occupying a superior position which he himself 
desires to obtain ; nay, that he may even do this habitually 
whenever an occasion presents itself ; but it is liardly conceivable 
that any one should deliberately set down on paper terms of 
“ disparagement ” intended to be dropped, as if ex tevipore^ in 
course of conversation. (3r take the paragraph in the same 
note-book referring to Bacon's relations with Cecil at the 
(Jotmcil-l^oard. That Bacon, against his better judgment, should 
sup|)ort his cousin’s and patron’s propositions, is wrong, but 
intelligible; but it is almost unintelligible that he should 
set down on paper a determination to abuse his position at 
the Council-l)oard : " At the Council-table (chiefly to make 
good my Loril of Salisbury’s motions and speeches, and for 
the rest, sornetimos one, sometimes another: chiefly bis that 
is most earnest and in affection.” Or again, take his note 
with reference to Suffolk : ** To furnish my Lord of Suffolk 
witli ornaments for public speeches. To make him think 
how ho should be reverenced by a Lord Chancellor, if I 
were.” How is it possible that a man should thus write himself 
down a flatterer, and yet speak and think of himself as "bom 
for the service of mankind,” and in his moments of deepest coti- 
trition, when confessing bis sins to Qod — deplore, not his servility « 
nor bis self-seeking, but chiefly his misuse of Qod’s "graemus 
talent of gifts and graces,’* which he had misspent in things 
for which he was least fit ? 

A most inadequate explanation has been offered for Bacon s 
faults in the suggestion that they arose from want of money : 

" Carelessness about money was probably the toot from which all 
BcwctCs errcrc and mis/ortuncs sprang. And the want of money 
led him to seek preferment more openly and more keenly than 
we in these days, when we are more given to mask our am- 
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bitioas, should regaxd as ooitsiatent with dignity.” * It is indeed 
teue ^t, in Bacon’s earlier life, want of money caused need of 
o£Bce, and need of office drove him to strenuous and scarcely 
dignified office-seeking. But this cause will not explain the 
systematic flattery and place-seeking sketched out in the 
ComnuntaHus S(Autus. Those notes were written in July, 1608, 
when Bacon was Solicitor-Oeneral, with an income nearly 
£3,000 a year (his Solioitorship being reckoned at only £1,000) 
and nine days before he began to write, the death of the Clerk of 
the Chamber, and Bacon’s succession to the Clerkship, had 
added £2,000 a year to his income, making a total of nearly 
£.5,000 a year, or about £20,000 of our money. Yet it was 
after this recent accession to his income that Bacon sat down 
to write out schemes for disparaging the Attorney-General, 
and for ultimately becoming Lord Chancellor. These simple 
facts dispose of the excuse that at this period of his life Bacon 
was driven to seek preferment by want of money. 

Pope’s epigram on " the wisest, brightest, meanest of man- 
kind,” and tho usual commentaries on the epigram, are equally 
beside the mark as explanations of the point at issue. For we 
are not questioning the compatibility of scientific exceUonce, or 
political insight, or even, patriotic spirit, with grave moral 
deficiency. Our problem is to explain how the so-called 
” meanest of mankind ” — who certainly stooped at times to 
conduct that would in ordinary persons be called despicably 
“ mean " — not only persuaded others who were on intimate terms 
with him and had opportunities for knowing him well, that he 
was a pattern of " virtue,” but also to the last retained a high 
self-respect. 


§ 44 Bacon’s Character: the Solution 

Bacon’s own letters and works suggest a very different and 
much more complicated explanation of his career than the 
ample solution of "want of money.” All men lead doable 
lives, a fwivate and a public ; but, if we may believe bis own 
account about himself — mid it agrees with many casual and 


I FrmetM Baetn, by Pro ft w or Towtor, p. S8. 
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unpremeditated indications in his writings — he was a man in 
whom the two lives were to an extraordinary degree separable ; 
not however that in his case we should divide the public in>m 
the private, but rather the public from the scientific. 

Bacon considered himself, so he has told us in the Proem to 
the Interjrretation of Nature,^ born for the service of mankind, 
and especially to serve men by extending their dominion over 
Nature. Birth and education, and the importance of the 
political crisis, diverted him for a time to politics ; but even then 
he was stimulated by the hope that if he rose to eminence in the 
State he shmld hme a larger command of industry ami ahUUy to 
help him in his philosophic work. Some may dispute the 
sincerity or the delibcirateness of tlie very similar avowal maile 
to Burghley (1592) ; but I do not see how those who give any 
crcnlit at all to Bacon’s professions, can withhold their belief 
from the statement in the Proem, written when ho was over 
forty years of age (at a time w'hen he thought he had forsworn 
all pursuits but Philosophy, so that he could dispassionately 
review the political distraction of his earlier manhood), and 
supported as it is by many similar autobiographical statements, 
made at different perimis of his life.* Tlic importance of this 
evidence is incrcastMl, not diminished, by the fact that Bacon 
cancelled the passage later in life, when he hod suffered himself 
a si^coiul time to bo allured into the j)oIitic:d vortex. And 
it is coufinntMl by the private noU's in the Cmnnientarim 
Sohthfs, which exhibit Bacon still planning how to use his 
influence and position for the purpose of drawing in great and 
learned men among his contemporaries, as recruits in the army 
of Science. 

But as the Philosopher plunged deeper and deeper into thes 
exciUMuents of civil life, ho began to love place and poim^and 
jK)wer more and more for their own sakea. Tlie fonnidaOT^and 
unexpected difficulties wliich he found barring the way* to 
immediate scientific success, co-operated with the importance oi 
the political crisis and the charms of office to throw Science more 
and more into the background. The claims of politics pressed 
themselves on his attention with increasing strength. Here was 
a King igaorant of Flarliaments, but wise in statecraft, willing to 
* See aboTe^p. 87. • See ebove^ pp. 30-82. 
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be advised ; on the other aide» a democratic feeling creeping on 
the ground ; ** a disposition on the part of an irresponsible as- 
sembly of countiy gentlemen and lawyers, variable, unoiganised, 
and untrained in politics, to interfere with government; and 
between the two stood, in his own imagination, the Pliilosopher 
as a mediator, the faithful servant of the Ring, but the trusted 
friend of the Commons, able to advise the former and to manage 
the latter, and hopeful that mavibus modis he might reconcile 
the two in such a way as to strengthen and amplify the monarchy 
witliout exciting the active discontent of the people. Did not 
patriotism itself dictate that, in tlieso exceptional circumstances, 
he should break the letter of his ascetic resolution, and tear 
himself away from Philosophy in order to do his duty to his 
country? And might not Science herself reap some benefit 
from this tem]x>rary desertion, if her gospel were soon idPter- 
wards preached from the steps of the throne by the confidential 
adviser of tho King 7 

G<kkI Mioiigli G(k 1 thorn, yet U^waitln men are little 

l>etWr than guml droama, except they be ]mt in (w't, and that cannot be 
without p<iwor and place.” ’ 

The teriiptatiou must be admitted to bo groat; and one 
moral to be deduced from Bacon’s life appKiars to be this, that 
a man who desires to preserve his self-respect, and who is 
conscious of a too supple, sclfnlcceiving, self-indulgent nature, 
in deciding betw'een the two Voices which w^ould lead him in 
opposite directions, should make a rule — wherever he finds the 
considerations on either side almost exactly balanced— of choos- 
ing that course by which he will not make most money. So 
Redding, he may still go astray on the paths of ambition, 
fanaticism, Phariseeism, and in countless other w'ays : but on 
the whole, for a weak, moral nature, with good intentious, but 
a tendency to worldliness, it seems safe advice. 

When the choice of a political life bad once been made, the 
rest inevitably followed. If, for the sake of Philosophy and 
the interests of his countiy, success in civil life was to be at- 
tained, Bacon believed that be must not despise the ordinaiy 
means of attaining it. It is absurdly inconsistent, he says, or — 
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to use hU own words— “ it is the solecism of power to think to 
oommand the end, and yet not to endure the means.’* ^ These 
means Bacon felt to be morally imperfect ; but, for the sake of 
the object, the Philosopher must not shrink from them : ** some- 
times by indignities men rise to dignities.”* Human natun^^ 
like other nature, must be governed by being studied and 
humoured, not by being forced. No PWlosopher, unless he 
intends to be a useless recluse, ought to be above ‘‘ morigera- 
tion,** that is, above applying himself to the humours of great 
persons. Men must be managed, persuaded, cajoled ; led some- 
how, and, only in the last resort, driven. The Philosopher is 
really managing Nature when he is flattering, and therefore 
ought to feel no more shame at flattery than at performing an 
experiment in chemistry. 

Human nature being imi)crfect must be influenced by im- 
perfections : ** there is in liuman nature generally more of the 
fool than of tlie wise.” * ** Most people understand not many 
excellent virtues : the lowest virtues draw praise from them ; 
the middle virtues work in them astonisliment or admiration ; 
but of the highest virtues they have no sense or perceiving at 
all : ” ^ if men are selfish, or even malignantly mischievous, 
they are merely acting in accordance with their nature, and it is 
unreasonable to expect they will act otherwise : ^ If you woultl 
work any man, you must either know his nature and his fashions 
and so lead him ; or his ends, and so win him ; or bis weakness 
and disadvantages and so awe him, or those that have interest 
in him, and so govern him.** ^ In politics and in civil life, as in 
science, we must take nature as it is, not as we suppose it ought 
to be. If we are not trained to know the wiles of wicked men, 
our virtue will be an undefended prey to wickedness ; so thats 
we are much beholden to Machiavelli and other writers^ that 
class, who openly and unfeignedly declare and describe wlmt men 
do, and not what they ought to do, for without thi^ virtue is 
open and unfenced.” ^ However much, therefore, Bacon may 
laud Truth and Goodness, he lauds them only as ideals, to which 
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none must approach too dose 'who wish for sacceas. " It ia one 
thing” be aaye, “to be perfect in things and another to be 
perfect in the drifts and hnmoun of men:** but the statesman 
must endeavour to be perfect in both, and in accommodating 
oneself to human nature, some personal self-adaptation or sub- 
servience is needful. Bacon does not disguise from himself or 
from his readers the necessity imposed upon every man who 
would succeed, to temper his virtue with some alloy of imperfec- 
tion. Throughout the Etaaya there is assumed a contrast 
between ideal virtue and a standard of practical conduct ; and 
the morality of Bacon’s most |mpnlar work, as well as of Bacon’s 
life itself, is not unfairly represented in the following words of 
Machiavelli : “ The present manner of living is so different from 
the way that ought to be taken, that he who neglects what is 
done to follow what ought to bo done, will sooner learn how to 
ruin than bow to preserve himself. For a tender man, and one 
that desirc.s to be honest in everything, must needs run a great 
hazard amongst so many of a contrary principle.” ’ 

There appear to have been moments in Bacon’s life when he 
judged himself by a higher standard of morality ; when ho de- 
scribed the choice of a courtier’s career as an “ errr^r,” and the 
" great error ” of bis life ; whon be confessed that bis conscience 
reproved him fur deserting the tasks of philosophy and applying 
himself to “ ta^s that depended upon the will of others ; ” and 
when he accused himself of thereby mis-spending God’s fAlcnt 
“ in things for which he was least fit.” Such statements, fre- 
quently repeated in various circumstances, and combined with 
the deliberate statement in the IVoctn> to - the Interpretation of 
Natwre, seem to indicate a deeply-rooted though often stifled 
• consciousness in the writer of these confessions that he was 
morally as well as intellectually unfit for a life in the Court. 

Generally, however. Bacon succeeded in suppressing this 
self-accusing conviction, and maintfuned the theory (more than 
once described in the preceding pages) that a philosopher is 
to be blamed for retiring from the world. Ho even ceiunires 
the tenderness and want of compliance in some of the most 
ancient and revered philosopher^ who retired too easily from 
civil bumness that they might avoid indignities and perturbations 
* See on Prafseeor Fowler’s defense of Becon’e morslity. 
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and live (as tboy thought) more pure and saintlike/' ''Prag- 
matical men/' said he, must be taught that " learning is not 
like a lark 'which can mount and sing and please itself and 
nothing else ; but it partakes of the nature of a hawk which 
can soar aloft and can also descend and strike upon its prey 
at leisure/' What, therefore, men of the world do for the 
purposes of self-advancement unsystematically, unwillingly, and 
with more or less of shame, that Bacon did systematically* 
and, for the most part, without a particle of shame or regret, 
feeling that he was therein not serving himself alone, but also 
Philosophy : " It is of no little importance to the dignity of 
learning that a man, naturally fitted rather for learning than 
for anything else, and borne by some destiny against the in- 
clination of his genius into the business of active life, should 
have ri.sen to such high and honourable appointments under so 
wise a king/'^ 

In part, therefore, Bacon's enthusiasm for Science may explain 
some of his moral derelictions. As religious enthusiasts are 
tempted, so scientific, aasthetic, and political enthusiasts may be 
tempted, to do a little wrong in order to secure a great good, 
and to suppress the instinctive promptings of common-sense 
morality, when morality appears to stand in the way of a great 
Cause. But there were also in this many-sided genius certain 
inherent deficiencies and qualities which pred^posed him to 
accept the doctrine of the Architecture of Fortune, and to work 
it out (within certain limits) with a novel and unconventional 
thoroughness. An ordinaiy man of general goodness and 
benevolence might have been saved by mere moral instinct 
from some of Bacon's errors, from his morigeration, simulations, 
and ostentations ; but instinct and emotion in him were unduly • 
subordinated to reason. He stood apart from, and npMayed 
by, the current of popular and contemporary emotions, iiwther 
good or bad ; never fervent in Puritanism even when be supported 
the Puritans ; never a warm Anglican even when he turned 
against all Nonconformity; be had no sympathy with the 
general resentment against unjust and obsolete oppressions 
(except so far as they presented anomalies in law) ; no conception 
of the growing force of the craving for more liberty ; no peicep- 
^ viii. 2 ; Speddiag, r, 73. 
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tion at all of the great gulf that divided him from that 
veiy House of Commous which he prided himself on under- 
standing BO well He was above the prejudices of his race as 
well as those of his age and nation. He praises, for example, 
the ancients for despising words of reproach and contumely 
(whereof the lie was esteemed none) ; ” and even blows “ are not 
in themselves considerable, save that they have got upon them 
the stamp of a disgrace, which maketh these light things pass 
for great matters.** Caution in forming friendships may be 
prescribed ; but no one of ordinary moral instinct would accept 
Bacon’s often-repeated precept of Bias, “ Love as if you were 
sometime to hate, and hate as if you were sometime to love.** 
He was probably not happy in marriage ; but oven a disappointed 
husband might have found something better to say of the divine 
purpose of domestic life than that wife and children » though 
they are " a kind of discipline of humanity/* are " impediments 
to great enterprises.** But what else was to bo exix;cte<l from 
the man who asks, as though tliere could bo but one answer 
to the question, "Are not the pleasures of the intellect 
greater than the pleasures of the affections ? ** 

Again, the marvellous versatility of Bacon’s mind was not 
without some moral danger. Applied to philosophy, this faculty 
was helpful in enabling him to adapt his thoughts to the Pro- 
tean windings of Nature, and it bos been justly called by 
Hallam an "incomparable ductility.” But it pervaded his 
whole character and his most minute actions. Even in his 
varied handwriting we may trace it and still more in his com- 
position, which adapts itself with singular flexibility to every 
subject, to every shade of thought, and sometimes, in his letters, 
^to the characters of his several correspondents. This " ductility,*' 
carried into the practical life of a Councillor and Judge, 
was not an advantage. He prided himself upon his capacity 
for becoming ail thinge to all men; but when he applied this 
maxim to his intercourse with the great, it always resulted in 
his becoming nothing but a flatterer or an obsequious adviser. 
As he bowed to Nature in the certainty of overcoming her by 
obedience, so he bowed to kings and favourites ; but with the op- 
posite result, that he became not their master but their servant, 
"lam bold to think it, till I think that you think otherwise 
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thog pliantly we have found him expressing himself in one of 
his earliest papers of advice to Queen Elizabeth; and one of 
his latest letters to Buckingham — after pointing out the inex- 
pediency and oppressiveness of certain Monopolies for which, 
as certifier, the Lord Chancellor would be consideTed responsible 
—concludes as follows, “ Howsoever, let me know your will, and 
I go your way.” This is the tenour of all Bacon’s political 
action. He always intended and endeavoured to go his own 
way : but if be could not, then, sooner than not be employed, 
he was always ready to go the way of his employers ; and his 
endeavour to be independent was so slight, and his endeavour 
to be employed was so strong, that the result was always the 
aftwiA His employers never had any difficulty with him : they 
let him know their will, and he went their way. 

His high estimate of his own character was sustained not 
only by the dangerous support of the consciousness of vast plans 
of universal philanthropy, but also by an habitual inaccuracy of 
mind, combined with an unusiudly sanguine disposition, dispos- 
ing him always to take the most favourable views of everytUng 
that concerned himself. His inaccuracy in matter of detail, as 
for example in quotations, is admitted by his earliest biographer, 
and attracted the King’s good-humoured comment, " De minimis 
non curat lex.” Mr. Spedding admits that this inaccuracy 
extended to dates; Mr. Ellis shows that it pervaded all bis 
science. I have also noted this disposition in Bacon’s estimate 
of his own debts as compared with the estimate of Egerton, 
one of the most upright and respected of his friends ; and the 
crowning instance of all was afforded by the mention in his last 
will of that imaginary “good round surplusage” which was to 
be devoted to the foundation of lectureships at the Universities,* 
But this same inaccurate and over-hopeful disposition, ind||mic- 
ing his reviews of his own conduct, invariably disposes mm to 
form a too favourable opinion of himself and his surroundings, 
extending even to his friends smd patrons for the time being ; 
so that evmi his gross flattery of Cedi, Yilliers, and the King was 
jnobably not all flattery. Like many others who have taken low 
views of human imture in general, he seems to have made a<HDe 
comperrsation by taking sanguine views of particular persons^ and 
especially those whom, at the time, he desired to prosper. 
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because bis own pioq>erity was involved in theirs. His in- 
ordinate restlessness and greediness for work oo-operated with, 
and stimulated, this over-hopeful disposition. Well and wisely 
had his mistress Elizabeth called him in old days " her watch- 
candle ” because “ he did continually bum.” Some fuel, either 
of active thought, or else of action itself, was constantly needed 
to keep alive the consuming flame of that ever-burning intellect 
which, whenever it could find no other food, preyed upon itself 
in inward melancholy.^ Something therefore he must always 
be doing ; and, if the best was impracticable, then, sooner than 
do nothing, he could make himself believe that what was prac- 
ticable was also best. All men have a self-illusive power ; but 
Bacon had it enormously developed. Abundant illustiations of 
this complacent tendency may be found in extracts from Bacon’s 
letters, quoted in the preceding biography ; but most of all in 
the famous Apology, which, however historically worthless, will 
always retain a value not only for the biographers of Bacon 
but for all students of human nature who wish to know the 
lengths of mis-statement, without absolute untruthfiilness, to 
which a man of strong imagination and of slippery memory 
may be led, who aims at doing too many things, and is too ready 
to think well of himself. 

The sum is, that we accept in great part Bacon’s description 
of his own career, and especially of " that great error that led 
the rest.” He was not by nature the “ fittest timber to make a 
politique of” ; but he undertook to become a " politique,” and, 
having undertaken it, he took Machiavelli’s advice— so for as 
concerns the lesser arts of self-advancement — and “hardened 
himself in order to subsist.” But, although he did this sys- 
tematically and unbluslnngly, he never altogether forgot that his 
real (idling was to further the Kingdom of Man over Nature, and 
that to this object all the fruits of his civil successes must be 
devoted. Supported by this never-foiling consciousness, in the 
midst of all his schemes for self-advancement, he could never 
fed like a commonplace self-seeker. When he seeks wealth 
and stoops to take donbtiul gifti^ he never becomes sordid or 
avaricious; even when he perverts the truth or recommends 
folsebood to the Kii^ we gaze on him as a portent, with sorrow 
* See kbove, p. 162 . 
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rather than with pity or unmized contempt. Something of the 
support that Religion gives to its votaries was afforded to Bacon 
by Philosophy: and just as a Jesuit’s simulation may be more 
mischievous, but must be always less vulgar than that of a 
selfish man of the world, so it was with the petty immoralities 
of the Founder of the New Philosophy. Even while creeping in 
the service of the great Cause, he did not feel himself to be 
** mean ” at all, much less the meanest of mankind ” ; nor did 
his contemporaries feel him to be so ; nor can we ; and yet, on 
sufficient occasion, ho could creep like a very serpent. 

With all his faults, he is one who, the more he is studied, 
bewitches us into a reluctance to part from him as from an 
enemy. He has related to paper ” many of his worst defects ; 
but neither his formal works nor his most private letters con- 
vey more than a fraction of the singular charm with which his 
suavity of manner and gracious dignity fascinated his con- 
temporaries, and riveted the affections of some whom it must 
have been hanlcat to deceive. It would seem that whenever 
he found men naturally and willingly depending on him and 
co-operating with him — so that there was no need to scheme 
about them, and humour them, and flatter them — his natural 
and general benevolence found full play ; and where he esteemed 
them so far as to make them partners in his philosophic aspira- 
tions and labours, something perhaps of his pissionate enthu- 
siasm for Truth in Nature ennobled his intercourse with them, 
and placed him on a footing of such cordial fellowship with his 
brother-workers that he really loved them. At least it is 
certain that he made them love him. 

In part, perhaps, the adversities and humiliations of that 
*'long cleansing week of five years’ expiation” may have 
chastened his moral character and generated in him in- 
creased affection for those few friends who remained fmfnfiil 
to the last, even when their interests were no longer ** in- 
cluded in his.” During those five years he devoted himself 
(at one' time under a vow, literally observed) to the prosecu- 
tion of his scientific labours; and in these he persevered, in 
spite of all distractions and discouragements, until the end 
come. The men who were intimate with him during this 
student-period, may well have seen cause (like Boener) ^to 
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admire his patience, and to find in him an illustration of the 
saying in one of his own writings, Virtue is like precious 
odours, most fragrant when incensed or crushed/’ And from 
this point of view, his best friends may see no reason to deplore 
the circumstances of his end. Fallen from his high place, with 
shattered fortunes, cast out from his father’s house, he died 
under the roof of a stranger, cutting sliort his life in a petty 
experiment which any scullion could have performed for him. 
But if he had prolonged his Chancellorship for thirty years of 
wealth and official splendour, it would have been but to ** mis* 
spend ” still further his time and talents in ** things for which 
he was least fit ” : and surely to die thus homeless in the in-* 
dependent and honest performance of even the humblest re- 
search in the cause of Truth, was better than to lie in state in 
York House, struck down in the -climax of his greatness and 
complacency, while applying himself to tasks ” that depended 
upon the will of such a king as James, and ''constraining the 
lines of his life” to express his thankfulness to such a patron 
as Villiers. 




PART II 


BACON’S WORKS 

§ 45 The Revolt against Aristotle 

Although Bacon always speaks of his own philosophy as 
quite new and different from aU philosophic systems that had 
gone before, yet he was at least partially aware that» on its 
negative side, and in its protest against excessive deference to 
the authority of Aristotle, bis work had been anticipated. Ho 
had entered into the fruits of the labours of many predecessors, 
some of whom are mentioned in his pages ; and without a brief 
review of their work, it would be difficult to realise the nature 
of the task he undertook. 

As early as the thirteenth century his namesake, Roger 
Bacon (bom about 1214), had protested against the Aristotelian 
despotism, in behalf of a new learning which should be based 
on experience and should produce fruit. In language which 
reminds us of Francis Bacon's IdolSf he imputes human ignor- 
ance to four causes : authority, custom, popular opinion, and the 
pride of supposed knowledge. Nor could the author of the 
Novum Organum have uttered a more confident prediction of 
the results to be expected from the practical application of the 
New Learning than is found in the passage where Roger 
Bacon declares that, as Aristotle by ways of wisdom gave 
Alexander the kingdom of the world, so Science can enable the 
Church to triumph over Antichrist by disclosing the secrets of 
nature and art 

But the Schoolmen were too strong for Roger Bacon. Be- 
ginning with John Scotus Erigena in the ninth century, and 
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ending with William of Ockham in the fourteenth, these 
philosophers made it their endeavour to arrange and support 
the orthodox doctrine of the Church in accordance with the 
roles and methods of the Aristotelian dialectics ; and at the veiy 
time when Roger Bacon was rebelling against the yoke, Thomas 
Aquinas was riveting it more firmly thim ever by fashioning the 
tenets of Aristotle into that fixed form in which they became 
the great impediments to the progress of knowledge. The 
adoption of the Aristotelian philosophy by the Dominican and 
Franciscan Orders in the form in which Aquinas had system- 
atised it, helped to defer for tliree centuries the reform which 
Roger Bacon was already urging as a crying necessity. Pastur- 
ing, and content to pasture, on Aristotle instead of Nature, the 
Schoolmen despised experiment and observation. It was such 
students as these whom Francis Bacon likened, not to the bees, 
who mould what they gather, nor even to the ants, who at least 
collect, but to the spiders, evolving unsubstantial theory from 
self-extracted argument. 

Yet during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries theoretical 
innovation and practical reform were in secret mutiny, preparing 
the way for the open revolt against Aristotle and his viceroy 
of Aquinum. During these two centuries the fundamental 
doctrines of mechanics, hydrostatics, optics, magnetism, and 
chemistry were established and promulgated ; and their startling 
and irrefutable results forced on men’s minds the power given to 
mankind over nature by the New Philosophy. Over these fresh 
provinces of learning, since Aristotle had not discovered them, 
Aristotle could claim no dominion. In this revolution the prin- 
cipal part was played by a class described by Whewell as the 
Practical Reformers ” ; but to Francis Bacon they were compa- 
ratively unknown and unappreciated, and we will therefonngive 
precedence to that other class which receives more frequeiu and 
prominent mention in his works, and which may be called the 
class of ” Theoretical Innovators.” 

Telesius (Betnardinus), bom in 1508, in his treatise on the 
JVhturs IMnga (1585), says : “ The construction of the world, 
and the magnitude and nature of the bodies in it are not to he 
investigated by reasoning, as was done by ^e undents; but 
they are to be apprehended by the sense and collected from the 
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tilings themselvos.” He complains that his predecessors in 
philosophy during their laborious examinations of the worlds 
** appear never to have looked at it, but to have made an arbi- 
trary world of their own. We then, not relying on ourselves# 
and of a duller intellect than they, propose to turn our regard 
to the world itself and its facts;** But the execution of his 
work was not equal to his conception of it; and we find him 
deserting the path of exiicriment and falling into the old track 
of assumptions. Ratnus (born in 1515) maintained os his thesis, 
when proceeding to his degree of Master of Arts in Paris (1536), 
that " all that Aristotle has said is not true.** In 154>3 he published 
his Sydem of Logic^ with animadversions upon Aristotle. After 
being deprived of his Professorship and restored, ho was put to 
death in 1572, during the massacre of St. Bartholomew*8 day. 
Campanella (who was born in 15G8, and died in 1639) warns 
men against mere books and definitions, proclaiming his own 
resolution to ** compare books with that first and original writing, 
tho world,” and declaring that men must begin to reason from 
sensible things: definition is the end and epilogue of Science.** 

Among tlie “ Practical Reformers,** Leonardo da Vinci (1452 — 
1519) is the first who took the true view of the laws of equili- 
brium of the lover in the most general case. He anticipates 
Francis Bacon in his remarks on experiment : **The interpreter 
of the artifices of Nature is Experience, who is never deceived. 
We must begin from experiment and try to discover the reason.** 
Copernicus (1543), in his lievolution of the UeaveiUy Bodies^ 
introduced the heliocentric theory, though (and this must be 
borne in mind when wo discuss Bacons rejection of tho Co- 
pernican system) be nowhere asserts that it is a certain truth, 

» but merely describes it as ” a better explanation of the revolution 
of the celestial orbs.** 

Tycho Brah^ (1500 — 1601), the prince of observers, without 
a telescope and with a globe no bigger than his fist, detected 
the errors of existing astronomical tables, and by his mechanical 
skill in the construction of instruments discovered the means of 
remedying these errors ; and to bis observations we owe the 
deduction of the real laws of a planet’s motion by Kepler (1609 
— 1618), and of the fundamental law of attraction by Newton 
(1687). Though he rejected the Copemican theory (a very 
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different theory then from the theory as modified by Newton) 
he discovered that the old Ptolemaic spheres of the planets and 
of the Frimum Mobile ^ cduld not possibly be solid ; and thus 
he struck the first decisive blow against the Ptolemaic system. 

Napier (1550 — 1615) by the publication (1614) of his ZoffarUhr 
mic Tables — on which he was busied before 1594, but of which 
Francis Bacon never appears to have had any knowledge — 
bestowed on astronomy a benefit which has been described by 
Laplace as ** doubling the life of astronomers by reducing to a 
few days the labour of many months/’ 

Galileo (1564 — 1642) by his experiment from the leaning tower 
of Fisa (before 1592), disproved the Aristotelian doctrine that 
bodies fall quickly or slowly in proportion to their weight. Re- 
buking the ** paper philosophers ” who thought that philosophy 
could be studied like the jEneid or the Odyssey, he employs the 
same language as Campanella concerning the Book of the Uni- 
verse : Philosophy is written in that great book, I mean the 
Universe, which is constantly open before our eyes ; but it cannot 
be understood except we first know the language and learn the 
characters in which it is written.” But more effective than his 
sublimest denunciations of paper philosophy was his invention 
of the thermometer (before 1597), and the construction of his 
wonder-working telescope in 1609. 

Gilbert, physician to Queen Elizabeth and author of a treatise 
On the Maynet (1600), deserves special attention as being not 
only the contemporaiy but also the countiyman, of Francis 
Bacon (1640 — 1603). Like Bacon, he strongly maintains the 
superiority of experimental knowledge ; like Bacon he desires 
to see more fruit from philosophy; and like him he also inveighs 
against Aristotle and Galen as the two Lords of Philosophy, 
worshipped as false gods ; but he differs from Bacon j||^ consist- 
ently sphering to the (Top^can system of astronomy, rejecting 
the Ptolemaic as absurd. Galileo writes of him, *' I extremely 
admire and envy this author,” and Whewell (from whom this 
dcetoh is taken) dedares that bis work ** oontmns all the funda- 
mental &cts of Magnetism so fully stated that we have at this 
day Uttle to add to them but to Francis Bacon, impatiently 
aspixing after vast and general conclusions, Gilbert’s researches 

* SSi xvii SI ; zli, 50 ; t&d comptw i^sfucliie JMt iv,50S. 
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seemed petfcy and narrow ; and for some faint praise of this 
original worker he takes ample compensation by declaring that 
Gilb^ has so lost himself in his subject^ that ** he has himself 
become a magnet/' 

From this brief summary of the thoughts and works of the 
Theoretical Innovators and the Practical Reformers, it will be 
seen that Francis Bacon (1561 — 1626) being in his early man- 
hood the contemporary of Galileo, Tycho Brahe, and Kepler, and 
of his countrymen, Gilbert and Napier, was living in the midst 
of an intellectual revolution which had already almost shaken 
off the yoke of the tyrant Aristotle, and was preparing to 
set up Experience on the vacated throne. 

But the new de facto Government was not yet recognised by 
the outside world, and was suspected by many who spoke 
authoritatively as the appointed champions of Religion. At 
this particular time therefore there was need of some herald 
of Philosophy to proclaim the new kingdom and to summon the 
world to a solemn coronation of the new sovereign. ** I am but 
a trumpeter not a combatant," writes the author of the De 
Augmentis ; and whatever more he did or failed to do, certainly be 
succeeded in sounding forth tlirough the civilised world a note 
of triumph, preparing the way for the welcome of the New 
Philosophy by men of letters, by men of the world, by prelates, 
nobles, and kings. 

Neither the tone, nor the merits, nor the results, of Bacon's 
philosophical works will be appreciated by any who have not 
learned to sympathise with the social timidity of the discoverers 
in the sixteenth, and even in the seventeenth centuries. Funda- 
mental innovations in Natural Philosophy were at that time 
legarded with something of the fear and hatred inspired by 
theological heresies. Galileo (1597) writes to Kepler that he 
had personally adopted the Oopemican system some years before, 
but that he coTUinued to tcmh in public the Ptolemade 
Even as late as 1628, not in Italy but in England, and not 
dealing with Astronomy (which might have seemed a Biblical 
province) but with the circulation of the blood, Harvey writes : 

So new and unheard of are my discoveries that 1 not only 
anticipate some evil in>m the envy of particular persons, but 
even dread incurring the enmity of all." 


z 
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Hencei iu part, may we explain Bacon’s anxiety to obtain a 
peaceable entrance for bis philosophy, and bis desire to gain the 
help of kings, nobles, and bishops ; hence his various literary 
experiments, anonymous or otherwise, some attacking the old 
philosophy, some recommending the new ; some abstruse, some 
popular ; some directly and avowedly philosophical, some (as for 
example the Wisdom of the AncterUs) indirectly suggesting his 
philosophic tenets or (as in the AVi/; Atlantis or the Itedargntw 
Philosophiamm) blending his view with a mixture of attractive 
fiction. To express his conciliatory purpose, he frequently uses 
an illustration derived from the peaceable occupation of Italy 
by the French under Charles VIII. As those invaders bad no 
need to fight, but only to chalk up quarters ” for their troops, 
80 he ho})es to find chalked up quarters ” for the New 
Philosophy in the hearts of men. 

The absence of encouragement for scientific work, and the 
isolation of scientific workers, were other disadvantages against 
which Bacon had to contend : and hence in the Advancement 
of Learning ^ we shall find him advocating the entlowment of 
readers in sciences and the provision of expenses for experiments,* 
and by his last will attempting to supply this deficiency. He 
dislikes the religious controversies of the day, among other 
reasons becauso Uiey divert the minds of men from science, 
and, in his earnest desire for a theological peace, he compares 
himself to the miller of Huntingdon, who ‘‘prayed for peace 
among the willows that his water might have the more 
work.”* Gilbert, Napier, Harriot, and in later times Harvey, 
found it necessary to prosecute their studies abroad. Of 
English scientific isolation Bacon himself presents a striking 
and blamable iustanco ; for he appears to have known nothing 
of the results of Kepler’s calculations, nor of Napier’s %>ga- 
rithms,’ nor of Galileo’s experiments on falling bodies. Harriot 
is a still more striking instance of this isolation, not indeed that, 
like Bacon, he is ignorant, but rather that he is ignored. Not 
till 1788 was it ascertained from the inspection of his papeie 

> II. viiL P, IP. * See aliove, fi. IPO. 

* Yet Kifte W8S in oorrafioiMlenee with Anthony Bacon Jbefoio 1603) and aont 
him mathematical papen.—<Sec tHttitmwy of NaHomd ** Anthony 

Bacon,** ii. 326). 
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that he had been the first to discover the solar spots, and that 
he had observed the satellites of Jupiter simultaneously with 
Galileo. For the leisure necessary for these researches he was 
indebted to the Earl of Northumberland, who, besides main- 
taining many other learned men, had settled on him a pension 
of £300 a year. Concerning this great mathematician Bacon 
makes a note in his CommerUarivs Soluim ; but it is merely to 
the effect that he is inclined to experiments.** We cannot be 
surprised if hereafter we find Bacon — in his keen realization of 
the evils arising from the isolation of the labourers in the field 
of science — laying great, and perhaps too great, stress on the 
advantages to be expected from systematic division of labour 
and co-operation. 


§46 The Scheme of the “Maona Instauratio" 

Wc have briefly considered the obstacles that Bacon saw 
before him in his path to scientific discovery — prejudice, 
suspicion, contempt, isolation, want of facts, want of means. 
But, of all the enemies of the New Philosophy, Aristotle and 
the Aristotelian spirit appear to have been regarded by 
him as the most d^ingerous ; and perhaps a few words on the 
antagonism between the ancient and the modern philosopher 
may be no unfit preparation for understanding the objects of 
the latter. We cannot well 'understand what Bacon tried to 
effect, and how he tried, unless we first know what Aristotle 
failed to effect, and why he failed ; and wo may be led by 
Bacon's virulent invective against his great predecessor to judge 
the inveigher somewhat harshly unless we have a clear notion 
bf the immense mischief which Aristotclianism bad done, and 
was doing, to all science and all progressive thought. The 
mere completeness and literary symmetry of some of Aristotle's 
physical theories commended them to bookish, non-observant 
students, interested in natural science rather because of its 
bearing on theology than for its own sake ; and their adoption 
barred the way for progress. One or two instances may 
suffice. Aristotle's theory of astronomy was based on the beli^ 
that the heavens and all the heavenly bodies must be incorrup- 
tible, free from change and from irregularity: consequently 

z 2 
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the motions of all the orbs mud he in the perfect figure, the 
circle, and all the orbits mvd he concentric. Moreover the in* 
corruptibility of the stars demanded that they should be made, 
not of the perishable four elements, but of an imperisbable 
fifth essence or quintessence/* 

These propositions he proved by appeal, not to observation nor 
to experiment, but to what is good and had, to what is natural 
and unnatural. Thus, concerning the motion of tbe heavenly 
bodies, he argued that their motion must go on constantly, and 
therefore must be cither continuous, or successive. Now what is 
continuous is more properly said to take place constantly than 
what is successive. Also the continuous is heiter ; hU ujc always 
suppose that which is heiter to take place in mitnre, if possible/' 
Again as to the fifth eloment,or ^thUessem'x, he argued after this 
fasliion : “ We have proved that the heavenly bodies move in 
circles and for ever ; but it is the nature of earth and water to 
move down, and of air and fire to move up: therefore tbe 
heavenly bodies either do not belong to the four elements, or 
else move in a motion contrary to their nature. But unnatural 
motions decay speedily. Therefore to the heavenly bodies (liaving 
been proved to move for ever) the cireiihir motion must be 
natural. Therefore they do not belong to the four elements. 
Therefore they are composed of a fifth tdement or quintessence/’ 
For similar reasons Aristotle gives his venlict against the possi- 
bility of a vacuum in nature: *'ln a void there could he no 
difference of up and down ; for as in nothing there are no differ- 
ences, so there are none in a privation or negation : but a void 
is merely a privation or negation of matter : therefore in a void 
bodies could not move up and down, which it is their nature to 
do. Therefore a void is against nature and impossible.” ^ ^ 

Such theories and such aiguments commend themselv^ at 
once to children : and it is not surprising that for many ages 
during the infancy of European civilisation, this symmetrical 
Aristotelianism took captive the imaginations of many minds, 
even alter Ptolemy and Copernicus had published their as- 
trmunnical hypotheses. It was against such a yoke as this that 
Bacon protested when be declared that ** Aristotle’s temerity 
and fieJae reasoning had b^otten for men a fisntastic heaven, 
^ WhewsU, Bistery </ InducHes Setenem, i. pp, 43, 45, 54. 
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ooxDpoBed of a fifth essence^ free from change ; ” ^ and Aristotle 
ia always in Bacon*s mind when he deolaizna against the easy 
assent of the multitude to authority, and against the willingness 
of most men to receive^ without discussion, symmetrical and 
agreeable, but fictitious, theories — no better than mere (stage^ 
play9 — which we shall presently find our philosopher branding 
with the name of the IdoU of the Theatre. 

It is a popular belief that Aristotle was led into the errors of 
bis physical philosophy because he did not know Induction, 
which, it is thought, was first invented by Francis Bacon. This, 
however, is an error. Induction is nothing more than the irUro* 
dudion or iiuhiction of a number of particular instances to prove 
a general statement ; and, consciouRly or unconsciously, every 
child is constantly in some sense practising Induction. All that 
we can say as to Aristotle’s Induction is, that it was so different 
from Bacon s proposed Induction in certainty and completeness 
as almost to be different in kind. An important part of Bacon’s 
Induction was the system of "exclusions;” that is to say, a 
method of gradually excluding such supposed causes of any 
phenomenon as do not invariably co-exist with the phenomenon. 
This, and other methods of increasing the efficiency of Indue* 
tion were neglected by Aristotle. His Induction was for the 
most part what Bacon describes as " puerile ” and “ enumera- 
tive,” without due selection or variation of circumstances (as 
though a child were to infer that all men are white because all 
the men whom be has met ore white) ; and although Aristotle 
did occasionally experimentalize in physiological researches, his 
Induction was not systematically accompanied by experiment. 
Moreover, the disadvantages and limitations under which be 
worked, necessarily ma<ie bis observations inadequate and in- 
sufficient ; and in setting before himself scientific problems he 
sometimes hastily arlopted (as if they were scientific terms) 
popular words implying popular notions, which were really 
vague, unscientific, and misleading. To say, for example, that 
a feather floats in the air because it is Ught, and that a stone 
iEsils in the air because it is heavy^ and to infer that light things 
have a Ttature or appetite for rising, and heavy things have a 
neUure or appetite for falling — this is not only untrue but an 
’ Speddiog; WMstf v. 62S. 
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untnith that is all the more dangeroos beoaose it is, as it were, 
democratic and suited to the minds of the multitude. It en- 
thrones popular expressions, giving them supremacy over iSscts. 
In this particular error — which, strengthened by Aristotle’s 
authority, blocked up for centuries the path towards the scien- 
tific explanation — ^Bacun himself appears to have shared ; but 
the multitude of similar mistakes arising from the quasi-philo- 
sophic adoption of such terms as “ hot,” “ cold," " moist,” ” dry,” 
” nature,” " appetite,” and the like, appears to have induced the 
modern philosopher to single out for reprobation this mis- 
chievous reaction on the mind resulting from popular words and 
notions, as being one of the special obstacles in the way of 
attaining the Truth ; and — as this error sprang from the inter- 
course and common traj/ie of thoughts, represented by popular 
and inadequate words — he called it the Idol of the Market-place. 

The reader of Bacon’s vtorks must not accept as exactly and 
literally true all his attacks on Aristotle. Against the ex- 
aggerated depreciation of Francis Bacon, Roger Bacon’s words 
should be placed in the other scale : ” Aristotle arranged all the 
departments of philosophy according to the possibilities of his 
time.”* When we compare his results with his means the 
work of the great Stagirito may be regarded as almost super- 
human. True, he sometimes fell into the error of too hastily 
adopting some neat and consistent physical theory that conformed 
itself to his favourite metaphysical distinctions ; but occasionally 
Bacon makes the teacher bear the blame that should fall on the 
scholars. It was not Aristotle, as Bacon declared,* but Aristotle’s 
followers, who asserted that one measure of earUi is transmutable 
into ten of water ; and one of water into ten of air. But the 
very fact that the Aristotelians could base such a dogma upon 
a mere misinteiiwetation of part of a single sentence their 
master, attests most eloquently the servitude in whiou this 
** Ottoman,” as Bacon calls him, enchained posterity for 
Under this Sultan the Schoolmen served as Mamdukes. By 
arguing, as Aristotle bad done, from assumptions of what is 
hed, as most wndsrful, or most mUural, and a judknoas use 
of the mystieal meanings of numbers, it was possible to deduce^ 

* lV»fe«or FowlaFs Jfmm Orgamim, p. 78. 

* SpHdiaii, ir«r*a ii. 8W. 
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liy mere reaaoning, most ample and aatiafying accounts' and 
explanations of all things in earth aitd heaven — eq[)eoiaUy in the 
latter. It was in the strength of AristoUe and the Aristotelian 
logic that Duns Scotus (1307), disputing before the University 
of Paris, demolished " two hundred objections ” to the doctrine 
of the Immaculate Conception and resolved tlie knottiest 
syllogisms of his adversaries as Samson did the bonds of 
Delilah; and the same philosophy could be trusted to settle 
for mankind, by simple logic, the precise number of angels that 
could stand on the point of a pin. The syllogistic and meta- 
physical method admirably suited those who wished to systema- 
tize a vast system of ecclesiastical and theological doctrine, 
apart from all experience of human nature. Thus a universal 
science, obtained by reasoning alone, and intimately connected 
with the scholastic theology, was established with the authority 
of a religious creed ; and theology camo to be considered the 
only philosophy. It is said, though possibly it may be in 
hyperbole, that in some jmrt of Germany the Ethit* of Aristotle 
were read in the churches on Sunday, in the place of the Gospel ; 
but there is no hyperbole in the saying of Francis Bacon that 
“ the Schoolmen, having made Divinity into on art, have almost 
incorporated the contentious philosophy of Aristotle into the 
body of Christian religion.” ^ 

These considerations may enable us, while doing full justice 
to the great Greek philosopher, to understand, and in huge 
measure to sympathise with, the burning indignation with 
which Bacon assails him. For "Aristotle,” let us substitute 
" the Aristotelians,” and eveiy word of>Bacon's invective will be 
true : their philosophy was barren ; their induction was an im- 
> posture ; and if they ever summimed Experience, it was, in the 
words of Bacon’s bitter accusation, not to consult her as an 
adviser but to drag her at their chariot-wheels as a captive.* 
Yet, for Bacon’s own sake, we must regret the excess of his 
contempt and scorn for Aristotelianism. It placed a real and 
serious obstacle in the way of his own scientific work. Seeing 
so clearly where Aristotle had geme wrong, he was too apt to 
think tbat^ by simply avoiding the mistakes of his predecessor, 

* tihtm laiuriiUki, Wvfb, iii. 4M. 

* 8m the am t fp M* nUmfhUumm, 849, below. 
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he himself would inevitably go right. Aristotle’s hdlures, so fisr 
from discouraging him, seem rather to have insinred him with 
an excess of presumption, as if, when these obstacles were re- 
moved, no others would remain to bar the secrets of Nature. 
Revolting from the unscientific doctrine of the Aristotelian 
“ natures,” ” appetites,” and ” qualities,” he conceived a sanguine 
prejudice not only that Nature was orderly, but that her secrets 
must be readily discovered in an orderly and almost mechanical 
manner. The recent discoveries of Tycho Brahd, Kepler, 
Galileo, Harvey, and Gilbert, might have taught him useful 
lessons of patience, of reverence for the vastness of Nature, and, 
at the same time, of respect for tlie indirect results which might 
spring from the researches of a specialist working in one small 
corner of her vast domain : but he did not learn these lessons 
because ho did not know or did nut appreciate their achieve- 
ments. They were not grand enough for him ; and he merged 
them all in an indiscriminate condemnation of the barrenness 
of scientific study from Aristotle’s days to his own. The dis- 
coveries of science up to his time, he said, had been mainly 
accidental ; no wonder that the Egyptians worshipped beasts as 
gods; for tlie instinct of beasts had discovered more healing 
herbs than the art of men. But why should there not be an 
art of discovery ? 

At present, he reflected, some were content to rest in em- 
piricism and isolated facts ; others ascended too hastily to first 
principles ; all alike often wasted time and labour in experiments 
that led to no results, and in observing phenomena that would 
teach nothing, 'rhese evils must be remedied. After the minds 
of men had been cleared from their inherent imperfections and 
taught to regard Nature evenly and impartially, philosophers •» 
must then be taught to pursue a fixed path of inductive ej^ri- 
ment which would guide the feeUest intellect aright, as iniauibly 
as the compasses would guide even the most inaccurate draughts- 
man to trace a perfect circle. Instead of seeking after 
experiments which would produce immediate firuit, the nhi k^^ 
soldier must seek those which would give him light and would 
direct him towards higher and yet higher experiments, so that 
he might proceed ever further in the analysis of Nature, and at 
last reach the real Laws or Forms of all existence, the knowledge 
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of whidi would bring wiih it the power of reproducing all 
eaieiing things. 

^ How few are the letters of the alphabet, and jet how in- 
numerable are the words and thoughts which they can be made 
to represent 1 Might it not be so in the Book of Nature like- 
wise ; and as we can take words to pieces and find the single 
letters, can we not also take the phenomena of Nature to pieces 
and find their simple constituent elements, the ‘simple natures/ 
so to speak, which in various combinations make up all 
existences ? Heat for example : what can be easier than to 
introduce, one after another, the bodies that contain heat, and 
to show what common fact there is in each which, amid count- 
less diversities of circumstance, is nether abserU whenever heut is 
2 yre 8 ewt t Thus, by examining a sufficient number of instances 
of heat, we shall be able to reject some superficial appearances 
of cause, which after a time we shall find not to bo invariably 
present where heat is present, and we shall be left with a 
residuum of invariably present fact, through which we shall 
be able to produce beat at will; and thus we shall at last 
attain the knowledge of heat by attaining the knowledge of 
its causes. This introduction or inductic/n of instances with a 
view to arrive at causes, requires skill, no doubt ; it must not 
be conducted at haphazard ; it is an Art in itself, the Art of 
Induction ; but with patience and docility applying ourselves to 
things and not to words, to Nature and not to Aristotle, wo shall 
surely attain this Art of Induction : and this, once attained, 
will he a Key to unlock all the secrets of Nature and to enable 
us to perform all her processes/' Thus Bacon appears to have 
reasoned : and, as he was by nature over-hopeful ; disposed to 
exaggerate similarities and (with all deference to his own judg- 
ment of himself') to underrate the dissimilarities of phenomena ; 
as also he had sufficient general knowledge of recent discoveries 
to appreciate (more than most men of his time) the orderliness 
and uniformity of Nature, and had not sufficient special know- 
ledge of recent discoveries to make him aware (as Gilbert and 
Harvey and Harriot would have been aware) of the indefinable 

^ See p. 27 sbove, where he eaye he found in himeelf a eepebUity for dieoemiBg 
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combination of scientific imagination with scientific toil and 
observation, necessary to constitute an original Discoverer-— be 
early persuaded himself into the belief that it would be a matter 
of no great difficulty for him to elaborate such an Art of Induc- 
tion as would make the discovery of Nature’s secrets little more 
than a mechanical routine. 

All that was needed in addition to the Art of Induction, or 
New Instrument for the Interpretation of Nature— was a 
sufficient supply of natural phenomena to work on. For that 
purpose it would be necessary to compile a new Natural History, 
not on the old plan (which aimed at collecting a number of 
iinarrangcd, exceptional, and marvellous phenomena for the 
purpose of exciting mere amusement or amazement) but a 
History classified in accordance with scientific conceptions. To 
compile such a Natural History would be a work exceeding the 
compass of one man's ability, and siiiUble rather for a crowned 
head. Bacon therefore determined in his earlier years to apply 
himself to the former object, the elaboration of the New 
Induction, or as ho calls it the New Instrument or Organ 
(Organum) by which Nature is to be interpreted. But, later in 
life — perhaps because the New Instrument had not been found 
so efficacious as had been at first anticipated — we shall find him 
laying greater stress on the Natural History, and declaring that, 
with such a classified History, much advance might be made, 
even without the New Instrument. 

We must also boar in mind that he presupposes that the 
work of interpreting Nature will not be a solitary but a colle- 
giate ^pursuit, wherein a multitude of labourers, having bad 
their several provinces of observation and ex{)eriment mapped 
out for them by a sui>erior director, will obtain results of differ- 
ent grades of importance, the lower preparing the way fa||^the 
higher, and the whole ascending as it were like the layers of a 
pyramid. The apex of this pyramid was to be the highest 
knowledge of all, which consists in knowing the axioms common 
to all sciences. 

The object of all his efforts. Bacon was wont to describe, 
not as a rebellion against philosophic despotism, nor yet as a 
revolution, n<»* even as a new institution of philosophy, but 
rather as a rtnewal of the wholesome ancient philosophy of the 
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£!gjptiaxis and earlier GreekA, which had been perverted and 
auppreased by the innovations of Axistotelian ostentation^ This 
description, which he adopted in his youth, he never afterwards 
discarded ; and to this day his philosophic work is known to us 
as the Magna Indauraiio or Great Renewal of Learning. 

Bacon's own account of the scheme of the Magna InMamHxiio 
is found in a section of the Nomm Organum called the XHsArir 
haXio Opem, which will be described in due course ; ^ but mean- 
while the remarks of Mr. Ellis will throw light both on the 
scheme as a whole, and on all those Baconian treatises which 
chronologically precede the N(n?uvi Organmi. 

“ The Imtauratio^*' says Mr. Ellis, “ is if> be divided into six portions 
of which the Jirat is to contain a general survey of the present state of 
knowledge. 

“ In the second^ men are to be taught bow to use their understanding 
aright in the investigation of Nature. 

** In the thinlf all the phononuma of the universe are to be stored up, as 
in a treasure-house, m the materials on winch the new method is to be 
employed. 

“ In the feurthf examples are- to be given of its operation and of tlie 
results to which it leads. 

“The^M is to contain what Bacon hod accomplished in Nainral Philo* 
Sophy without the aid of his own methml ; es eftdem intrUeriuB um gueni 
alii in inqnirendo et inveniendo adhibtre consueverunt. It is therefore less 
important than the rest, and Bacon deidan^s that he will not bind himself 
to the conclusions which it contains. Moreover, its value will altogether 
cease when — 

**The $ixth part con be completed ; wherein will be set forth the New 
Philosophy — the results of the application of the new method to all the 
Phenomena of the Universe. But to^ complete this Bacon docMi not 
hope ; he speaks of it as a thing et $upra viree et ultra §pe$ noetrai 
eollocateu 

*‘The greater part of the plan traced in the DUlribuHo remained 
nnfalftlled.”* 

It is a curious and instructive fact that, in spite of all that 
Bacon wrote to publish, elucidate, and exemplify his philosophic 
system, there is no general consent among his readers and com- 
mentators as to what the system really was. Mr. Ellis however 
— ^whose criticisms, although unfortunately incomplete, appear 
to me to' be &r superior in depth and clearness to those of any 

> See p. 468, **]>eiis Imtaumtor/* * See p. 877. 

* Spedding, ITorkf; {. 71«A 
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other commentator — believes that no account of it can be 
adequate which does not recognise in it an improvement and 
perfection of logical machinery. Mr. Spedding on the other 
hand tliinks that the classified Natural History was the most 
important jmrt of the system, more important than the Key of 
Interpretation itself. Quotations may undoubtedly be produced 
from Bacon’s works to support the latter view. But I think 
they will be found to be in eveiy case drawn from Bacon’s later 
works ; when, Irnving tried the Key of Iiiterpretation and found 
it fail, he had been driven to some other refuge for his disap- 
pointment. Tlie importance attached to the Natural History 
appears to have arisen from a change of front. The History 
would be of little use unless it was classified in accordance with 
the mles suggested by the Key of lutorpretatioa ; anil the Key 
itself — some jierfccted Logic by whicli an ordinary mind could 
discover secrets of Nature not to be detected by the highest 
unassisted genius — was the central point of the Baconian 
philosophy. 

Wo proceed to consider one of the many early tentative forms 
in which some of the principles of the LiMauratio are set forth. 


§ 47 Partus Masculus Temforis ; “ Valerius Terminus.” * 

In the autumn of 1G25, Bacon confessed to a correspondent 
that, some forty years before, he had written a work, which with 
juvenile audacity and a presumptuous title “ he liad called The 
Cheated Birth of Time^ or the OrecU Benewal of (he Empire of 
Man over the Universe (Fartm Maximus Tempori$ sive IndawnMo 
Magna Imperii Humani in Univermm).§ ** No such work is 
extant ; but we have a short fragment proved to be veiy e^v 
by internal e\ddence, the title of which is Partus Maemwe 
Tomporis^ or (he Male Birth of Time. Tliere are grounds for 
thinking that, under a title slightly changed and toned down, we 
have here the Partus Maximus, xha first germ of the Magna 
IndauroJtio. 

After a prayer to Qod that the kindling of the new light of 
Nature may not dazzle the eye of the soul so as to 
^ Speddiog, tti; 521-539. * /tiA 216-m 
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darken it against the reception of the light of spiritual 
truth, the author proceeds to complain that tlie minds 
of all men are blocked or branded mth false fancies (uloh) 
which preclude the acceptance of truths. This universal in* 
sanity requires skill in prtqiaring the way for the truth. In a 
second chapter (which may have been composed or revised later) 
the author asst^rts that the object of tlie New Philosophy is to 
bring about a lawful wedlock between the mind and things (as 
distinct from fancies) whence shall spring a brood of heroic in- 
ventions which (like Hercules of old) shall clear the eartli from 
pests and miseries. There follows a bitter onslaught on all the 
philosophers from Aristotle downwards. He concludes with the 
warning tliat we must be^pn putting away the idols, as well 
those of the home {honpUU) as those that beset us abroad (inar). 

So ends the Male Birth of Time, of which the title is perhaps 
the most noteworthy jwirt. By male ** he rnetuis “ generative,” 
or “ fruitful.” as opiK)so<l to tbo barren philosophy of Aristotle. 
The exact tlate of this fragment is not known ; but it is charac- 
teristic of Bacon s sanguine spirit tliat this early (perhaps 
earliest) effort at the Mogim Instaandio contains little more 
tliaii a grand title and a pmyer against the dangers of an 
immoderate success. 

We can not be surprised that an author who stigmatized the 
present state of learning sis universal insanity,” should con- 
template the anonymous publication of Wi»rks likely to make 
himself widely disliked, susfiected, or ridiculed. Accordingly 
Bacon’s earlie.st connected work on Philosophy was intended to 
be published with the title Valerius Terminus, Of the Interpretor 
iwn of Nature, wUh the anmiatione of Hermes SteMa — a work 
intended for a select few, and requiring the aid of an interpreter 
(Hermes) to cast a heljiful star-ligJU (Stella) on the wanderings 
of the reader towards the pliilosfipluc goal (Terminus). 

Bacon begins by defending the search after the knowledge of 
Nature from the charge of impiety, supporting his defence by an 
appeal to the examples of Moses and Solomon, and describing 
bis object aa a discovery of all operatioos and possibilities of 
operations, from immortality (if it were possible^ to tbe merest 
mechanical practice. 

. The external impediments of knowledge, he says, have been 
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want of steadfastness, want of co-operation, want of tradition 
from the past, incompleteness, and premature subdivisions. 
One of the first needs is to make a Kalendar or Inventory 
of the present intellectual wealth of mankind, not for the 
purpose of parading any ** universality of sense or knowledge,’* 
but in order to give some awakening note both of the wants in 
man’s present condition, and the nature of the supplies to be 
wisher]. But, as the object is not only to stir up hopes but to 
direct men’s labours, ho proceeds to the main business, viz., the 
discovery of operations. 

In ORler to produce a result we must not only have “certainty ” 
but also “ liberty ; ” that is to say, we must not only ascertain 
some causes that are certain to produce the result, but also such 
causes as wo are at liberty to command ; and the wider our choice 
iif causes can be, the less wo shall be “ restrained ” to some 
definite means, and the greater will bo our “ lil>erty.” 

Thus, to produce whiteness ; the first “direction ” given may 
bo, to intermingle air and water, as in foam, snow, &c. This 
“ direction ” is certain, but “ tied ” to air and water ; you “ free ” it 
by a second “ direction,” adding, instead of water, any transparent 
Wly provided that it is uncoloured and more grossly transparent 
than air itself, ejj, gloss or crystal beaten to powder. The third 
“ direction ” removes the “ restraint ” of “ uncoloured,” by adding 
amber beaten to powder, or beer frothing. A fourth “ direction ” 
removes the “restraint ” of “more grossly transparent ” by adding 
flame, which (but for the presence of smoke) would bo a perfect 
white. A fifth “ direction ” removes the restraint of air, but still 
retains “ transparent bodies ; ” bringing us therefore, so far, only 
to this conclusion, that the nature of “ whiteness ” may be illus- 
trated by the study of “ transparent bodies.” Here the author 
stops : “ To ascend further by scale 1 do forbear, partly be%n8e 
it would draw on the example to an over-great length, but 
chiefly because it would open that which in this work I am 
determined to reserve*' In a somewhat similar way we shall find 
Bacon reserving, or leaving bis investigations incomplete, at the 
end of the Aovtm Oryanum. No doubt he believed that be had 
something in reserve ; but it is probable that his extraordinary 
sanguineness and self-confidence alvrays disposed him, when ho 
found himself at the end of his tether, to deceive himself into 
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the belief that ho stopped because ho wished to stop, and not 
because be was compelled to stop. 

Proceeding to comment on the novelty of his method, be 
admits however this ** freeing of a direction'* to be discernible in 
the received philosophies as far as a ** swimming " vague 
and shifting) “ anticipation could take liold, in that which they 
term the/or/u or final emtse^ or that which they call the trtie 
differaice ; both which it seemeth they proix>und rather as 
impossibilities and wishes than an things within the compass 
of human comprehennion." Thence he proceeds to the internal 
imjicdiments of knowledge, those inherent in the biimaa mind 
itself. For the mind, instead of being a perfect mirror to reflect 
tlje truth, distorts everything that it reflects by its unevenness — 

I do find therefore in this enchaute<i ghujs fi>ur Idols, or false 
appearances of several and distinct sorts, every sort comprehend- 
ing many subdivisions: the first sort I call Idols of the Nation 
or Tribe; the second, Idols of the Palace;* the third, Idols of 
thoOive; and the fourth, Idols of the Theatre." 

Without explaining the meaning of these terms, the author 
passes on to make, amid much negative matter, the following 
statements : that the only t(;st of the truth of knowledge is the 
discovery of new works and active directions " not known before ; 
that we are not to seek the causes of things concrete, which are 
infinite, but of abstract natures, which are few (tliese natures 
being “ as the alphabet or simple letters whereof the variety of 
things consistetli, or as the colours mingled iii the painter's shell 
wherewith he is able to make infinite variety of faces or shapes") ; 
that we are not to seek for the iriatcsiaLs or dead beginnings of 
things, but rather for the nature of motions, inclinations and 
applications ; that w e are not to seek knowledge by anticipations; 
that eveiy particular that works any effect is a thing compounded 
of diverse single natures, and that these particulars must be 
broken and reduced by exclusions and inclusions to a definite 
point before w'c can determine what it is precisely that produces 
the effect; that the New Philosophy 'Moth in sort equal men's 


1 EUewhero tbe«e an called 'Mdola of the Market-place.** ^'Plaoe** fa Uiad 
{Adv, A., II. xilii. M for ** Market-place*' (Lat. **m foro"). la it poaaible 
therafoie tW **Pslace*^iahere a miatake for ** Place "f For the ^*Idoic** see 
below, |fp. 3S0-1. 
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wits/’ enabling all men to discover with mechanical accuracy,}^ 
as a pair of compasses enables eveiy hand to draw a perfect circle. 

Tlio work is fragmentary ; and of the annotations of Hermes 
Stella, the author himself writes that “ none are set down." It 
is supposed to have been written about 1603. 


§ 48 The “ Advancement of Leabning " ‘ 

The Advancement of Learning (published in 1605) supplies 
the Inventory of the results of knowledge, and the deficiencies, 
suggested (as Mr. Ellis believes,^ and as appears from the above 
sketch) in Valerius Temnmts. It is written in a more popular 
stylo, avoiding many tochuicalitios used in Bacon’s other works ; 
describing, for example, the fallacies denoted by the Idols, but 
avoiding the use of the term “Idol;" and it tidopts a much 
more conciliatory attitude to the ancient philosophers than is 
expressed in Bacon’s unpublished treatises. 

For the general roatlor no work of Bacon’s is better adapted 
(as indeed Bacon intended it to be adapted) to be a preparation 
for the general scheme of the Great Instauration. For although 
the Key of knowledge is not clearly revealed in it, the de- 
ficiencies of knowledge are so indicated, and the supplements so 
suggested, as constantly to keep before the reader's mind not 
only the weaknesses of the Old Philosophy, but also the strength 
of the New, and thus to lead him to conceive its character. 
Scarcely a page of tlie Second Book of the Advancement fails, 
directly or indirectly, to guide us towards the Novum Organum, 
And if any one labours under tlie common prejudice that 
Bacon’s philosophy had for its solo object the increase of the 
material comforts of men, he cannot better dissipate tlmt error 
than by gaining a clear conception of the tendency of me book 
which, more than any other Baconian treatise (for the Ih 
Augmeniiti is no more than a larger Latin edition of it), diows 
that he had taken, not material nature alone, but “all Nature 
to be his province." Beferring the reader to the Aiqsendix for 
a summary of the great body of the work (which deals with 

^ speeding, IFoHbn, iii. S5S-4S1 ; for the amplified lAtin timMUtkn celled the 
Ik eee Smddieg, W 0 fk$^ L 41S-8S7. 

* It Aoeld be edoed that Mr. Spedding difiere here from Mr. EUk. 
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naiuTal and human Philosophy), we shall here give merely a 
very brief aocount of the whole argximent, and a summary of 
the earlier sections which deal with histoiy and poetiy. 

The First Book is a mere introduction, showing how learning 
has been discredited by faults in critics or students, and 
bringing testimony to its excellence from divine and human 
sources. 

The Second Book treats of ** What has been done for the 
Advancement of Learning, human and divine, with the Defects 
of the same.” After pointing out the defects in the places of 
learning, the neglect of science by states and universities, and 
the want of intercourse between the learned men of different 
countries, the Author proceeds to classify first human, and then 
divine learning, taking as his basis the three faculties, of memory, 
imagination, and reason, which he calls the '‘three parts of 
man’s understanding.” 

Human learning is divided into three parts, History, corre- 
sponding to memory. Poetry, corresponding to imagination, and 
Philosophy, corresponding to reason.^ {Advannenuni of Learning^ 
II. \,\\Dc Augnicrdu, 11. i. 1.) 

History is subdivided into natural, civil, ecclesiastical, and 
literary.^ Continuing the triple division whicli is noticeable all 
through the greater part of this book, he subdivides Natural 
History into the history of nature in course, i.e, nature in its 
ordinary course ; nature wrought, t.f., arts; and nature erring or 
varying, ix, marvels. 


The two latter are deficient Tlie present hifitorieB of nature erring are 
fabulous or frivolous ; and the historieeof natlire wrought have failed through 
contempt of amall mattere an<l of experimenU fumtlior and vulgar. Yet 
• the nature of everything is l>est Keen ia iu Kmallcst piirtions ; and Thaleii 
by keeping hi« eye« down, might have avoided the well and yet seen the 
fitOTR in it Civil hieUiry may be divided (as pictures or sculpturea are 
unfinithed sketchen, or flniriied and still perfect, or finished bnt defaced by 
age) into memorials, perfect histories, and antiquities ; and a perfect history 

^ The Peripatetics, so far following Aristotle, divided knowledge into (1) speeu* 
laUve, (S) praetical, (8) artistic or constmetive (weigfuA) ; the Stoics into (1) 
Lfiglc (whirii was to inelode Otammar and Rhetoric), (2) Ethics, (8) Physics 
(whk^ induded Theology).— S m Professor Fowler’e Franei* p. 75. 

* la the Awpmeattf— the amplified lAtia edition of the Advane/mt^ published 
in ISSfi-^History is either Natuml or Civil ; nnd the latter includfs Utorary and 
Eedeadasticah as well as Political Hlstiiry. 

A A 
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may represent a time (as a chronicle) or a person (as a biography) or an 
action (as a narration). Ecclesiastical hishiry contains the history of the 
Church, the hist4i»ry of Pniphecy, and the history of Providence ; of these 
the second is deficient, and tlie flrat and third are unsatisfactory. Literary 
history is non-eaistent ; and yet, without it, the history of the world is os 

the statua of Polyphemus with his eye out ; that port being wanting 
which doth most show the spirit and life of the person.” Of all the 
appendices to history the letters of wise men are the most important, being 
more natural than orations and public speeches, and more deliberate and 
advised tlian conferences or present speeches.— (/I dr. o/ L, 11, L 2^ iii. 5 ; 
De Angm, II. iv — xiii.) 

A single chapter .suffices for Poetry. 

Pmitry is triply divided into nan'ative, representative or dramatic, and 
allusive or paralxilical. Though for the most part restrained in worrls, it 
is in all other p<»inU extremely limited, and it arises from the imagination. 
For inasmuch as the material world is in proportion inferior to the soul, 
the imaginative faculty devises a more ample greatness, a more exact good- 
ness, and a more absolute variety than can be found in the nature of things; 
whence it appears that poetry tends to magnanimity, inorality, and to 
dolectation.— (i4dt\ II. iv. 1, iv. 5; DeAugm, II. xiii., iii. 1.) 

At a time when literary history wa.s non existent, that Bacon 
should have called attention to this deficiency, pronouncing 
that, without it, the history of the world is as the statua of 
Polyphemus with his eye out,” is one among instances of his 
intuition, originality, and superiority to existing preconceptions, 
which make the Adiwicanent to this day a stimulating and 
interesting book. It will be noted that in parabolical poetry 
Bacon would include tbo rvorks of the '*sage and serious” 
Spenser, as well as the fables of /Esop and the myths of Greece 
and Rome; but no place seems left for lyrical poetiy and 
hardly any for satires and epigrams. From Poetry we pass to 
Philosophy. ^ 

Pbilofiophy is (1) divine, (S) natural, (3) human, coming to the mind by 
rays (1) refracted, (2) direct, (3) retlect^.^ But again, philosophy is like a 
tree ; and tlierefors, before describing the branches (of which the above are 
three) we ought to describe the trunk which is common to all, and to 
erect one universal science by tbe name of Philosophia jPrima, primitive or 

' This is the saptession used in tbe De AugmtiUU, In the Ad^toncement it rana 
thus : ** In philosophy the contemplations of men do either jwaetrate nnlo Ood, 
or ere cirem/iferrm to net me, or ere tr/ftied or reverted upon himself." 
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rammaiy pliilo«opliy, m» the main or oomnKm way, before we come where 
the woy* part and divi<ie themeelvee. Tbia i» practically deficient ; for 
althcngh men have reasoned about quantity, similitude, 

diversity, and the like, yet tliere is a complete alienee about these common 
adjuncts of tbrngs, as they are found in tiutura. Wlicrefore we lay down 
tlwt this Prime Philosopliia is to be a recephicle for all such profitable 
observations and axioms as fall not within the coinpaas of any of the 
special parts of philosophy or sciences, but ore more common and of a 
higher stage. — (Adr, II. v. 1, v 3 ; Auym, III. L— ii.) 

In Divine Philosf>phy, i.f. Natural Theology, there is an excess rather 
than a deficience ; for some, trying to extort IVom nature not merely 
evidence of the existence, p<iwer, skill, and lK?neflcenoe of Gotl, but also 
c(»nfirmati(»n of pniiits of faith, have by their commixture made iin heretical 
religion and an iumginary and fabulous ]>hih»sophy. Li^aving therefore 
divine philos«i]>by or imtuml thecdogy (to bo carefully distinguished from 
divinity or inspired philosophy which we n^serve till the hist, as the haven 
of oiip conteiiiplaliitiis} wc proceed to tlus sccon*! branch of Philosophy, t.e, 
Natuml Philos<ipliy.* — (d</i\ II. vi 1, vi. 2 ; Auym, III. ii. — iii.) 

As an exposition of Bacon's pliilosopbic system, the Aftvrrnce^ 
malt of Lraniing is of leas value than many of his Blioiter 
treatises ; but it will always be imjxvrtant for its literary value, 
as well as for its suggest! veoess and stimulating effect upon 
every seeker after truth. " It is,” says a recent biographer* of 
Bacon, ** the first great book in English prose of secular interest ; 
tho first book which can claim a place beside the Jmivs of 
ErcksiasHad Polity. As regards its subject*mattcr, it has been 
partly thrown into the shsule by tho greatly enlarged and 
elaborate form in which it ultimately appeared, in a Latin 
dress, as the first portion of the scheme of the InatauratiOf the 
Ve AitginaiiU Scimimrum, Bacon locked on it as a first effort, 
a kind of call-bell to awaken and attract the interest of othets 
• in the thoughts and hopes which so interested himself. But it 
contains some of his finest writing. In the Etmya he writes ss 
a looker*on at the game of human affairs, who, according to his 
frequent illustration, sees more of it than the gamesters them- 
selves, and is able to give wiser and faithful counsel, not without 
a touch of kindly irony at the mistakes which he observes. In 
the AdvancemerU be is the enthusiast for a great cause and a 

> See below, % 64-9, for a emnmary of the Rsrt of the AdwtneetnefU ef 
whieh treets of Natural Pbilooophy. 

* Dean Clinrch, pp. 31/ -220. 
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great hope, and all that he has of passion and power is enlisted 
in the effort to advance it. The Advancement is far from being 
a perfect book. As a survey of the actual state of knowledge 
in his day, of its deficiencies and what was wanted to supply 
them, it is not even up to the materials of the time. Even the 
improved De Augmentis is inadequate ; and there is reason to 
think the Advancement was a hurried book, at least in the later 
part, and it is defective in arrangement and proportion of parts. 
Two of the great divisions of knowledge — history and poetry — 
are despatched in comparatively short chapters ; while in the 
division on * Civil Knowledge,* human knowledge as it respects 
society, he inserts a long essay, obviously complete in itself and 
clumsily thrust in here, on the ways of getting on in the world, 
the means by which a man may be ‘ Faher fortunae suae * — the 
architect of his own success ; too lively a picture to be pleasant 
of the arts with 'which he had become acquainted in the process 
of rising. The book, too, has the blemishes of its own time ; 
its want of simplicity, its inevitable though very often amusing 
and curious pedantries. But the Advancement was the first of 
a long line of books which have attempted to teach English 
readers how to think of knowledge; to make it really and 
intelligently the interest, not of the school or the study or the 
laboratory only, but of society at large. It was a book with a 
purpose, new then, but of which we have seen the fulfilment. 
He wanted to impress on his generation, as a very practical 
matter, all that knowledge might do in wise hands, all that 
knowledge had lost by the faults and errors of men and the 
misfortunes of time, all that knowledge might be pushed to in 
all directions by faithful and patient industry and well-planned 
mtehods for the elevation and benefit of man in his highest 
capacities as well as in his humblest. And he fiirtheAsought 
to teach them how to know ; to make them understand that 
difficult achievement of self-knowledge, to know what it %b%o 
know ; to give the first attempted chart to guide them among 
the shaUows and rocks and whirlpools which beset the course 
and acUott of thought and inquiry ; to reveal to them the 
Sdols* which unconsciously haunt the minds of the strongest 
as well as the weakest, and interpose their delusions when we 
are least aware , — * the fallacies and false appearances inseparable 
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from our nature and our condition of life ’ — ^to induce men to 
believe not only that there was much to know that was not yet 
dreamed of, but that the way of knowing needed real and 
thorough improvement, that the knowing mind bore along with 
it ail kinds of snares and disqualifications of which it is un- 
conscious, and that it needed toiining quite as much as materials 
to work on, was the object of the AdmncemenL It was but a 
sketch ; but it was a sketch so truly and forcibly drawn, that it 
made an impression which has never been weakened.^ ... It is 
a book which we can never open without coming on some noble 
interpretation of the realities of nature or the mind ; some 
unexpected discovery of that quick and keen eye which arrests 
us by its truth ; some felicitous and unthought-of illustration, 
yet so natural as almost to be doomed to become a commonplace ; 
some bright touch of his incorrigible imaginativeness, ever 
ready to force itself in amid the driest details of bis argument." 


§ 49 Plan of the Second Part of the " Instahratio 

Maona" 

It will be remembered that the object of the Second Part of 
the Magna Jnatauratio was to teach men ” how to use their 
understanding aright in the investigation of Nature.^ Soon 
after the publication of the Advancement of Learning^ Bacon 
took this work in hand and composed (1606-7) the Outline and 
Argument of the Second Part of the Instauralio (Partis Instaura- 
tionis Secundae Delineatio et Argumentum). Of this work — 
important for its wide range, brevity, and clearness — the follow- 
ing is a summary.* 

For tbe^special purpose of the Interpretation of Natvrs (Interpreiationi 
Naturae t/un) there shall be three books, the third, the fourth, and the sixth 
(for the fifth, which will connst of Anticipations based on the ordinary use 
of Beason, is merely temporary ; and, a'S soon as we can use the verification 

* > I omit hm tome words with whieh I am unahlo to agree : To as itsuM and 
almoet its interest has pagaed away." 

* See Mr. EUia'a summary of the echeme of the IngUmraitio as a whole^ quoted 
on p. S47. This should oonatantlr he refened to, if the reader wiahea to rnwler^ 
ataim the exact object of ea^ A the ntknj treatises which were written aa 
eontnbntiona to the IialUmrat^o. 

* Spedding, Warh$, i&L 90-957. 
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affonUd by the legitimate use of Beason, this fifth book will pan into 
the sixth).^ 

As for this present book, the second, it has for its special subject the 
Understanfling {Tntellectua ipse) and the care and government thereof, and 
the equipment of reason. This may be called liOgic ; but> if so, it must be 
understood to be a new Logic, subjecting to tests that which the old Logic 
takes upon trust, viz., principles, first notions, and even the information 
given by the senses. Moreover, it inverts the order of the old Logic ; for 
instead of flying at once up to principles and generalities, and deducing 
therefrom middle propositions, the new Logic begins with histories of 
facts and particulars, thence mounts to middle propositions, and thence to 
general principles. 

We are seeking light. Now every object that is to receive light must 
first be polished, secondly, turned to the light, thirdly, receive the influx 
of the light. l,n precisely the some way must we deal with the human 
mind : 

I. The mental “ area,” so to speak, must be levelled and cleared. 

II. The mind must be “converted” or tiuned towards the new 
truths. 

III. The new truths must be imparted. 

I. The process of “ levelling ” is threefold, corresponding to the three- 
fold nature of the Idols that beset the mind ; for they ore either external 
or inherent. Tlie external Idols may have arisen from the dogmas of 
philosophers, or from perverse laws of demonstration. Wherefore the task 
of “levelling” must include first the destruction of the dogmas of philo- 
sophers, secondly, the release of the mind from the fetters of false notions 
about demonstration, thirdly, the eradication (or at least the branding) of the 
inherent Idols or perversenesses of the mind. 

XL For the purpose of “conversiou ” the student must be delivered from 
prejudice and from despair, believing that the divine Will encourages the 
search after tnith, and that the new truth (which is as different from the 
old as the “idols” of the human mind are from the “ideas” of the divine 
mind) is not a vague, wandering, or recurring eddy, but a goal (“errorum 
et vastit atis lerminum,” and compare Valerius Terminus),^ It will also be 
well to show the causes that have produced post errors, in order that(|||^ mind 
may be roused to hope for the avoidance of future error. And let none 
suppose that this pTefiminary labour is superfluous or that the “ idols” of 
the mind can easily be put away by force of will. For without help none 
can do this ; Inasmuch as the “ spirits ” of the philosophers (unliku 
those of Uie prophets) are not “subject to” the philosophers; and the 
author (who ia leading them on a path that he has himself exploit) knows 
by experience that it is more difficult to obtain access to the minds of men 
to the secrets of Nature. 


t For tbs six divisions of the Insiaufnitd, see above, p. $47* 
* For the “idola,” see below, p. 331. 
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IIL For the imparting of truth, or Information of the mind, we muBt 
tniniBier to the Sense, the Memory, and the Reasoxt 

The Sense — os it cannot well perceive causes, but only motions, altora- 
tions, and results — is apt to form wrong notions, classifying together 
phenomena outwardly similar but essentially dissimilar. For the witness 
of the senses is always proportional to man's prejudices {txannhgla hominU), 
It must (i.) be rectified by being brought into proportion with the Universe 
(ad analogiam Mwidi rtducaiur et rect\fitetur). We must not speak of 
“ fire,” for example, os an element, or use ** humidity " as a scientific notion. 
The Sense must also (ii.) be strengthened so as to perceive processes at 
present imperceptible owing to their minuteness ; and (iii.)muBtbo supplied 
with stores of facts as materials to work on. 

These then are the three Ministrations to Sense, (i.) Rectification for its 
deviations ; (ii) Sulmtitutes for its weaknesses ; (iii) Natural History and 
Experiment to supply it with materials. 

The Ministration to the Memory (it being assumed that all investigations 
must be conducted with the aid of writing^ and tables of particulars) 
requires (L) a statement of the paints to be inquired into ; (ii.) a Provisional 
Table showing the order in which the several points are to be investigated ; 
(iii.) since no first Table is likely to hit at once the track of any Universal 
Law (nequatur m venam quae ex analogia universi ml) and yet we must 
make an order— >for Truth emergiis sooner from wrong order than no order 
»-it is necessary to show in the third place the method of transposing 
the old Tentative Tables into the New Tab]e.s, and the method of renewing 
(tns^auranz/t) the inve.stigatiQn. 

The Ministration to Reason (since one kind of Reason, t.s. Theoretical, or 
Contemplative, discovers all the causes of anything, ami another, t.s. Practical 
or Active, selects such causes as are in our power) includes the Ministration 
(i.) to Contemplative, (ii.) to Active Reason. 

(i.) It is the part of the Contemplative Reason to erect on the ground-plan 
of a Simple Notion (previously obtained by the minislTations to Sense and 
Memory) the solid structure of an Axiom (haxc^enim eeiverHalie porito eolida, 
cum eimplex noth inetar euperjichi videri poeeit). Such an Axiom must 
be obtained, not by the old, ilb^gitimate, precarious, and enumerative Indue* 
tion, but by the new and legitimate Induction, which by means of exclusions 
and rejections arrives at conclusiona To this Induction we give the name 
of Formula of Interpretation. 

Under the Ministrations to Contemplative Reason come also, first, the art 
of continuing the investigation by using the discovered Axiom for tlie 
purpose of eliciting still higher and niore general Axmms, which higher 
Axioms must be verified by reference to the experiences from which we 
started ; secondly, we mustvary our investigations to suit the varieties of the 

1 Compare Enage^ zxv. 50: **The proceeding upon somewhat conceived in 
writiiig &th for the most part iacilitats aispitch. For though it should be wholly 
rejeetM, yet that negative is more pregnant of direction than an Sndsfiiiite \ os 
ajbes are more generative than dust* 
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nature under consideration : and after following out a varied and adapted 
investigation of Forms, ^ we shall then investigate material and efficient 
causes ; thirdly, we must contract our investigation by selecting instances, 
pointing out the Prerogative of Instance and the Prerogative of Investiga- 
tion, f.s. those instances or experinieuts which have as it were a paramount 
or Prerogative vote, affording more light than the rest, so that a few of 
these excel a multitude of others.^ 

(ix.) The Ministration to the Active Reason sets forth (1) the peculiar 
method to be used when we are not seeking an Axiom or Cause but the 
accomplishment of some work (for in seeking Axioms we have to rise from 
particulars to generals ; but in seeking works we must descend from generals 
to particulars) ; (2) the method of making general Tables fitted for practice, 
whereby all kinds of work may be speedily accomplished ; (3) a method of 
proceeding from experiment to experiment (without the previous establidi- 
ment of an Axiom) a path slippery and unsafe but not to be entirely 
ignored. 

Such is the outline of our Second Book, whereby wc trust we have 
constructed a bridal chamber for the union of the Mind of Man with the 
Universe. Toward the conclusion we shall add some remarks about co- 
operation and succession in labour. For men will not learn their full 
strength until they learn division of labour. 

The reader should carefully notice the order of the steps to 
be taken in the Delineation and in particular the statement in 
the last paragraph but four, that an Axiom is to be erected on 
the grouml-plnn of a Simple Notion previously obtained by the 
ministrations to Sense and Memory. We shall presently find 
Bacon departing from this order in the Novum Organum; and 
it is on the impossibility of obtaining "a Simple Notion'’ that 
bis philosophy will make shipwreck.* 


§ 50 The CoGiTATA et Visa " * 

In June, 1607, Sir Francis Bacon was made Solicitor-General ; 
and about this time (possibly in the following vacation) he 
bethought himself that as time was slipping away and he was 
now “entangled more than he could have desired in civil 
business*’ he ought not to widt for the completion Of the 

^ For fiia awaiiing of ** Form/' tee note on p. 864, below. 

* On Prerogative Instancea, tee below, p. 366. 

* See below* ^ 392. 

« Speddini^ frocie^ UL 53MS0. 
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proposed work on the Interprctatim of Nature^ but to publish at 
once some particular Investigation ( " Tables of Invention/' or 
" Formula of Legitimate Investigation ") to serve as specimens 
of his general work, and to excite in their readers a curiosity for 
the Key of Interpretation. Accordingly he composed, about this 
time, some Tables called a Legitimate InvteiigcUim of Motion. 
As an introduction to the Tables, ho wrote a treatise entitled 
Thmtghte a7id JxtdfftnerUe concerning the ItUcrpretation of NaiurOt 
or concerning O/yerative Science (Cogitata ot Visa Do Interpreta- 
tione Naturae, sive De Scientia Operativa).^ 

When (1606-7) he wrote the Delineatio (described in the last 
section) he did not purpose to set forth his method by means 
of an example ; on the contrary, the three ministrations to the 
Sense, to the Memory, and to the Reason (of which the last is 
the new method of Induction) were to be set forth in order and 

didactically Thus it appears that after Bacon bad not 

only decided on writing a great work on the reform of philosophy, 
but had also determined on dividing it into parts (of which the 
Second was to contain the exposition of his new method), be in 
some measure changed his plan, and resolved to set forth the 
essential and operative part of his system chiefly by means of 
an example. 'This change of plan appears to be marked by the 
Cogitata et Visa — a circumstance which makes this tract one of 
the most interesting of the precursors of the Movum Organum} 
The Legitimate Investigation would have covered the ground 
which the second book of the Novum Organum was meant to 
occupy ; the Cogitata covers most of the ground actually covered 
by the first book of the Novum Organum. 

Science, as now exinting, attains neither to certainty nor to magnitude. 
Medicine, Alchemy, Magic, all alike foil. The art of Mechanics slowly 
weaves its petty web of experience, instead of seeking light fhim Philosophy. 
Chance is the only inventor. Men have never understood that the ap- 
parent complexity of the langnage of Nature is based upon a simple 
Alphabet. Tlie multitude has never sought truth, save for amusement, and 
has been content to accept in its stead the dogmas of philosophers. The 
absorption of men’s attention by Theology and Moral Philosophy, the fears 
and hostility of superstition, the devotion of the Universities to narrow 
and stationary studies, the prejudice and wilful despair of mankind, the 

* Speddiog; WofkBt k 76, iil. 616. 

* Mr. EllS’s Introductiovi, Spelling, fTorib, L p. 79. 
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vagnenesfi of words, tlie quackery of impostors, and a contempt for works 
and experiments as Ixdng beneath the dignity of human nature— all these 
obstacles have stood in the way of Science. 

The philosophies of the later Greeks, and especially of Aristotle, have 
been like stage-plays, fictions fairer than truth. And even so in modem 
times, Telesius, Frascastorius, Carden, and Gilbert, forming conclusions from 
a few instances, have but as it were touched Nature with the tip of their 
fingers. Taking a few well-known effects, they connect them in a kind of 
network of theory made to fit these known effects ; but they do not de- 
mf>nHtTate the existence of causes that will enable them to produce hitherto 
unheard-of effects. As for the philosophy of the earlier Greeks, the Author 
knew that it would not have been difficult for him to palm off his new dis- 
coveries 08 the rediscovered inventions of those ancient pliilosophers. But 
he relied on evidence alone and refused every kind of imposture. 

Tlie present denirmstrations are inadequate ; a defect for which the 
understanding is responsible. The mind of mankind, like an uneven 
niirroT, reflects the rays of truth unevenly ; and the mind of every in- 
dividual (as the result of education or disposition) has within itself a kind 
of seductive influence or familiar spirit (rJaemonem familiarem) which 
perturbs tlie understanding with diverse empty spectres.^ Yet we must not 
despair. As the most helpless hand with the aid of compasses can draw a 
perfect circle, so is it with the mind ; for which we must seek a compass, 
not in the syllogism of Deductive Logic— for a syllogism is compounded of 
words, and therefore dependent upon the truth of pre-existing notions whicli 
ore. often vogue or foolish — hut in the New Induction. 

The Old Induction of Enumeration was applied only to the general 
principles of Science, wdiile the Middle Propositions were deduced by 
Syllogistic reasonings. But tlie Old Induction, compared with the New, is 
AS water compared with wine ; the one, a raw and natural product of the 
intellect ; the other, carefully prepared from the Vintage of phenomena, 
plucked, gathered, pressed, and purified. The old and ordinary methods of 
discovery by reading, meditation, dialectic experience or experiment, are all 
casual and inefficient 

Let ns stimulate ourselves by thinking of the glory of the Discoverer. 
For if it is a glory to have discovered single inventions, he who shall dis- 
cover the one invention that shall include the potency of all invenm|fs will 
he called the Discoverer of Discoverers, far above all Conquerors, Lawgivers, 
and Founders of Empires. An invention so fruitful may he truly called the 
Male Birth of Time. Such a Discovery extends the empire of Mon over 
Nature ; for man's power is co-extensive with his knowledge {tantum 

' This it one among many passages which show that the word *Mdol'* in 
Bacon’s works is used wi/A a kind qf j^ay on the tkeologml meaning pf ihe 
icard. See also abovOt p. 858. where the '* ideas ” of God are costraaled with the 

idols" of man. And elsewhere he says that whosoever has not explored the 
sources of errors in the motions of the mind, **he will find all things heoet with 
aptetfts and ineankdiiifM ; nnlcss he can break the charm he can never interpret 
nature."-Spedduig, Warke, i. 93. 
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jpoMtt qmntum ici<). No sirength, indeed^ can break the chain of natural 
causes ; but by obeying Nature, man can conquer her. 

Further, let none despise the mention of works in the New Philosophy. 
Just as in Religion faith is the essential, and works are needful only as a 
proof of the presence of living faith, so in Science works are needed, not for 
themselves, but to prove that the Science which originates them is living. 
The same Philosophy which endows men with new works will also endow 
them with new mental power. 

As fresh grounds for liope, we must remember that Antiquity ^ould be 
wiser than youth ; and it is the later ami modem agee of ike world that are 
really old and tinily deserve the title of Antiquity, After the recent en< 
laigement of the Material Globe by the discovery of the New World it 
would be intolerable that Ibe Intellectual Globe should receive no cor- 
responding enlargement. The prevalent weariness of religious controversy 
leaves room for siucntiflc study. Lastly, if by mere chance and groping so 
many inventions have been dlscovereil, how much more may be expected 
from systematic research ! 

As regards the practice of the new Art, we must (1) complete a refutation 
of the pist {redargutio rerum praeteritaram) ; (2) having freed our minds 
from old theories, opinions, and common notions (comnittnes fwiiones) we 
must approach particular phenomena afresh, without bias and with the 
innocent eye of a child ; (3) we must accumulate a forest ” or store of 
particulars particulorum sylvam et matcriem*’ ; compare Sylva Sylvarum 
below, p. 406) sufficient for our purposes, partly from natural history, 
partly (and principally) from experiments ; (4) this store must be so tabu- 
lated and reduced to order that the Intellect may be able to act on it 
(for even the divine Word did not act on chaos without order) ; (5) from 
these tabulated Particulars we must ascend to general “ comprehensions ” 
{communes comprehensiones) ; (6) here we must avoid the natuml but 
dangerous temptation to pass at once to the highest ** comprehensions," the so- 
called ** principles,” To these we must gradually ascend by a logical “ ladder ” 

per scalam veram’’^) beginning fn>m the qeiirest ** comprehensions ; ” (7) 
we must discover a form of Induction leading us to a general conclusion 
in such a w^ay that we may actually demonstrate the impossibility of find- 
ing a contradictory instance ; (8) no ** comprehension ” can be received and 
approved till it has given hail for itself by pointing out for us new particulars 
beyond and beside those from which it was itself deduced. 

The best method of drawing attention to the New Philosophy— regard 
being had to the prejudice, envy, and sloth of monkind — will he first to set 
forth a specimen of the New Method, that is to say Tables of Diseoveiy, 
which may stimulate men to ask for the Key of Discovery. 

^ See p. 878, below, for the Ladder of ihs Uuderslaisding (Scola Intellectaa) 
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§ 61 “FiLUM LAByBINTHI;"! “ReDABOUTIO PHILOSOraiARmr”* 

From a passage in the Commentariw SoliUus written Jnly, 
1608, we find that Bacon was at that time contemplating " the 
finishing the Three Tables of Motion, Heat and Cold, and ^und, 
(De JUotu, De CcUore ei Fri^ore, De Sono) ; and in the same 
note-book there is an attempt to construct Tables on the first of 
these subjects. There is also a Latin fragment on the same 
subject (called Filum Lahyi'inihi, or the Thread of the Labyrinth). 
In both versions the Tables are spoken of as Machina iTUelleetua 
Inferior, and mention is made of new Tables (Chartae Novellae) 
and, of a higher instrument {Mathifia Superior) for which the 
old Tables and the inferior instrument are to prepare the way. 

Thus it is ever with Bacon’s scientific researches. Instead of 
being deterred by present failure, he is always able to throw 
himself forward into the futui'c, and is as confident as ever on the 
strength of expectations. Yet that he lost confidence in the 
wonder-working Tables as time went on, and was driven to 
transfer some of his trust from them to the Natural History, on 
which, in his later days, he rested his principal hopes, seems 
proved by the subordinate position which he assigns to these 
Tables in the Novum Organum. There the description of the 
different kinds of motion is introduced nlerely as a part of the 
doctrine of the Prerogatives of Instances. To the same effect 
is a curious piece of manuscript evidence in the Tables on Cold 
and Heat On the back of the MS. is written in a clear and 
careful hand (probably at the time when he was well satisfied 
with his work) the word New; but afterwards (presumably at a 
time when he perceived that the Tables were antiquatedphe has ' 
written in a hurried and careless hand the word Veius. It may 
be here mentioned that the Tables on Heat (composed about 
1608) contain no mention of the thermometer, although the 
principle of it was known to Galileo before 1597, and bsupposed 
to have been known in England by 1603. The selection of 
Motion as tl^e sul^ect for the Legitimate Investigation eznibitsat 
(mce Bacon’s strength and weakness as a Philosoidier. It was 

* Spedding^ Works, iO. S3M40. * JUd. iiL 5S7-S85. 
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an admirable intuition to discern that all the processes of 
Nature were modes of motion^ so that, if we could understand 
her motions, we could command her processes ; but it was not 
like a philosopher — rather it was like a Solicitor-Oenei*al, 
entangled more than he could have desired in civil business'' 
— to depart from his prescribed order of inquiry because he 
was in a hurry to obtain results ; to hasten on to the ** ministra-.^ 
tions to the Reason ” before he had ministered to the Sense and 
Memory ; and to neglect such an obvious ** ministration to the 
Sense ” as had already been procured for him by the labours of 
Galileo in the discovery of the thermometer. The divisions 
and subdivisions of these Tables are chiefly interesting for the 
rich picturesqueness of their titles, although there is not wanting 
a stimulating suggestiveness in many of the classifleations. 

Tlie Cmnmcniarius Sohitus, quoted above, gives an interesting 
insight into Bacon’s literary and philosophical purposes in 1608. 
After recording his resolution to finish the Aphorisms, Clavis 
hUerpretatimu (that is the Key of Interpretation which was 
published twelve years afterwards (1620) under the title of 
Novum Organum)} he will impart bis Oogitata et Visa to a few 


^ Sjpodding, iv. C4-66. The whole paseage deBenrea study. 

Trie Sniping the 3 Tables, de Motit, dc Calorc et frigorc, de sono, 

** The finishiug of the Zpliorismes, Clavia iiiterpretationu, and then setting 
foorth y* book. Qa. to lM*gyiiue fir^t in franco to print it; yf hear then 

dedication of advantage to y* woork 

** Pi'occcdiug w*** y* translation of my book of Advancement of learnyng ; 
harkenyng to some other yf pUvfere should faile. 

** Imparting my Cogitahi et Visa w ** choyse, ut videbit'. 

Ordinary discotin of pins ultra in Sciencfs, as w'ell the intellectuall globe as 
the material], illustrated by disconretr in o' Age. 

** Discouning skoniAilly of the philosophy of the graeeians wtii some better 
respect to y* Aegiptians, Persians, Csidcs, and the utmost antiquity and the 
mysteries of the poets. 

** Comparing the rase to that ly vy sayeth of Alexander, Kil alind q"* bene 
ausus vena contemnere. 

**Qu. of an oration ad filioa, delightful!, sublime, and mizt elegant, 
affection, noveUy qf comeejft and yet ientiJbU^ and Superstition. 

** To consyder opinions are Att to nourish tanqnam Ansae and so to grift the 
new upon the old, at relimones solent. 

**Orainary conn of Incompetesicy of reason for natiirall philosophy and 
invention of woorks» A prety devise to buy and sell Aditns n5 nisi sub persona 

in&ntiB. 

** To procure an History of Marvailes, Historia natnrae errantis or variantis, 
to be compiled Judgm^ and without credulity and all the popular errora 
detected ; ViscentiiAi, Jnlwt, Plby, Hystorie of aU sorts for matters strange in 
nature t^ in serie lemporQ heare and there inter cetera ; Poncarolus, de reh. 
memonbilibna, divers auUiores. 

**To procure an History mechanique to be comfdled w'** care and dillgeuce (and 
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select critics. He will write an ** ordinaiy discourse ” showing 
that there is ultra^ ix. something more beyond, in the 
Intellectual World of Science, os well as in the Material World 
enlarged by the discoveries of Columbus. He also suggests 

discoursing scornfully of the Grecians; with some better 
respect to the .Egyptians, Persians, Chaldees, and the utmost 
antiquity and the mysteries of the poets ” (an entry interesting 
as pointing to the Wisdom of the Ancients which he sent to a 
friend in the following year [1609] ; and soon afterwards he adds, 
** To consider what opinions are fit to nourish tanquam anaas** 
i.e, as handles for the introduction of the new opinions), and so 
to graft the new upon the old, as in the way with religions (tit 
rcligiones solent)!' 

In the same context occurs the following entry : ** Comparing 
the case to that which Livy saith of Alexander, Nihil aliud 
qitam hem atisus vana co7itrmnere** (His only merit was a just 
contempt for empty perils).* Query, of an oration ad Jilioa** 
— i.e, in the authoritative tone in which a father would address 
his sons — delightful, sublime, and mixed with elegancy, aifec* 
tion, novelty of conceit, and yet sensible, and Superstition.” * 

In the following year, 1609, we find Bacon sending to Toby 
Matthew a ‘‘ speech of preparation,” which belongs to the Pars 
Dcstmxns, the ** levelling and clearing” of the mind, (see p. 358) 
intended to prepare the way for the new by de.stroying the old, 
and in particular by d(.\stroying the Idol of the Theatre ox 
Authority. It is an imaginaiy speech addressed by a learned 
French philosopher ‘' arf Jilios/* under the title of " The Befu- 

to pmroBfw it that [it] is of thi* experim^ and obsenrations of all Me^hanicall Arts. 
The {daces or tbingt'S to Ira iuquyred are, first the inat<'riAns, and their nuantitiira 
and proportions ; next tlie Instrum^ and Kngins requesite ; then the use and 
ado{raration of every Tnatnitu^: then the work It self and all the. proqjgae thereof 
w^ the tytnes and seasons of doing everj part thereof. Then the ErrM w*^'' may 
be comjrtteii and agayu tliose things conduce to make the woorke in more 
perfection. Then all olraervacions, Axiomes, directioiis. I^astly, all things 
collaterall ineid* or interrenient.** 

* The comparison is this : As Alexander found the Persian armies and other 
obatncles in the way of the establishment jfche Macedonian empire to be a mere 
nothing, so will the Founder of the Kingdom of Man over Nature find his 
obstacles insignificant, if he will only dare to despise them. See this thon^^t 
worked out in the JMarg^tiOt below, p. 369. 

* The only axplanaiion that suggests itself of the word ** superstition ** is that, 
the scene being laid in Paris, and the speakers presomably Frenchmen and Boman 
CSktholics, the fiction would condliato foreigners by its concessions to the Bonian 
Catholic faith, which fiuth Bacon generally has in view when he uses the word 
“superstition.” 
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tation of Philosophies ’’ {Redargutio Phiio 90 ]^iarum) and deserves 
a summary as being one of the finest specimens of Bacon’s 
rhetoric. The dramatic machinery is simple. Bacon, conversing 
with a friend in Paris on his projects in Philosophy, is supposed 
to receive from him an account of a recent conference of Parisian 
philosophers (having philosophic objects similar to his own) 
about fifty in number, of mature age and the highest character 
and position, prelates, noblemen, and others of eminence ; to 
whom, after an interval of earnest expectation, there enters one 
of placid, and serene countenance (save that he woro the aspect 
of one who was always pitying >) who, after taking his seat on 
the same level as his audience, without platform or pulpit, began 
an oration, of which the following is a summary : 

Qod Las made you, my sons, to be not beasts, but men * that is to say, 
mortal gods, capable of receiving the knowledge of Himself by faith, and 
the knowledge of Ifis materJal world by sense. As touching the latter 
knowledge you c<junt yourselves to be rich, but you are pcx)r. For all your 
present, all your futims, revenue, consists of the labours of six men, Aristotle, 
Plato, Hippocrates, Galen, Euclid, and Ptolemy. Behold your total pos« 
sessions ! Now as God will not have you bestow the faith and allegiance of 
your souls on jietty moitnls in the place of the immortal OckI ; so neither 
did He give you the trustworihy witness of the senses that you should 
therewith contemplate the works of six men instead of contemplating the 
works of Qod Himself os tliey may be discerned in hcsaven and earth. Yet 
how shall I win you to the Truth ? For all your theological, all your 
political, treatises, assume the Old Philosophy ; nay, your very literature 
and language are moulded on its maxims, so that even in your cradles you 
drank in jw^rforce this Cabala of Errors ; and its influence has Issm confirmed 
in you by the training of schools, r»f coU^ges, and of social, nay, 1 may 
almost say, of national life. How then can 1 ask yon to give up the Old 
Philosophy ? 

1 will not ask you to make such a sacrifice. Keep your Old Pliilosophy 
that yon may retain your authority with the common people. Have one 
way of dealing with Nature, and another way of dealing with the ignorant. 
Every man of supereminent knowledge has to play a kind of part when 
he condescends to instruct those of inferior knowledge. He must strip off 
his true character and humour his pupil by adopting, for the time, his 
pupiPs condition of mind. But be warned by the old proverb, and see that 
if yon have Lais, Lais shall not have you ; give yourselves for a time, but 
do not surrender yourselves for ever, to others. Remember also that, 

> A similar expression is assigned to the Father of Salomon’s House ** in the 
Nfw Atlantis ; see below, pp. 421-2, where will also be found the same description 
of “ihe seat on sam.* Irrcr’—- emblematic of scientific equality. 
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althoagh it will be ea£<Lcr for you, with these couceseions, to receive the New 
Method, yet you caunot receive it till your minds are prepared for it by 
being cleared and delivered from what is false ; and it is fot the purpose of 
attaining this deliverance that we are assembled here to-day. 

Let 118 treat then of the Old Philosophy, not as learned men, but in 
arguments intelligible to all First, as to the nation whence it sprang — a 
nation justly censured by the Egyptian Priest in Herodotus, ^^You Greeks 
are always children.” Next os to the times — a generation that had not so 
much as a thousand years of history to look back on, people to whom 
naught but a small portion of the earth was known, and whose most 
belauded travellers had but, os it were, visited the suburbs of their own 
cities I Lastly, as to the men, we blame the teaching, not the teachers. 
Aristotle and Plato were men of intellect capacious, keen, sublime ; but by 
their pretensions and authority they did infinite mischief, and are only fit 
to be described as a better sort of Sophists. 

Aristotle— who made a world for himself out of his Categories, and 
thought to settle such questions as those of Density and Rarity by mere 
verbal distinctums of Act and Pfiwer— if Aristotle seem to any of you to be 
the chief of teachers because he has drawn after him all modem as w'ell as 
all ancient times, the answ'er is that he derives his eminence from the sloth 
and ]>ride of the Iiuiimn race, sloth in searching fiir truth, pride in cloaking 
ignorance. It is the mark of imposture to come, not in tlic name of Truth, 
but in one’s own name. “ I am come,” saith the very Truth, “ in the name 
of my Father, and ye receive me not ; if another come in his own name, 
him ye will receive.” Even so came Aristotle, end even for this cause 
was he received ; and he is great only because be is the greatest of im- 
postors. As for the saying that his doctrines must l>e true because they are 
accepted by common consent, such an argument (however it may avail in 
religion when religion descends from heaven) is tlie -worst of all omens in 
matters intellectual. For nothing can please the multitude except it be 
vulgar, superstitious, or ostentatious ; and just as Phocion suspected himself 
to in the wrong simply because he was applauded by the Athenians, so 
the seeker after truth should be led by the assent of the multitude to ask 
himself “ What error have I committed 1 ” 

In the New Philosophy no Dictator is to be allowed either from the 
ostentatious later schools of the Greeks, or from the older superior 
Greek philosophers who studied Nature ; for all these phUosojffies ore no 
better than stage-plays. And the modem systems are equally at fault. 
Let no one arraign us of presumption in thus condemning others. It is 
oar path, and not oar understanding, that is superior to theirs. He that is 
leaat in New Kingdom is greater than the greatest of the Old In this 
batUe-field the victory is not to the swift, nor to the proud, but to the 
humble and teachable. Lay aside therefore all hope of lermmg from 
antiquity, or firom the modem chemists, those diildren of Accident and 
Phantasy ; and return to the consideration of the signs and tokens which 
convict the Old Philtwophy, 
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The first nga U fruits ; which, in the Old Philosophy, were disputetions, 
end isolated contradictions of isolated errors, resulting in not one single 
discovery for the enrichment and elevation of mankind. The second sign 
is growth; but under the Old Philosophy, whereas the mechanical arts 
have grown, the sciences have remained stationary, like images, having 
admiration and worship but no life nor motion. A third sign, or rather 
testimony, arises from Uie confr^ssioM of ignorance made by the philo- 
sophers themselves, though they would fain excuse themselves by throwing 
the blame on Nature. The last and most certain sign is derived from the 
methods ; for methods of making things are (potentially) the things them- 
selves; and the old methods are to the new what manual lal»our is to 
machine labour ; and the old labourer is to the new what a spectator on a 
tower straining his eyes in the contemplation of a distant hamlet is to tlie 
same spectator when he descends from the height to view each object close 
at hand. Be not misled by the statement that Aristotle and others in old 
times practised Induction and Experience. That so-called Induction was 
but an imposture. After they hod made tludr theories they would select 
their instances to suit their theories ; or, if any one of their instances con- 
tradicted their theories, they would explain it away by some subtlety, or 
dismiss it os an exception. In tine it was the custom of Aristotle not to 
consult Experience as a free adviser but to drag her at bis cboriot-wheels os 
a captive. 

Train yourselves to understand the real subtlety of things and you will 
learn to desinse tbe fictitious and disputatious subtleties of words; and 
freeing yourselves from such follies, you will give yourselves to tbe. task 
of facilitating (under the auspices of the divine Compassion) the lawful 
wedlock l)etwoen the Mind and Nature. Be not like the empiric ant which 
merely collects ; nor like the cx)bwcb-wcaving theorists who do hut spin 
webs from tlieir own intestines ; but imitate the becfs which both collect 
and fashion. 

Against tbe “ Naught beyond ” of tbe ancients raise your cry of “ More 
beyond.” When they speak of ‘Hhe not ii^itable thiinderlsilt,” let ns 
reply (not like the mad Sdmoncus but in sober wisdom) that the thunder- 
bolt is ** imitable.” ' Let the discovery of the new terrestrial world encourage 
you to expect the discovery of a new intellectual world, remembering the 
Voids of the prophet that ** many shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall 
be multiplied.” The fate of Alexander will be ours. The conquests which 
his contemporaries thought marvellous and likely to surpass the belief 'of 
posterity, were described by later writers as nothing more than the natural 
successes of one who justly dared to despise imaginary perils. Even so 
our triumphs (for we shall triumph) will he lightly esteemed by those who 
come after us ; justly, when they compare our trifling gains with theirs ; 
unjustly, if they attribute our victory to audacity, rather than to humility 
and to freedom fri)m that fatal human pride which has lost us everything 

' The reference is to Salmoneus who aspired to imitate the **iiot imitable 
thunderbolt” of Jupiter. — j^neid, vi. 686, 
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and Las hallowed the fluttering fancies of men {oolucm meditaiiones) in 
place of the imprint stamped upon tilings by the divine eeoL 

Hem (said the narrator) the speaker ceased ; and the audience conversed 
together, as men dazzled with excess of light, yet full of hope. Then, 
turning to me, “And now,” asked he, “what say you of this?” “It is 
right welcome,” said I. “ If so,” said he, “ you may perchance preserve 
sonic fruit of your travels among us by finding room for this discourse in 
your writings.” “ You say well,” replied I, “and I will not forget it.” 


So ends the Redargutio Philoaophiartim, one of the most 
rhetorictil, aggressive, and negative of all Bacon s philosophical 
treatises and, perhaps, for these very reasons, not inferior to any 
of them in litemry interest. 


g 52 ''De Sapientia Veterum”^ and the Astronomical 

Treatises ^ 

Tho third part of the Magna Tmtauratio ® was to include the 
PhmoMena of the Universe (that is to say, experience of all 
sorts of phenomena) and a Natural History of such a kind as 
can serve for tho basis of a Natural Philosophy — a History not 
of bodies merely but of virtues also, “ those, I mean, which may 
be reckoned as it were cardinal, viz. density, rarity, heat, cold, 
consisteuey, fluidity, heaviness, lightness, &c.” Such a treatise is 
extant (supjKjsed to have been written after 1608, and certainly 
written several years before 1622) having for its object the in- 
vestigation of Density and Rarity; and it is interesting as 
exhibiting Bacon in the character of an experimenter noting 
q\iantitative results, but still more as proving his ignorance of 
the works of other labourers in tho same province (Pensi et Pari 
H'isim'ia)} a 

In the yeai' 1609 was published the Latin treatise “ ^ncerning 
the Wistlom of the Ancients ” {De Sapientia Veterum), We have 
seen {Gogiiata, above, p. 362) that Bacon had rejected after 
serious consideration the plan of sheltering his new philosophy 
under the authority of antiquity by imputing it to the earlier 
Greek Philosophers. But he seems to have entertained a 
genuine belief not only that the early Natural Philosophers 

1 Spedding, Works, vi. 605-764. » Ih. iii. 727-770. * See above, p. 847. 

♦ Spedding, Works, ii. 241-805. 
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among the Greeks (Pythagoras, Empedocles, IXeraclitus, Demo- 
critus and the rest) had penetrated far deeper into the secrets of 
Nature than their successors, but also that in the myths of tlie 
Greek religion and in the fables of the Greek poets there lie 
enshrined physical discoveries and political mysteries. His 
dedication to the Etirl of Salisbury, while depn^ciating the Author, 
extols the subject — primaeval antiquity, an object of the highest 
veneration ; parable, “ a kind of ark in which the most procious 
portions of the sciences were dej>osited philosophy, which 
is, next to religion, “ the second grace and ornament of life 
and the human soul ; ** and he avows his hope that by bis 
treatise he may “ give some help towards the ditiiculties of life 
and the secrets of Science." 

Accordingly, in the Wisdom of the A'ncicnts, Proteus is matter, 
captured ami constrained by Science ; the Giants, riibelling 
against Jupiter, roj^resent Sedition destroyed by Sovereignty; 
Persons is Milit^iry Power furnished with the wings of ciek*rity, 
with the mirror and shield of forethought, and with the helmet 
of secresy ; Atalanta, lunxl from her course by the golden apples, 
is a figure of Science seduced by immediate profit from her 
enterprise of the concpiest of Nature ; and Cupid is the atom, or 
rather the appetite and instinct, of primal matter, whicli, out of 
Chaos, begot all things. The discourse on this last myth was 
afterward amplified by Bacon into a separate treatise on the 
Bfg^innings and Origins of Things according to the Fables of 
Cupid and Ilcnvcn} a suramaiy of which may serve as a speci- 
men of his application of these ancient stories to Science. 

Cupid, says the Fable, was boni of an egg, which had been 
laid by Night. This teaches us not only that the instinct of 
matter (being due to God Himself) is hidden in unsearchable 
darkness, but also that all knowledge is bred (like Cupid) out of 
darkness, that is, out of negatives. We learn the cause of any- 
thing by rejecting the non-causcs. 

Again the Fable tells us that Cupid was naked. That is to 
say, primitive matter must not be endowed by our imaginations 
with secondary qualities, such qualities as in reality belong not 
to atoms but to bodies composed of atoms. Those who have 
thus erroneously invested matter have been guilty of clothing 

1 Rr«dding, Wirrlc, iii. 66-118. 
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Cupid ; some with a veil (those who explain eveiything by the 
transformations of one element, water for example) ; others with 
a tunic (those who assume a plurality of elements) ; others with 
a cloak (those who assume an infinity of first principles each 
possessed of specific properties). Contrasted with these false 
doctrines is the true one, that there is one first, fixed, and invari- 
able material principle. Then follows an exposition of tho 
doctrine of those who have “ clothed Cupid,” most space being 
devote<l to the dcxitrine of Parmenides revived by Telesius, viz., 
that there ore two principles of things. 

Of this unfinished tract Mr. Ellis says that it shows Bacon to 
have obtained a deep insight into the principles of the atomic 
theory which in his hands becomes a theory of forces only, 
“much like tho theory of Bosc*uvich, who consiilered that 
all ])houomcna might be explained (without matter) on the 
hypothesis of the existence of a number of centres of force.” 
Probiibly it was of .some of the sayings in this treatise that 
Leibnitz remarked, “ We do well to think highly of Verulam ; 
for his hard sayings have a deep meaning in them.” 

If Bacon was guiiled sometimes wisely by his intuitions in 
large scientific conjectures us to first principles and |K>ssible 
laws, it must be admitted that in the attempt to form theories 
on special subjects he mis not eciually happy ; and in many cases 
he was IchI away by inexcusable error and inaccurac 3 ^ Of this 
iui example is funiished by his treatise on the Flu^ ami Erflttx of 
the Sea (written probably a little before 1612).^ In extenuation 
of his errors we must remember that in those days the connec- 
tion between the moon and the tides, though recognised, was 
not clearly understood, and that no sufficient distinction was 
made between the undiilatory motion of statwtiary wil^f r and 
the progressive motion of water. Hence Telesius compared the 
sea to a cauldron which boiled over (thus causing tlie tides) 
when heated by the sun, moon, and stars. 

Bacon's tlieorj' was based on the belief that tarih was 
/ixed and the stars moved westward. Assuming that all things, 
except the earth, had same westward motion, he supposed that 
the stars moved quickest ; the higher planets less quickly j the 
moon less quickly than any of the planets : and the water least 

* shedding, WarkSp iii. 
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quickly of aU» thus lajfging behind the moon. The motions of 
ebb and flow he explains from the configuration of the earth ; 
and his whole theory depends upon the supposition that the 
tides of the Pacific do not synchronise with those of the Atlantic. 
It is one of the most remarkable instances of his extraordinary 
carelessness tliat, to establish this fact — the key-stone of his 
theory — he quotes an author (Acosta), who, on the contrary, 
asserts that the tides do ^chronize. 

Still more unfortunate are Bacon’s attempts at Astronomy. 
In 1612 he published a Description of the World of Thought 
{Descriptio GUM IntelUctualis)} Dismissing (perhaps as being 
only fit for a popular and preliminary treatise), the triple division 
of history in the AdvaneemeTU of Learning (into ecclesiastical, 
civil, and natural), he divides history more scientifically (as he 
does also subsequently in the De AugmcntH) into natural and 
civil ; and then, having stated the divisions of Natural History, 
he devot^js the rest of the tract to one of these divisions, tho 
History of Celestial Things, ix. Astronomy. To this treatise is 
added another (Thema Coeli)^ containing Bacon’s own provisional 
theory of Astronomy.* 

The work is chiefly remarkable for its neglect of recent astro- 
nomical discoveries. He indeed refers briefly to Galileo’s discovery 
of Jupiter’s satellites (published U>gether with other discoveries 
in the Sydereus Ntineius, 1611), but he does not appear to have 
seen its importance in confirming the theory of Copernicus ; and 
concerning Kepler’s Laws (two of which had been published in 
the JDe Stella Afartu in 1609, and hod b^mo known in England 
in 1610), he is entirely silent. Yet, if he hail taken the trouble 
to make himself acquainted with them (or rather if the occu])a- 
tions of a Solicitor-General aspiring to the place of Attorney- 
General, had left him leisure for astronomical studies), the adop- 
tion ly Kepler of the ellipse, as the celestial curve, would have 
rendered Bacon’s complaint at once superfluous and false, that 
all astronomers alike are prejudiced in favour of the circle as 
being the only perfect curve, and alone fit for celestial motions. 

Nevertheless, there is more excuse than is immediately appa- 
rent for Bacon’s sweeping condemnation of all existing qnstems 
of Astronomy. No system could be called consistent or complete 
^ Spedding, JForJbt, iU. 727-768. • Md. iii. 768 778. 
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till Newton discovered the Law of Gravitation. The Ptolemaic 
system itself, with its eccentrics and epicycles, was inconsistent 
with the strict Aristotelian Plulosophy, which required all celes- 
tial motions to be simple and concentric ; and it was therefore, 
by some philosophers, accepted only as a hypothesis, ** saving 
the ]>henomena/’ while the more zealous Aristotelians rejected 
it with contempt. 

(JojHiruicus himself advocated his own system merely as a 
hypothesis ; and in his works the term “ Demonstrations ” meant, 
not that certain causes did cause, but only that they could cause, 
certain phenomena. The introduction (erroneously attributed 
to Copi'micus himself;, which prefaces his great work on the 
Revolutions of the Cele.stiai Orbs says, “ It is not necessary that 
hypotheses shouhl bo true or even probable ; it is .sufficient that 
they lead to re.sults of calculation which agree with observation-s. 

Neither let any onCy no far a/t hy2)othfsea are concerned ^ 

expect anything certain from Adrommiy ; since »'iencc can afford 
nothing of the kindJ* The obvious question, “ Why should 
celestial bodies move in recurring orbits, and tern^strial Indies 
otlujrwiso ? could not be answeretl by Copernicus. Nor could he 
answer another question of which any child could see the force : 

If the earth is moving round at the rate of several hundred 
miles an hour eastward, how is it that a stone thrown straight 
up from the earth into the air does not fall down on the earth 
at a considerable distance westward of the spot where it left 
the earth?'’ — to which his only reply was that '‘perhaps the 
air carried the stone onward.’" The failure to answer these 
two questions condemned his astronomy as hypothetical. 
Hence Ramus, the logician, had (like Bacon) treated the 
Oopemiean .system as a mere hypothesis, and had o^red to , 
resign his professorship in favour of any one who could produce 
an “ astronomy without hypotheses ; " and it is creditable to 
Bacon’s faith in the uniformity of nature, that he predicted 
that future discoveries would rest upon observation of the 
common passions and desires of matter’— an anticipation of 
Newton’s law of attraction. 

But there is nothing Newtonian in the theory of his own, 
which he proceeds to elaborate. Making earth the centre of his 
qrstem, he assumes that, the further one proceeds from earth, the 
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more does the atmosphere becomei not only rorifiod, but also 
adapted to be the home of tho damy substance of 'W'hich the 
stars are supposed to consist. In the earthly atmosphere llame 
cannot exist without suppoit ; as we leave the earth, the air 
becomes rarer and flame acquires consistency, first in the comets, 
next in the body of tho moon, where flame, though still weak, 
ceases to be extiugiiishable ; tbcncc, os we go still further, tlie 
flame increases in strength and piuity until, in the planets 
Jupiter and Satuin, it lK*gins to be exhausted by the proximity 
to the sidereal element.' Finally, all planetary form is swjillowod 
up in a region of iinmixed flame. Thus there are thi'ce regions : 
1st, the region of the extinction of flame ; 2iul, tho region of its 
uiiion ; 3rd, tho region of its dispersion. 

Next as to celestial motions. Since rest must not be taken 
out of nature, and since compactness of matter (such as we find 
in the temme globe), induces aversion * to motion, it is reasonable 
to look for rt*st in the earth if anywhere. But if there isptnfeet 
re.st, wo must .sup|H)se tliere is also perfect mobility ; and those 
l>odio8 which are furthest from the earth will Ik* most perfectly 
mobile. Accordingly, the further planets are fn)m the earth, the 
more quickly they move (regard bfdng hacl to thc3 magnitude of 
their orbits) ; and whereas the orbits of the most remote ap- 
proximate to circles, those of the nearest are spirals diffV^ring 
most from circles ; “ for in proj)ortion as substances degenerate 
in purity and freedom of development, so do their motions 
degenerate.” A protest follows against present astronomical 
systems : “ As for the hypotheses of astronomers it is iisele^\s to 
refute them, because they are not themselves assorted as true ; 
and they may be various and contrary one to the other, y<jt 
as equally to save and adjust the phenomena.” The treatise 
concludes thus : "These then are the things that I see, stfinding 
as I do on the threshold of natural history and philosophy ; and 
it may be that, the deeper a man has gone into natural histoiy, 
the more he will approve them.” 

The principal reason for disinterring these well-nigh forgotten 

^ ** Iirfiatami antem regionemtiia aatura flammaa vidatar nonnihil ]anfrar;»cora 
at hebeaoeie ; utpota et a aolia aaxiUia )odrius remota, at a coalo gtffliaio ic 
proximo eihaosta." Apadding, ITorlw, iiL 771. 

* The reader will not fiiil to notice how Bacon hare and elsewhere sncMiuiba to 
the power of words sach aa appetite,*' ''avarrion," **natQro’' and the like — the 
very l^ls against which he had so paiMionstaly protested. 
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treatises is because they illustrate in a veiy remarkable way the 
confidence which induced their Author, amid a multitude of 
engrossing occupations, to write in a tone of authority on a sub- 
ject of which he himself knew so very little as not even to be 
able to appreciate the discoveries made by his contemporaries. 
During the rest of his life, immersed in State trials and attempts 
at politics, he was not destined to find leisure to supply his 
astronomical deficiencies ; and accordingly we find that, the older 
he grew, the firmer became his conviction that the new belief 
in the rotation of the earth was false. In the treatise on the 
Flux and Reflux of tlie Sea, he merely notices the belief as 
somewhat arbitrarily devised, so far as concerns physical rea- 
sons;*’ in the Tlieraa Coeli (1612), he says that he now inclines 
to the theory of fixity (“ which I now think to lx> the truer 
opinion **) ; but in the thin! book of the De AagmetUU (1623), 
ho is certain that the theory of the earth's motion is absolutely 
false (nohis constat faUissimum cm)} 

At this point there is a great gap in the series of Bacon's 
Philosophical works. In 1613 he was appointed Attorney- 
Qeneral, and from that time till 1620, the year before his down- 
fall, no literary work of any kind published, or unpublished, is 
known to have issued from his pen. All that he did was appa- 
rently to re-write rejieatedly and revise the Novmn Organum^ 
which now claims attention. 

g 63 The “Novum Organum" (Book I)* 

Fifteen years after the publication of the Advancement of 
Learning (which might serve as a first part of his Magna In- 
stauratio) Bacon published (1620) the Keg of the IrUern^ation 
of Nature, or, as he now preferred to call it, the Novum wganum 
(Neta which was to serve as the second part of his 

great work. 

^ la the Pram qf JCwmMgt (1592) he perkape Gfttdemiis the Copernieui 
theoiy : ** Who would not smile at the astronomon, I nmtn tui these new oarmen 
which drive the earth about, but the ancient astronomen, which feum, ac.** 
(Spedding, i. 194) ; and in the Temporit Parhu Jifimuius he includes the 
Coperoioans in his general condemnation of astronomical hypotheses * Seest 
thou not, my som Umt ihmfHfpme qf wmirm and epteuOet, and dess 
carmen qf the asm, delight m pleading the donbtfhl evidence of phraomeoa t *' 
( IToHb, iii. 536). 

Spedding, fParhs, L 71-228. 
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He had been at work upon it for a long time* and his chaplain 
Rawley says that be had seen " at the least twelve copies revised 
year by year, one after another, and amended in the frame 
thereof.” There is reason to suppose that Bacon is referring to 
an early draft of this work in the Cwmfuntariua SoluUu (1608) 
when he speaks of “ finishing the Aph4>ri9ms, Clavis InterpretOr 
tionis, and then setting forth the book ; ” and, if so* Rawley’s 
twelve copies, revised year by year, may just cover the period 
between 1608 and 1620, the date of publication. How very 
little was done in these twelve years, and how little the Nevunv 
Organum contains that is not also contained in Bacon’s previous 
works will appear from the following summary. 

The title-{mge contsiins the title Magna Indauratio (being 
intended as the title of the whole work, and not of the Novum 
Organum) and a picture of a ship [>assing safidy between the 
two Pillars of Hercules, with the text. Multi pertra^mhunt ct 
augehUuT scientia ^ — an allusion to Bacon's favourite comparison 
between the recent discovery of the new matorial world, and 
the anticipated discx)very of a new intellectual world. In a 
Froemium he explains that the publication of the work in an 
unfinished condition arose from the haste, not of ambition* 
but of anxiety; because he desired to leave behind him 
some outline of his object in the event of his death. After 
the Dedication to the King, a General Preface descril>cs the 
present obstacles in the way of learning and the need of a 
new method. 

Then follows an important section (entitled the Arrangement 
of the Work, Distrihutw which sets forth the divisions 

not of the Novum Organum^ but of the whole of the proposed 
Magna Instauraiio (in which the Novum Organum is but the 
second part). They are as follows : — 

1. The JHvmontt of the Sciences (Parti tiones Scientiarum). 

2. The New IndrumerU (Novum Organum), or Tedimonies 
cofMcming the Interpretation of NtUure (Indicia de Interpretatione 
Naturae).* 

1 Daniel xiL 4. ** Many shall pass through and knowledge diall be incresiied.” 

* In his previous works Bacon declares that he is not a judex ’* but an 
“index,” and therefore mpared to give not “indicia” but “indicia” The 
full title of the Seocnid Psit* aa given in the JVomui Orgamm itaslf* adda the 
word “ Vera,” True TeatimonieB. 
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3 . The Phenoniena of the Univerae, or Hietoryt Natural and 
Sxjttrimeidal^ adapted for the foundation, of Philosophy (Phae- 
nornena UnivorKi, am Historia Naturalia et Eicperimentalis ad 
condcru^am philosopliiam). 

4. Tfie fjndder of the UnderManding (^c 2 i\a\riUA\QCt\xs^. [This 
part was to contain examples of the operation of th€> New Method 
and of the results to which it Icads.^] 

5. Fore-runners, or Antkipaiiom of the Second Philosophy, 
(Prodromi, sive Anticipationes Philosophiae Secundae). [This 
was to contain such discoveries as Bacon had made by ordinary 
methods ; and without waiting for the New Method ; and it was 
intended to be tenbitive,] 

6. The Second Philosophy, or Active Science (Philosophia 
Secuuda, dve Scientia Activa). [Tliis ivas to contain the results 
of the a]>plication of the New Pliilosophy to all Phenomena.] 

After the Distrilmtio Oj^cris a secjond titJe-jiage announces 
that the First Part of the Jnstauratio concerning tho Divisions 
of Learning is wanting, but that it may be 8up}>lied in some 
measure from the Second Bi>ok of the Advancement of Learning, 
Tt adds these words, ** Here follows the Second Part of the In- 
stanraiwn, which sets forth the Art itself of intc?rpreting Nature 
and of a truer operatitm of the Understanding ; but not in the 
form of a regular treatise, but only summarily {pot' summas) 
digostcMl into Aphorisms.” A third title introiluces the AVnm 
Oryamim, or True Testimonies conceraing the Interpretation of 
Nature. Tlien, after a Preface — in which the author declares 
his willingness to accept tlie received philosophy as a social and 
literary ornament, but summons the Children ol Knowledge to a 
truer Learning— a fourth title announces the Summaiy of the 
Second Part, digested into Aphorisms ; and when a fifth title ^ 
has grandiloquently heralded “ Aphorisms concerning A Inter- 
pretation of Nature and the Kingdom of Man/' the Novum 
Organum itself is at last presented to us. 

The First Book of the Novnm Organum was written for the 
same purpose as the Cogitata et Visa, and reproduces the sub- 
stance of the latter ; it was designed as an introduction to a 
particular example of the new method of Induction (which is 

* For the description of the '* scale or ** ladder/’ aee the mminaiy of the 
Coattata et riaa above, p. 363. 
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reserved for the Second Book of the Nomm Organum) and was 
intended to prepare the minds of men b; removing prejudices 
and misconceptions. 

The first Aphorism (in language borrowed from Bacon’s earlier works) 
proclaims that Man is the servant and iiiteri^reter of Nature ; " that is, he 
can do nothing save by conforming himself to her laws, and by interpreting 
her facts so os to ascertain her motives (which ore causes), llien follow 
(Aphorisms 5—10) reileotions on the barnmness (»f existing sciences^ und 
(11 — 14) of existing Logic; and the imsoundnesaor uselessuessof exUting 
notions (15 — 17) ; and an assertion that everything must depend upon a 
New Induction. The Old Method and the New are tlien placed in contrast 
(18 — 37) showing that the Old posses at once from particulars U> the highest 
generalities, whence attempt is mode to deduce all intermediate. pr<i]>ositioiui ; 
whereas the New rises by gradual Induction and successively, fniin par- 
ticulars to Axioms of the lowest generality, then to inteTinediato Axioms, 
and so ultimately to the highest.^ 

In the following sections (38 — 70) Bacon develops his well- 
know*n doctrine of the four idoU, Roger Bacon had mentioned in 
his 0pm Maju4 the four stumbling-blocks ” in the path towards 
truth : (1) authority ; (2) custom ; (3) popular and unlearned 
notions ; and (4) the combination of ignorance with a 

pretence of knowle<]ge. But only the first of these exactly 
corresponds to any of Bacon’s idoh ; and the Opiis Majus not 
having been printed till the eighteenth century, had probably 
not been read by Francis Bacon ; wdio seems to have known his 
great predecessor mainly as one who neglected theory and 
applied himself to meclianical inventions.’ 

The name Images, or Idols (" Idola, sive Imagines** as they are 
called in the De Angmentis), is applied by Bacon to those false 
phantoms which are calktd up by the inherent perverseness of 
the human mind so as to exclude, from the very first, the 
possibility of seeing the truth. Besides errors of observation 
and of reasoning, he noticed certain prejudices or infirmities 
which prevent men from trying to observe and to use their 
reason. The Delineaiio and the Cogitata have indicated the 
origin of this metaphor. We are seeking light. Now the 
human mind, if it were a regular and even mirror, would reflect 

1 See the CogikOa et p. 368, for the need of this gradual aaoent 

3 Spedding, IFerks, i 90, 168. 
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all rays of light rc3gularly and represent the truth accurately ; 
but it is irregular and tlistorted, so as to reflect distorted images 
or idols of the true objects : it is, says the De AagrmnJtis (v. 4), 
‘'ratlicr like on enchanlcd glass, full of su2)er8titio7i and impos- 
ture!" These words indicate the quasi- theological play upon the 
word* Idols, which pervtules the whole of the Baconian doctrine 
concerning them: they are “images” and “phantoms” created 
by the misdirected human will, which refuses to allow the mind 
to receive the “ ideas of Gofl.” The Novum Orgamm (foUovdng 
the Delhmitio) expressly contrasts the “ ideas of God ” with the 
idols of the human mind.” Until it has been levelled and 
purified hy God*s truth, the niiml is under the influence of a 
“ familiar spirit ” (daemonetn familiarem) which jieoples it wdth 
sjjectres ; and until it can be releastjd from this magic charm, it 
secs all things around it infecteil with phantoms and incantations 
(larvata ct incantata).^ Take for example (1) the inherent habit 
— common to the whole Tribe of mankind — of being more affected 
by one aflirinativo insbince (r.y. an extraordinary cure effected by 
Homo drug) than by many negative instances of failure ; there 
are also (2) special prejudices {f,g, in favour of exaggeration) 
inherent in individuals, imprisoned so to speak in the Caves of 
their own idiosyncrasies ; there is (3) a general disposition to bo 
the slave of those phrases and words (such as Church, Law of 
Nature, Necessity) whicli in the intercourse, traffic, and as it 
were the market-place of life, ai*e often wont to change their 
meanings and insensibly to bring the wise into subjection to the 
notions of the vulgar; there is lastly (4) an inherent indolence 
which predisposes the human mind to acquiesce in the theatrical 
fictions of any teacher who is confidently, consistently, and 
speciously dogmatic. 

As to the classification of these errors Bacon seems tlPhave 
felt a good deal of hesitation, lu the Vaterius Terminus 
he mentions four ; the Advancement (1605), (which does not 
mention the word “ idol”) makes mention of only three errors 
under this bead ; in the Partis Secundae Delinecdio (1606 — 7) 
there are three idols \ but the Novum Organum (1620) (recurring 
to the number in the Valerius Terminus, though placing them 
in a different order) mentions four idols, two inherent in the 
> S«e note on p. 362, above. 
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mindf and two external ; lastly the De Auff/nmUa (1623) while 
retaining the triple division of the AdvanecmefU admits that 
there is a fourth idol, and recognises the treatment of the subject 
in the Novum Organum as being more full and subtle*^ The 
foUowing is the arrangement in the Novum Organum : 

In a quadruple division, the %doU^ or falao human pliuntaaies, aie opposed 
to the itlmt of the divine mind. Of the four cloasea of idoU two ore inherent 
in the human mind ; two, external : 

(1) The IdcU of the Tribe^ to which the mind is exposed l>c(itmae of tho 
qualities common hi the whole rtu‘>e or Tribe of hnnianity. 

(2) 27«e Idoh of the Cave, which results from the special }ieculiarities or 
circumstances of individuals, dwelling each in his own cave.* 

(3) The Idoh of the Market Place^ rt'Multiiig from the use of words, 
which are the coins (often spurious or deceitful) by which imm exchange 
thoughts. 

(4) The IdoU of the Theatre^ whereby men in masses, like the vast 
audience of a theatre, allow themsidves to be KW*ayed by the impostures 
of symmetrical and niithuritiitive systems of Philosophy, which are no 
better than theatrical ticlions. This section (Oil, 70) concludes with 
some remarks on vicious demonstrations, which are the strongholds of 
Idols. 


The mention of defective demonstrations leafJs to the next 
section, which, covering (though more amply) the ground alremly 
covered by the CogitcUa and the Bedargutio, treats first of tho 
five signs (71 — 77) and then of the fifteen causes (78 — 92) of a 
defective Philosophy. 

This section concludes with the most important chukc of all, namely despair 
of the possibility of success. To remove this* deKj>fiir the grounds of hope 
are stated (93—115), and herein are mentioned new equipments for the 

^ Spedding, fVorke, i. 643 (/> Angm, v. 4) : ** Tliere is also a fourth kind which 
f 1 call the Jdola of the Theatre, supcrinducfid by corrupt theoricM or systems of 
philosophy and false laws of demonstmtion. But this kind rosy he rejected and got 
rid of, HO 1 will leave it for the Twesent. The ofhert ah»ohUely take ptmeenian qf the 
mind and eannoi be removed. The full and snhtle liandling of these, however, we 
assig[n to the hTovum Oryanum.** The italicized worvls seem to show that Bacon 
considered that the Idols of the Market Place, which in the Novum Organum. are 
classified as external, might very reasonably be classified as inherent, 
s That these worris refer to tne famous allegory of the Cave in I’lato's Reputdie^ 
is proved by De Augm, v. 4 : *• With this emblem of Plato's concerning the < ?ave, 
the saying of Henuditus agrees well, that ** men seek the sciences in worlds of 
their own and not in the greater world.’* And to the same eifect is a passi^ in 
the Phewrmena Univeroi i “ Every one philosophises out of the ceJU ^ hie aicn 
imagination, aeout of PlaJUfe Cave,*' OVorke, v. 131). For previous mentions 
of, or allusions to, the see above, VaJeriuo Terwinw, p. 851, AdtanennefU 
of Learning^ { 65, D^tiveatio, p. 35?, Cogitata, p. 862. 
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fKMiTch after Truth ; (1) a Natural KinUtry classified for the informatioii of 
the Understanding in due order with a view to the foundation of Philo- 
eoi»hy — which will include **not only variety of natural species, but also 
experiuients of tlic mechanical arts,” and will be quite a different thing 
from a Natural History as understood by Aristotle and his followers ; 
(2) additional experiments thixiwing light on causes, and not merely pro- 
ducing rcHults of immediate profit ; (3) an entirely different method, order, 
and pn>cess, for carrying on and advancing experience ; ” (4) experiments 
and experience njduced to writing ; (5) ex])erience set down in Tables apt, 
well armngod, **and, as it urere, living.” These classified facts, with the in- 
ferences deduced from them, will lead up first to the lower, then to the 
higher Axioms ; not till afterwards will the descent lie nnule fn;»m Axioms 
to works; (6) hut our chief hope lies in the New Induction which analyses 
Nature by rcjeclionH and exclusions, and is entirely diffonmt from the 
puerile and precarious enuiiie rati ve Induction of antiquity.' 

The levelling of the grouml having ls*en now effecU'd by Hhowing the 
inability of unaide<l reason, r«iceived demoiiHtrutiims, and n^ceived philoso- 
phies (116) the Author should pass from the destructive to the constructive 
imrt of his work. But first he has to disarm prejudices. He pn>tcsts that 
he is not the founder of a sect, ami that the ancient philosophies may be 
set aside with pcu’fect deference to the philosophers tlieinsclves ; just as in 
the drawing of a ciixde one may, without disparagement, prefer to the hand 
of the most cunning draughtsman the use of a ]>air of compassi^s. The New 
Philosophy is iiots<jrdid, nor given up to works ; which arc sought, not for 
themselves, but as the pledges of truth. Nor does the New l*hilos<iphy im- 
pugn the. senses or the judgment. Rightly directetl, the faculties of man 
may guide him iiiUi all truth in Logic, in Ethics, and in Politics, os well as in 
Natural Philosophy. The lust Aphorism (IW) of the First Boi^k declares 
that it now time to pass the Art itself, which, however, is not yet per- 
fect, nor is it absolutely neccssaiy ; for, even without it, if men had a “just 
history of Nature and Experience,” and could bind themselves by two rules, 
first, to lay aside received opinions, and, secondly, to restrain tliemselves 
from seeking at once to ascend to the highest generalizations, they would be 
able, by the native force of the mind, to fall into the right Interpretation 
of Nature.* 

' For a protest that his Induction differs firoro Aristotle’s, see the JR/Sirgutio^ 
above, p. 369. 

* Spading, i. 225-368. 
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§ 54 The "'Novum Orqanum” (Book II)* 

The Second Book of the Novum Organxim was intended to 
set forth the particular example of the Art of Interpretation, 
for which the First Book served as a mere introiluction, and 
accordingly Bacon selects luat as the object of his investiga- 
tions. If we ask why lie projiounded his method by an oxaniple, 
his answer is given in the last paragraphs of the CogUaki ct Vim, 
He thought that an example would bo the best means of ex- 
citing curiosity as to the method ; and that it would suffice for 
the intelligence of the capable reader, while, for the incapable, 
no exposition of the method, however lengthy, would be siifti- 
ciently clear. These are the reasons that he himself alleges ; 
but Mr. Ellis, with great probability, suggests an additional 
motive : "Another reason for the course which he followed may 
not improbably have been that ho was more or less conscious 
that he could not <lenionstratc the validity, or at least tho 
practicability, of that which he proposed. Tlie fundamental 
principle, in virtue of which alone a method of exclusions can 
necessarily lead to a positive result, namely that Uie subject- 
matter to which it is apjdicd consists of a finite number of tUmerds^ 
tojch of which the mind can recognise ami distinguish from the 
rest, cannot, it is manifest, be for any particulsr case demon- 
strated d priori. Bacon s inethud in cdect assumes that sub- 
staDC€*s can always ho resolved into an aggregation of a certain 
number of abstract qualities, and that Umir essenco is adequately 
represented by the result of this analysis. Now this assump- 
tion or postulate cannot l>e made the subject of a direct demon- 
stration, and probably Bacon came gradually to perceivo more 
or less the difficulties which it involves. But these difficulties 
are less obvious in special cases than when the qucMion is considered 
generally ; and on tiiis account Bacon may have decided to give, 
instead of a demonstration of his method, an example of its 
use.’* * It is possible also that, when he first determined on this 
course, he may have tboiight that the particular example of the 
Art of Inierpretation might result in some immediato practical 

' i. 225-8SS. * Spedding, tTorkif i. Si— 5. 
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result — some new power, for example, of producing heat— 
which might be far more e£fective, with most minds, than a 
formal demonstration of the general principle. 

The reader who is unfamiliar with Bacon’s style and mode of 
work may expect that, since the Second Book of the Novum 
Organum was to set forth the Key of Interpretation, it would 
proceed to do so at once : but those who have studied his earlier 
treatises and know his love of prefaces and introductions will 
not be unprepared for ton preliminary aphorisms. 

Tlio early AphoriMms of the Second Bmik deal with Forms or Laws of 
thing's, variously defined as (Aphorism 1) “the Form, or true specific 
difference, or iinture-engcnderiiig nature, or source of emanation/’ Not 
however (2) that Forms give existence ; for “ in Nature, nothing really 
exists besides individual bodies, performing purely individual acts according 
to a fixed law. Yet in jdiilosophy this very Law, and the investigation, 
discovery, and explanation of it, constitute the foun<lation ns well of know- 
ledge tts of o]i4'ratinn ; and it is this Law, with iU clauses {paragraphos) 
that I mean when I sjxaik <»f Forms.” * 

The discovery of Fonns (3) gives a power far exceeding that wdiich 
results from the discovery of particular and efficient causes ; for an efficient 
cause will only in certain circumstances pivsluce the required nature ; hut 
(4) tlie Form of a nature is such that, when the Form is prestmt, the nature 
infallibly follows, and when the Form is romovcMl, the nntimt vanishes. 
Lastly, the true Form will educe the given nature from some essence 
which is of a more general kind [r.jgr. it will odu»'o the nalurr^ of heat 
from the more general nature of motion, of which heat is a particular 
kind].* 

The rule or Axiom for the transformation «»f bodies (5) is of two kinds. 

(i.) The first regards a bixly as a troop or collection of Simple Naturee, 
For example^ in order to transform a Inaly into gold, you may regard gold 
as a collection of simple natures, yellowness, weight, ductility, Ac. Those 
natures you may superinduce on the body, thus educing the nature of gold 
from a knowledge of the Forms of the simple natiiies that compose it. And 
this course, though the more difficult of the two, is the only one thf||deads 
to profound and radical operations on Nature. (For example, in all in- 
quiries about the heavenly bodies, we cannot attain the truth without first 

^ I rather adopt this name,” adds Bacon (2), ** because it has grown into use 
and heeme familiar.*' Professor Fowler [Novum Organum, p. 892) says : ** We 
can eeldom be quite sure in which of its two sensea, natnre or essence, and law oi 
eanse, he is using it ; and in foot sometimes he seems to be using it in both at 
once.” He may have thought that beat, for example, could not otherwise be 
deflnod than aa Wng that kind of motion which constituted and caused heat. To 
the oUier definitions of Form, given here and on p. 888, we may add one from the 
JRmiurgtUio iii. 580), ** Formats »ive verae romm differentiae/’ 

* For Formal aim Final Csu'H's, see the JHiotneement of Leamtng, p. 401. 
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attaiiiiiig tbe knowledge of tbe natura of spcmtaneous rofation, attraction^ or 
uagneUam^ and of nuiny othar natures which are more general than the 
nature of the heavenly bodies themselves.) 

(ii.) The second way is to study compound bodies themselves in ortler 
to ascertain their Latmt Procttm (iatens j/rw:e$$u$) by which they are 
generated ; and although this pursuit deals rather with what may be called 
particular habits of Nature than with the universal and fundamental Laws 
which constitute Foniis, yet it is readier and more Inunediutely ho^ieful than 
the search for the Forms of Simple Natures.^ 

In neither of these two courses shall we succeed unless we study (6) the 
Latent Vonjiguratinn (iatene eehemathmue) of tbe given body. Here let it 
be remembered that, as Latent iVoress is not a succession of stei>s, but a 
continuous progress, which for the most part escapes the souses ; so (7) Latent 
ConfiguruUun is something far more subtle than is commonly supposed^ 
something Uy be detecUnl, not by tbe mere test of hre, but by reasoning 
and true Induction, combined vrith experiments, in the course of which wo 
must inquire inU> the amount and nature of the S7>irif and tangible eeBenee 
in each body. Let no one suppose (6) that we shall thus be led to the 
false doctrine of the atom implying a vacuum and the unchangeableness of 
luatUT. Nor let him be alarmed at the subtlety of the investigation : for 
the nearer it approaches to Simple Natures, the easier ami plainer will 
everything l)ecoiiie. 

From the two meihiKls given above for the tmnsfoniiation of bodies we may 
(9) diHluoe a double division both of the theory and of the pmctice of 
Science. First os to the theory. Let the invest igatiem of Forms constitute 
Metaphysic ; then the invcjstigation of the Ktlicient Cause, Matter, Latent 
Process, and Latent Con figuration, may be assigned to Physic.’ Next as to 
practice, l^t (scientific) Magic be assigned to Metaphysic ; and Mechanic 
to Physic, nius, having marked out the ficM of knowledge, wo pass (10) 
to precepts for attaining knowiedge. 

I, We are to educe Axioms from Experience. 

II. We are to <lerive new experiments from Axioms. 

Again, the first Precept is divided into three parts or Minisirations for 
in order to educe new Axioms from experience — 

1. We must minister U} the eenee by preparing a Natural and Experimental 
History. 

2. We must minitier to the metnary by classifying the History in 
Tables of Instances so arranged that the understanding may be able to deal 
with them. 

3. We must minister to the mind or reaeon (men fern etw ratianem) by 
offering it tbe aid of ** Inductiony true and legitimate Inductiony which is 

’ The Isognsge here used by Bseon about the discovery of Forms soems IcsS' 
hopeful thau that used in prerions works. Bee above, p. 852. 

f For a similar division see the 4*iraneenumtt below, | 64. 

* For a previous mtmtioa of these ministrations” in the Ikliruatiion ms% 
p. 359. 
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ibo nry Key of Interpretation.” For without this, even with the aid of 
the Hiatoiy and the Tables, the understanding, if left to itself (inldleeUu 
nibi pe/mituun), is incompetent to form Axioma 

It is with the third of the sections that wo must now begin, afterwards 
reluming to the other two.^ 

Now therefore at last the reader is brought up to the point 
where he may expect to have revealed to him that Particular 
Example of the Art of Interpretation which it is the sole 
object of the Nomim Orgamtm to introduce and expound — the 
core and centre of the whole Baconian philosophy, which indeed 
is not a system, but a method. All that has preceded has been 
by way of introduction ; theorising, censuring, exhorting, mark- 
ing out and dividing into districts the region to be conquered — 
matter mostly negative, and, where positive, mostly vague and 
unsatisfactory — as when the author informed us that we are to 
inquire (Aphorism 7) into the spirit of each body “ whether it 
be copious and turgid, or meagre and scarce'' — or else alto- 
gether unpractical and even inconsistent — as when he told us 
(Aphorism 8) that we need not suppose we should be led to a 
doctrine implying a vacuum. The existence of a vacuum, being 
a subject quite beyond the region of experience, could neither be 
denied nor asserted, on Baconian principles; and in another 
Aphorism of this very book it is left an open question. Bacon 
told the King (find wc have every reason to suppose that he 
was not exaggerating) that he ** bad been about some such 
work " as the Nomm Organum near thirty years ; so as I made 
no haste. And the reason why 1 have published it now, specially 
being imperfect, is, to speak plainly, because I numter my 
days and would have it saved." ^ But even a Lord Chancellor 
can scarcely be acquitted of haste who, writing on^such ^ 
a fundamental subject as the existence of a vacuum, mis us 
in Aphorism 8 that ” the doctrines of a vacuum and of tke 
nnshangeabhtusB of matter are both foist*" (** praesupponit 
vacuum et materiam non 6uxam, qxwrum utrumgm falsum at ") 
and in Aphorism 48 of the same look, “ I am not prepared to say 
for certain tchether or no there be a vacuum** (*‘neque enim 

> 8^ Mr. £l]is*s «oiiuiieut oa this depsrtm tnm the pmevibed oidsr, sbovc, 

88la 

> See shave, p. 8S2. 
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pro certo affimaverimus iitruin dotur vacuum”). Bearing in 
mind that in the Ih PnncipiiB and in the DescripHo Olobi 
IfUdkctualia (1612)^ he left it an open questiou. and that in 
the HvUoria Densi et Bari (1622 — 6)^ he decided against a 
vacuum, wo are led to infer that Aphorism 48 of tliia book was 
written before Aphorism 8 and hastily transferred into the 
Novum Orffanum without due revision. This symptom of haste 
will strike the observant reader as ominous of evil for his 
expectations concerning the Key which is now about to be 
placed in his hands : he will do well also to be alarmed at the 
promise in Aphorism 8, that wlhcn he gets a little further on, a 
little nearer to {simple Natures, emier and plainer will 
everything become!* This sounds like an attetnpt to prepare the 
reader not to be discouraged if the author presently avows the 
existence of some obstacle which bars immediate progress, and 
which must serve ;is an excuse for delay : and os Bacon stopped 
in the Valerius Terminus just when we wanted him to go on, 
so we must not be surprised to find him stopping now. With 
these cautions we now proceed to tho Aphorism (11) which is 
to disclose tho Key, simply premising that, where we should 
speak of Lawrs of Nature, Bacon (using the tenn introduced in 
Aphorism 1) speaks of Forms, 

(II). Let tlio nature to be investigated be Heftt* We niiiAt investigate 
the Form of Ilent by firnt Biimmoiiiiig all known iiietanecR wbicli agree in 
)>o«8efleing Heat, to put in sr it w'ere an aitpeuranee at tlio bar of the 
Understanding (fuoienda est ad iutellectuin): for example, iuii- 

rays, burHe'dung, froet-bum, quick>]inie Rpisnkled w^ilh water, Ac. (in all 
twenty-eight inManceR) ; thiM is the Table of Errciicc and PreiH'tice (ICisentiae 
et Praesmtiae), Secondly (12) we make a Table of IiiRtances^ correRponding 
to the twenty-eight above, wdiere Heat might be expected to he present hut 

' Spedding, Works, ▼. 407, 610, 510. The precise date of X\xe De Prineipiisis not 
known : bat Mr. l^lts, ( Works, iii, 73), notes that ihm is another inconsistency 
between that treatise and the JV^orwjn Organum, In the Ih Prvneipiis ** there is 
one first material principle, idqtie /jeum H insarwbile, ... In the interval 
between wriring this tract and the Nomm Organum Bacon's opinions seam to 
have undergone some change, aa he has there (ii. 8) condemned the atomists for 
asserting the existence of ‘ materia ton fiuxa * ; aa okscani x*hrase, but which 
appears irreconcilable with the expn ssion whl^ 1 have just quoted, ftxum et 
iuvariabfle.” 

> In the Fdum Lahyrinihx (see p. 804) Bacon had choeen Motion for the nature 
to be investigated, mbably iktlnre had indueed him to aeleei a new naittse. 
Also **he had now perhaps come to regatd Motion as an ultimata lact**-*-8aa 
iVofosRor Fowler*; Francis Bacon, p. 114. 

CCS 
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U fiot^ e.ff, iuoon«rayfi, the rays of the inn in the middle region of the air 
and in polar regioms i this is the Table of Deviation or Absence in 
Proximity (Absetdiae in rroximo). Thirdly (13) we make a Table of In- 
stances ill which Heat U found in different deffreea^ which must be dune 
by making a coniparisun either of its increase or decrease in the same 
subject, or of its amount in different subjects, as compared with one another ; 
“/or the Fwm of a thing it the very thing itself and the thing differs from the 
Form no otherwise than as the ap^tarmt differefrom the reat^ or the esUmal 
from the interna If or the thing i/i reference to man from the thing in reference 
to the Universe '* ' It therefore necessarily follows that no nature con be 
taken as the true Form, unless it always decrt>aHe when the nature in 
(|uestiofi decreases, and in like manner always increase w hen tlic nature in 
question increases. This is the Tabic of Degrees or of Coin|)arison {Tabula 
Oraduum nice Comparatioae), 

On tbuse three Tables (called the Presentation of Instances tu the Under- 
standing) Induction must bo set at (15) work ; “ for the problem is, upon a 
review of the instances, all and each, to find such a nature nn is always 
present, or absent, or increasing, or decreasing, wdicii the given nature is 
present, or absent, or increasing, or decreasing ; such a imtuni as ibis is (us 
1 have mini -*) a particular aise of a more general nature (limitalio naturae 
iiiagis conituunis). JitU the human mind cannot attempt this prMem 
affrimtioclg from the firetf os, when left to itself {sibi permissa) it is always 
mmt to do : to God, the Giver and Architect of Forms, it belongs to have 
an utlirinative knowledge of Forms imiuiHl lately, and from the first con- 
templation. Hut this is assuredly above the power of man, to whom It is 
granted only to proceed at first by negatives, and at last to end in affirma- 
tives, after exclusion has been exhausted.^’ 

•‘The first work therefore (Hi) “of true induction (as for os concerns 
the discovery of Forms) is the ngection or exclusion of the several natures 
fohich are not found in some instance where the given nature is present; or 
are found in some instance where the given nature is absent ; or are found 
to increase in some instance when the given nature decreases^ or to decrease 
when the given nature increases. Then indeed, after the rejection and 
exclusion has been duly made, all false and volatile opinions will vanish 
into smoke (abeuntibus in fuinum opinionibus volatilibiis), and there will 
remain, as it were at the bottom, a Form affinnative, solid, and tna and 
ypell-definod.” 

Here, in this Method of Exclusions, wo have the key-stone of 
the Baconian method. Understanding this, we can understand 
how it was that Bacon magnified his Induction as being a 

1 Sea the note on J^btwie, p, SS4, above. 

^ See Aphorism 4, above. The “ 
of Heat, will be motion ; and the 
tingiiishes Heat from other khids of 
Heat what ft is. 


natnva eommanis,** for exemple, or genna 
limitatio will be that difirsnes which die- 
motion, and which is therefora said to niaka 
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certain and mechanical process entirely different from the 
ordinary Induction. His confidence was based on his belief— the 
old belief expressed in the Vahrius Terming — that the letters 
of t)ie alphabet of Nature, those Simple Natures which make up 
all material things, are lew in number. If there are only, for 
example, twenty Simple Natures that can possibly cause any- 
thing whatever ; and if you can prove that nineteen of them 
are wt the causes of a given nature, say Heat ; it follows that 
the tw^entieth ts the Caus«e or Form of Heat : and under such 
circumstances it is an easy matter to ''proceed from negatives 
to an affirmative/* It has been urged that the Plurality of 
Causes is fatal to the correctness of Bacon's system of Ex- 
clusions. If, for example, the Simple Natures be represented 
by the letters of the alphabet, a given nature — say Heat — may 
be caused by u, or by h, or by a combination of c and d. When 
therefore we find a number of instances of heat where &, c, and 
d are not prosimt (because in these instances the beat is caused 
by n) and when we must (according to Bacon's system) reject ft, 
e, and rf, shall we not be in error ? Tins objection Bacon 
appears to endeavour to moot in the following Aphorism (17). 
Though he does not frankly and expressly admit that his 
Exclusion, under such circumstances, must be inaccurate, bo 
declares that Ids object is practical ; and that for the purpose of 
" superinducing *’ the given nature, it is sufficient to ascertain 
Form. For the purpose of producing Heat it will be 
pra^timllti sufficient to ascertain that it is Motion of a par- 
ticular kind, even though wc maj" Jiave committed Kiheoretieal 
inaoctiracy in excluding other causes or Forms which could 
produce Heat. Perba|H also In* tacitly assunied that if a given 
nature can be produced by more than one Form, e.g, by « or ft 
or e or rf, it will follow that these Forms are not really Simple 
Natures, but themselves capable of being resolved into Simple 
Natures of which they are combinations ; just as be tliought, at 
one time, that Motion, which is the Form of Heat, could itself 
be resolved into some nature simpler than itself: for be says in 
the following Aphorism that, although hanging, stabbing, apo* 
plexy, and atrophy are different eavs^s of dea:tb, yet they must 
all ^ agree in the Form or Law which governs death/* In other 
words bo assumes that the iddmate Cause or Form of 
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uTJtwrez 09 he u investijating will be always single and not 
plural. The cautious language of the Aphorism (17) should 
be noted: for he distinguishes between Compound Forms 
(which are combinations of Simple Natures, as of the lion 
eaglo, rose, and the like) and the Forms of Simple Natures ; 
and he protests that his remarks apply only to the latter. 

“(17) When I speak of Forms, I mean nothing more than those laws 
and determinations of ahisduto actuality, which govern and constitute any 
Simple Nature, as Heat, Light, Weight, in eoery khvl of matter anti euhject 
that U HUBcrptihfe of thern.^ Thus the Form of Heat, or the Form of 
Light, is tlic same thing as the Law of Heut, or the Law of Light. Nor 
indeed do I ever allow nigeelf to be {haven away from thinge themselves ami 
the opern^ve part And therefore when I say, for instance^ in the investi- 
gation of the Fonn of Heat, ‘ Reject rarity,* or, ‘^Rarity does not kdong tti 
the Form of Heat,* it is the same an if I Siiit], *It is possible to superinduce 
Heat oil a denw binly,’ ^ or, ‘ It is possible to take away or keep out Heat 
from a raiv. henly.* 

“ But if any one conceives that iny Forms arc of a somewhat ahatract 
nature because they mix and combine things heterf>g(*iicou8 (for the heat 
of heavenly bcKlies and the heut of fir© seem to be very heterogfjiieoiw ; so 
do the fixed red of the rose or the like, and the apparent retl pf the rain- 
bt»w, the opal, or the diamond ; so again do the different kinds of death, 
death by drowning, by hanging, by subbing, by ai>f)plexy, by atrophy ; and 
yet they agree severally in the nature of heat, redness, and death) . . . . 
ho may be assured that these things, however heterogeneous and alien from 
each other, agn»e in the Form or Law which governs heal, redness, and 
death ; and that the power of man cannot possibly be emancipated and 
freed fnim the common course of natiin*, and expanded and exalted to new 
otticients and now modes of operation, except by the revelation and 
discovery of Forms of this kind/' 

Thus, at the very momeot when he introduces the funda* 
mental part of his method, Bacon pareniLetically, as it were, 

' ** Nihil aliud inUUiglmus qnam logos illsa et detenninatioiies actiipq>Qn 
quM nataram aliquam simplicem ordiiuint et oonsUtuiint (at calorem, lumen, 
pondua) ta omnimoda materia et suhjtdo euaeeptibiH,** Them words are hardly 
SOieeptible of any other interpreUtifin than this, that Bacon Hmits himeelf to 
those Ommst format or Laws whieh prodnee the given nature udienever emd 
wksnwer the given nature einats. It is a lai^ assuuiptton— that a Simple Katute, 
Host for example, must always have but one ultimate Cause or Form— 'but, if 
we once gmt ft, ol\{eoUon derived from Plurality of Causes i^nst fiscoii*# 
.Method of £s<dnaloiia at onoe cesses to be appliea^. 

V^5o mewing ssems to be this : “I do uot say that it is nof poesOte that 
rwity should be eouneoted with Heat. My object is not mwstive and 
thomUoal, but positive sad practical : and theiafoie 1 eontniit miaelf with 
pmlng from the aogstivo and iheoreticid exelusioa to this tvacticsl afirmattvs : 
*lt itpetsibie to superiudaot Heat oa bodice that are uot lars.'** 
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slips in a distinction which is of vital importance* His Method 
of Excluiuons applied only to those Laws or Forme which govern 
mid eonstUvtt Simple Natures whenever and wherettr Hum Simple 
Natures exist. But who is to tell beforehand about a given 
Nature whether it is Simple or Complex ? And even supposing 
that we are led by intuition to some Simple Nature, how do 
we know that he is correct in his apparent assumption that it 
cannot be produced by two or more quite different and inde- 
pendent Laws or Forms ? However, without any immediate 
apology, Bacon now proceeds (18) to set forth fourteen instances 
of Exclusion applied to Heat ; among which are some interesting 
errors, with at least one instance of remarkable insight : “ On 
account of common fire • « . . reject the nature of the heavenly 
bodies. ... On account of the rays of the moon ^ and other 
heavenly bo<lies (with the exception of the sun) also reject 
light and brightness. On cmmini of ignited iron, which does 
not swell in hulh^ but keeps within the same visiblo dimensions, 
reject local or exfiansivc motion of the body as a whole. On 
account of the dilation of air in calendar glosses and the like, 
wherein the air evidently moves loeally and eoqmmively, and yet 
ajeqnires no manifest increase of hmi^ also reject local or ex- 
pansive motion of the body as a whole.” On the other hand 
he shows a true intuition in rejecting the notion of an inherent 
“caloric” or priiudpial nature” (naturalem prinxipiokm) 
because he finds Heat generated by friction.^ Ho concludes 
the Aphorism with a negative : “ All and each of the above- 
mentioned natures do not belong to the Form of Heat,'' 
qualified by a more justifiable affirmative : “ And from all of 
them man is freed in his operations on Heat.” 

1 It U now known thiit tlie moon^i mjii give out sornc heat 
’ An erroneoufi sappositlon. 

* Au«) yet Bacon hinutcif, in Apb. xiii. SS, details a long expeiimeat showing 
that air expands with heat, and expressly speaks of it as ** dUaUdus per 
Honem,** See also Aphorism 20 in Book ii. : ** This kind of motion is best seen 
in air, wkidk eorUinuoualy and manifesUy dUaXm wUk a sliyht heat '* : yet in the 
atme Aphorism he adda : ** When the air is extended in a calendar alaw without 
impediment or repnlsion-^fhat is to say nniformly and eonably — there i» no (f) 
peree/Hble heat (non perdpiatur eafor).'* He seems to he clikiinffnisbing between 
two kinds of expansion, (1) ae a whole (secundum Mum), and (2) in the parte 
(per pBurticHtas minoree), of which the tatkr alone constitntea Heat according to 

^ S^Tllr. Ellis's note (Sneddlng: fTorke, h 2S0)j '‘The proof that calorie 
does not exhit — in other words that heat ia not the manifeetatlon of a peculiar 
onbotanoe diffused tfaroDf^ naturo-^reets mainly on experiments of fHcticn." 
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Now that the Method of Exclusions has been tried and found 
wantmg» it becomes necessary to explain the failure ; and ac- 
cordingly the next Aphorism (19) admits that our ignorance 
of Simple Natures stops the way. But the author adds that 
he sees a way to remedy this defect, and promises to do it. 

The proc«i» of Excliiidon cannot (19) in our present state of knoviedge 
bo complete ; for we proceed by excluding Simple Natures ; the nature 
of the heavenly bodies above) ; but as our notions of Simple Natures are 
often vague and ill-defined, the Understanding needs aids for the foundation 
of better notions ; and we must regard our Exclusions as being, for the 
present, tentative. ** I therefore, well knowing and nowise forgetting how 
great a work I am about (that of rendering the Human Understanding a 
match for things and nature) do not rest satisfied with the precepts 1 have 
laid dt)wn ; but proceed furtlicjr t-o devise and supply more powerful aids 
for the use of the Understanding ; which I shall now subjoin.’^ 

If tho Novum Organum is to do its work, it ought now to 
carry out the promise of the last Aphorism and indicate to tho 
render some means for arriving at the knowledge of Simple 
Natures. For until we have this knowledge we cannot use the 
Method of Exclusions. But how can we attain the knowledge 
of Simple Natures? Let the fourteenth Aphorism of the First 
Book answer : 

The Syllogism consists of Propofdtions ; Propositions consist of words ; 
wouis are symbols of notions. Therefore, if the nofiows and 

heni we liave tho root of tho mutter— 'Are confused and over-hastily 
abstracted from the facts, there can be no firmness in tho su]>er8tructare. 
Our only hope therefore lies in a true Induction,"* 

Is not this something like reasoning in a circle ? We cannot 
perform the perfect and true Induction without clear 
of Simple Natures ; and, if wo would gain those clear notions, 
attr only hope lies in true Induction, 

An ordinary philosopher would have here confessed that he 
had &iled in his attempt to obtain a mechanical process for 
discovering the Laws of Nature. But such confessions are not 
in Bacon's manner. If he cannot effect the first best, his plan 
is always to effect a second bout, and to make the best of that, 
and never to allow himself to be brought to a stand by dis- 
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i|ipoiatiQ6nt8» It thereford oocurred to him that^ if his Method 
failed him, he might fall back upon his Natural History — the 
three positive Tables called the Presentation of Instances-^ 
which might help him to some discovery, evon without ilio 
negative Table and without the Exclusions from which he had 
once hoped so much. It is true that in the First Book (Aph. 20) 
be has cautioned us against the Understanding left to itself 
{InteUedns dbipermiwiH) which wearies of experiment*' and 
prematurely “ springs up to positions of higher generality ; ” but 
at the conclusion of the same book (Aph. 130), in a passage 
above quoted, he declared that if men hud a regular (justam) 
History of Nature and Exfierionce, and could lay aside received 
opinions and notions, and ** refrain ilie mind for a time from the 
highest generalizations and from those next to the highest," 
they would be able by the native force of mind to fall into the 
true form of Interpretation. Acconlingly Bacon now casts 
aside his Method of Exclusions, and with the aid of the threo 
positive Tables he allows himself to make a tentative approach 
towards the Law or Form of Heat. The Aphorism (20) in 
which he states this intention is noteworthy, because it contains 
a kind of avowal that a working hypothesis " — though no 
part at all of the New Induction — may accelerate scientific 
discovery, by tending to some kind of order in the classification 
of phenomena, although the classification may be erroneous. 

•'And yet, §hfce truth iriV/ mfoner comr out from error than from corf 
I think it espeflient that the Undeivtanding should have pcmiif>sion {ni fat 
permUeio inteJ(ectui) after the three Tablcaof First Presentation (such m I 
have exhibited) liiive )M*en made and s'eiglied, to make an essay of the 
Interpretation of Nature iu the ntHnuative way : on the strength, both of 
the instances given in the Tables, and of any others it may meet with else- 
where. Which kind of tentative process I call the huivJgenjt.t of tfn Under^ 
ttandhag (fermitriooem hiteUectuM)^ or the Incomplete JnUrpretation {Inters 
jfretaiionem inchoafam), or the JPirsI Vintage,** * 

Tho conclusion of the Aphorism (20) presents us(l) with a 
tentative " Form, or True Definition," of Heat where the 
identification of the two words “ Form '* and ** Definition " is to 
be noted as an indication of the great importance attaZhed by 

' For a itreviotts use of this ineta|ilior, see the Cogilata et IVso, above, p. 362. 
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Bacon to the attainment of clear and true nations — and (2) with a 
tentative Direction.” showing us how to produce Heat : 

From tliifl, onr First Vintogc, it follows that the Form, or true Definitioni 
of Heat (Heat, that is, in relation to the universe, not simply in relation 
to man) Is in few w'ords as follows : * Heat is a motion, expansive, restrained, 
and acting in its strife upon the smaller particles of bodies.’ But the 
expansion is thus modified : * While it expands all ways, it has at the same 
time an inclination upwarda* And the struggle in the particles is modified 
also : * It is not sluggish, but hurried and with violence.’ 

Viewed with reference to ojMiration it is the same thing. For the 
Direction is this: ’If in any natural hotly you can excite a dilating or 
expanding motion, and can so repress this motion and turn it back upon 
itself, that the dilation shall not proceed equably, hut have its way in one 
{Wirt and be counteracted in another, you will undoubtedly generate 
heat.’” 

It will be remembered that in Aphorism 19 after admitting 
the inadequacy of his Method of Exclusions. Bacon promised to 
supply ** more powerful aids (fortiora anxilia in mum intelledus) 
for the use of the Understanding.” The 20th Aphorism ends with 
a statement that he now proceeds to supply these : ” Now, 
however, we must proceed to * further aids ' (^nltcriom anxilia)! 
Accx>nlingly the 21 st Apliorism begins thus: — 

“(31) The Tables of Presentation, and the Bejcction (or process of 
Exclusion) being completed, and also the First Vintage being mode there* 
upon, we are to proceed to the other helps of the Understanding (adreliqua 
anxilia intellectus) concerning the Interpretation of Nature and true and 
perfect Induction.” 

Tlie "help” now wanted is a help to the formation of true 
conceptions of Simple Natures, without which the Meth^ of 
Exclusions cannot be performed. But for this help the reader 
wdll wait in vain. Mr. Ellis expi^esses his opinion that Bacon 
himself had " never, even in idea, completed the method which 
he proposed : ” In order to the completion of his method . • . 
a sttbcddiaij method is required, of which the object is the 
formation of scientific conceptions. To this method Bacon gives 
the name of Induction ; and it is remarkable that Inductimi is 
mentioned for the first time in the Novum Organum in apassage 
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which relates, not to' axioms, but to conceptions. Bacon's 
Induction therefore is not a mere it is also a method 

of definition ; * but of' the manner in which systematic Induc- 
tion is to bo employed in the formation of his conceptions we 
learn nothing from any part of bis writings. And by this 
circumstance our knowledge of his method is rendered imperfect 
and unsatisfactory. We may, perhaps, be permitted to believe 
that, so far as relates to the subject of which we are now 
speaking, Bacmi mvtr^ even in idea, compiled the method which 
lie jn\pa8ed. For, of all parts of the process of scientific 
discovery, the formation of conceptions is the one with respect 
to which it is most difficult to lay down regular rules. The 
process of establishing axioms Bacon had succeoded, at least 
apparently, in reducing to the semblance of a mechanical 
operation ; that of the formation of conceptions does not admit 
of any similar reduction. Tet these two processes are, in 
Bacon’s system, of co-ordinate importance. All commonly 
received general scientific conceptions Bacon condemns as 
utterly worthless.* A complete change therefore is required; yet 
of the way in which Induction is to be employed in order to 
produce this change he has said nothing." * 

Few, however, would infer from the language of the rest of the 
book that Bacon is here brought to a standstill, and that ho 
“ had not completed, even in idea," the method which he is 
attempting to set befiire his readers. Probably he was not 
himself fully aware of the insuperable nature of the obstacle 
before him ; but a certain somi-consfiousness of failure induces 
him to evade the difficulty ; to creep round it and under it ; to 
separate, so to speak, t!io main stream of his argument into a 
nmltitude of petty rills or runlets to which be gives grand and 

' Aor. Org. i. 14 : see the pAMage quoted above, 392 : '* The eyllogiain 
coDsiste of propreiUone. . • . Our ooTy hope therefore lum in a true Induction '* ; 
and compare i. IS : order to penetrate into the inner and further receeeee of 

nature, it ia noceseary that both notions and aiioma be derived tram tilings by a 
more sure and gnatiM way.'* 

* Comp. Aph. 20, quoted above, p. 394: **Uie Form, or true (OJfniiion, of 
Heat ; " and Aph. 16 (p. 868), ** a Fomt affirmative^ solid, and true, and wit* 
de/fned/* 

* Comp. Abe. Org. L 16: **TberB is no soundness in our notions, whether 

logical or {dbyiical. SubsUnce, Quality, Action, Passion, Essence itself, are not 
sound notions : much lees are Heavy, Light, Dense, Bare, Moist, Dry. Generation, 
Connption, Atfieetion, Bepnlsion, Element, Matter, Form, and toe Hke { bnt 
alt are fisntastica] and ill-defined.*’ Speddiog, BVlw, i. 87* 
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promisiDg names, and which he disperses so that they may cover 
a great amplitude of space, and flow on somehow although to 
little purposoi becoming shallower as they increase in width and 
number, and leaving behind them unremoved and unremovable 
the great rock of the Simple Natures. Nowhere certainly in 
all his writings does Bacon more conspicuously justify the praise 
bestowed by Yelverton on his pre-eminent power of expressing 
himself bravely and confidently*’^ than in the following 
Aphorism with its influx of grandiloquent promises of helps 
for the use of the Understanding.” 

I propose to consider, in the first place, Prerogative Instances; 2nd, 
the Supports of Induction ; 3rd, the Rectification of Induction ; 4th, 
Varying the Investigation according to the nature of the Huhject ; 5th, 
Prerogative Naturen with respect to Investigation, or what should be 
inquired first and what last ; 6th, the limits of Investigation, or a Synopsis 
of all Natures in the Universe ; 7tli, the Application to Practice, or 
things in their relation to Man ; Stli, Preparations fur Investigation ; 9th> 
the Ascending and Descending Scale of Axioms.*’ 


The rest of the book is devoteil to the first of these niue sections, 
viz., the Prerogative Instances, of which twenty-seven are enu- 
merated and illustrated by example.^. Prerogative Instances arc 
those which are distinguished from ordinary' instances by having, 
as it were, a kind of royal “ Prerogative,” a superior claim on 
our attention, because they affonl more light than ordinary in- 
sUuccs, so that a few of the former arc more valuable tlian a 
multitude of the latter.* For example, first among the twenty- 

^ Spedding. vi. 2 — 8 : ** That you seem not dismayed, but open yourself 
and confidently^ wherein you can excel all subjects.*^ See above, p. 264. 

* was the name given to Uie Tribe or Oentory that gate the 

tint vote iu the Roman Comitia ; their vote was usUAlly followed by the rest, so 
that it was almost always panmount. Hence the word came to be applied^ royal 
rights ; and hence (with one, or both, of these allusive raeaniugs) it is WM by 
Rmn to denote instances of peiromcmiU naffortonee. See the samuary of the 
IhHaotiHo above, p. 560, for a previous mention of them. 

The titles of the twenty-eeven Instancee may perhaps be stimulative to the 
mmory of these who have read the hTomm Orynaum^ and enggeedve to the 
imagination of those who have not They are as follows; (1) Bolituy; (2) 
Migratoi^ ; (5) fitiikiiig or Shining (aetensive) ; (4) Ghoideme, or m ^e 
Twmght ; (5) ConsUtntive ; (6) Conformablo, or, of Analogy ; (7) tKngolan sr 
Heteroclitee ; (S) Deviating ; (0) Bordering, or Participlee (Timitane^ ; (10) of 
Power, or, of the Fasoee ; (11) of Companionahip and Knmtty ; (12) Ultinity or 
limit ; (18) of AlUanoe ; (14) of the Ftnaer-poat (smew), hence the w^-kiiown 
cmcMl instance ; (15) of Divorce ; (16) oi the Door ; (17) Summoning Instonees ; 
(18) of the Road, or Travelling Instances ; (19) Snpplomentery or Snbetitative ; 
(20) Dissecting or Awakening Instances; (21) of the Rod wRitle; (22) of the 
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aeven come what are called Solitary Itutanot*. These “ exhibit 
the nature under investigation in subjects which have nuthing 
in common with other subjects excei>t that nature ; '* ty. sup- 
pose we are investigating colour ; then prisms, crystals, dews, 
dec. — which show colours, not only in themselves, but externally 
on a wall — ^are Solitary Instances ; for these have nothiny in 
common with the colours fixed in flowers, coloured stones, metals, 
&c., except ike, colour : “ from which we easily gather that colour 
is nothing more than a modification of the image of light re- 
ceived upon the object, resulting in the former case from the 
different degrees of incidence, in the latter from the various 
textures and configurations of the body.” In this and many 
others of the Prerogabire Instances Bacon exhibits something of 
the intuition of a discoverer; and in the selection of the two 
examples just mentioned he was peculiarly happy ; for it was 
by means of them that Newton afterwards found out the com- 
position of light. But no amount of admiration for the in- 
genuity of occasional observations and for the keenness of 
occasional insight can blind us to the fact that they bring us 
little if at all nearer to tlie formation of a true conception of 
Simple Natures, without which the Method of Exclusions will 
not work, and consequently the Key of Interpretation will un- 
lock nothing. Yet hopeful to the last, the author concludes this 
small fragment of an immense work with a promise ootiched in 
the language of undaunted faith : * 

“ Bat now 1 must proceed to the supports and rectilicotions of Induction ; 
and then to Concretes and Latent Proccssea and Latent Configurations, and 
the rest, os set forth in order in tlie twenty •first Aphorism ; that at length 
(like on honest and faithful guardian) I may hand over to men their fortunes, 
now that their Understanding is emancipated, and as it were come of age ; 
whence there cannot but follow on improvement in man's estate and on 
enlargement of his power over nature. For man, by the Fall, fell at the 
some time from his estate of innoccncy and from his dominion over 
creation. Both of these losses however eon, even in this life, be in some 
part repaired ; the former by religion and faith, the latter by arts and 
sciimoea’’ 


Coons or Water the wotereloek) ; (28) of Quantity, or Doors of Ksturs f 
(24) of Strifc or Prsdominancs ; (26) InlimstinK Instances ; (20) Polyehnst, or ef 
OetMial Use; (27) Msgissl Insiances. 
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§ 65 Contributions to the Third Part of the “ Inbtauratio 

Maqna ’’ 

The Third Fai't of the Instauralio Magna was to be (see the 
Distrilmtio Operis, p. 378 above) the Phenomena of the l/niverse, 
or Uintory Natural and Expcrimt^dal^ adapted for the fouudation 
of Phik>sophy. Acoorrlingly in the same year in which Bacon 
published the unfinished Nov^ani Or^^Tti^z/^healsopublishoil a shoi*t 
treatise entitled Preparation for a Natural and Eicperimenial 
Ilid&ry {ParoMrue ad Jlintoriani Naiuralem ct Eipcrimentalem)} 

A Prehico informs us that his object is to incite others to 
co-operate with him in the vant wi>rk of jireparing the 
materials for the Natm*al JfMoi'y ; this he cannot hope to 
|>erfunn nnaitled, whereas that wliicli relates to the work of the 
Understanding itself he may accomplish by his own efforts. 
Another reason that he gives for busying himself with a task 
somewiiat beneath him is the desire to prescribe the plan of the 
proposed History, lest his followers should imitate the jaittem of 
the cumbrous useless histories of his predece8sw>rs. Without such 
a History nothing can be effected, no, not even though all the 
world should convert itself into a University for the study of 
Philosophy. But with it — if there be a<Ided to it such auxiliary 
and light-giving experiments as, in the very course of Inter- 
pretation, will either present themselves or will have to be found 
out — the investigation of nature and of all sciences will bf 3 the 
work of a few years. 

Refloating the division used in the Advaitcement of fjenrning, 
ho would divide Nature triply into (1) Nature free^n her 
generations; (2) Nature free, in her errors; (3) Ncffiire in 
bondage, under art or experiment. The Universe is not to be 
contracted to suit the prejudices of the Understanding ; but the 
Understanding is so to expand itself as to embrace the spirit 
of the Universe ; that philosophers may no longer skip like fairies 
in their own little enchanted rings, but move in a circuit wide as 
the world itself 

In collecting uisStanoes from artsi we arc to choose those that 
^ Spsddiag, IFork ^^ t. 369 A1 4. 
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conduce not to the perfection of arts themselves, but to Axioms ; 

we are to be guided in our choice by the study of the Pre- 
rogatives of Instances. Everything relating both to bodies and 
virtues in Nature is to be set forth (as far as may be) numbered, 
weighed, or measured. As to the history of Cardinal Virtues in 
Natiue mentioned in the D^idrUmtio Operis, this must be indeed 
collected before we come to the work of Interpretation ; ** but I 
reserve this piut for myself, since, until men have come to be a 
little more familiar with Nature, I cannot venture to rely very 
much on other people’s industry in that matter,” 

The Parasceuc resembles the Novum Orgamvm in ending with 
an unfulfilled promise and a long list of titles : 

*'And now we ought to proceed to the delineation of the Particular 
Histories. But I have at present ” (this was 1620, the year before his fall, 
and he was then Lord Cliancellor) “ so many distracting occupations that 1 
can only find time to subjoin a catalogue of their titles. As soon however 
as I have leisure, 1 mean to draw up a set of questions on the several sub* 
jects. ... In other words (according to the practice in civil suits) even so 
in this great Plea and Suit granted by the divine favour and providence, 
whereby Mankind seeks to recover its right against Nature, 1 intend to 
subject both Nature and the Arts to on examination upon interrogatories.” 

Here follow one hundred and thirty titles of Histories 
(beginning with Nature “ free in generations ”) ; 1 — 21 dealing 
with parts of the elements: 22 — 25 with the four elements 
themselves; 26 — 40 with species; 41 — 128 with human nature 
and arts (including even the arts of cooking, dyeing, riding, &c.) ; 
129 and 130 with the histoiy of the natures and powers of 
numbers and figures. 

Having completed in the /Vinwcftf, or Preparatim, his sketch 
of that part of the third jKirtion of the InsUmratio Magna 
{JPh^n/omxwi of the Universe^ or JUstory Natural and Exjptrin 
menial) wliich his follower might be trusted to execute, Bacon 
proceeded, two years afterwards (1622), to execute that part 
which he had ** reserved for himself” — the Hisiory of the Cardimal 
Viriuee. This was published in parts under the title, Natural 
and Jtxperimeniul UUtorg for the Foundation of Philosophy^ or 
Ptunomena of the Universe, being the Third Part oftlu^Instavralio 
Magmy At this time (the year after his fidl) Bacon haH bound 

I Speddiag, Works, iL $«228. 
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himself "as fagr a vow” to complete and set for^, eveiy mmith, 
one or more parts of the Natural History ; and this tietftise 
contains titles for the labours of six months : vis. the Histories 
of (1) the Winds ; (2) Dense and Bare, or the Contraction and 
Expansion of Matter in Space; (3) Heavy and Light; (4) 
tho Sympathy and Antipathy of Things; (5) Sulphur, Mercury, 
and Salt ; (6) Life and Death. 

But, like the Novum Organum and the Paraaeeue, this treatise 
also promises more than was performeil. Of several of these 
Histories nothing but the Introduction was completed. That 
Bacon still retained his confidence in his scheme of a Natural 
History, appears from the language in which he dedicates the 
Phenomena to the Prince of Wales ; “ A thing like a grain of 
mustard-seed, very small in itself, yet a pledge of those things 
which, by the grace of God, will come hereafter. .... For a 
small and well-ordered Natural History is the Key of all know- 
ledge and operaiiony There is no trace of any disappointment 
at his inability to perfect the Novum Organum, nor any vestige 
of suspicion tliat the Novum Organum might possibly prove 
unworkable. He admits indeed that not a few things, “ and 
these amongst the most important,” remain to be completed in 
the Organum; but he advisedly passes them over for the 
present, his design being, so he informs his readers, rather to 
advance tho universal work of the Instauration in many things 
than to perfect it in a few ; for even if the Organmn were 
completed, and men willing to use it, they could make little 
progress without the Natural History, “whereas the Natural 
Histoiy without the Organum, would advance it not a little.” 
The Introduction to the Phenomena concludes with a prayer 
that Ood will protect and direct the work. But lA this 
devotimi and pathetic confidence cannot conceal the fa^ that 
his trust in the New Natural Histoiy aj^>ears to increase 
in proportion to his distrust of the New Induction : and it is 
Starring indeed to find the term “ ” now transferred fimn 

the latter to the framer ; which he now ventures to call “ the 
Key of all knowledge and operation.” 

To come howev«r to the plan of the work. It will be 
remembered Hiat the oonrlusion of the Nomm Organum oemtains 
a promise to proceed "to the supports and rectifications of 
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InduotaoB, and next., to Cofncreies, and Latent Processes, and Latent 
Configwr^ionsy The plan of the Fhenonmm {Normes Historias 
Praesentis) exhibits Bacon apparently attem})ting to coiry out 
this resolution* 

Although, he says, we have previously sketched our plan of History in 
the Parasceue^ we will now give a more detailed scheme of it. To the 
Titles included in the Catalogue of the ParaBcme, which pertain to 
Concrete*, we superodd titles concerning Abstract NutureiiS’ whereof, in the 
same work, we made mention, tis being a History reserved for our own 
efforts. These are (1) Diverse CvnfitjuraiiunH of Matter, or ForUis of tlie 
First Class ; (2) Simple Motions ; (3) Sums of Motion ” (see Sumwae 
Motuvm, or Compound Motions, De AngmentU, iii. 4) ; ** (4) Measures of 
Motions ; some otliers. Of tluise I have completed a New Alphabet and 
placed it at the end 4»f tliis volume.” 

Under each title, after an Introduction, particular Topics or Articles of 
Inquiry, will be pn)poundc<l, to throw light on present, and ic3 slimulatc 
future, investigations. Histories and K.x})eriments will 4)ccupy the first 
place, but, where they aixi wanting, there will beJnjtmciionsfor Experiments, 
forming a kind of “ Designed History ” ; and there will lie indications of 
the method of exi>crimenting, and cautions against fallacies. There will 
also be the Author's Observations on the History and Experiments, and 
speculations or rudimentary Interpretations concerning cjiuses {ComtnenUp^ 
donee e( tanquam ruttimfnia qnaedam Interjtretationie de Caueie) sparingly 
interspersed. Tliere will also be PTfivisional Rules or Imperfect Axioms 
(Canones Mobiles, eive Axiotnafa Jnehoata) Ihjminders concerning 
Practice ; and a list of Works Impossible, or Undisc<ivcFcd. 

The Plan concludes thus ; 

It is evident, from what has been said above, that the present History 
not only supplies the place of the Tliinl Port of the Instaunition ” (Phasne- 
mena Univerei, see p. 378), “ but is no mean preparation for (1) the Fourth 
Part” [i.c. Scala InieUcrAue, Xhe Ladder of the Understanding, which was to 
contain examples of the New Method and of the Topics of Inquiry] ; and 
it is also a preparation for (2) the Sixth Part Secunda Philosophui ” [the 
Second Philosophy orJActive lienee, which was to contain the results of the 
application of the New Philosophy to all phenomena] by reason of the 
M^jor Observations, the Speculations, and ^e Provisional Rules.”* 

First in the EUstories ooimefi the History of the Winds, in 
which the Designed History, or sketch of proposed Experiments 
or Inquiries, far exceeds in length the actual History ; the latter 

> ue. the Cardinal Virtues of Nature, see p. BS9. 

• An apparent recognition of the use of working TiypotkeseSt 

» Spedamg, IVorkn, ii, 17, IS, 
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being taken mainly from Pliny, Aristotle, and Acosta. On 
windmills Bacon appears to write from his own experiments ; 
and his remarks reveal that looseness of mind which he occa- 
sionally evinces when he descends to detail. Finding that, by 
increasing the number of vanes, the effect of the wind is in- 
creased, he ascribed the motion of the vanes, not to the direct 
action oi the wind, but to a lateral reaction of the air com- 
pressed between the vanes; forgetting that, while increasing 
the vanes, he had also increased the surface exposed to the 
wind, and that, according to his theory, a windmill with one 
sail only ought to remain stationary. On the other hand he 
suggests several observations which, if they could have been 
set on foot throughout Europe, might by this time have issued 
in results of great practical value.* 

Next to the History of Winds comes the History of Life and 
Death, taken by Bacon out of proper place, because in a matter 
of BO great importance the least delay is costly.*' His theory is 
to this effect : 

In living bodies two kinds of spirits exist : 1st, a crude, mortuary spiiiti 
such 08 is present also in inoiganic bodies, a spirit imponderable, intangible, 
and discernible in its (^>eTation8 only ; 2nd, an animal or vital cpirit, which 
gives rise to the phenomena of life. This vital spirit tends to slip out of 
the body, and also, like a slow fire, to consume the body ; and it acts (1) by 
attenuating moisture ; (2) by escaping through the pores ; (3) by causing 
the contraction of the grosser parts of the body, as is apx>arent immediately 
after the emission of the qiirit in death. We ought therefore to inquire 
about the Nature of durable and non-duiable bodies (stones and vegetables^ 
as well as animals) and to neutralize the destmetive action of the mortuoiy 
and the vital ^irits by diet and medicine. 

Whatever may be said about Bacon's theory, the gj^ner in 
which it has been set forth and the remarks by which it is 
accompanied "have been much commended," says Mr. Eitis, 
« Iqr one of the greatest of medical writers (Haller).” • 

The New Alphabet has not yet been described ; yet it deserves 
desoriptiou as (lowing Bacon's fondness for subdivisions and 
lengthy tittes, and his confidence, to the last, that Nature can 
be conquered by mere accumulation of fiicts dassified in 
mechanical airangements. 

* Spedding, IToflb^ fi. 1978. 


» Md. S. 91-22S. 
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^Greater Maases^ Sixiy-aevauUi Inquiry, or that oonceming the Eatth ; 
denoted by r r r.^ Greater Masaea. Sixty-eighth Inquiry, or that conoent- 
ing Water ; denoted by v, v, v.^ Greater Maaeea. Sixty-ninth Inquiry, or 
that conoemiug Air ; denoted by ^ 

After three more of these titles of the “ Greater Masses,” he 
comes to ** Conditions of Beings” : 

** We must institute an iuquiiy concerning Existence and Non-Existence, 
which comes seventy-third in order, and is marked by a a a a, 

** Conditions of Beings ; or concerning Existence and Non-Existence ; 
denoted by a a a a. 

** Possibility and Impossibility ore nothing else than Potentiality or Non- 
Potentiality of Being. Let the seventy-fourth inquiry be on this subject, 
and be marked /9 /9 /3 /3. 

Conditions of Beinga Coiioeming Possibility and Impossibility $ 
denoted hy ^ 

Much and Little, Bore and Common, are the Potentialities of Being 
in Quantity. Let the ^seventy-fifth inquiry be concerning them, and be 
marked by y y y y. 

** Conditions of Being (sic). Concerning Much and Little ; denoted 
byyyyy.”*^ 

With the same tedious prolixity follow three more titles — 
Concerning the Durable and the Transitory ; the Natural and 
the Monstrous ; the Natural and the Artificial. The treatise 
terminates with the same prayer as that which introduces the 
Phenomena, 

** Such then is the rule and plan of the Alphabet. May God the Maker, 
the Preserver, the Ibmewer Instaurator ”) of the Universe (of His love 
and compassion to man) protect and guide this work, both in its ascent to 
His glory, and its descent to the good of inan, through His only Son, 
God with US.” 

As we peruse these unnecessary repetitions of merely 
mechanical signs, who can escape the impression that the 
Author takes a pleasure in lingering over the mere appearance 
of onler and accomplishment in his unfinished f^stem, and that 
he is, unconsciously, glad of any pretext by which he can find 
scope for his restless activity, and at the same time deceive 
himself into the belief that he is making progress, while 
shutting his ^es to unforeseen obstacles which have made 
progress impossible i 

^ The Gieek letters denote respectively 67, 68, and 66. 

« Spedding, ITcr&s, H. 8S-SA 
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In the same year (1623) was written (though not published 
till 1658) the Hutory of Density and Rarity^ principally note- 
worthy because Bacon appears from it to have been ignorant of 
the^nethod of calculating specific grayities published by Ghet- 
aldus twenty years before and substantially in use now. He 
gives, instead, a method of his own which has not commended 
itself to modem science.^ 

A short paper entitled Tonnes of Diquuy concerning LigJU 
and Luminous Mailer would be interesting if it could be shown 
that it was written this year, as exhibiting an arrangement 
ilifferont from that of the other treatises ift the Phenomena^ 
and more similar to that in the AWwwi. Orgaunm, with its Tables 
of Presence, of Absence in Pmximity, and of Degrees. But the 
absence of all mention of the telescope, to which Bacon refers 
in the year 1612, indicates that this fragment was written 
before that year.* 


§ 56 § **De Augmentis**;® ''Svlva Sylvarum*'^ 

In 1623 was published the De Augincntis et Dignitatc Scitn^ 
ivaty a greatly amplified Latin Translation of the Advancement 
of Learning, It will be remembered that the Advancement of 
Learning consisted of two books, one on the Dignity of Learning, 
the other on the Divisions of Learning, and that on the title- 
jMige of the Nointm Organum in 1620, occur these words : ” The 
First Part of the Instauration, which embraces the Dvtdsimis of 
Learning^ is wanting; but these Divisions may be in some 
measure obtained from the Second Book of the Adv^uMcment of ^ 
Learning** The Latin Translation accordingly am^ifies the 

Divisions ” contained in the Second Book of the Adva^fienient 
into eight books. The First Book of the Advancement, though 
retained in the Translation, is treated as a mere Introduction 
on the Dignity of Science, and is not even mentioned in the 
Introductoiy Table of the Divisions of Learning. 

1 IFbrfot iL 229-S06. * Ibid. ii. 813-324. 

’ Mid, L 414<»S87. For a smnmary of the English venion, the Adeanemeni nf 
see Amndix pp. 461-475, below. 

« IM, Ii. S25-m 
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Writing to a correspondent in Italy two years after the pub- 
lication of this work,' Bacon describes the Ik AugmevUis as the 
First Part of the Instauration. But although the work acquires 
additional importance from the definite place thus assigned to 
it in his system, it does not gre^itly differ, except in amplitude 
of detail and illustration, from the Advatu^enunt of Learning, 
Among the more important differences, it is to l>o noted that, 
whereas the Advancement divides History into Natural, Civil, 
Ecclesiastical and Literary, the De AugmetUis adopts the dual 
division into Natural anti Civil; Civil History being made to 
comprise Ecclesiastical and Literary. Again in the Advance^ 
ntoU there are three fallacies, in the De Augnwntu there are 
four Idols. Instead of dividing the Operative part of Natural 
Philostiphy into three parts (Exj>crimental, Philosophical, and 
Magical) the jDt; divides it into two (Mechanic and 

Magic). And generally the passages dealing with Science are 
amplified, while allusions to England and English History are 
omitted or subordinated. A work intended to bo read in Italy 
must needs avoid coiidemnaiion of Romish errors, and it is 
interesting to note how many of such condemnations and other 
references to religion arc omitted in the Latin Translation : 
Bacon himself tells the King * that he had this object in view : 
“ I have been mine own Index ExpurgntoHns that it may bo 
read in all places.” 

The Sylva Sylmrum^ published in 1627 after Bacon’s death, 


^ Spedfliiig, vii. 5S0 2, letter to Father FulgenMo. 

‘ HpeddiDf^, vii. 430. 

• ProfesBor Fowler (Fm-nein p. 1S2) appears to ettrilmte the theological 

differences between the y1dvafU'4^htmt of Leaming and the iJc A'tt^entis to aome 
change of miml in the Author. ** iiow far Bacon*H confidence in * the ship of the 
church * waa implicit, and without exception, ia, 1 think, somewhat doubtftil. 
For it is a notable fact (which 1 have not seen elsewhere notioed) that the passage 
on the nature and attributes of God, including certain statements on the IVinity 
and the division of the elect or reprobate, which ooours towards the end of the 
Advancement if Learning^ is altogether left out In the De Atbgmcntis, published 
eighteen years afterwards." 

But it will be ibund that the whole af the eeeiim on theology in the Advance- ^ 
ftu$U of Learning is (K>iidenscd or modiSed in the Latin version, so as to give less 
offence to readers in France or Italy. And the same care to remove anything 
odensive to foreign readers will be found to have modified the whole if the Usxi of 
the JUtin Translation hath of the Advancement and of the Feeaye. Take for^ 
example the following ]>ns8^ {Adv. I. iii. 3} : ** The Jesuits, of whom, although 
in regard of their suprstition T may say. Quo nieliorc$f eo deterioree, kCs**— -on 
which Mr. Aldis Wright remarks, the whole clanse is modified in the De 
Augmentie to orowl giving offence to Doman Catholice,*' 
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is supposed to have been written about 1624.^ As a coUeetion 
of ob^rvations was called in Bacon’s metaphorical language 
Sylva (see p. S63, above, Sylva vd Materus) this treatise is 
naturally called Sylva Sylvarv/ni, being a Collection of Collec- 
tions. It has been shown by Mr. Ellis that the order of many 
of these observations, which are the results of Bacon’s reading, 
folhws the order of the hook from which they happen to have 
been eadraeted ; so that, for example, it is possible in the Sylva 
to trace the travels of Sandys from Lemnos to Constantinople 
and thence to Egypt. This Sylva therefore is not a classified 
Natural Histoiy, but rather a haphazard collection of raw 
material. Although to modem readers many of 'the observa- 
tions may seem to savour too much of the wonderful and occa- 
sioiially of the absunl, yet as comjiared with the conteraporaiy 
standard of Natural Histoiy, they are declared by Mr. Ellis to 
be philosophical and suggestive. 

Written after the Sylen Sylvamm come two brief papers, one 
called Seala IntelUHm, or Ladder of the UmUrstaruHng^ and the 
other Prodromi she A fUieipatiofiea Philosophiae. Semndne, that is, 
F<ire7vmner$ or Antuipaiimis of the Second Philosophy? In 
those — Bacon’s last philosophical efforts — we see him still 
pressing forward on his career of imaginaiy conquest, leaving 
behind him half-conquered or unconquered regions for others, 
to occupy. The Scaln tells us that : 

Hic beginning of the path has been marked out in the Author’s second 
work, the Novum Organum. Entering forthwith upon that path he has 
treated of the Phenomena of the Universe and their History in a third 
work, wherein he has peiietniteil and passed tlirough the dark and tangled 
Wood of Nahtn? It now remains to ascend to a more open but a more 
arduous region, emerging from the Wood to the spurs of the mountjun. He 
therefore proposes to give, as a Ladder of the Understanding, examples of 
the Legitimate Investigation of which he bad set forth the theory in the 
Organum Let but the object be indicated, and others with more leisore 
and fewer obstacles will easily achieve it^ 

Prodromif or Forerunners^ is the title of the Fifth Fart of the 
Instauiation (see p. 378). In the short Preface thus entitled 

^ itpedding^ Worts, ii. 325-686. 

* See 378, for the place these were to fill in the Magna InsUMratio. 

* Note the play on “Wood^ or “Sylva” ; and see “Sylva Sylvamm” above. 

« Spedding, Works, iL 687-689. 
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(for it is no more than a Prefaoe), Bac(m declares tbat a 
oompromise between the New and Old Philosophy is not 
UBjustifiable, at least thus iar : 

A man of average ability may investigate the secrets of Nature without 
the exact use of the Organum^ if he will but east aside the Idols and study 
things iufitead of books. Such a student may lay more successful siege to 
Nature than the mere reailer of books, even though the former has not 
employed the regular engines of war (machina$ non admavmit) nor followed 
the Rule of Interpretation. Much more is it lawful for him to entertain 
this hope about himself, since his mind has been strengthened by the 
practice and exercise of interpreting Nature. Yet he will not bind himself 
by these anticipations, but will reserve everything for the dual decision of 
the Second and Inductive Philosophy ; and he will set them forth qmrsely, 
not connectedly, because this method is most suitable for fresh-sprung and 
budding sciences.^ 

Thus, with a Prefure, an<l an unfulfilled intention, ends the 
Magixa Jnstauraiio. 


§ 57 The merits and demerits of Bacon’s Philosophy 

As to the demerits of Bacon’s Philosophy there is a general 
agreement, so far as this, that it has been of no direct use in 
making discoveries. Modern Science recognizes as an efiectual 
aid in research the § ** working hypothesis ” wliich Bacon is gener- 
ally said to ignore. Yet even in somp of his earlier teatises, he 
accepts a Providoiuil Table which was to prepare the way for the 
New Table {Chartae NofKellae) and the same tendency may be 
discerned in the Prima VindefniaUo, or Permisdo iTUellectus (see 
p. 393) as well as in the Provisumai Bulee {Mobiles Canones, see 
p. 401) and in the Anticipationes Becundae Philosophiae, In 
his later works, at all events (as for example in the Historia 
VUcbe et Mortis) he seeniB to reoognize the utility or necessity of 
provisional hypotheses. ' We have also seen in the extract from 
the Prodromi quoted in the last paragraph tbat the InsUmraiio 
MaguM closes with a recognition of the occasional utility of thia 

1 Sped^Ung^ Wsrkst 2i 5P0-S92« 

* See the summary of the DeUnsatio, twelfth pm raph, p. 959, above. 
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irregularity. No doubt, in his Astronomical treatises, he in- 
veighs against all astronomical hypotheses, even against that of 
Copeniicus. But there was much excuse for such invective. 
The Introduction to the Copcimican ABtronomy Itself declared 
not only that the (Jo{)eruican system was hypothetical, but also 
that in astronomy no almlute truth ctynld he eocpeeted ; ^ and it 
was against this habit of despair in Science that Bacon princi- 
pally directed liis attacks. It must be admitted, however, that 
generally Bacon does not sufficieittly recognize the necessity of 
some guiding conception (of the nature of a hypothesis) in 
selecting phenomena from the first. 

A more serious objection is, that he starts with, and never 
consciously divests himself of, a jirtjvdke in faronr of the mn~ 
plieUy of Nature, dkposinff him to ej'aggernU the facility of its 
anaJym, lie l)elieves for example that the surest way to make 
gold is to ascertain the causes of its qualities, viz., weight, 
colour, closeness of parts, pliancy, freedom from rust, together 
with the Axioms that concern those Causes, and then it is only 
necessary to superinduce these qualities uj>on any nature in 
order to transform that nature to gold. His theory is that 
Nature speaks, as it were, a language of an infinite vocabulary, 
but of a limited alphabet. Master the alphabet, aiul you can 
reproduce the countless variations of tlie words. This is the 
problem stated in the VnlcHm Terminnsi, and, so stated, it seems 
easy of solution. 

But it lias been jwiiited out by Dr. Whewell that, instearl of 
investigating simple natures, modem discoverers have succeeded 
by investigating the Laws of special phenomena. Thus, instead 
of investigating Heat, men of science have studied the Laws of 
Conduction, R*uliation, Specific Heat, Latent Heat ; theim^ave 
followed hypotheses about Heat itself, which have been verified, 
amended, and finally adopted. 

Subsequently Bacon became aware that it is not so easy to 
form a right conception of a single letter of Nature’s Alphabet, 
Our very notions of ** simple natures** are often wrong and 
require correction. Hence in the Partis ^cundas Ddlnealio 
iie had awakened to the necessity of the task of constructing 
a boTha notio, or right eonceptim qf a simple nature. This task 

* Seo a1)ove, p. 374. 
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was to have been performed in the N&vum Organum, as it 
was then designed ; and the onimim of it indimi^ce ihoJt Bmm, 
fmtnd it ivipossMe, At the time of writing the Nwum Organum 
he seems to have perceived that the formation of a hotia notio 
and the establishment of an Axiom were so closely intertwined 
that the one could not be presented independently of the other 
and his view now became, that at first Axioms must be estab- 
lished by means of the commonly received conceptions, and 
subsequently these conceptions must be rectified by means of 
the ulterior aids to tlio mind (the fortiom auHlia in umni in- 
tflUctus) which ho promises in the nineteenth Aphorism of the 
Second Book of the Nooum Orgnnum, but never actually gives* 
But, with this failure, there falls at once the chief claim of the 
New Philosophy, the claim of the Now Instrument to be (like 
the cotni»asses in the hand of an inferior draughtsman) un- 
erring in its operation, even when employed by an operator of 
only average' ability. These then appear the two internal causes 
of the failure of Bacon's Natural Philosophy ; first, the unduo 
neglect of the use of the Imagination in scientific reRej\rch, 
secoinlly, a prejinlice in favour of a particular kind of simplicity 
in Nature. 

But a third charge has bec^n in times past frecpiently, and is 
still (HTcasionally, brought against the Baconian philosophy ; it is 
acx^used of being vulgarly “utilitarian," devoted to the material 
utilities of men. 

This charge, thus worded, is easily, refiiietl. No reader of 
the Admm^mefU of Learning, or eveU of the brief summary of 
it given further on,' can deny that Bai^m “ took all Nature for 
his province," — not material nature merely, but burnaii nature 
also with its faculties, the inetti<»ry, the will, tlm imagination. 
It is true indeed that he gives little attention to the rliscussion 
— and probably he had not much fitness or ability for the 
discussion — of those fundamental conceptions wliich have dazzled 
and attracted many so-called philosophers from the time when 
philosophy began, such as Time, Space, Necessity, Free Will, 
Cause, Effect, and the like. And, as to the investigation of 
Final Causes, he used a language of deprecation which Pope 
perhaps had in his mind when he described a Philosophy of 
* Aijpmllx II, pp. 40l«475. 
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Second Causes ” as forerunning the Advent of the Goddess of 
Dulness: 

Philosophy, that leaned on Heavn before, 

Slirinks to her second cause, and is no more.’’ 

But at least a Baconian may reply not only that the so-called 
philosophical discussions of these primary notions have been 
barren, but also that the Baconian philosophy itself has indirectly 
illustrated them. Our conceptiouB of Time and Space, for 
example, have been ainplifie<l and ennobled for more by the 
Newtonian Philosophy of “ second causes *' — which has led us to 
the knowledge of stars so remote that centuries elapse before a 
ray from them can reach us — ^than by whole disquisitions on 
the mere meaning or origin of the notions Space and Time. 
And tlie same may lie saitl, when Bacon is chai-geil with a loose 
and superhcial treatment of questions bearing on human nature. 
CVrhiinly he hiis not put forth much that was new, nor has he 
even collected much that was ol<l and worth collecting ; but he 
has at least warned us off from trespassing on the pleasant 
paths of Cloudland speculators, the inventors of names without 
meanings, the hair-splitting discriminators, the cobweb-theoiy 
spitmers ; he has set up a fingcr-jxist pointing to the poets, 
the historians, and the physicituis, — in otlier wonis to the records 
of the fmts of human nature, when human imture is surrounded 
by the most various circumstances and subjected to the most 
various tests, — as being a more promising source whence we may 
hope to gain some fresh knowledge as to what we are^ and bow 
we may be made better than we are. 

Physical Science, with Bacon, rises to the level of a Beligion. 
It is God’s will that His Laws should be discovered l||^the 
hiculties whicli He Himself has given to men. The discovery 
of these Laws would no doubt result in the increase of the 
material powers and comforts of men; but the discovery in 
itM^f seemed to Bacon a great and holy work, as being an 
exercise of God-given faculties in the way in which God intmuied 
them to be exeidsed. Not only therefore pity for men, but ako 
allegiance to God stimulates him on the path of investigation. 
The errors of the ancient philosophers, their brain-creation^ and 
power-displays, their ** invented systems of the Universe like so 
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many arguments of plays, ^ their elegant philosophies, "out of 
the cells, each of his own imagination, as out of Plato's cave,^' ^ 
are all, in Bacon’s estimation, not mere errors, but almost — 
now, at all events, when the mischief of their errors has been 
revealed— of the nature of sins. 

We oop7 the sin of our first parents while we suffer for it They wished 
to be like Qod, but their posterity wish to be even greater. For we create 
worlds, we diiect and domineer over nature, we will have it that oil things 
are as in our folly we think they iJiould be, not as seems fittest to the 
Divine wisdom, or as they are fimnd to be in fact ; and I know not whether 
we more distort the fnets of nature or of our own wits ; but we clearly iui-* 
press the stamp of our own image on the creatures and works of Ood, 
instead of carefully examining and recognizing In them the stamp of the 
Creator himself. Wliereftire our dominion over cri^itures is a second time 
forfeited, not undeservedly ; and whereas after the fall of man some power 
over the resistance of creatures was still left to him— tlie power of subduing 
and managing tlieui by tnie and solid arts— yet this too through our inso- 
lence, and because wc desire to be like Ood and to follow the dictates of our 
own mason, we in great part lose. 

** If, therefore, there be any humility towonls the Creator, any reverence 
for, or disposition to magnify, His works, any charity for man and anxiety 
to relieve his sorrows and necessities, any love of truth iii nature, any 
hatred of darkness, any desire for the purification of the understanding, wo 
must entreat men again and again to discard, or at least banish for a while, 
these volatile and pn^posterous philosophies which have preferred tlicsea to 
hypotheses, led experience ctiptivc, and triumphed over the works of God. 
Drawing nigh in all humility and reverence they miust unroll the volume of 
Creation ; thereon must they dwell and meditate ; this must they peruse 
purely and sincerely witli minds washed clean from preccmceivcd opinions. 
For this is that sound and language which * went forth into all lands/ and 
did not incur the confusion of Babel ; this should men study to be perfect 
in, and, becoming again os little children, condescend to take the alphabet of 
it into their hands, and spore no pains to search and unravel the inter- 
pretation thereof, but pursue it strenuously and persevere even unto death,” * 

The study of Physical Science, pursued in this spirit and 
with these objects, can hardly be described as vulgarly utili- 
tarian or as ministering to the merely material wants of men. 

About the merits of Bacon's philosophy there is not the same 
agreement as about the demerits. Some have asserted, and not 
vrithout show of reason, that whereas Bacon's system was, 
according to his own account, quite new, it is in reality, so far as 

* Tb. Untvene, fFarh, r, 181. 

* Jb. 181-188, ud U. 14-18. 
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it is true, not new ; and so far as it is new, not true. But this 
language, however plausible, is not a fair way of putting the 
case, when we are sf)eakiiig of merit Because Bacon exaggerated 
the novelty and utility of his philosophy, it does not follow that 
it was not to some extent new, and, to a still greater extent, 
useful. To have concentrated and vitalized a great multitude 
of diffused, scarce-recognized, and inert truths, is not a veiy 
different work from discovering truth ; and this at least 
Bacon did. 

Never before had scientific Induction bc»en so clearly 
set before the world and so sharply distinguished from the 
'‘puerile” enumerativc Induction prevalent among the Aristo- 
telians; and although the pretensir)ns of the new method to 
facility and certainty were raised high, they cannot lie dis- 
missed as altogether false. Again, the cautions against the 
inherent fallacies of the mind ; the iiiculcatiim of the study 
of nature an<I not books, of things and not words; the 
subordination of the Syllogism to Induction ; the directions 
to use, to vary, and to select oxjioriments, illustrakxl by 
many exjKsriments of Bacinfs own devising, some of wliich 
are by high authority deemed vjihuible as well Jis original ; the 
eiHictum of a seiontific staiidaid for Natural History; the recom- 
mondation, practically cxempHAed, to attend to the small things 
and unpre tending j»nx'.esses of Nature ; the great stress laid tipon 
the advantages of the intelligent co-operation of many workers 
to one end; and, alxive all perhap.s, the liopeful eonfidence with 
which the Fournier of the Now PhiIost>]>liy urges his disciples to 
east away old conceptions and ilevoto themselves anew to the 
stiuly of Nature in the perfect cerkiinty that her sec;rets will be 
m revealed as to make man her Master — all those unqii||tton- 
nble characteristics of Bacon's works }>roduee on his readers an 
impression which, even now in these days of scientific achieve- 
ment, cannot lx> regarded os false, or useless, or antiquated. 

It is in the application of his philosophy to special subjects 
that he appears at his weakest. What the discoverer of 
the circulation of the bloixi thought of his writings, so 
far as they touched on physiology, we have already heard 
his astronomical theories would now be deemed monstrosities ; 

* p. 170. 
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and from his works on the Winds^ Tides, Density, and Heat, 
might be colleote<i a long list of errors and inaccuracies. Against 
these may be set however observations and precepts so intuitively 
felicitous that tliey have elicited the approval of Haller and 
Hei'schel, the latter of whom declares that some of Bacon's 
suggesteil experiments on light might well be suppose<l 
have been borroweil fi’oin Newton ; and the results at which 
he arrived, in tin* investigation of Heat, he sets forth in language 
not greatly differing from that wliich in mo<loru times describes 
Heat «is a Mode of Motion. On the whole, however, the balance 
(so far as concerns s}K>cial subjects) is decidedly against 
Bacon ; for many <»f his iiiacjcumcios and errors are duo to his 
own carelessness, and still more to his ignorance of the previous 
discoveries of his contempomries. His first treatise on Heat, 
which must have l)een written long after the discovery of the 
principle of the.‘ Thermometer, makes no referenced it, and even 
in the Orffanum, wlii^ro he mentions the air thomiometer, 

he still pro<!ec<ls on the old theory that some things are hot, 
others (liquids for example) cold: “Experiments with a thermo- 
meter would have sliown that they were not. But these Bacon 
did not try^' (Ellis). Similarly the want of attention to the dis- 
coveries of Galileo made him commit himself to an opposition 
(the more pronounced as he grew ohler) against the Copernican 
theory of astronomy. 

Whether the avoidance of these errors would have suggested 
to liim any moilificatioii of his whole system, may bo doubted ; 
correct views of a.stroriorny,' it is said*, would probably not have 
helped him to ijerfect the Novttm Orfffinnni, But these and 
other glaring errors have always been blemishos on his reputation 
as a philosopher, and have led many to undcr-rate bis industry 
and scientific intuition. This is pcrba})B a just retribution. It 
was not want of industry, but want of leisure, and the desire to 
do many things, that engendered this habit of inaccuracy and 
tiiis negligence of the discoveries of others: and for his want of 
leisure he was himself to blame, because be deliberately preferred 
the life of a courtier and a politician to the life of a seeker after 
truth. 

Tet, as a popularizer of truth, he gained from liis position, of 

> Professor Fowler’s Francis Bactm, p. 196. 
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a great pemon in the Courts some adTantages whidi may be 
thought to compensate for the disadvantages to which he 
subjected himself, as a worker in the field of Science. The 
study of things instead of words, and the practice of the Art of 
Experimentation — ^which had been degraded by its association 
with the Alchemists — received dignily when they were recom- 
mended by the precept and example of a Lord Chancellor. 
“ There can be little doubt ” says Professor Fowler,^ that the 
foundation of the Royal Society in England (and possibly the 
same origin may be assigned to some similar societies on the 
continent) was due to the impulse given by Bacon to the study of 
experimental science and the plans which he had devised for its 
prosecution.” These words point to a vague, indefinite kind of 
influence, ly no means such as Bacon himself would have 
preferred. Although in one or two famous passages he describes 
lurasolf as a mere “ bell-ringer ” to "call the other wits together,” 
he elsewhere states his claims for himself, or rather for his work, 
in a far higher tone. But, after all, we may recognize in the 
result a certain fitness of things. If, according to Harvey's meer, 
he wrote about philosophy like a Lord Chancellor, at all events 
it may be retorted tha.t he also popularized philosophy like a 
Lord Chancellor. If his influence is vague and indefinite, it 
wiU probably on that very account be all the more lasting. 
Few men now read the works of Copernicus or Kepler. 
Their great discoveries are transferred to the works of later 
authors. But no English-speaking author can ever hope to 
transfer to himself the Baconian charm. By a strange irony of 
Providence, the great dejnreciator of words and the professed 
despiser of "terrestrial hope" seems destined to derive an 
immortal memory finnn the rich variety of his style tihd the 
vastness of his too sanguine expectations. 


* FhtneSt BaeoH, p. IM. 
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LITERARY WORKS 

§ 58 The ‘‘New Atlantis;”^ “Histoiiy op Kino 
heney vii;'* 

As early as 1608 we find Bacon in the Comvuntariiis Solviua 
(see p. 154) seriously considering the possibility of securing 
some College for combined research subject to his direction ; 

laying for a place to command wits and pens ; Westminster, 
Eton, Winchester, Trinity or St. John's at Cambridge, llagdalene 
College, Oxford." > Ho even enters into details of the arrange* 
ments for the proposed College : 

** Giving pensionB to four, for search to compile the two liiRtories ut supra 
(t.e. the History of Marveh and the /listw^y of Mechanical Arts). Founda- 
tion of a college for Inventors. Two galleries with statnas for Inventors 
past, and spaces, or bosets for Inveuturs to come. And a library and un 
Inginary. Queiy, of the onlcr and discipline, to lie mixed with some 
points popular to invite many to contribute and join. Query, of the rules 
and prescripts of their studies and inquiries. Allowane^e for travelling. 
Allowance for experiments. Intelligence and cr>rrGnpoDdcnco with the 
Universities abroad. Query, of the manner and prescripts touching secrecy, 
tradition, and publication. Query, of removes and expulsions in cose, with- 
in a time, some invention worthy be not produced. And likewise query of 
the honours and rewards for inventions. Vaults, furnaces, terraces for in- 
sulation, workhouses of all sorts.” 

Going further back, to 1694, wc find Bacon, in the Qettta 
Orayorumf suggesting as a work fit for a mighty Prince, the 
creation of a great Palace of Invention, with a most perfect 
and general library/' a spacious, wonderful garden," ** a goodly 
huge cabinet or museum," and ** such a still-house, so furnished 
with mills, instruments, famaoes, and vessels, as may be a palace 
fit for a {Jiilosopher's stone." It seems probable that soon after 
the death of Cecil in 1612, when Bacon aspired to be the King's 
chief counsellor as well as the founder of a new philosophy, 

^ Bpedding^ Wirks, UL IIMSS. > jm. vL 1*264. 

* flpsJdiwg, iv. 66. * See above, p. 44* ' 
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and when the distractions of political and legal badness p^ 
vented him from doing any serious work at philosophy, he sat 
down to amuse himself, and perhaps to excite the co-operation 
of others, by painting a bright picture of an ideal Palace of 
InvGati<m in an ideal State. To this fragment he gave the 
name of the New Attaniis} 

It was published by Dr, Hawley, Bacon’s Chaplain, in 1627, 
at the end of the volume containing the Sj/lva Sylvarum, with 
a Prefiico in which the editor informs us that the object of the 
work was not only to sketch the model of Salomon’s House ” 
— the name given to the imaginary College instituted for the 
interpretation of nature — but also to describe the laws and con- 
stitution of nn ideal commonwealth. 

“ThiM fable my Lord deviat'd to the ond that ho iniprUt exhibit therein 
u model or deHoriptinn of a eollogo inHtileted for the intt‘rprf,*ting of natnro 
mid the produein^ of grout luid marvellous workn for the benetit of men, 
under the name of Salomon’s House, or tlio college of the Six Days* Works. 
And even so far Ids Lordship hath proceeded, os to finish that part. Cer- 
tainly the model is more vast and high than can possibly lie imitated in 
all tilings, notwithstanding moat thiiigs theivin are within men's jiower to 
efl'iMa. His Lonlship tlunight also in this present fable to have composed 
a fruiiie of Laws, or of tlio best state or mould of a Commonwealth ; but 
fori'seeiug cit wvnihl b« a long] w'ork, his desire of collecting the Natural 
History diverted him, wdiirh ho preferred many degrees before it/* 

The earlier part of the {ragment, describing the landing ot 
certain voyagers on tho before unknown island called New 
Atlantis and their first impressions of tho natives, dwells in a 
very interesting way on the qualities which Bacon appears to 
have rated highest in every nation and perhaps to hare re- 
gretted most as being absent from his own. The main ch^|pc- 
teristic of the Atlantic citizens is ortUrliness. They are orderly 
and seemly alike in their pleasures and in their tasks ; their 
enjoyments are sober, their splendour is tasteful ; a due divudon 
of labour and of the results of labour diffuses universal o(m> 
tentment; they are hunuuie, courteous, and qrstematically 

^ ** Tbs AWmUt hM hithwto bMB Mcrilwd to s later period in Boeen'a 
liUttbat. . .ktwiooBMnthnedbybimiBennnpaUiabodpeperiffarMmCterCiifta 
iii. D. 14), the date of which lies between the diaaolataon of PailiamMit hi 1614 
and Baoon’a upolntment as liord Keener in 1617.”— XMeMntMy ¥ HatimMi 
Siestn^ihjf, ** fiieon," by 8. R. Qerdtaer, ii. 344. 
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Uttwal to strangers. Spedsl stress is. laid on tbe inoorra|^- 
'^ility of ail officials, who accompany their rejection of gifts 
with the saying that they refuse .to be "twice paid.” 

Bacon is always at his best in prayers, prefaces, thank^vings, 
and dreamy descriptions of what he is intending to do. Hore- 
over this dream was written, not in Latin, like the Sapientia 
Veterum and almost all the rest of Bacon's more important 
works, but in English, and in a very interesting style. An 
Oriental love of colour pervades the book ; Helnews and 
Hebrew words and Hebrew customs play a prominent part in 
it ; and no language less dignified than Spanish is tolerated in 
its pages. Rich, majestic pomp ; sage and solemn ceremonies ; 
a recognition of degrees, ranks, and.onlers in tlie State as being 
appointed by God and necessary for the happiness of man ; a 
religion that combines the charity and breadth of the New 
Testament with something of the more earthly and material 
thoughts and ritual of the Old ; an exaltation of material 
wealth, comfort, and prosperity, as being the natural results of a 
devout pursuit of Science in an orderly and religious country- 
such are the salient features of this most interesting fragment. 
Bacon has put into it perhaps more of his own self, his tastes, 
his preferences, his ideals, than into any other of his writings 
and, as it is comparatively unknown, the reader may be glad 
to see a few specimens of it. 

The first few lines skilfully transport us far away from home 
and from all known regions. After a year's sojourn at Peru, 
certain mariners sail for China and Jiqpan by the South Sea, 
taking with them victuals for twelve months. A prosperous 
voyage of five months is succeeded by contrary winds which 
cany them for more than seven months out of their coarse, so 
that their victuals fail. Finding themselves without food " in 
the midst of the greatest wilderness of waters in the worid,” 
they gave themselves up for lost; yet "did they lift up their 
hearts and voices to God above who sboweth His wonders in the 
deep ; " and it came to pass that presently they disemmed a land 
" flat and full of boscage ; ” but they are prevented from loading 
by “divers of the per^le, with bostons in their bands; yet 
without any cries or fierceness, but <mly as warning us off 
signs that they made.” Soon comes one aboard bearing "a 

E E 
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tipstaff of a yollov cane tipped at both ends with Uue,’’ and a 
scroll of yellow parchment, ^ on which was written ^^in ancient* 
Hebrew, and iu ancient Qreek, and in good Latin of the 
School, and in Spanish/* a prohibition to land, but a permission 
to remain in harbour fourteen days and to have all i^ir wants 
supplied ; this scroll was signed with a stamp of cherubins’ 
wings, not spread but hanging downwards, and by thmi a 
cross.” ^ Troubled by this prohibition to, land they send a 
request to be exempted for the sake of their sick. To the 
servant who takes back their petition, they offer some rewartl 
in pistolets, and a piece of crimson velvet to be presented to 
the ofHcer; but the servant took them not, nor would scarce 
look upon them.” About three hours afterwards there 
approaches in a boat a person, as it si^emed, of place : 

** He had on hini a gr>wn with wide sleeves, of a kind of water chamolet, 
of an excellent azure colour, far more glossy than ours ; his under-apparel 
was green ; and so was his hat, being in the form of a turban, daintily 
made, and not so large as the Turkish turbans ; and the locks of his hair 
came down below the brims of it A reverend man was be to behold. . . . 
(He) stood up, and with a loud voice, iu Spanish, asked * Are ye Christians ? * 
We answered ‘We were* ; fearing the less, because of the cross we had 
seen in the subscription. At which answer the said person lifted up his 
right hand towards heaven and drew it softly to his mouth (which is the 
gesture they use when they thank God) and then said : *If ye will swear 
(all of you) by the merits of the Saviour that ye ere no pirates, nor have 
shed blood lawfully nor unlawfully within forty days past, you may have 
licence to come on land.’ ” 


Soon comes a notaiy to tender the oath, “ holding in his hand 
a fruit of that country, like an orange, but of colour between 
orange-tawney and scarlet, which cast a most excellent oj^ur. 
He used it (as it seemeth) for a preventative against infection.*^ 
He also refused pistolets with a smile, saying ** ' He must not 
be twice paid for one labour * : meaning (as I take it) that he 
had salary sufficient of the State for his service. For (as I 
afterwards learned) they call an officer that taketh rewards twice 
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ptM," Speedily tbey an esooited into the Strangen' Hooac, 
* e fiur and apacious hoaae» built ^ biick, of a aoniewhat bluer 
oolour than our bride; and with baudaome windows, some 
glassy aome of a kind of cambrio oiled," with " luuidBoine and 
cheerful duunbera hirnished dvilly," and containing, for the 
sick, "seventeen cdls, veiy neat ones, having partitiona of 
cedar wood." And hen their guide leaves them—he also 
dediuii^ piatolets with the exclamation " Twice pud I to 
enjoy " right good viands, both for bread and meat, better than 
any collegiate diet that 1 have known in Europe,” with " ston 
of those scarlet otangn for our sick " and " a box of small grey 
and whitish pills ” to hasten their recovery. After a probation 
of three days then enters “ a new man that we had not seen 
befon, dothed in blue as the former was, save that bis turban 
was white, with a small red cross on the top. He had also a 
tippet of white linen. At his coming in, he did bend to os a 
little, and put his arms abroad.” The new-comer, introducing 
himself as the Governor of the House of Strangers, and by 
vocation a Christian Priest, announced that the State baa 
licensed the strangers to remain six weeks ; only none must go 
" above a Xmran (that is with them a mile and a-half) from the 
walls of the dty, without special leave.” 

On the morrow tho Governor, answering such questions as 
they like to put, informs them how “ this island of Bensalem (for 
so they call it in their language) ” miraculously received a copy 
of the New Testament twenty years after the Ascension. A 
pillar of light surmounted by a cross, appearing in the East and 
then vanisbiog, disclosed a small ark of cedar, containing " all 
the Canonical books of the Old and New Testament , . . 
And the Apocalypse itself, and some other books of the New 
Testament tahtek toere not at that time wriUen, wen neemrthtleee 
in the hooky Therewith was a letter from the Apostle St. 
Buibolomew, dedarii^ that he had sent this ark. And then 
was " wrought a great miracle, conform to that of the AposUes 
in the (w^iinal gift of temgnes. For there being at that time 
in this land Heluews, Pmsians, and Indians, betides the natives, 
every <»e read upon the Book and Letter, as if they had been 
written in bis own hnguage. And thus was this land saved 
firom infidelity.” 


E £ 2 
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Od th^ next day an account is given of the early history of 
the island and an explanation of its isolation, and of the causes 
of its being unknown to Europe, while Europe is known to the 
islanders; and then reference is made to a great King who 
ruled the island nineteen hundred years ago. " His name 
says the Governor ** was Solamona ; and we esteem him as the 
lawgiver of our nation. This King had a larffe heart, inscrutable 
for good, and was wholly bent to make his kingdom and people 
happy.*' ^ Of all the excellent acts of this monarch the most 
excellent is the erection and institution of an Order or Society 
called ** Salmnon's Houee^ the noblest foundation that ever was 
upon the earth, and the lantern of this Kingdom ; *’ dedicated 
to the study of the Works and Creatures of God, and so called 
after Salomon, the son of David, because Solamona found 
himself to symbolize in many things with that King of the 
Hebrews.*** 

At this point a digression introduces us to a ** Feast of the 
Family, a most natural, pious, and reverend custom,*’ given, at 
the cost of the State, to any man” — whom they call a Tirean 
that shall live to see thirty persons descended of his body, 
alive together, and all above three years old.” After the Tirean 
has taken his seat on a dais under a canopy of ivy " curiously 
wrought with silver and silk of divers colours, broiding or 
biuding in the ivy ” — the mother in a separate gallery where 
she sitteth but is not seen, and ** all the lineage ” on the dalis 
behind and around the Tirmn in order of years — there 
approaches a Taralan, or herald, in a mantle of sea-green 
satin streamed with gold, who, ** with three Curtesies, or rather 
inclinations,*’ presents a charter from the King containing gifts 
of revenue, and many privileges, exemptions, and points of 
honour granted to the Tirsan^ who is addressed in it as tfcuA an 
owe (mr wU-belcved friend and creditor: ‘•which is a title 
proper only to this case. For they say the King is debtor to no 
man but for propagation of his subjects.” Then the herald 
takes a cluster of grapes wrought of gold, the grapes being in 

^ Oompm Speddi&g, vii. 244 Chur Sovemgii, a Kiag . • • Wtism hmri iv 
ieamOMe for Wisdom and gPodnsM.** 

* Hr, Ellis is (no (ionbt) rigbt In saving that Bacon here alludes to James I« 
Mr. Speddinifs dissent isbasoa upon the hypothesis of a late date for the Kew 
wlueli has been diown to be inomrect; seenote above, p did* 
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number as many as there aie descendants of the &mUy, and 
presents it to the Tirsan, who delivers it to one of the sons, 
called ever after the $on of the Vine. After this, the Tirmn is 
served at dinner by his own cfaildren> such as are male, ^ who 
perform unto him all services of the table upon the knee ; ** and 
then a hymn commemorates the praises of Adam, Noah, and 
Abraham, ^concluding ever with a thanksgiving for the 
nativity of our Saviour, in whose birth the births of all are only 
blessed.”. ^ Finally the Tirsan, calling forth his lineage in order, 
gives to each his blessing in a solemn prescribed form, together 
with a jewel : and the day is ended with music, dances, and 
other recreations. 

The traveller then relates how he **fell into straight 
acquaintance** with a Jewish merchant: for they have some 
few 8tir2)8 of Jews yet remaining among them, whom they leave 
to their own religion : which they may the better do, ^ause 
these Jews give unto our Saviour many high attributes, and 
love the nation Bensalem extremely.** With this Jew he has 
some conversation concerning the relations between the sexes in 
the island of Bensalem, and from him ho learns that in a few 
days he may witness a rare sight. One of the Fatfaera of 
Salomon’s House (of whom they have seen none this dozen 
years) is to enter the city in state. 

** The day being come he made his entry. Ho was a man of middle 
stature and age, comely of person, and had an aspect as if he pitied jnen.* 
He was clothed in a robe of fine black cloth, with wide sleeves and a capa 
His nndcr-gannent was of excellent white linen down to the foot, girt with 
a girdle of the same ; and a siudon or tippet of the same about his neck. 
He had gloves that were purious, and set with stone ; and slices of pooch- 
coloured velvet. His neck was hare to the shoulders. His hat was like a 
helmet, or Spanish montera ; and his locks curled below it decently ; they 
were of colour brown. His beard was cut round, and of the same colour 
with his hair, somewhat lighter. He was carried in a rich chariot without 
wheds, litter-wise ; with two horses at either end, richly trapped In blue 
velvet embroidered ; and two footmen at each side in the like attire. The 
ebiriot waa all of cedar, gilt, and adorned with crystal ; save that tlie 
fore-end had pa&nels of sapphires, sat in borders of gold, and the hinder- 
end the like of emeralds of the Peru colcmr. There was idsoasun of gold 

> is. **in whose Urtli altm the births of ell ars blessed.** 

* Compare the deecriptiim of the Father in the Jtedargutio, above, p. 86A 
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ndiaiit, upoa the top, in the mkliit ; end on tiie top before, a tanll dbemb 
of gold, with winge diepleyed* The chariot was covered with doth of. 
gold tiasaod upon blue. He had before him fifty attendants, young men 
all, in white satin loose coats to the mid-leg ; and stockings of white silk ; 
and dioes of blue velvet ; and hats of blue velvet ; with fine plumes of 
divers colours, set round like hat-bands. Next before the chariot went two 
men, bare-headed, in linen garments down to the foot, girt, and dices of 
blue velvet ; who carried the one a crosier, the other a pastoral staff like a 
sheep-hook ; neither of them of metal, but the crosier of balm-wood, the 
pastoral staff of cedar. Horsemen he liad none, neither before nor behind 
bis chariot ; as it seemeth, to avoid all tumult and trouble. Behind his 
chariot went all the officers and principals of the Companies of the City. 
He sat alone, upon cushions of a kind of excellent plui^, blue ; and Under 
his foot curious carpets of silk of divers colours, like the Persian, but far 
finer. He held up his bare hand as he went, as blessing the people, bnt in 
silence.” 


Soon after wanlfl the good Jew comes joyfully to the travellers 
with the tidings that the Father will have private conference 
with one of them ; and accordingly the narrator, being chosen 
by his fellows for this purpose, is admitted to an audience. The 
reader may remember that, in the Bedargntio Philosophiarum} 
the Elder who utters the oration ad filioa is seated on the same 
level as his audience "without platform or pulpit’’ This is 
apparently an emblem of the deprecation of authority in Science, 
where all should stand on the uniform level of reason : and pro- 
bably with the samo emblematic meaning here we read that the 
Father of Salomon’s House was " in a fair chamber, richly 
hanged and carpeted under foot, without any degrees to the 
state.” * 

He was eet upon a low throne richly adome^l, and a rich cloth of state 
over his head, of blue satin embroidered. He was alone, save thatj^e had 
two pages of honour, on either hand one, finely attired in whitif His 
under-garments were the like that we saw him wear in the chariot ; but 
instead of his gown, he had on him a mantle with a cape, of the same fine 
black, fiM^ned about him.” 

When the kmteSler has received his blessing and has **kksed 
the hem of Ids eU else depart from thechamber, and the 

« ^ above, p. SS7. 

* witimt atiy steps leading up to the chair of state.’* 
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Father, m the Spaiurit toi^e, deoleres tiutt he will give the 
etni^[«r tphe greatest jewel he has ; fiw he will impart to him a 
trae aeooont of Sdomon’s House, its object, its instruments, 
the ftinotions of its inmates, and their otdinanaes and rites ; and 
he at once states the object of the House to he the knowledge 
of Causes and secret motions of things, and the eolar|png of 
the bounds of human empire, to the effecting of all things 
possible.” 

Here the literary interest ceases : for the rest of the fragment 
consists of little more than an enumeration of the instruments 
and the divisions of labour in Salomon’s House. Now and then 
yre meet with an amusing instance in which Bacon's sanguine 
prophecies have been fulfilled, as when the Father prophetically 
describes speaking-tubes, declaring that they have ” means to 
convey sounds in trunks and pipes to great distances and in 
curved lines ” : ^ but for the most part there is not much literary 
charm — though there is something stimulating and hope- 
inspiring in the description of the material micjocosm in which 
the Fathers reproduce all the phenomena of the Universe ; the 
caverns, miles deep, in which they conserve bodies, cure diseases, 
and prolong the life of hermits ; the turrets — half a mile in 
height, on mountains more than two miles high — which they 
use for meteorological observations ; the great and spacious 
houses where they imitate and demonstrate meteors; the 
chamber of health where they qualify the air for the cure of 
divers diseases ; the gardens where they produce new kinds of 
flowers and fruits ; the parks and inclosures for beasts and birds 
where they practise experiments of breeding and vivisection ; 
the perspective houses where they make demonstrations of all 
lights, radiations, and colours, making artificial rainbows, haloes 
and circles of light, and conducting (by means of glasses) obser- 
vations in urine and blood, not otherwise to be seen : and lastly 
the houses of deceits of the senses, where they "represent all 
manner of feats of juggling, false iqvparitions, impostures, and 
illasion^ and their fallacies.” 

From the description of the instrumeuts the Father passes ou 
to describe the functimiB <d' Uie Fellows of tbe House. Borne 
of them travel to obtain information; these are Merdbants 
3 I adopt here tha Latin text. 
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of Light Others collect experiments from books; these are 
Depredators. Others, called Mysterymen, collect experiments 
from* the mechanical mysteries or crafts, while the Picmeers or 
Miners, who delve in Nature*s secrets, try new experiments 
of their own. Above these is the class of Compilers (better 
called in the Latin translation ^^divisores’") who classify (*'draw 
into titles and tables'") the experiments of the four classes 
mentioned above, so that they may give better light for de- 
ducing Axioms from them.^ Next to these, the Dowrymen, or 
Benefactors,^ endeavour to draw out of these experiments things 
of use and practice for man's life and knowledge, as well for 
works as for plain demonstration of causes. Above these again 
come the Lamps, who ** direct experiments of a higher light," 
and the Inoculators, who execute the experiments so directed 
and report them. Highest of all stand those who ‘‘ raise the 
former discoveries by experiments into Greater Observations, 
Axioms, and Aphorisms," these are called Interpreters of Nature. 

A brief but striking section is devoted to the ordinances 
and rites of the Fathers, in which most space is given to the 
Galleries of Inventors and Inventions : 

** Wo hiivo two very long and fair gallcrieB ; in one of tbeite wo place 
patterns and samples of all manner of the more rare and excellent inven- 
tions : in the otlier we place the statua's of all principal inventors. There 
we have the statua of your Columbus, that discovered the West Indies ; 
also the inventor of ships ; your monk that was the inventor of ordnance 
and gunpowder ; the inventor of music ; the inventor of letters ; the 
inventor of printing; the inventor of observations of astronomy; the 
inventor of works in metal ; the inventor of gloss ; the inventor of silk in 
the worm ; the inventor of wine ; the inventor of com and bread ; the 
inventor of sugars ; and all these by more certain tradition than yon have. 
Then have we lUvers inventors of our own, of excellent works ; which sinoe 
you have not seeD, it were too long to make descriptions of tl|||Un ; and 
besides, in the right understanding of these descriptions you mi^t easily 
err. For upon every invention of value, we erect a statua to the inventor 
and give him a liberal and honourable reward.’* 

A few wofda more mention their prayers for aid and blessing.; 
their hymns and services of laud and thanks wkiejit they say 

' These reptesent the fonaatiMi of tlie Tsblss tk 

Jhrwimo^ and Gradutm : see above, p. 388. 

* These leprssent the FimdBmkUiojMma: see above^ p. 8S8, NbvtMi OrpUaiMa, 
iL 80. 
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daily to Qod for Hia manreltoas works ; tiieir natural divinations 
of diseases, plagues, earthquakes, inundations, comets, whereby 
they are enaUed to advise their countrymen how to anticipate 
or remedy these evils : and then the book ends with a parting 
blessing and a present of two thousand ducats bestowed on the 
traveller by the Father, together with permisson to publish the 
narrative : 

" And when he had aotd this, ho stood up ; and I, as I had been taught, 
kneeled down; and he laid bis right hand upon my head, and said : ' Qod 
bless thee, my son, and Qod bless this relation wbieh I have made. I give 
thee leave to publish it for the good of other nations ; for we here are in 
God’s bosom, a land nnknown.' And so he left me, having assigned a 
value of about ten tliousand duoata for a bounty to mo and my fellows. 
For they givo great largesses where they como upon all occasions, 

[thb- rgst was not fsrfbctkd,] ” 

No reader of the New AtlarUie can fail to be struck by the 
religious light in which the venerable Father of Salomon’s 
House is regarded. Ho is no mere student or specialist; bo 
is a benefactor of the human raco, a Father of his country, a 
Mediator between man and the Laws of Qod, “ having an aspect 
as one that pities men ” ; not a rhetorician or preaching prelate, 
but a Priest of Science blessing the people with outstretched 
hand " in silence " amidst the spontaneous veneration of bis 
countrymen. Bising from the perusal of this little book we can 
better understand Bacon’s whole life and character, and especially 
his unbounded self-respect and the self-confidence which was 
the source of some of ^ best literaiy efforts and some of bis 
worst political errors. Even when he was certifying to 
oppreanve Monopolies, imprisoning goldsmiths and mercers to 
oblige Buckingham’s brothers, presiding at State trials as Lord 
Chancellor and helping the evidence ” so as. to bring about the 
issue desired by the King, he always regarded himself as a 
philanthropist on a laige scale, a true Priest of Science, after 
the 'manner of the Father Salomon’s House, having, in his 
heart that time phtfoMlkropta which is " tbo character of Qo4 
HimselL” 


* Bm neto on p. 29, above, 
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Only <me other vroik of imagmation (if we except the Dia* 
logue ia the BedatffiUio) jnoceeded from Baccm's pea. - Thia 
is a fragment of an Advertiummt touehmg oh Sdy War 
written in the fum of a Dialogue, in which the intwloeutora 
represent a Moderate Divine, a Protestant 2!e]4Uit» a Homiah 
Catholic Zelant, a Militar Man, a Politique, and a Courtier. 
The conversation is life-like, and the characters well sustained ; 
but the work is so imperfect as to leave the reader doubtful as 
to the intended conclusion. It ia probable, however, that Bacon 
would have inclined to a war against the Turks on grounds, not 
of religion, but of policy. In 1622 (the year in which the 
Advertiaement was written) the Spanish marriage being still on 
foot, it was natural that Bacon should recur to the instructions 
which in 1617 he had sent to Sir John Digby, suggesting that 
the marriage might " be a beginning and seed of a Holy War 
against the Turk.” The fragment is preceded by a long dedica- 
tion to Bishop Andrews, and Bacon thought it worthy of being 
translated into Latin and included in his Ojtera Moralia et 
dvilia} 

The History of Henry VII* was probably begun in June, 1621, 
soon after Bacon’s release from the Tower, and presented to the 
King in the following October. A history of England from tbe 
Wars of the Roses to the Union of the two Kingdoms, had been 
noted in the Advancement of Learning as deficient ; and a firag- 
inout, of doubtful date, but previous to 1609, shows that Bacon 
had previously intended to supply this deficiency. Tbe character 
of Henry VII. given in that .earlier fragment goes far to dis- 
prove the notion that now in 1621 Bacon idealised that monarch 
in order to gratify the reigning King. 

The conception of Henry is clearly identical in both ; a king 
who never failed to compass what he sought, but who^partiy 
from his training, partly from ” some great defects and main 
errors in his nature, custom, and proceedings” — never aimed 
at the highest and noblest olgects. The success with whidi be 
achieved small things is recorded by Bacon with that quiet satis- 
faction vrhich one naturally feels at seeing a man or mstrument 
unmring^y perform its appointed task. But, though he calk him 
•• the Solomon of England,” he emphatically declares that he 
' S|Milding, IT trie, viL 1-S6 * TWrf. vi. 1 — 3SS. 
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was keMi*iaghted but not fiuHnglttedt and daxterons raUiwr than 
wisa. His contempt 'for Henryks araiioe nveals itself in so<fo 
expressions as that whicb describes bow obloquy was * sweetened 
to him by confiscation.” So for foom inveslang the king with 
ima^naty nobility ha assumes that it was only in his earlier 
days that the virtues of nobleness and bounty " bad their turos 
tu his nature.” It is true he describes " this great king's yWfoity ” 
towards the end of his life, as being at the top of all worldly 
bliss; but he is careful to add in the same sentence that be 
enjoyed *' the great hatred of his people,” and that he needed 
an opportune death to deliver him from the danger of being 
dethroned by his own son. 

This peculiar use of the word “ felicity ” (felieUas) may be 
illustrated by a fragment on the character of Julius Caesar.^ 
If Henry’s " felicity ” was compatible with the " hatred of his 
subjects," the ” felicity " of Caesar is said to have been compatible 
with, and a result of, an unflinching selfishness. “ He refetred 
everything to himself, and was himself the true and perfect 
centre of all his own actions, which was the cause of his avngular 
and almoat perpetual felicity, ic. material prosperity.” In judging 
Julius, as in judging Henry, Bacon manifests the same dispas- 
monate appreciation of intellectual ability even when separated 
from moral excellence : 

“He undoubtedly liodgrpstnew of mind in a very b^h degree .... yet 
be allowed neither country, nor religion, nor eervicen, nor kindred, nor 
friendiibipii, to be any hindrance or bridio to bU purpoeeM.” 

» 

But the palm is given, not to Julius but to Augustus : 

*'For JalitMi being of a restless and unsettled disposition, though for the 
compaasing of his ends he made his arrangements with consummate judg- 
ment^ yet had not his enda themselves arranged in any good order .... 
whereas Augustus» as a man sober and mindful of his moral condition^ 
seems to have had his ends likewise laid out from the Urst in ndlnirahle 
order and truly weighed.” * 

Ammg oilier historical ftiig^enta the one best worth roenttoii- 
ing in entiitled. In Felieem Mem4>nam MisuibetJuu? It is a spirited 

^ Sped^gr Jf'orkBf t1. $$5. 

• /Wd. yi. 23S'S0S. 


® Ibid. ri. 347. 
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vindication of Elizabeth against Papist attacks, and as it was 
writtoai in 1608, when there was nothing to gain by flattery, it 
has>;the authority due to a disinterested eubgy proceeding 
one who knew the Queen well and owed her little. l(aking 
his will in 1621 ho mentions this alone among all his works 
as the one that he desires to have published : " In particular 
I wish the Elogium I wrote. In Felicem Memariam Begintu 
EliscLbethM^ may be published.” 


§ 69 Minor Literary Works 

Bacon’s collection of Apophthegina was probably intended 
to suppl^y the deficiency noted in the Advancement of Learning 
and in tho Dc Angmentie;^ in the latter of which (1023) he 
describes Apophihe.gme as serving "not for pleasure only and 
ornament, but also for action and business, being, as one called 
them, mucrones verborum, speeches with a point or edge, whereby 
knots in business are pierced and severed.” He expresses his 
regret at the loss of Caesar’s collection ; " for, as for any others that 
we haVe in this kind, but little judgment has, in my opinion, been 
used in the selection.” In the following autumn (1624) while ho 
was recovering from a severe ilhiess, the ApopMhegms were 
written from his dictation.’ 

His religious works (besides some prayers and translations 
into verse from tho Psalms) consist of two short treatises entitled, 
A Gmftmon of Faith and Meditationeo Sacrae, In the Corfesoion 
(written before 1603, but how long before is not known) there is 
bttle to indicate that the author was a man of science. At the 
outset, it is true, there is something Baconian in the r^gnition 
of the universality of the Law of Mediation, which, he says, 
pervaded the Universe from the beginning, because, " neither angel, 
main, nor vmrld could stand, nor can stand, one moment in His 
eyes, without beholding the same in the eyes of a Mediator; and, 

eooiir ia ths l»t wfil, mdls in ISSC ; but a cTsiiae la 
almost identiflsl wovdi is quoted by Tenison u being lirom ** Lord Hsoon's last 
wQP—periiAps from an earlier draft of it in his possesSon. (See Spedding, 
vii. 040.) 

* Ad9, II. is, 4 ; 2b Avgm, il IS. 

* Spedding, viL 111*186. 
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therefore (before Him with whom all things are jnesent), the 
Lamb of God was shown before all worlds*” Fm* the r^t« there 
is little individuality in Bacon’s The origin of Evil, 

instead of being admitted to be inscrutable, is more £reely than 
luminously spoken of to this effect: ‘^He made all things in 
their estate good, and removed from Himself the beginning of 
all evil and vanity into the liberty of the creature.” Qod created 
the constant Laws of Nature, which, however, have had three 
changes, viz. Ist, when matter of heaven and earth was 
created without forms ; ” Snd, after each of the six days ; 3rd, 
at the curse : and there will be a fourth change at the end of 
the world. 

The eoul of man was not producod by heaven or earth, bat breathed 
immediately from God, 00 that the waya and proceedinga of Qod with 
apirits are not included in Nature, tliat ia, in the laws of heaven and 
earth. Adam*8 aiii conaiatetl in “presuming to imagine the command* 
menu and prohibitiona of God were not tlie rules of Good and Evil, but 
tliut Qoo<l and Evil had their own principles and beginnings.’* Jesus 
Christ was the Word, not taking fledi, but made flesh, “ so as the Eternal 
Son of Qo<l and the ever-blessed Son of Mary was one person ; so one as 
the Blessed Virgin may be truly and eatholicly called Deipara, the Motlier 
of Qod.** Christ having man’s flesh, and man having Christ’s spirit, there is 
on open passage and mutual imputation ; whereby sin and wrath are con- 
veyed to Christ from man, and merit and life are conveyed to nuin from 
Christ. After the souls of those that die in the Lonl have passed from 
their present blessed rest into the further revelation of glory at the Lost 
Day, the glory of the SainU shall then be full, and the Kingdr^m shall 
be given up to Qod the Father, from which time all things shall con- 
tinue for ever in that being and state which they ahaJI Umh moeive.^ 


In the MedUalione^ Srreme (published with the first edition of 
the JBuayain 1597) there are several thoughts which may be found 
embodied in Baooii s later works.* Among these is the state- 
ment (repeated in the Advancement of Learning) that in order 
to improve the vicious we must know vices : 

“There are neither teeth, nor stings, nor venom, nor wreaths and folds 
of serpents, which ought not to bB all known, and, as for as examination 
doth lead, tried ; neither lei any man here fear infection or pollution ; for 
the mm entereth into sinks and is not defiled.** There am three kinds of 

« Ikid. vii. 227-242. 

# 


^ Sfieddin^ Warhe, vii. 210-220, 
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importure in Beiigion ; l9t| the formal or tohola«ttc thoplogy of thoi9 w^o, 
09 coon as they get any subject matter, straightway make an ait of it ; Sad, 
the accumulation of legends ; did, mystical use of high-sounding phiases, 
allegories, and allusions. Heresiea spring firom two sources, either from not 
knowing the Scriptures, or from not knowing the power of Qod ; for the 
Scriptures reveal God’s will, the Universe God’s pow«r. The former error 
breeds Superstition ; the latter, Atheism. What the shell is to the kernel, 
wliat the Ark was to the Tables of the Law, that is the Church to the 
Scriptures. 

Next to the importance attached by Bacon to the Bible as the 
only source of Unity, his denunciation of ” terrestrial hope'^ 
claims principal attention. Himself one of the most sanguine 
and hopeful of mankind, Bacon would banish hope from all 
matters relating to life on earth, and relegate it to expectations 
of heaven. About earthly matters men should not hope, but 
only entertain reasonable anticipations. Idly do the poets fable 
that Hope was left in Pandora’s casket to he the antidote against 
all diseases ; rather it was itself the worst disease of all, making 
the mind, ” light, frothy, unequal, wandering. ... By how much 
purer is the sense of tilings present, without infection or tincture 
of imagination, by so much wiser and better is the soul.” To 
the same tenour run the remarks on Hope in the Bssays : it is a 
habit by which rulers can deceive the editions into peace : ” the 
politic and artificial nourishing and entertaining of hopes, and 
canying men from hopes to hopes, is one of the best antidotes 
against the poison of discontentments.”^ Perhaps the most 
oharacteristic and doubtful of the dicta in the Meditations is the 
passage in the section on Heresies, where be asserts that those 
heresies are worst which deny God’s power: "for in civil 
government also it is a more atrocious thing to deny the power 
and majesty of the Prince than to slander his reputat^ the 
inference from which seems to be that it is a greater si^o deny 
God’s power than to deny His goodness, and that he who 
worships a non*omnipotent Being of goodness is morally worse 
than the worshipper of an omnipotent Satan. 

The Trandatkn of wrtava Psalms ifUo English Versa was 
made, like the coUec^on of. Apo^tbegms, during a period of 
Illness in 1624.* The fact that he not only dedicAted these 

1 xrv. 186. * Sliediliiig, ITsHbi, viL 268-886. 
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tarandatioDS to his friend Qeoige HeiWt but actually publisbed 
them in the same year, appeaua to require explanation. Mr. 
Spedding thinks it possible tiut " he owed money to his printer 
and bookseller, and if such trifles as these would help to pay it, 
he had no objection to their being used fbr the purpose." There 
are probably few data for determining the value of an authw’s 
jwofits in the eariy part of the seventeenth century; but it 
seems unlikely that a little pamphlet — for it contains no more 
than seven Psalms, and can hardly claim to be called a book — 
could have gone far in the direction of paying the printer’s bill 
for the author of such abstruse works as the Novum Organum 
and subsequent Latin works. Perhaps he may have published 
them as a kind of thankoffering for his recovery. In any 
case the publication is a proof - that he thought well of bis 
verses ; and the reader may be naturally curious to see what 
kind of verse was written and approved by one who in old days 
called himself a " concealed poet," ' and who wrote magnificent 
prose in almost every conceivable style. 

The following is an extract from the first Psalm, and it docs 
not give us a high notion of Bacon’s poetic powers : 

“ Who never gave to wicked reed * 

A yielding and attentive car ; 

Who never sinner’s paths did tread, 

Nor eat him down in scomer's chair ; 

But makelh it his whole delight 

On law of Qod to meditate, 

And therein apendeth day and night : 

That hMn is in a happy state. 

• 

** He «lia]l lie like the fruitful tm*, 

Planted along a runiuDg »priug, 

Whiclii in due eeason^ cfiiwtantly 
A gofxlly yield of fruit doth bring : 

Whose leavee continue always green, 

And are no prey to wintcr'e po¥r*r : 

So shall that man not once be seen 
Suqma6il with an evil hour.'^ 

A translation of the ninetieth Pnalm is, in parta, far more 
forcible and rhythmical; but the lont of the four fallowing 
stanzas is both bald and cacophonous : 

* See above, p. 


^ i,e, connaeL 
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Lord, thou art our home, to whom we fly, 

And 00 bast always been from age to age ; 

Before the hills did intercept the eye, 

Or that the frame was up of earthly stage, 

One Qod Uiou wert, and art, and still idiall be ; 

The line of Time, it doth not measure thee. 

**Both death and life obey thy holy lore, 

And visit in their turns, as they are sent ; 

A Uiousand years with thee they are no more 
Than yesterday, which, ere it is, is spent; ' 

Or as a watch by night, that course doth keep, 

And goes, and comes, unwares to them that sleep. 

Thou earnest man away as with a tide ; 

Then down swim all his thoughts that mounted high .* 
Much like a mocking dream, that will not bide. 

But dies before the sight of waking eye ; 

Or as the grass, that cannot term obtain 
To see the summer come about again. 

* # * 

“Begin thy work, 0 Lord, in this our age, 

Shew it unto thy servants that now live ; 

But to our children raise it many a stage, 

That all the world to thee may gloiy give. 

Our handy-work likewise, as fruitful tree, 

Let it, 0 LokI, blessi-d, not bla<«ted be.” 

The translation of the one hundred and fourth Psalm perhaps 
exhibits Bacon at his best as a versifier, although even here 
there are occasional declensions from the elevated style, as in 
the reference to — 

“the great Leviathan 

That makes the seas to Bceth like hoUing pan.” 

But of the opening Mr. Spedding says (I think with somewhat 
excessive praise) that “ the heroic couplet could hardly do its 
work better in the hands of Dryden,” and it is, at least, of such 
merit as to claim a longer extract than the other Psalms ; 

**Fa^er and King of pow^n, both high and low, 

Whose sounding fame all creatures serve to blow, 

My soul diall with the rest strike up thy praise, 

And carol of thy works and wondrous waya 
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But who can blase thy boautdea^ Loid^ aright ? 

They turn the brittle beams of mortal aight 
Upon thy head thou wear*st a glorious crown» 

All set with virtues, polish’d with renown : 

Thence round about a silver veil doth fall 
Of crystal light, mother of colours all. 

The compass heaven, smooUi without grain ^ or fold, 
All set with spangH of glittering stars untold, 

And strip'd with golden beams of power unpent, 

Is niis^l up for a removing tent. 

Vaulted and orchid are his cliamber beams 
UiJon the seas, the waters, and the streams : 

Tlie clouds as chariots swift do scour the sky ; 

The stormy winds uiH>n their wings do fly. 

His angels spirits are, that wait his will, 

As flames of Are hia anger they fulfil. 

In the beginning, with a mighty hand, 

He made the earth by counterpoise Ut stand ; 

Never to move, but to be flxM still ; 

Yet hath no pillars but his sacred will. 

The earth, as with a veil, <»ncc coverM was, 

The waters over- flu wM all the mass ; 

But upon his rebuke away they fled, 

And then the hills began to shew their head ; 

The vales their hollowed bosoms open’d plain, 

The streams ran trembling down the vales again : 
And that the earth no more might drowned be, 

He Act the sea his bounds of lil>erty ; 

And though the waves resound, and boat the shore, 
Yet It is bridled by his holy lore. 

Then did the rivers seek their prr^per places, 

And found their heads, their issues^ and their races ; 
The springs do feed the rivers all the way, 

And so the tribute to the sea repay : 

Running along through many a pleasant field. 

Much fruitfulness unto the earth they yield : 

That know the beasts and cattle feeding by, 

Which for to slake their thirst do thither hie. 

Nay desert grounds the streams do not forsake, 

But thrrmgh the unknown ways their journey take : 
The asses wild, that hide in wilderness, 

Do thither come, their thirst for to refresh. 

The shady trees almig their banks do spring. 

In which the birds do build, and sit, and sing ; 

* f.«. “ rooi^ness/* like the ** grain of wood. 


F F 
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Stroking the gentle air with pleasant notes. 

Plaining or ehirping throngh tbdr warbling throaU 
The higher grounds, where waters cannot rise, 

By rain and dews are water’d from the skies ; 
Causing the earth put forth the grass for beasts, 

And garden herbs, serv’d at the greatest feasts ; 

And bread, that is all viands’ firmament, 

And gives a firm and solid nonridiment ; 

And wine, man’s spirits for to recreate ; 

And oil, his face for to exhilarate. 

The sappy cedars, tall like stately tow’rs 
High-fiying birds do harbour in their bow’rs; 

The holy storks, that are the travellers, 

Choose fiir to dwell and build within the firs ; 

The climbing goats hong on steep mountain’s side ; 
Tlie digging conies in the rocks do bide. 

The moon, so constant in inconstancy. 

Doth rule the monthly seasons orderly ; 

The sun, eye of the world, doth know his race, 

And when to shew, and when to hide his face. 

Thou makest darkness, that it may he night, 

Whenas the savage beasts, that fly the light, 

(As conscious of man’s hatred) leave their den, 

And range abroad secur’d from sight of men. 

Then do the forests ring of lions roaring, 

That ask their meat of Qod, their strength restoring ; 
But when the day appears, tliey hack do fly. 

And in their dens again do lurking lie. 

Then man goes forth to labour in the field, 

Whereby his grounds more rich increase may yield. 

O Lord, ihy providence sufficeth all ; 

Thy goodness, not restrained, hut general 
Over thy creatures : the whole earth doth flow 
With thy great largeness pour’d forth here below. 
Nor is it earth alone exalts thy name, 

But seas and streams likewise do spread the >anu^ 
The rolling seas unto the lot doth fall ~ 

Of beasts innamenihle, great and small ; 

There do the stalely ships plough up the floods ; 
The greater navies look like walking woods ; 

The fishes there far voyages do make, 

To divers diotes their journey they do take. 

There hast thou set the great Leviathan, 

That makes the seas to seeth like boiling pe** 

All these do ask of thee their meat to live, 

Which hi due season thou to them dost give.” 
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Some allowance must be made (no doubt) for the fact that 
Bacon is translating and not writing original verse. Neyerthelesa 
a true poet, even of a low order, could hardly betray so clearly 
the cramping influence of rhyme and metre. There is far less 
beauty of diction and phrase in these verse translations than in 
any of the prose works tliat are couched in an elevated style. 
Possibly the nature of the subject was against him. Tbeol<^cal 
verse, like theological sculpture, might seem to require something 
of the archaic, and a close adherence to the simplicity of the 
original prose. But I cannot help coming to the conclusion 
that, although Bacon might have written better verse on some 
subject of his own choosing, the chances are that even his best 
would not have been very good. 

A brief notice is claimed by the Colours of Oood and JSvil, 
published in 1597 in the same volume as the first edition of the 
Essays.^ The title signifies the Fallacies, or "Colours,^' by 
which a persuader labours to make things appear good or evil, 
and that in higher or lower degree." Each " colour " is exem- 
plified by an instance, and followed by its reprehension " or 
refutation. One of the ten Colours set forth in this treatise may 
serve as a specimen of the rest. 


Quod rem integram servat, boniim ; quod sine receptu est, malum. 
Kara se recipere non poHfse irapotentiae genus est ; potentia autcm bonnm.'* 
[That course which keeps the matter in a man’s power is good ; that which 
leaves him without retreat is bod : for to have no means of retreating is to 
be, in a sort, powerless, and j>ower is a good thing.] 

Hereof iEsop framed the fable of the two frogs, that consulted together 
m the time of drought (when many plashes fhat they had repaired to were 
dry), what was to be done ; and the one propounded to go down into a deep 
well, because it was like the water would not fail there : but the other 
answered, * Tea ; but if it do fail, how shall we get up again t ’ ” And the 
reason is, that human actions are so uncertain and subject to perils, as that 
seemeth the best course which hath most passages out of it, 

** Appertaining to this persuasion, the forms are, You shall mgags^ 
yourself on the other side, Tantum quantum voles sumes ess fortma, Ac., 
jrou shall keep the matter in your own hands. 

^The repr^ension of it is, that Broceoding and resoMng m all actions is 
nsesssaty : for as he aaith well, Not to rssolve is to resolve f and many times 
it breeds as many neoesntiea, and engageth * as far in some other sort, as to 
resolve, 

"eDtst^ts.*' 

F F S 


> Spsdding. Works, viL dS-Ml. 
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So it is but the covetous man’s disease translated into power ; for the 
covetous man will enjoy nothing, because he will have his fall store and 
possibility to enjoy tlie more ; so by this reason a man should exeente 
nothing, because he should be still indifferent and at liberty to exeente 
anything. Besides, necessity, and this sameyaefa eat alea^ hath many times 
an advantage, because it awaketh the powers of the mind, and strengtheneth 
endeavour. Ceteria parea neceatdtate eerte auperiorea eatia [Being equal 
otherwise, in necessity you have the better].” 


§ 60 The Method of the ‘‘ Essays ” ^ 

The Colours of the Good and Evil are more closely connected 
with the lismys than might be supposed. Both alike are ampli- 
fications (the Essays being more ample and varied) of a specios 
of rhetorical ecpiipineiit callc<l by Bacon Antitheta/^ 
Maxims,” or Antitheses of Things ” ; the object of which is 
thus set forth in the De Avgrmntis (vi. 3) : 

“ I would have all topics^, which there Is frequent occasion to handle 
(whether they relate to prfxkfs and refutations, or to persuasions and dis- 
suasions, or t4) praise and blame), studied and j>repared beforehand ; and 
not only so, but the ease exaggerated both ways with the utmost force of the 
wit, and urged unfairly as it wen' and quite beyemd the truth. And the 
best way of making such a collection, with a vit‘W to use ns well as to 
brevity, woiiUl be to <*ontmct tlies<j common places into certain acute and 
concise sontences ; to be os skeins or b<»ttoms of thread which may be 


^ As to tlio word ** Essay/’ it is interesting to contrast what Bacon and Ben 
Jonsou say of it. 

Tlie former (in the cancelled dedication to Prince Henry, see below, p. 488} 
distiiiguishos ** Essays” from ‘‘just treatises,” iropMng that his work mnst be 
expected to bo a little disconnected and abrupt : Certain brief notes, set down 
rather significantly than curiouslv, which 1 have called Eaaaya, The word is late, 
but the thing is ancient. For Sleneca’s Epistles to Lucilins, if oni mark them 
well, are hut J&tsays, that is, diaperaed meaUcUiona^ though conveyMPin the form 
of Epistles. ” 

Bon Jonson wUl have none of the Saaayiaia, They are the writers ** that turn 
over books, and are equally searching in all papers, that write out of what they 
presently or meet, without choice ; by which means it happens that what 
th^y have dlsoiedited and impngned in one work, they have, before or after, 
extolled the rams in another. Such are all the Muayiaia, even their .master, 
Hoiitaigne ” (Ben Jonson’s IForka, ed, Gifford, p. 747). 

Conaidoriiig the gnat admiration expressed by Ben Jonson fat Baeon*s sfyle 
(see p. 453) one is a little surprised to find no mention of Bacon’s JSaaaiyap and to 
note the assumption that Montaigne is ** Master of the £saa 3 rists.” It may he 
noted that in 1625, deeeribing the new edition of his ^mya to Father FnlgenUih 
Bacon says that in Italy the book was called Saggi Earali^ ** bnt I gave it a 
weightfer UBm% calling ft * Faithfhl Disoonrses,’ or * The Inwards of Things.* ” 
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tmwinded at laxige when they are wanted. • • . A few instances of the thing, 
having a great many by me, I think fit to propound by way of example. X 
call them Antitheses of Things.” 

Many of the acute and concise sentences, thus propounded in 
the De AugincfUia, will bo found interspersed in the Essays, of 
which they often constitute a kind of framework. They are 
the ** skeins or bottoms of thread/* to use Bacon’s own metaphor, 
while the examples, illustrations, and inferences, represent the 
" unwinding.” 

In the ten Essays which complete tho earliest edition (1597), 
the acuteness and conciseness ” of the style are most marked and 
are well suited to the subjects treated of : (1) Study, (2) Dis- 
course, (3) Ceremonies and Respects, (4) Followers and Friends, 
(5) Suitors, (6) Expense, (7) Regiment of Health, (8) Honour 
and Reputation, (9) Faction, (10) Negotiating. These subjects 
do not admit of a rhetorical or periodic style, but afford scope 
for common sense, humour, terse force, and apt homely illustra- 
tion. Bacon was not at this time conscious that he was writing 
a book that would last as long as the English language. He 
published these fragmeuts of his conceits ” (os he tells us in 
the dedication to his brother Anthony) to prevent tho circula- 
tion of pirated copies, not without an apology, likening them to 

the new half-pence which, though the silver were good, tho 
pieces were small.” ^ 

In October, 1C12, the second and enlarged edition of forty 
Essays was entered at Stationers’ Hall ; and in the following 
December Chamberlain writes that *'*Sir Francis Bacon Iiath set 
out new Essays, where in a chapter on Deformity ” (Essay xliv.), 
" the world takes notice that he points out his little cousin to 
the life.” The “little cousin " was Bacon's former patron Robert 
Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, who had died in May, 1612 ; and if 
“ the world ” was right, Bacon probably wrote the new Essay 
in question (and perhaps others of the new Essays) after May 
in that year. That be had spent some labour upon the work 
appears from the intended dedication to Henry Prince of Wales 
(cancelled owing to the Prince’s death on the 9th of November, 
1612), in which he says that, although he has not Lad leisure 


> For Uic early e^litiona of the Essay tif see Biwdding, Works, vi 521*501.. 
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to write "just treatises ” (ie. regular treatises) by reason of his 
continual service, he has endeavoured to make them "not 
vulgar, but of a nature whereof a man shall find much in 
experience, little in books ; so as they are neither repetitions 
nor fancies.” 

The titles of the first three Essays, Religion, Death, Good- 
ness and Goodness of Nature, at once show that the new volume 
rises to a higher level than the former : and on the same level 
are the Essays on Empire, Atheism, Superstition, Fortune, and 
Greatness of Kingdoms. Yet though the language is more 
elevated and periodical than that of the first edition, it still so 
far savours of the Antitheta that he describes his work to the 
Prince as "certain brief notes, set down rather significantly 
than curiously," and thinks it necessary to defend the style by an 
appeal to Seneca. The woM JEsmya, he says, is late — it was perhaps 
borrowed from the Emiis of Montaigne, which were published 
in 1680 — "but the thing is ancient. For Seneca’s Epidles to 
Lwilitis if one mark them well, are but Essays, that is, dispersed 
meditations, though conveyed in the form of epistles.” 

On the death of the Prince of Wales Bacon dedicated the 
new volume to his brother-in-law Sir John Constable. The 
new dedication is couched in an altogether lower tone than 
the first : 

" My lu!«t Essays 1 dedicated to iny dear brother Master Anthony Bacon, 
who is with Gml. Looking amongst my papers this vacation 1 found others of 
the same nature ; which if I myself shall not suffer to be lost, it seemeth 
the world will not, by the often printing of the former.” 

It would be unsafe to take too literally this casual "finding ” 
of the new Essays in the course of the vacation, or to infer 
from it that Bacon under-rated his new work. If there is any 
discrepancy between the tone of the later dedication to Sir 
John Constable and the cancelled earlier dedication to the 
Prince, the latter probably best represents the labour spent on 
the new Essays, and the author’s opinion of them* 

The final edition of 1625 contains fifty-eight Eesays (eighteen 
more than the second edition) : but the author no longer excuses 
them as " dispersed meditations.” In number, it is true, there 
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is less difference between the Third and Second Edition than 
between the Second and First; hut he has enlarged them — so 
he writes in his dedication to the Duke of Buckingham — not 
only in number hut also “ in weight, so that they are indeed a 
new work.” In their new form they are deemed by their 
author worthy of being translated into Latin, and Bacon avows 
his belief that “the Latin volume them (being in the 
universal language) may last as long as books last.” 

Almost all the Essays so far adhere to their orijpnal con- 
ception — “ certain brief notes rather significantly than curiously 
set down ” — that they for the most part avoid anythiitg like a 
formal introduction or periodic peroration. Thus in the late 
Essay on “ Vicissitude of Tilings” (Iviii.) the opening is “ Salomon 
saith, There is no new thing upon the earth ; ” and the end, “ As 
for the philology of them, that is but a circle of tales, and there- 
fore not fit for this writing.” The introduction (if it may bo so 
called) is generally some short and abrupt maxim, metaphor, or 
quotation : “ I cannot call riches better than the baggage of 
virtue ; ” “ Houses are built to live in and not look on ; " “ God 
Almighty first planted a garden ; ” “ What is truth ? said jesting 
Pilate, and would not stay for an answer;” “Nature is often 
bidden, sometimes overcome, seldom extinguished ; ” “ An ant is 
a wise creature for itself, but it is a shrewd thing in an orchard 
or a garden ; ” “ Shepherds of peoples had need know the calendars 
of tempests in State.” 

Then follows the " unwinding.” Plutarch, Tacitus, Seneca, 
Pliny, Lrvy, Machiavelli, are brought forward to "exaggerate 
the case both ways with the utmost force of wit.” If a con- 
clusion is arrived at, it is seldom ostentatiously or even decidedly 
set forth, but generally accompanied by prominent qmUifications 
and modifications. The Essay, like the- sonnet, loves a quiet 
close. The earlier edition of the Essay on Parents and Childrmi 
ends with, “As the blood happens;” in the Essay on Seditions 
the end is, “ Or else the remedy is winse than the disease ; ” in 
that on Dispatch, “ As ashes are more generative than dust ; ” 
in Masques and Triumphs, “But enough of tiiesc toys in the 
Essay on Deformity, “ And Socrates may go likewise with them ; 
with others.” An Essay in Bacon’s sense of the word— that 
is, a “Dispersed Meditation,” showing what may be said on 
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both ffides^naturally rejects anything in the way of a peitmtion 
or emphatic termination. Only a few of the later Essays, such 
as those on Truth, Adversity, and Revenge, are exceptions to 
this rule. 


§ 61 The Subject Matter of the Essays 

We pass from considering the method of the Essays to the 
consideration of tlieir subject matter. And first as to their 
morality. Bacon claims for them in his dedications that tlicy 
are “ not fancies/’ but based on experience, and that they “ come 
home to men's business and bosoms.” This claim they fully 
justify. They deal with men and facts os they are, not as they 
ought to bo ; and they lay down rules for conduct accordingly. 
In order to enable men to be on their guaid against Evil Arts, 
they teach men the knowledge of Evil Arts ; and in extreme 
coses, where there is “ no remedy,” they occasionally allow the 
use of Evil Arts. There is indeed not wanting a sincere appre- 
ciation of virtue and a theoretical preference of the better 
course. ** Goodness of all virtues and dignities of the mind is 
the greatest, being the character of the Deity ; and, without it 
a man is a busy, mischievous, wretched thing, no better than a 
kind of vennin ” (xiii. 5). To the same effect the Essay on 
Truth tells us that Clear and round dealing is the honour of 
man s nature ; ” " Wisdom for a man’s self is, in many branches 
thereof, a depraved thing ” (aaiii. 41) ; and ** notliing doth more 
hurt in a state than that cunning men pass for wise ” (xxii. 18). 

But on the other hand Bacon realises as keenly as Maclxiavelli 
that the state of society is unfavourable for the full ^ercise of 
virtue : " there is in human nature generally more <^the fool 
than of the wise ” (xii. 12) ; most people “ understand not many 
excellent virtues ; the lowest virtues draw praise from them ; the 
middle virtues work in them astonishment or admiration ; but 
of the liighest vii-tucs they have no sense or perceiving at all ” 
(liii. 6). Men are so naturally selfish or malignant that it is 
absurd to be angry with them for faults which they cannot avoid : 

Why should I be angry with a man for loving himself better than 
me ? And if any one should do wrong merely out of ill-nature, 
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why yet it is but like the thorn or briar which prick and scratch 
bemuse th^ can do no other (iv. 18). Time and old age bring 
rath^ moral deterioration than improvement : Age doth profit 
rather in the powers of understanding than in the virtues of the 
will and the affections" (xUi. 54). 

Such being the corrupt and pitiable state of human nature, 
how is the practical man to obtain power over others except by 
knowing the defects of human nature, and taking advantage of 
them 1 Herein the Essay on Negotiating goes os straight to the 
point as Machiavelli could desire : If you would work a man, 
you must either know his nature and fashions, and so work him ; 
or his ends and so win him; or his weaknesses or disadvan- 
tages, and so awe him ; or those that have interest in him, and 
so govern him” (xlvii. 42). Bacon, however, stops short of 
Machiavelli in not sanctioning the indiscriminate and liberal use 
of Evil Arts for the advancement of one's fortune. For the 
most part ho teaches them only that his pupils ma}’^ be on their 
guard against them ; but he makes an exception in favour of 
Dissimulation and Falsehood, the occasional use of which ho not 
only allows but commends, although he protests against the 
useless folly of a general habit of deception : “ Certainly the 
ablest men that ever were, have all hod an openness and frank- 
ness of dealing, and a name of certainty and veracity. But then 
they were like horses well managed, for they could tell passing 
well wlien to stop mid tuni ” (vi. 29) ; and again, “ The best 
composition and temperature is to have o]>cnneBS in fame and 
opinion, sccn?cy in habit, di.Hsiinulatirpi in re^isonable use, and a 
power to feign if there be no remedy” (vi. 110); for though 
falsehood “ embaseth " like alloy, yet it ** may make the metal 
work the better” (i. C5). 

Throughout all the JEsmya Bacon, like the Father of Salo- 
mon's House in the New Atlantia, has ** an aspect as of one 
pitying mankind ” ; but it is that kind of pity which is 
akin to contempt. He does not believe much in the purifying 
force of family affection. Though he admits that wife and 
children are a kind of discipline of humanity” (viii. 39), yet, as 
compared with friendship, wedded love is inferior; ** nuptial 
love maketh mankind, friendly love perfectetb it ” (x. 64) ; and, 
as for friendship, there is little of it in the worhl, and least of 
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all between equals, which was wont to be magnified. That that 
is, is between superior and inferior, whose fortunes may oompre* 
hend the one the other ” (zlviii. 51). Love itself is a Siren or 
a Fury, “the child of folly” (x. 4, 61). 

Religion is seldom or never mentioned in the Euay% as a 
basis for morality. As a subject of political interest it has a 
whole Essay devoted to it, treating of Unity in Religion ; and 
the Essay on Vicissitude recognizes that sects and religions are 
the “ orbs that rule in men’s minds most,” and gives precepts 
for staying those great revolutions. But there is very little in 
the Easaya corresponding to the important place assigned in the 
De Augmentia and Advancement of Learning to the Christian 
Faith, as imprinting Goodness or Charity on men’s souls, and 
raising them to greater perfection titan all the doctrines of 
morality can do. The theoretical morality of the Essays 
appears to be based upon the recognition of a public and 
a private Good, and upon the nobility of preferring the 
wider to the narrower object. Their practical morality is 
based upon the recognition of the fact that for the most part 
men will prefer the narrower to the wider, their own to the 
public interests. 

The famous passage (Essay xvi. 1) in which Bacon appears 
to avow a preference for Atheism over Superstition, " It were 
better to have no opinion of God at all than such an opinion as 
is unworthy of Him,” ^ must be balanced with the other saying 
(Essay xv. 1) : “I would rather believe in all the fables of the 
Legend, and the Talmud, and the Alcoran, than that this universal 
frame is without a Mind.” Bacon drew a sharp line of distinction 
between matters of revealed Religion and matters of Science. 
The former, he says, are not to be criticised nor reaBoq|[l about, 
but to be accepted in faith. Tliey are (see p. 474), like the 
rules of a game, purely matters of arrangement, dependent upon 
the will of God who arranged them, and consequently they are 

* AUhonah th« eoatext and the illnatration from Plutarch imply that *' having 
no opinion about’* is the eamo aa ** having an opinion that there is no aueh prison 
as,” yet the Latin tnmalation ''nnllam omS ificertam opinionem,** ard etill niora 
the insertion of the word “good ” in Bacon’s letter to Sir Toby Matthew (1607) 
** to hate no good opinion abont God,” indicate that Bacon may hare wavered 
between three meanings, (1) ** believing that God does not exist;*’ (2) “net 
believing that God exuiti;** (3) “believing that, though God exists, we lumw 
nothing about Him.” 
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unfit, by their very nature, to be made aubjecta of reason. It 
followed that a few marvels or " fables" more or less in revealed 
Religion might be accepted without difficulty if they involved 
no conception “ unworthy " of God. 

But it is to be noted here that Bacon does not avow any 
preference for Polytheism over Atheism. Polytheism probably 
seemed to him “ unworthy " of God, inasmuch as, by introducing 
a multitude of wills, it appeared to introduce discord and 
limitations to the divine power ; and we have seen above (see 
p. 430) that in a very striking passage of the MedUati(me$ 
Sdcrae Bacon applies to God the saying that *‘it is a more 
atrocious thing to deny the power and majesty of the Prince 
than to slander his rep^tiaimiy It was, perhaps, an intellectual 
even more than a moral necessity with Bacon to believe that 
the symmetiy and order of Nature proceeded from one all- 
powerful Mind, and the attributes of '* power** and ''order** 
struck him more than moral attributes.^ However, the Essay 
on Superstition goes a step further in the recognition of the 
necessity of having " good opinions ** about God. Horrified by 
the crimes that had been perpetrated in his own days under the 
name of religion, the author declares that Agnosticism itsolf 
is preferable to such a belief in God as would justify murder 
and treason. It is not to be inferred from these words that 
Bacon himself had the least tendency to Agnosticism. He 
dreaded, indeed, fur the sake of Science, the commixture of 
theological and scientific study ; but if we may judge from the 
combined evidence of all his works, including some most private 
and trustworthy expressions of feeling, be was, or desired to be, 
in all matters of religion, strictly orthodox, according to the 
tenets of the Church of England ; incliniDg at first somewhat 
to the side of the Puritans, but in his later years busying 
himself less with religious polemics, and manifesting aversion 
to any changes in the discipline as well as doctrine of the 
Church. 

In politics the E$9ay9 exhibit Bacon as a patriot rather than 
a cosmopolite, and as a "royalist** — to use the title he 
claimed for himself — ^rather than a favourer of the extension 

^ ComfHire his ssyins ^ P- shove, ** Are not Ihe plossnres of the under* 
steading greeter then the plcasnm of the effectiems ? " 
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of popular rights. As for external policy, " there can no general 
rule be given (the occasions are so variable) save one which ever 
holdeth. Which is that Princes do keep due sentinel that none 
of their neighbours do oveigrow so (by increase of territory, by 
embracing of trade, by approaches, or the like) as they become 
more able to annoy them than they were ” (xix. 65). War is 
regarded as essential to national life. No body ccm be healthful 
without exercise, neither natural body nor politic ; and certainly 
to a kingdom or an estate a just and honourable war is the true 

exercise for, in a slothful peace, both courages will 

effeminate and manners corrupt ” (xxix. 260). It is a funda- 
mental principle of foreign policy to endeavour to gain wealth 
at the coat of neighbour States ; for ** the increase of any estate 
must be upon the foreigner; for whatsoever is somewhere 
gotten is somewhere lost” (xv. 140). 

Internal policy is to bo regulated in many respects with a 
view to cxtenial war. The nation that is to become great is 
not to be over-taxed, because it is not possible ** that a people 
overlaid with taxes should ever become valiant and martial ” 
(xxix. 91). States are to take heed how their nobility and 
gentlemen do multiply too fast ; for, if the gentlemen he too 
many, the commons will be base ; and you wdll bring it to that, 
that not the hundred poll will be fit for a helmet, especially 
as to the infantry, which is the nerve of nn army” (xxix. 113). 
Yet, within cerUiiu limits, ** the splendour, and magnificence, 
and groat retinues, and hospitality of noblemen and gentlemen 
received into custom <loth much conduce to martial greatness” 
(xxix. 135) ; and “ kings that have able men of their nobility 
shall find ease in employing them and a better slide into their 
business ; for people naturally bend to them as bon]||p some 
sort to command ” (xiv. 49). ” Sedentary and within-door arts 
have in their nature a contrariety to a military dispo- 
sition,** tmd, thougli they C4iDnot be now carried on by slaves, as in 
the ancient States, yet they should be left chiefly to strangers” 
(xxix 195), the natives being reserved for agriculture aud manly 
iniustries. 

The expression balance of power” which we have used to 
describe Bacon’s external policy, may also serve to characterize 
the internal relations which he wished to see established between 
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the several orders of the State. King, nobles, merchants, 
yeomen, all in their several places, are to form a kind of cosnio^ 
after the pattern of the revolving heave^a Tlie King is to he 
the Frimum Mobile (xv. 52 ; xvii. 21 ; xli, 50) ivluch moves all 
things ; yet each planet is also to have its private motion. A 
monarchy where there is no nobility is a pure and absolute 
tyranny,” like that of the Turks (xiv. 6). The greater nobles 
ore to be kept at a distance, but not depressed (xix. 130) ; rather 
they should be maintained as a barrier between the King and 
the insolency of inferiors (xiv. 24) ; the lesser nobles ore to be 
encouraged as a counterpoise to the high nobility, and os being 
most influential with the common people and able to temper 
popular commotions (xix. 146). The Commons arc to be kept 
from want and necessity, and the better sort from poverty ; for 
the rebellions of the belly are the worst (xv. 118). For the 
puriK)Re of increasing the national wealth Bacon advocates what 
wo shou It 1 now consider an excess of paternal legislature, “the 
cherishing of manufactures; the banishing of idleness; the. 
repressing of waste and excess by sumptuaiy laws ; the improve- 
ment and husbanding of the soil ; the regulating of things 
ventiible; the moderation of taxes and tributes” (xv. 124): 
“ Above all things, good policy is to be used that the treasures 
and moneys in a State be not gathered into few hands. For 
otherwise a State may have a great stock, and yet starve ; and 
money is like muck, not good except it bo spread. This is done 
chiefly by suppressing, or at the least keeping a strict hand 
upon, the devouring trades of usury; engrossing, great pasturages, 
and the like ” (xv. 155). In the last resort, sedition among the 
nobles — ^thc Giants of the antique m 3 rtho]ogy — must be remedied 
by calling in the commonalty, the hundred-handed Briareus 
(xv. 170) ; and, for the immediate suppression of slight disturb- 
ances, the prince is always to have at hand some great person of 
militaiy valour (xv. 230). 

It will be seen that in this internal “ balance ” Bacon regards 
his political eomo9 mainly from the point of view of the 
Frimum Mobile, or King. It appears to have been bis genuine 
conviction that danger was to be apprehended from ^ the inclina- 
tion of the times to popularity/’ i,«. popular government. This 
phrase occurs in the private note-book called the CtmmentariuB 
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SolutvSy in which he also notes a disposition to "popular estates 
creeping on the groxind*’ in many countries. With the 
advantage of experience many will now pronounce Bacon to 
have been wrong in setting himself against a beneficial or 
irresistible tendency : but in those da 3 r 8 , when Government by 
Parliament in its present shape was an untried experiment, it 
is easily conceivable that even an able statesman might regard 
with dread the prospect of on administration conducted by a 
mass of incoherent and untrained legislators. Bacon appears at 
all events to have been sincere in bis desire to subordinate all 
classes and interests in the State to the royal Primum Mobile ; 
and this feeling, in days when the boundary line between the 
Prerogative and popular rights was not well defined, may perhaps 
in part explain the strong language in which he impresses the 
need of deference oven on the part of the judicature to the will 
of the Crown : " Do as the planets do ; move always and be 
caj'ried with the motion of your First Mover, which is your 
Sovereign.’’ Thus he addressed the judges from his place as 
Lord Chancellor,^ and to the same effect he writes in the 
Essays : " Let judges also remember that Salomon’s throne was 
supported by lions on both sides ; let them be lions, but lions 
under the throne, being circumspect they do not check or oppose 
any points of sovereignty ” (Ivi. 136). 

It is not however the theology, nor the morality, nor the 
politics, nor even the fascinating language of the Essays, which 
should constitute their chief claims. They contain, compressed 
into the smallest compass, many of the best sayings of the phi- 
losophic works, based on, and occasionally illustrated by, some of 
the most fundamental axioms of Bacon’s philosophy. But their 
peculiar merit is that they not only imprint on the lumoiy a 
number of thoughts good in themselves, and aboun^g in 
practical use, but also reveal the path hy which the author 
arrived at them and stimulate the reader to follow still further 
on that path of analogy and to reach similar thoughts for him<- 
self. For the basis of the Essays, as of the philosophical work8> 
is this fundamental thought, that in social life, as in non-human 
nature, results can only be attained by knowing causes, and that 
the processes of human nature may often.be not only illustrated, 

1 See sbere, pi 960. 
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bat even esootsined and accomplisbed, by the application of 
certain Axioms common alike to animate and inanimate Nature. 
Thus the Essay on Ambition is based upon the unexpressed 
axiom that “ All things move violently to their place, but easily 
in their place;” the Essay on Fortune has for its basis the 
notion that a combination of many small causes often escapes 
notice; "The way of Fortune is Uke the milken way in the 
sky, which is a meeting, or knot, of small stars, not seen asunder 
hut giving light together. So are there a number of little and 
scarce discerned virtues, or rather faculties and customs, that 
make men fortunate.” Herein consists the peculiar fitness of 
the metaphors so richly strewn throughout the Essays : they are 
often more than illustrations, they are the origins of the thought 
which tlie author presents to us ; and of many of them Bacon 
would probably say, as he says elsewhere of Analogical In- 
stances: “These are not only similitudes, as men of narrow 
observation may conceive them to be ; hot the same footsteps of 
nature treading or printing upon several subjects or mattera” 


§ 62 Bacon as a Wmteb 

Remarking on the difference in style between the earlier and 
later editions of the Ewayt, Lord Mwaulay has been led to the 
conclusion that in the works of Bacon, as in those of Burke, 
terseness in youth gives place to rich copiousness in old age — a 
reversal of the natural order of rhetorical development And 
this opinion has been so generally adopted without question 
that a refutation of it may not be without use. 

I do not believe that Lord Macaulay would have come to 
this conclusion if he bad had before him that complete collec- 
tion of Bacon’s works for which these and later times will 
remain deeply indebted to Hr. Spedding. Bacon's style varied 
almost as much as his handwriting ; but it was influenced more 
by the subject-matter ^an youth or old age. Few men 
have shown equal versatility in adapting their language to the 
sUghtest tirade of circumstance and purpose. His style de- 
pended upon whether he was addressing a king, or a great 
nobleman, or a philosopher, or a friend; whether he was 
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comporing A State paper, pleading in a State trial, magnifyii^ 
the Pr«K^tive, extolling Trutii, diseussing stadiea, exhorting a 
judge, sending a New Year's present, or sounding a trumpet to 
prepare the way for the Kingdom of Man over Nature. It is a 
mistake to suppose that Bacon was never florid till he grew old. 
On the contrary, in the early Dwiee», written during his con- 
nection with Essex, he uses a rich exuberant style and poetic 
rhythm ; but he prefers the rhetorical question of appeal to the 
complex period. On the other hand, in all his formal philo- 
sophical works, even in the Advaneemmt of Learning, published 
as early as 1605, he uses the graver periodic structure, though 
often illustrated with rich metaphor. The Essays, both early 
and late, abound in pithy metaphor, as their natural illustration ; 
but in the later and weightier edition — in which they were 
enlarged not only in number, but also “ in weight so that they 
are indeed a new work” — there is an intentional increase of 
rhetorical ornament and illustration, and, in some of the later 
Essays on more serious subjects, there is somewhat more of the 
periodic structure. But this is caused by the weight of the 
subject, not by weight of years. 

As instances, take first the following specimens of the early 
florid style (a comparison between the servant of Love and the 
servant of Self-love) from the Device of Esse£, 1694-6 : 

" But give ear now to tho comparison of mj master’s condition, and 
acknowledge such a difference as betwixt the melting hailstone ond the 
solid pearl. Indeed it seemeth to depend os the globe of the earth seemeth 
to hang in theair ; bat jet it is firm and stable in itsell It is like a enhe 
or diedbrm, which, toss it or throw it any way, it ever lighteth npon a 
square. . . . His fidle are like the falls of Antaeus ; they renew his strength : 
hie clonds are like the clondsof harvest, which makes the son fenth 
witli greater force ; hia wanes and changes are like the moon, whose ^obe 
is all light towards the son when it is all dark towards the world ; snch is 
the excellency of her natore and of his estate**' 


' * -e^ 

Thou|^ pubhrited twenty years before the last edition the 
Essays, it is no less periodic in stmeture, and hatdly less rich in 
style, than the passage quoted by Lord Macaulay from the 
latter. 
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ia oestainlj' Uial nwiUt of loomtu^ in aapMafing tibo 
ittoonwiieDoea wliich gxow from inaato Ukaa, muck iuforior to the fonnori 
of mlfeving the uooosBitieB which aiim from Datum whidb merit was lively 
*001 fosth by the andeutB in that feigned lelatlon of Orpheus’ theatre ; wh^ 
all beasts and bizds assembled^ and forgetting their several appetites^ some 
of i»ey» some of game, some of quanel, stood all sociably together listening 
unto the airs and acccndsof the harp ; the aound thereof no sooner ceased or 
was drowned by some louder noiBe, but every beast returned to his own 
nature. Wherein is aptly described the condition of men ; who are Mi of 
savage and unreclaimed desires of profit, of lust, of revenge ; which, as lon^ 
as they give ear to precepts^ to laws, to religion sweetly touched with 
eloquence, and persuasion of books, of sermons, of harangues, so long is 
society and peace maintained ; but if these instrnmcnts be silent, or that 
sedition and tumult make them not audible, all things dissolve into anarchy 
and confusion.” 


On the other hand the Sutory of Hmry VJL^ written in 
1621, although it ia for the most part periodic in structure, yet 
by its abruptness and occasional roughness, its colloquial phrases 
and homely metaphor, often reminds us of the earlier Essays ; 


^*So that they were now like sand wiUiout lime ; ill bound together; 
espediilly os many as were Englidi ; who were at a gase, looking 
strange upon one another, not knowing who was foithful to their side, 
but thinking that the king (what with his baits and what with his nets) 
would draw them all unto him that were anything worth. And indeed 
it came to pass that divers came away by the tlirid, sometimes one and 
sometimes another.” 

Or take from the same source * the following humorous 
description (all the more humorous when it is remembered that 
Bacon himself had been both a ** lawyer and a privy councillor **) 
of Henry YII.*b instruments, Empson and Dudley : 


** And ss kings do more easily find instmsuents for their will and humour 
than for their service and honour, he had gotten for his purpose, or beyond 
hii purpose, two instnunentSf Empson and Dudley; whom the people 
esteemed as his horse-leedies and shearers : bold men and careless of fam^ 
and that took toll of thefr master’s grist • • • These two persona, being 
lawyers in science and privy councillors in authority (as the eoimption of 
the best things is the wont) turned kw and justiee into wormwood and 
r^ine.” 


CNiA 
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In aooordance with this adf^tation of rtjle to sulyoct^ we xa$^ 
expect to find a richer wd more rhytiunical etyle in thoeo ecBajs 
which deal with high sahjects such as l^th, Death, Adverdii^, 
Ilhve, Envy, Friendship, and a more blunt and colloquial style in 
those that deal with more commonplace subjects sudias Studies, 
Faction, Discourse, Health, Expense. But the edition of 1597 
included only these latter commonplace subjects. This then 
(independently of the intention to add uvijrA^to the last edition), 
is a sufficient reason why the language and construction in the 
supplementary Essays might naturally be more sententious, 
periodic, and elevated than in the earlier Essa}rs — ^without sup- 
posing that Bacon’s style underwent any great and imusual 
change in his maturity and old age. 

It would seem that Bacon’s habit of collecting choice words 
and phrases, to express his meaning exactly, briefly, or ornately, 
from a very early date the effect of repelling some of his 
hearers ly the interspersion of unusual expressions and meta- 
phors. Fresh from hearing an argument of Mr. Francis Bacon 
in the year 1694 “ in a most famous Chequer Chamber case,” a 
yoxtng lawyer thus records his impressions : 


" Hi* nTgnmmt, contrsrted by the time, seemed a bataille terrie, as hard 
to be discovered as conquered. Tho nniuual words wherewith he bad 
spangled his speech were rather gracious for their propriety than strange for 
Uieir novelty, and like to serve both for occasions to report and means to 
nmember his argument. Certain sentences of his, somewhat obecnie, and 
as it were, presuming upon their capacities, will, I fear, make some of 
them admire rather than commend him.” * 


Conscious of this temptation to he singular and oheeure, 
Bacon would often ask his firiends and secretaries (so lUwl^ 
informs us) “if the meaning were ejqpressed plainly enough, as 
behtg one that accounted words to be but subservient or ministerial 
to mattw;” and in letters to Bishop Andrews and Toly Matthew 
he asks thmn to “.mark whatsoever shall not seem current 
4n the s^le" and to correct “such winds and phrases as” they 
“ cannot like.** On one occation (as early as 1610) the King is 
said to have manifested his disUke finr Sir IVimcis Bao6n'’8 


* ^teddlng^ L SSS. 
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^ cortmvagaiili style ^ ^ by requestixig some one else to fepresent 
misre soberly the wishes of the House of Commons, It would 
therefore be mem in accordance with fact to call attention to 
this singularity of language, largeness of vocabulaiy, and ridt* 
ness of illustrations, as distinguishing Bacon’s style to some 
extent in every period^ and especudly in hie early period^ than to 
lay stress upon any imoginazy development of the bold early 
style into a florid late one. ' 

But the loading peculiarity of Bacon's literary style is its 
eympatheUe nature ; that is to say, its versatile adaptation to 
eveiy slightest variation of subject or aspect of a subject. As 
Lord Chancellor, he can bo florid and discursive upon the 
King’s I*rerogative, but homely and forcible on ordinary legal 
business. ** 1 do not mean to make it a horse-race who shall be 
first at Westminster Hall,” and again, “ By the grace of God I 
will make injunctions a hard pillow to sleep on.” Even in 
later additions to the earlier Essays — though for the most part 
purposely weighty ” and periodical in structure— yet, when the 
subject needs it, we find the old terse metaphor characteristic of 
the earliest edition : “ The rebellions of the belly are tho worst ; ” * 

Money is like muck, not gocnl except it be spread ; ” • ” But then 
it must be a prudent king, such as is able to grind with a hand- 
mill ; ” ^ Distilled books are like common distilled waters, 
flashy things.” * 

If therefore any difference could be exhibited in detail 
between Bacon’s later and earlier styles it would probably be 
found to be this, that the later works are more free from uiwommon 
words and phrases and are more mirrent in the style.** He seems 
gradually to have succeeded, with tho aid of friendly critics, in 
shaking off his early tendency to ** sptuigle his qieech ” with 
fit and terse but unusual expressions. But that ho felt auy 
pride in, or even set just value on, his unique mastery of 
the English language there is scarcely auy indication. Of his 
Latin he was proud ; "They tell me,” he writes (February 1610) 

^ * See abore, p. SOI. *nie word *'«xtraTB|Wnt’* may possibly refer to Uto 
tboa^t as well as to tba language but those who bare nid Baoon’a utteiaiieaa 
in the Hcmae of Commona will find that, wheiever the King is menUoned, an 
**estmeiiganoa** of langoage aooompaniea ** extravagance'* of thought. 

* xv. S7« * IM. 70. * Jhfd7lv» fifi« 

* ISkU iv. SO, a paange added in the later edition. 
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oomplaoentiy to jfnend Toby Hattbew. tty Ijatiii io 
tumod into silver and beoome canrent.’^ His friend was then in 
Spain, dose to the terrible Inquiaitiim ; but Bacon thinks ev:en 
the Inquisition would pass his Latin : " Had you been here, you 
^ould have been my Inquisitor before it came forth: but 1 
think the greatest Inquisitor in Spain will allow it."*^ We 'may 
search all Bacon’s writings through before we shall iSnd asentence 
like this to show that he took an equal pride in his 
Yet others of his day, and those good judges, were aware that 
he was a master of English style. Sir Widter Raleigh pronounced 
him eminent both as a speaker and as a writer; and here is the 
judgment passed by Ben Jonson on Domintts Verulamius, as a 
speaker, after his death : 

Hia language (when he could apare a jest*) was nobly cenacrioua No 
man ever spake more neatly, morepressly, more weightily ; or suffered less 
emptiness, less idleness, in what he uttered. No member of his apeedi but 
consisted of his own graces.* His hearers could not cough or look aside 
from him without loss. He commanded where he spoke and had his 
judges angry and pleased at hia devotion. No man bad their affections 
more in his power. The fear of every man that heard him was, lest he 
should make an cnd.^* * 

The same critic, in a review of the great English writers from 
the earliest ages, awards the palm to Bacon : 

** Cicero is said to have been the only wit that the people of Borne body 
equalled to their empire. We have had many, and in their several ages, 
.... Sir Philip Sidney and Mr. Hooker (in different matter) grew great 
masters of wit and language, and ’ in whom all vigour of inventioh and 
strength of judgment met The Earl of Essex, nd)1e and hi^ ; and Sir 

* It is poitible that Bacon’s pride in his Latin may have been Inarjiisd not 

only by his oomnamtive nnfiimilisrity with that language bnt else ^ a Ifttie 
eeatemporary critidam, net always quite so fbvoitiaole: oome eiFen now,” 

•sys ChaaberUin, December ISm, ie08, feeding a abort disooane el 

Onein Elittbelh*s life, written in Latin by Sir Ffinds Bacon. If yen have hot 
•eener beard of it, it ia worth yoor inquiiy ; and yet metbiidm he doth loi^rtciw* 
ewe towards the end, and faUs i^om bk fliiripitoh ; n$Uker dan Iwarami ikad 
bit X»lhi wtBI oMt liri w <oiiek’-->(Slped^ 

* This l^Bta atttii it Barn's defeetn Oompiue wbat the miBrihl YelierbBt 

ttpoETlato fiaeonhimitf (seeabove^ p. ^8)i is too oenunon In eviety OHOi’ie 

mouth ht Oonrt that your greatoom mil be abated ; and, os yenr amoiM Mb ftssn 
atonHor IseriM^ ndkatt tMnULio yon.” 

* That is, I somaM, **eafilb part of his speoeb bad a graoe of Ha own.*' , 

« Ben Jonson'eW^ric^ ed. Cufferd, p. 74^. 
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WaUtr Baltic aot ta be eontomiMd ^ther for jodgmont or atylo. Sir 
Bnuy SsrOoi fjffcurt, and tralx lattered ; Sir Sdvia Saadya, ascalleat in 
bodi : land Kgarbm, tbe C9umcaUor, « gmr« and groat oratnrt and boat 
vben bo waa imuTolml. But hia loamod and aUa (tbongb nnfortanalo) 
aaeoeaaor ia ho who hath ftllod np all nnmbora,* and p^omiod that, in oar 
tongao^ which may bo eompamd or proferred eithor toinaoIoDt Qfoooo, or to 
hangh^ Bone. In abort, within hia view and about hia timo, were all the 
wita bom that could honour a language w help atudy. Now thinga dafly 
fall; wita grow downward, and oloqnonco growa backward ; aotbathemBy 
be named and atand as the mark and of our language.” * 

But of all this, hia peculiar greatness, Bacon wot^ld seem to 
have known little or nothing ; and perhaps for this very reason 
he. gained the palm of style the more easily because he was 
indifferent to it, and hardly conscious of his claim to it. In his 
estimation, literary style was a snare quite as often as a help. 
In " civil occasions, of conference, counsel, persuasion, discourse,” 
or the like, “ a sensible and plaoaible elocution may be of use ; 
but surely to the severe inquisition of truth, and the deep 
progress into philosophy it is some hindrance." * It 

“Ihe fimt diatamper of learning, when men study words and not matter ; 
whereof though I have repreaented an example of late times, yet it hath 
been and will be, seewuhem et nunfus «t mimtu, in all time. . . . U seems to 
me that I*ygmaliain’s frensy is a good emblem or portraiture of this vanity ; 
for words are but the images of matter ; and, except they have life of 
reason and invention, to fall in love with them is all one as to fall in love 
with a pieture.” * 

Another reason for Bacon's indiffmrdhcc to English style was 
that he wrote for posterity and disbelieved in the permanence of 
the language of Spenser and Shakespeare. He rested his fiune 
tqwn his Latin writings. For the sake of making his philosophy 
general^ inhdligiUe in his own times to the learned in aU 
oountrieSk we could not have been surmised if he had desired to 
have his words translated into the language of the learned ; hut 
it was not oi his own timss that he was linking; but of ftaturs 
i^es. As he grew older he appears to have bear more and more 
impressed with the hopdessness ot any expectations of lasting 

* A latlBicm, UMoaiag “baa attatud Mrfectkm." 

* Smioiiaoa’a Wwki^ ad. Offiird. a. 749*. 

* . 1 dwm i vw i f y Aa snif a y , Book Civ. 8. 


* im. 
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fame or uaefulness ba8e4 upon English books. Ab early as 1607 
he desired to have the Admncment of Learning translated into 
Latin ; hut this was for his contemporaries rx foreign parts — "the 
privateness of the language wherein it is written, excluding so 
many readers ” at least, there is no mention of postoity. 
But after his downfall — when age, and infirmities, and poverty 
pressed on him, and he stretched forth a more eager expectation 
to those "future ages*’ to which he bequeathed his name and 
reputation — he repeatedly avows his belief that English books wiU 
not last. When he sends the Latin translation of the Advance- 
ment qf Learning to the Prince, he says (1623) : " It is a book, 
I think, will live, and he a citizen of the world, as English hooks 
are not ; ” ’ in his dedication of the last edition of the Essays 
to Buckingham (1625) he conceives that the Latin Volume of 
them {being in the universal languagd) may last as long as books 
shall last ; " and in a letter to his intimate friend, Toby Matthew 
(1623), he more plainly avows both his regard for the opinion of 
"posterity” and his belief that posterity would not preserve 
works written in the " modem languages : ” 


" My labours are now most set to have those works which 1 had formerly 
published — os that of Advancement of lioaming, that of Henry VII., that 
of tlie Essays (being retractate and mode more perfect) well translated into 
Latin by the help of some good pens which forsake me not For these 
modem lanyuages will at tme time or other ploy tlw bank-rowtes^ with hooks; 
and sinee I have lost much time with this age, I would be glad^ as* God shall 
give me leave^ to recover it with posterity/ 

It is very strange, and not a little sad, to think that, owing 
to this deeply-rooted distrust in the destiny of his native 
language, Bacon threw away (so far as we can see) muc%of the 
small portion of his life devoted to philosophy and litersetoi^ 
The veiy means that he took to insure fiune have tended to 
deprive him of it. Who, except a scholar or two at the Uni- 
versitiesb now reads, in the Latin, the Anfmentu, or the 
Jfmm Oryetmm, or the Seqtie^tia VOenm, <a that ^dc which 
was to **last as long as books shall last,” the Latin tianriation 

' Speddinib Id. $01. * vit 430. < i.s. ^'twikiiipta.** 

< 8o Mr. Spedding's test*: periupi **as**masas **so te ss." Isson Ghmk 
raids '* if iiikcad w 
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of the Jbtuytl For ihe vast Ei^luliHipMking noe th* 
twratieih oBitoiy, amid tbe inaeaaing preaaore of the daima 
of Bngliah authon, it aeoma probable tl^ the Latin woiiu bn 
which Lord Bacon reated hia. fame with foture agea, will be 
little better than waate paper. It will be the deapiaed Admaw 
mewt qf Learning and the Engltah Buayt that will auatun hia 
reputation aa a maater of woi-da aa long aa tbe EngUah language 
shall last And the aame disappointment of bis expectations 
has befallen hia Science. All that Bacon thought best in it 
is now unanimously rejected as worthless for present uaea ; and 
some have even domed that it was ever worth anything for use 
in tbe past. Hence it has come to pass that the man who, 
more than any other, protested against “ Pygmalion’s irem^ ** 
of devotion to words, himself owes in great measure that ex- 
istence which he coveted in the minds of posterity to his literaiy 
style. Posterity has taken the philosopher at hia word and 
pronounced that he spoke the truth when, in mock-modesty, he 
declared that he himself was but “ the trumpeter to call tbe 
wits together.” 

Tet while a general acquiescence must be given to thiS'' 
verdict, it most not bo adopted without discrimination. If 
Bacon is now no more to us than a Master of words, it must '< 
be at least admitted that Bacon’s words are not as other 
men’a It is not “ tbe choiceness of the phrase, and the round 
and clean composition of the sentence, and the sweet falling of 
the clauses, and the varying and illustration of his works 
with tropes and figures," that constitute hia claim to a literary 
immortality : it is that hia words — to use his own expression- 
are ** male," by whidi hb meant not impotently ornamental, but 
generative of such thoughts as are potent to produce action. 
Aa hmg as infirm human nature remains what it is, few English- 
men will fiul to learn something about their infirmities firom the 
JBteeqft, and to rise from their pemsal with a quickened contempt 
tor an otgeedess existence, and for those who, having an otgect, 
do not go straight towards it. Progress as the Sciences may, 
it is difficult to believe that the Advanoment qif Zeaming 
can ever become quite antiquated ot superfluous ; as long at 
least as it is not supetflumu to inspire mankind vrith a em- 
fideni, patient^ and enthuriastie faith that there is aa order 
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and oomtpondenoe in the whole TTnivene of Leandag ; 
one Law ndes all the iHwnnoee of animate and inanimate 
Nature ; that it ia the will of Qod that IBa dtUdren riuA 
approach more eloeely to Him aearehing oat Hia ways in 
heaven and earth and in the human heart ; that no imaginaiy 
flaming 8w<»d of divine jealousy need deter the student from 
drawing near to this Paradise of Knowledge ; and that no KUars 
of Hercules, with their antiquated «« pftcs iMra, need now be 
supposed to bar the voyage of the explorer who is bent on 
steering out from inland seas into the untraversed ocean. And 
in this sense the English wwks of Bacon may still be regarded 
as a Pa/rtut MateiUnt Tempori*, a veritable Male Birth of Time, 
bearing the inscription Plu$ vUra, " There is more beyond,” and 
justifying that pr^ction of the Prophet which the auth<n of 
the ImtaunUio Magna proudly placed upon his title-page, MnUi 
perttvntQmnt et mtgtHtvr Srientia.^ 

‘ inntel, zii. 4 
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§ G3 Professor Fowler’s Defence of Bacom’h Morality 

There have not been wanting modem defenders of Bacon’s 
morality who are unwilling that lie should ho called in any sense 
a pupil of Macliiavelli. “Nothing,” says one of these,* '’can 
well be more remote either from what is ordinarily understood 
by Maohiavellism, or from some of the actual utterances of 
Machiavelli himself, when taken in their literal sense, tfian src^ 
passages as the following, expressing, as I beliere, BacetHls 
genuine sentiments : * I take Goodness in this sense, Mie afiect* 
ing of the weal of men, which is that the Oreciaflft,«lkli‘‘Philaa*)i 
thropia. This of all virtues and dignities of the mind is the ’ 
greatest, being the character of the Deity ; and without it man 
is a busy, mischievous, wretched thing; no better than a kind of 
vermin. See.’ ' Wisdom for a man’s self is, in many branches 
thereof a depraved thing. It is the .wisdom of rats, that will 
be sure to leave a bouse somewhat before it falls.’ ” And the 
same advocate defends Bacon for teaching the Art of Seif* 
advancement, on the ground that a moralist is justified in giving 
" rules for bettering one’s own fortune, provided, at least, that 
tuck ruta art not likelif to interfere with the general wdfare.” 

Such a defence does not meet the case. It is not by 
showily that Baomi theortHeaUg admires goodness that we 
can disprove the feet that he was influmiced fay MaddiMreUi. 
Machtavelli himself is as feank as his pupil in recognising 
theoretieattg the badness of the Evil Arts which he lystematises. 

' Voismp S9S. 

Sf IVoAMwrFowkr, Kvaett Stem, p. 41. 
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** Theae ways,'* says the teacher, " are oniel and ooidxazy, net only 
to civil, but to Christian, and, indeed, human conversation ; for 
which reason they are to be rejected by everybody ; for certain^ 
*1is better to remain a jurivate person than to make oneself king 
by the calamity and destruction of one’s people. Nevertheless, 
he who neglects to take the first good way, if he would preserve 
himself, must make use of the bad.” 

It is not, therefore, by quoting theoretical condemnations of 
selfishness, or praises of truthfulness, that an advocate can hope' 
to justify the morality of the Satays. The justification most be 
effected, if at all, by showing that Bacon does not '* give roles 
for bettering one’s fortunes ” without *' providing that suck rules 
Moll ruA interfere with the general welfare." But this cannot be 
shown. Against the enthusiastic eulogy of Goodness above 
quoted, we are forced to set the caution — true enough, but 
suspicious in a treatise great part of which is taken op with 
precepts concerning the art of “ bettering one’s fortunes” — ^that 
" extreme lovers of their country or masters were never fortu- 
nate, neither can they be.” ^ Against the statement that “clear 
and round dealing is the honour of man’s nature,” we must 
place the admissions that, " No man can be secret except he 
give himself a litde scope of dissimulation,” * and that " the 
best composition and temperature is to have openness in fame 
and (^iition, secrecy in habit, dissimulation in seasonable use, 
and a power to feign if there be no remedy.” * As for politiciaaa, 
tortuosity and deceit are considered by Bacon almost matters of 
necessity in them : “ Such (envious) dispositions are the very 
errors of human nature, and yet they are the fittest timber to 
make great Politiques of, like to knee-timber, that is good fiir 
ships that are ordained to be tossed, but not for buildinaj^ouses 
that shall stand firm.” * It is true that he dislikes and^reads 
the predominance of cunning : “ Nothing,” he says, “ doth mote 
hurt in a State than that cunning men pass for wise.” * But in 
hia JkM^ on Tmth he is obliged to admit diat “ mixtnre of 
falsehood is like alloy in coin of gold and silver, which may 
make the metal work the better,” diough the' met^ is debased 

1 Emm ALVL * i»ai. «L 7S. 

« JM. xUL «8, *'kass4imter * is »8nakad tiailwr.'' 

t MU. adL »•. 
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1]f And in practice we have found thaA Bacon cmtatdeied 
this alloy not unfreqaentJy necessaiy. 

Again, we liave seen that one part of Bacon’s Art of Self- 
adyancement— or, as he called it, the Architectpre of Fortune- 
consisted in " morigeration,*' that is, in acoommodating oneself 
to the ways of great men ; another consisted in Ostentation, w 
showing off one’s abilities to the best advantage ; and one of 
the precepts of this art is that " Honour that is gained and 
broken upon another hath the quickest reflection, like diamonds 
cut with facets ; and tiierefore let a man contend to excel any 
competitors of his honour in out-shooting them, if be can, in 
their own bow.” * Those who defend these and other similar 
precepts as " not likely to interfere with the general welfare ” 
can hardly have realised what their author meant by them, and 
must be referred to his own interpretation of them in the Com- 
metUariua Soluius. There we found Bacon making notes with 
the view of putting these precepts in practice ; deliberately i»w- 
paring to co^orm himself to Salisbu^’s humours and to support 
Salisbury’s propositions, whether right or wrong, at the Council 
Board ; seeking opportunities fur attending the King at meals« 
and for engaging great persons in conversation in public places,, 
thereby to increase his own reputation ; trying to show one great 
Lord how far he (Bacon) is superior to the present Attomey- 
Oenend, and another great Lord what reverence he would receive 
from him (Bacon) if he were Lord Chancellor; elaborating 
compliments and messi^osof condolence and little arrangements 
to induce lesser persons to remember him in their wills ; and 
systematically noting down a rival’s weakness and shortcomings, 
in order that he may drop out casual epigrams holding them up 
to ridicule, so as to prepare the way for ousting him from his 
oflice in order that he himself might step into the vacant place. 
All this is very small and mean and far bdow the level of the 
villainy of the Evil Arts of Ifachiavelli ; but it does not cease to 
be bad merely because it is not colossal ; it does not cease to 
be hollow, false, demoraliziog, fatal to all purity and nobility in 
social life, because it is — ^trarii com pels os to say it even of so great 
a genius— marvelloudy and porteutoualy contemptible. Soiefy 

tu. 
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Bocl) a doctrine of the Andutectore of Foituiie, to be bailt n|» 
upon petty untruthfalnees and petty ostentation, cannot be 
sheltered — in the face of snch plain {Hractical fllnstratums of its 
tenden<7, afforded os by the author himself — undor the quiet 
assumption that “such rules are not liMjf to intetfen wi/ik 
the general welfare.” 

’ The author of Dmiel Dertmda appears to me to liave had Frande Baoon in 
)i«T mind when she wrote the following defence of diasimulatioii and Deronda'a 
retort. ** There's a bod style of humbug, but there's also a good s^le, one that 
oils the wheels and makes progress poasibie .... It's no use hadng an Order of 
(Council against popular shallowness. There is no action possible without a little 
acting." 

** One may be obliged to give way to an occasional neoessity," said Deronda. 
" Rut it is one thing to say, * In this particular case 1 sm foro^ to pnt on this 
fitolscap and grin/ and another to buy a pocket foolscap and practise myaetf in 
gritinina . • • . If 1 were to set up for a pnblic man, I mii^it mistake my own 
Buoceiis for public ezi^ieiicy." 

A few further on she snoaks of snch systemstio disdmnlatlon as being 

destmotive m " that openness which is the sweet fresh air of our moral lilb." 
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SUMMARY OF THAT PART OF THE “ ABYANOBBIENT 
OF LEARNING" WHICH TREATS OP PHILOSOPHY 

§ 64 The ' Abvaecbuent of LsAJUitNa : " Natural 
Philosophy 

In pp. 353'A above, the reader will find a brief ataiejipBnt of 
the scheme of the whole of the AdvaneemeifU of Leamiiiff, with 
.its triple division of human learning into History. Poesy, and 
Philosophy; and a summary was given of the few sections 
devoted to History and Poesy. We proceed now to summarizo 
that part which treats of Philosophy. 

The truths of Neural Philosophy have been safd to Lie hid m mines : 
but art, or Vulcan, is also a great discoven^r of natural truths ; and, owing 
to the importance of experiment and practice in the study of Nature, wo 
must discuss sejNirately the mine and the furnace, the pioneer and the 
smith, the inquisition of causes and the production of efiects, or in other 
woidfl, Natural Science and Natural Prudence, (Adv^ 11. vil 1 ; 

IIL iii.) 

First then for Natural Science or Theory^ This is usually divided intfY 
Physic, Metaphysic, and Bfathematic ; but we sliall place Mathematic under 
the bead of Metaphysic, using the word Metaphysic not in its ordinaiy 
■ense of " supemaiunil,** * nor os identical with Prima Fbilosophia (which 
is the parent of all acicncea) but as the higher portion of Natu^ Science. 
Physic wUi contemplate that which is inherent in matter and therefore 
tnuMituiy ; Metaphysic, that which is abstracted and fixed. Physic will 
hsadle that which supposes in nature only a being and moving ; Meta- 
physic, that which supposes further in nature a reason, understandutg, and 
plan ; Physic will eedt material and efficieiit causci, Metaphyeic, formal 
and final causes.* 

« See MaOeth, I 4» 30. 

* ** Final sad fomal osuses** eke (Piefessor Fowler, Ftmei$ Batumi p. 70) ** the 
ulthimts purposes which fhiugi suhserve, and that tnnemioat ooniKittttloii jpv 
aasente Ihnn which the other propertiea of an object or quality are datived*** 
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To take an example, Physic will be content with noting that flie is 
the caaae of induration in clay, and of “colliquation ” in wax ; hnt JCetcU 
physic, not content with noting causes that produce vaiying efibcti^ will 
ascend to the fixed causes, or laws of nature, which produce mduiation in 
the one case and enUiquation In the other. Physic and Metaphysic are^ 
both hosed uprm Natural History ; OQd the three fcmi a kind of pyramid in 
which Natural History is the lowest layer, describing the variety of things ; 
next comes Physic, describing the causes, but variable or respective causes ; 
liigher still comes Metaphysic, describing tbe'fixed or constant causca As for 
tho vertical point, the summary law of nature o/ms quinl operatur Deu9 a 
prineipio lutque ad finem^ wo know not whether man’s inquiry can attain to it 
These three stages of knowlerlge are to the impious no better tliau three steps 
upward to rebellion — Pelion on Ossa, and on Ossa Olympus ; but to the pious 
they are os a Trisagion, Holy, Holy, Holy, to tlie Glory of God. 

As to Physic, it is not deficient, though possibly inaccurate.' As to 
Metapbysis^ considered as tho inveHtigation of h)niial causes (the form being 
rifis silcrfaf, that which determines a thing to be wbat it is), it is 
deficisiA For thiiiigli Plato descrietl that Forms a*erc the true object of 
knoa*lo<lgQ, he fell iitto the error of suppr>siDg that Forms are absolutely 
abstracted fnim inatWr instead of being confined and determined by 
matter ; and so his opinion proved bamm. Others have given up the 
search after Forms as hopeless. But they have been led into this 
despair by the fruitless search after the Forms of substances, such us the 
Form of a lion, an oak, of gold. This search is no leas nscless and absurd 
than tlm attempt to seek in gross the Forma of those sounds which make 
whole mords, which hy'^^mposition and transposition of letters are infinite in 
nuiiiher. But how milch easier to inquire the Fonns of those sounds which 
make simple /otters, and hence to infer the Fonns of wr>rd9 ! In the same way 
it is a comparatively simple task to inquire the Forms of sense, of voluntary 
motion, of vegetation, of colours, of gravity and l«rity,of density, of tenuity, of 
heat, of cold, and all other natures and qualities. These (like an alphabet) 
are not many, and from these all created things derive their essences (upheld 
by matter) ; and to investigate these Forma is the task of Metaphysic. 

Not that Physic does not deal with these qualities. But how 1 Only aa 
regards the efficient and variable causes. For example, Physic asserts that 
the cause of whiteness in snow and frost is the subtle intermixtm of air 
and water. But this is not the F<*rm ; it is only the Efficient Cmm which 
is ever but the vehicle of the Formal Cause. But if the inquiry be made in 
Metaphyfdc,ihe answer is something of this aort, that two traaspaicnt bodies 
intermixed, with Iheir optical portions arranged in a simple and regular 
mder, consdiute whiteness.* 

' For Bacon*! eonfideaee (snhaequently shaken) in the rimplici^ of the invesli- 
gatioos of Forsw see pp. SSfi, and 361. 

* For Fonas, see note on p.8S4. above. 

. * This is an addition onlv found in the /Is dHffmmUU, As to the Inverttgatioa 
St ** whiteness,** M FaIwkhs Tarmintu, p. 350, above. 
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Tt» mfB of Phyde m ever nerrowend resteiaed ; for pHyelcal eaiUMt 
only gl^ ligAt to new invention in maieria ; but wbosoever knows n 
Form knows the possibility of supedndudng the nature of that Form upon 
any variety of matter ; and his path is like that deseribedy though in a more 
divine sense^ by Solomon, ^ When thou goest, thy steps shall not be 
straitened ; and when thou runnest, thou shall not sturnMe.'^ 

The Moond task of Metaphysic, namely, the inquiry of Final Causes 
(that is, the objects for the sake of which an agent, whether qonscioudy or 
not, has been performing an a<‘rion) has been not so much neglected as mis** 
pla^ ; for it has been tTansferred from Metapbysie to Physic. Here it 
has proved an eicuse for sluggishness, so that the atomic philosophy of 
Democritus (who did not suppose a Mind in the frame of things, and, 
therefore, neglecie^l Final Causes) has proved more fruitful in physical 
science than the philosophy of Plato or Aristotle, who iutnMluc^ Final 
Causes, the former os a part of theology, the latter os a part of logic. But 
in its right place, that is in Metaphvsic, this inquiry into Causes is 
good ; end there is no repugnance between Fonnul and npivOiUMa. 

. For examplo, to .ay, in Physic, that the cau«e of tJie hairs in {haj|NlSdi u 
to protect the sight, is misplaced and prejudicial to inquiry, but there is 
no repugnance between that Final Cause and the cause tliat pilosity is 
incident to on Aces of moist urii.*' For two causes can be true ami com- 
patible, one declaring on intention, the other a consequence only ; and 
the wisdom of Qod is more admirable when Nature intendeth one thing 
and Providence draweth forth another. > 

In Mathematics thercf is n<i deAcience ; buttbhUludyof pure Mathematics 
is not sufficiently recogniz^Hl as a remedy for dull, and semsuous 

understandings ; and, as nature is further disclosed, there cannot fail to 
bo more kinds of mixed Mathematics. (Adv, II. vii. 1, vlii. 2 ; Avgm* 
HI. iii. — iv.) 

PoMing from the Mine to the Furnace, i.e. from Natural Sclenre to Natural 
Prudence, we divide it into three parts, experimental, philosophical, and 
magical,” corresponding to the three divisions in Natural Philosophy, viz., 
History, Physic, Metaphysic.' Not muirh cad be effecU^l by the Arst two of 
these ; and the third is altogether deficient. For the present bcM>ks ot 
monstrous Magic are to the future books of genuine and Metaphysical 
Magic what the story of King Arthur is to CiesaFs Commentaries — ^ihe latter 
being both more wonderful as well as more true. 

In the present Magic it is not the ends, but the means, that are absurd. 
By studying weight, colour, fragility, volatility, we may superinduce these 
qualities upon any metal, and produce the alchemist’s first object — gold ; by 
studying arefactions, assimilation of nourishment, the increase and clearing 
of the ^irits, the depredations mode by the spirits on the humours and solid 
parts ; by Investigating diets, batbingo, anointingfi, and the like, we may 


^ In the Latin tnnslatioii tile merriy emphie and manual praetics whleh he 
hers falls experimeittal, is rslegated to Natural History and banished from 
Phlkisoi^y* 
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attain their second objeet^prolongation of life. To develop th# true 
liogif ire must moke a Kalendar of invention^ noting also thiags^eeiped 
impossible or not yet invented, and also approximations to inyentio^iand 
we must also be careful to value inventions, not in proportion to theb 
immcMliate uiie, but for the light they throw on the fhrther discovery 
of causea 

TlniH far concerning Natural Philosophy, wherein, if any readers con- 
tradict, the Author will not contend. If it be truth, the voice of Nature 
will consent 

“ And as Alexander Boigia was wont to say of tlie expedition of the 
French for Naples, that they came with chalk in their hands to mark up 
their lodgings and not with weapons to fight ; so 1 like better that entry of 
truth which comoth j>eiic<^iibly with chalk to mark up those minds which are 
capable to lodge and hafbour it, than that which cometli with pugnacity 
and contention.** 

It will be well, however, to odd a Kalendar of doubts or problems, and 
of popular soTors in particular matters ; and also an account of differences of 
opioiki touching the principles of nature. (Adr, II. viii. 3—6 ; Augnu . 
lit. V, — ad fin .) 


§ 65 Tub '‘Advancement op Learning. ” Homan Philosophy ; 
Man “Seoreoate": the Understanding 

The third sub^viaion of Philosophy, it will be remembered, 
was Human Philosophy. This includes^ first the knowledge 
of the connection and mutual influence of body and mind; 
secondly, knowledge concerning the body; thirdly, knowledge 
concerning the mind. 

Again, Human Philosophy may be either simple or parti- 
cular, considering man 9egrtgate\ or else conjugate and civil, 
considering man cofigreffate and in society. 


The knowleilge of ** human nature entire,*’ that is^ of the conneetion 
betiveen body and mind, has been attempted, bnt with doubtful socoeaSb 
( Adv . IL ix. ; Aagm. IV. i.) As to the knowledge of the body, medical 
science has been more pnffessed than laboured, and there is a defidexm in 
the registration of eases and in the ** inquiry which is made by anatomy ;** 
whoreia, althou^ men might not ^ utilised, the needful results mighl be 
obtained from the dissection of beasts alive.* Cosmetic and adJetio are 
deficient, but Uie deficiencies wre not worth supplying. {Adr. IL x. 1*^13 ; 

. * Bacxmi « |»4ntion m the autirivlsectiofn oontroversy is here cleaily defined. 
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Amittk, IV. ii) The investigation into the human mind may inquire the 
natum of die soul or inind^ or the facultiee thereof 

The soul, being inspired immediately from Ck)d 9 and not extracted out of 
the maw of heaven and earth, is therefore not a snbjeet for philosophy, but 
to be inquired of by religion. As for divination and fascination— the two 
appendices to this part of the knowledge concerning the soul — they are 
deficient, not in mass, but because of the undetected mixture of verity and 
vanity. {Adv, II. xi 1—3 ; Augnk. IV. iii , — ad yin.) 

As to the faculties of the mind, since we described three above, the 
Memoiy, the Imagination, and the Reason, it might be supposed that the 
knowledge of the mental faculties would deal with these three. But we 
were then speaking of the parts of learning produced by the several posts 
of the mind ; now we are speaking of the sciences which handle the parts 
of the mind, and for this purpose we shall divide the subject into two 
parts, the one being the Understanding and Reason, the other, the^Will, 
Appetite, and AfTectlon. For wliereaa the Reason produces ** position or 
decree,*’ and the Will produces action or execution, the Iiiiagination^|||^vef 
in both pn>vinces. For Sense delivers its images to the Imagination before 
Reason can judge of them, and Reason delivers its judgments to Imagination 
before the Will can execute them. It is true that the Imagination is not 
always servant but sometimes dominant^ for example, in matters of faith and 
Religion : ** Nevertheless, because 1 find not any science that doth properly 
or fitly pertain to the Imagination, 1 see no cause to alter my former 
division.” The knowledge of the Reason is the art of arts ; for os the hand 
is the Instrument of Instruments, so is the mind theibxin of Forms ; and 
the intellectual arts are four— (1) invention, (8) judgmmtp (3)rateR(ton or 
memcnf, and (4) tradition, {Adv, IL xiL 1 — 3 ; Augm, V. 1.) 

(1) As for mrctibon of arts and sciences, all confess that at present it has 
no existenc^^ The beasts, which were gods to the Egyptians, have been as 
reasonable inventors as men. The ordinary Induction, concluding upon 
enumeration of porticolan without instance contradictory, Is a mere 
conjecture, which may be overthrown by some new instance ; as if Samuel 
had rested upon those sons of Jesse which were brought before him, and 
failed of David, who was in the field. It is not possible from mere par« 
taenhura to rise at once to the principles of sciences. Even if the principles 
could be in some cases rightly ascertained, yet it is impossible by syllogisms 
to deduce middle propositions > from them in natural philosophy. For the 
syllogism consists of propositions, imd propositions consist of wofd% and 
words sie often only the current tokens of popular unscientific notions, 
having nothing in reality eorrespondiiig to them ; so that no amount of 


> Tliat is, general propositioiis about eoneretee, distingttislisd from an abdraet 
ptopaMoa sudh as *^thingi that are equal to the sama tidngaie equal to one 
auflSiuir.*' A psrtfeular proporition about oosciutos would be lanksd as iowmt; 
a gMiend proiiMtion about coneietos as ndddU; and on abstract psopoaitloa aa 
h^iest fiss tiia second paiigraf h ei the •oinmaiy of tU JMimeaih, above, 
p. 353, sad the fburth psragni" w CogUaia, p. 332* 
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argument tm ev^r correct the initial error or deduce a true conclnaloti. 
Not that the Benaos are in fault ; bat the intellectual powers are wei^ and 
make false inferences from the reports of the senses. 

This part of invention the Author purposes in a future treatise to 
expound in two parts, one termed Experietiiia lAterata^ the other 
Interpretatio Natierae, These terms are explained in the Latin translation, 
which states that there are three ways of advancing, 1st groping in the 
darkness, that is, with unmethodical and casual experiment, 2nd being led 
by a guide's hand, that is, passing from one experiment to another 
{Experientia lAterata)^ 3rd being led by the light itself {Interpretatio 
Naturae,) (Adv. 11. xiii. 1-6 ; Augm. V. ii.) 

As to invention of speech or argument, it is not properly invention, 
but resumption of that which lias been already invented ; and it implies 
two courstiH, preparation {Promptuarie^ and suggestion (Topica), Both 
Cic 43 ro and Demosthenes approve the premeditation of theses, to be 
particularized and utilized os occasion may allow ; and their authority may 
outweigh Aristfitle's ridicule of the Sophists (who, as he says, exhibit shoes 
ready made instead of teaching how to make a shoe) and may warn us 
against changing a rich wardiv)b6 for a pair of shears. Suggestion — which 
directs us to marks that may excite our mind to return and reproduce its 
collected knowledge— is useful for inquiry as well as for invention ; for a 
faculty of wise inquiry is half a knowledge. Topics may be particular as 
as well as general ; and, in every special inquiry, we shall gain by drawing 
forth the subject into questions or places of inquiiy. II. xiii 6-10 ; 

Augm. V. iii.) 

(2) From tnreatmn wo pass to judgment. Tbe judgment of proofs and 
demonstrations may deal with inductive or deductive proof. But in 
Induction the same action of the mind which invents, judges. Therefore, 
for judgment of Induction, the reader is referred to what has been said 
above conoeming the Interpretation of Nature. But in deductive proof the 
case is different ; for the invention of the middle proposition is one thing, 
and judging of the consequence of the ^llogism is another thing, and 
therefore necessitates separate consideration. Tliis art (of judging deductive 
proof) has two ports, a part of Direction, and a part of Caution ; viz. 
Analytic (representing Direction) w-hich frames a true form of ^llogism, 
by deflections from which we may judge erroneous deducMifl; and 
fflenche (representing Caution) which exhibits the more subtle forms of 
sophisms with their refutations. Under the latter head should come the 
great sophism of sophisms, the equivocation or ambiguity of words and 
phrase, especially such as express the common acyuncts of essences; 
m^orify, minority, priority, posterity, identity, diversity, posability, act, 
totality, part, existence, privation and ^e like, 
r But there is a much more profound and important kind of 
into which no inquiiy has been made. These are not extenud but mtuate 
in the mind itaell For the mind of man, not being a dear and equal 
glass, but rather like an enchanteil glass, is full of inhereut mis- 
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representatians.^ For example, ia more aifectod by a few alftrmativea 
than by many natives (an exror which is the root of all superstition}, 
and it supposes in nature a greater uniformity than there really is (an 
error that has perverted astronomy).* Secondly, there are the false 
appearances imposed upon us by our individual nature, imprisoned as we 
are in the caves of our own complexions and customs ; so, Plato intermingled 
liisphilosophy with theology, Aristotle with logic, Proclus with mathematics, 
an^ while the alchemists extracted a phib>so]»1iy from Uie furnace, Gilbert 
made one out of his observations of a load-stone.* Thirdly, there are the 
false appearances inipose<l by words, which are fnuued according to the 
notlona and capacities of the vulgar ; and although we think we govern our 
words, yet oftentimes, as a Tartars bow, they shoot back upon the under- 
standing, and mightily CTitauglc the judgment.^ Lastly, the application of 
different kinds of priMif to different siibjet*.t8 is an important part of 
judgment ; and it is deficient {Ath, 11. xiv. 1-lft ; Augm. V. iv,). Passing 
rapidly over (3) owmoiy, which is noted os “ weakly inquired of,” we come 
to the fourth iiitellecltial art, tratlition; wherein we may discuss the organ, 
the method, and the illiistralion. 

(4) Tlie inquiry inU> one kind of organ, tlie w^ritten signs of language 
(hieroglyphics, &r,),isdefleiont ; the inquiry into words, os Wing “ the foot- 
steps and prints of rea‘<on ” (philology), is rcipt)rtcd not as deficient hut as 
“ very worthy to Ih' redaewl iiiU> a science by ilaelf.” MetluMl should lie of 
two kinds, one, magistral ”} for teaching what is old, the other for pro- 
gression toward what is new . For the latter purpose, knowledge idiould be 
delivered in the same meth(Mi wlierein it was dim^oveml, transplanted as it 
were with the roots. The method of enigmatical tradition, once in credit, 
has been disgraced by the impostures of many vain periMms ; but a far 
better method is that of aphorisms ; which test solidity, point more directly 
to action, and stimulate inquiry. To emb*Kly doctrine in Problems and 
Solutions is ieilious and destructive of unity. Methods should be adapted 
to the subject and to the audience ; and herto'n should be considered the 
manner and limitation of the propositions and* the degree of detail required 
(for what avails Ortelins’ universal map to direct the way between L^don 
and York?)— a subject whereot the inquiry is dedcicni, {Adv. 11. xvL 1 — 
xviL 14 ; Augm. V. v. — ^Vl. ii.) 

The illustraiton of tradition is Ilhetoric, a science excellent and excel- 
lently well laboured, whose object is **to apply Reason to Imagination 
for the better moving of the Will,” or again ^to fill the Imagination 
to second Benson.”* For whereas Reason beholds the future and the 


* Sea pp. 379^80, above, for this meU]diorin eonnectioo with the IdoU, 

* These ere tiie Idols of the Tribe, allhongh the name is not hers mentioned. 
For the Idols, as diacamed in the Abvunt Organum^ eeep, 331, above. 

* Thcie are the Idols of the Cave. F<w an aooonni or tlie depredated Gilbert, 
see above, p. 836. 

* Theae are the Idols of the Forum or Market-place. 

* The De Augmentis has it thus : ^*Hunaa Rhetoricae non aliud est qnam at 
JMiamis dtOamina Phonkaiac applied H commend^^ ad excitaadum a]»petiium et 

H H 2 
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Bum of time, offectioii (t,e. paBsion) beholds mezelj the pTesent; and 
therefore, as the present fills the Imagination more, Reason is oomnionly 
vanquished ; but when Rhetoric makes things future and remote appear aa 
present, then Imagination revolts to the side of Reason, and Reason pea* 
vails. As deficiencies in Rhetoric, there are marked, first, a collection of 
the Colours or Sophisms which disguise good and evil ; secondly, a collec* 
tion of Antithcta, i.e, theses argued pro et contra ready for oratorical appli- 
cations ; thirdly, a collection of Formulo to serve as prefaces, conclusimis, 
digresmoDs, transitions, excusations, Ac. (Adv^ II. zviii. 1-9 ; Augm. 
VI. iii.) 

There remain two appendices, one concerning editions, commentaries, 
and critical apparatus; the other concerning the art of teaching. The 
latter appendix includes the order of subjects taught; the variation of 
easy subjects with diilicult ; the application of different kinds of learning 
to the different natures of pupils ; and the intermission or continuance of 
exercises so as to perpetuate good habits and break off bod ones. (Adv, II, 
xix. 1-3 ; Augm, VI. iv— yfn.) 


§ 66 The^'Advancement of Learning;*' Human Philosophy; 
Man '•Segregate;** the Will 

Having discussed the knowledge that deals with Reason, in 
all its branches, Bacon now proceeds to the knowledge that 
treats of the Will. 

Herein most have been content to set forth patterns of virtue, without 
giving precepts how to confonn one's life to those patterns; probably 
because the subject consists not in novelties nor subtleties but in common 
matters in which men liave despised to be conversant A treatise on the 
Tillage or •• Qcoigics ” of the Mind should treat, first, of the nature of good ; 
secondly, of the rules for confirming man’s will thereunto. 

Concerning the nature of Good men have discoursed well and divided it 
well, according as it refers to mind, body, or es^ate (•.«. circumstances). But 
it riiould be more clearly recognized that all things animate oMpmimate 
have tendencies towards a double nature of Good ; first towardnhe Good 
of the individual, second towards the Good of the whole or class to wbidi 
the individual belongs. Of these two tendencies the latter is the nobler. 

This oonrideration must induce us to award the palm to the active 
over the contemplative life ; it decides for doesates or Zeno, and vixtue, 
against the QrxMmioa or Epicurus, and pleasuijs. Hence we must censure 

volentatem.** And Uie *' of the Imsgfnation is thus explained t "Finis, 

deniqne Rbetorioae Phantasiam mpime&senwrieiiileif «C nmulamtt quae Bationi 
suppetias feiant.*' Hence we see that "applying Reason to the lnii||diietien ** 
meens" adapting ifgnnentseo me to eppeel to the ImegineticHi ; ” and uneginep 
tIon Is to be"ftlled with sneh inagss and obeervetions as may eeaht Beeeen,’* 
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wlio presupposes that felicity must be placed in those things 
which are in our power lest we be liable to fortune and disturbance. 
Hence also we must censure the desire to fly from perturbations rather than 
extixiguuh them, and the tenderness ^ of certain ancient philosophers who 
retired too easUy from civil business in order to avoid indignities and 
perturbations. {Adv, IL xx. ; Aug. VI. i) 

Private Good is either passive or active. The latter is the worthier. 
Passive Good consists in the preservation or perfection of one’s own nature ; 
active Good in imprinting one’s own nature upon otlier things. 

Passing to that Good of men which concerns society, and which we 
will term “ duty," we are to consider it not in its relation to society (which 
subject is reserved for the discussion of man ** congregate ”) but in its eflbct 
on the individual, or man “segregate” ; and ftrst we will treat of the 
fruit, then of the culture necessary to obtain the frnit. The duty of a man, 
asa member of the State, has been well bandied by others ; but the duty 
of a man in his profession, vocation, and place, bos been only indirectly 
set forth by men of different professiuns, who have unduly magnifled 
their several vocations ; wherein, however, must be mentioned with 
special praise Ilia Majesty’s treatise on the duty of a King. 

For the complete discussion of the duties and virtues of professions, we 
should know their vices and impostures ; for it is not possible to join 
serpentine wisdom with columbine innocency except men know all the 
conditions of the serpent We must also treat of domestic and social 
relations in detail, and of the comxmrative importance of different and 
possibly contending duties, {Adv, II. xxL 1>11 ; Augm. VII. ii.) 

After discussing the fruit, i.e. the nature of Good, we come to the culture, 
r.e. the means by which the Will should be conformed thereto. If it be 
said that this culture, or cure of tlie mind, belongs to divinity, it may 
bs replied that divinity has moral philosophy for her handmaid ; and this 
subject has been left uninquired. First, then, like true husbandmen, we 
must ask what depends on us, and what ddcs not In the culture of the 
mind, two things are beyond our control, points of nature and points of 
fortune. Human nature canr^ot he aU^^red, but vinrenda fermdo^ it must 
be conquered by nufftring ; not, however, by a dull suffering, but by a wise 
and industrious suffering, better called “accommodating" or “applying." 

Now as we cannot fit or supply a garment till we hnve taken the measure 
of the body, so we cannot apply culture to the mind till we have set down 
varieties of human nature. For example, we must consider versatility as 
compared with narrowness of mind ; the disposition that conceives and 
executes far*Teacbing plans (or “longanimity") as compared with the 
cantrazy ; the disposition to take pleasure in the g^ of others, or benignity 
as compared with malignity. ,Add to this the impreseions of nature, imposed 
on ihe mind by age, climate, h^lth, beauty, nobility, wealth, prosperity, 
and their opposites ; all of which must be as carefully studied by the 
eultlTator of the mind as varieties of soil hy the agriculturist And as 
hi the body, we must study not only phyriology but also patholcgy, so, in 
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tlie mindi dbeosefl an w«ill aa ordinaiy nafcuie must be known ; whence it 
follows that we must at this point study the affectiona These oo^t to 
have been handled by Aristotle directly in his Ethics, instead of collaterally 
in his Rhetoric ; nor have the Stoics examined this subject in a practical 
way. Blit the poets and historians are the best teachers of this knowledge, 
showing us the complex motions of the affections, and how to set affection 
against affection and to master one by another ; as for example by employing 
fear and hope to bridle the rest. 

Having considered the nature of the field, and the limitations of culture, 
we pass now to culture iJTojMjr, that is, to the work that is within our 
command. Hero we ought to discuss custom, exercise, habit, education, 
example, imitation, emulation, company, friends, praise, reproof, exhortation, 
fame, laws, books, studies. Of these, we can but touch on one or two. 
Aristotle was careless in saying that of those things which consist by nature 
nothing can l»o changed by cusUun ; for it is not true of those things 
wherein nature admits a latitude. The following precepts are useful for 
tlie formation of good habit : (1) Do not begin with too difficult exercises 
(which may discourage), nor with loo easy (which slop pn^gress) ; (2) prac- 
tise when the mind is best (ii^posecl, ik* as to gain rapidity ; and when it is 
worst disposed, so as to make the mind more supple ; (3) bear ever towards 
the contrary extreme of that whereunto we are by nature inclined ; (4) 
since wo all naturally hate constraint, the mind is brought to anything 
better, and with more sweetness and happiness, when that to which you tend 
is not osUmsibly the primary, but a secondary, object. Lastly, as regards 
b«K)k8 and studies, it is obvious that moral philosophy and political philo- 
m»phy are unfit studies for youth ; and as to scholastic morality, there is a 
danger lest it make men too precise, arrogant, and incompatible. Many 
other precepts might be given both os to studies, and the other points, 
company, fame, Jfec., enumerated aliove. But the best kind of culture of 
the mind is based on the fact that the minds of all men are at some times in 
a btate more perfect and at others more depraved ; whence arises the precept 
bi fix and cherish the “ good hours ” of the mind and to obliterate the evil ; 
Uic former object being ocrompliahcd by vows, constant resolutions^ and 
exercises, the latter by some kind of expiation of that which is past, and 
the re-commencement of a new course. But this part seems sacred to 
religion. Wherefora we will conclude with the most compe^ous and 
noble of all methods of culture, that a man propound unto himself honest 
and goodj ends,'and that he be resolute, constant, and trao unto them, so 
that he may ” mould himself into all virtue at once,” not artificially and by 
pieces, but by a natural and general growth. For uo preceptor can frame a 
man so excellenily for the duties of life as can Love ; and ** if a in» art 
before himiiftif the good of others, and be truly inflamed with chan^, it 
doth work him suddenly into greater perfection than all the doebine of 
morality can do.” Thus we conclude the Culture of the Mind, which has 
for its object to make the mind sound, beautiful, and active for all ibe 
dutiesof life. {Ado. IL xxii. 1-17 ; Airpm. YIL iii a) 
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§ 67 The "Advancement of Learning : " Human Philosophy ; 
Man "Congregate’* 

Having now considered man " segregate/’ Bacon proceeds to 
that part of Human Philosophy which considers him in his 
" congregate ” or civil aspect. 

Civil knowledge has three ports, conversation (t.r. si>cial intercuur8Q)| 
negotiation (i.e. the carrying on of business) and government — corresponding 
to the three objects sought by man in society, viz. comfort, use, and pro* 
tection. Wisdom of conversation deals With behaviour ; which, being tho 
garment of the mind, ought to have tho conditions of a garment ; it should 
Ixi in fashion, not too elaborate, so shaped as to set forUi the bettor qualities 
of tbe mind, and hi<ic the worse ; and above all it ought not to be too 
restrictive for exercise or motion. But this subject has been elegantly 
handleil. (Adv, II. xxiil 1-3; Augm. YllL L) 

On the other hand the wisdom of business, or negotiation, has not been 
collected into writing ; the principal treatise on it being the l^roverbs of 
Solomon. There arc also some fables to the point. But now that the 
times abound with history, living examples are ^Iter than fictitious ; and 
the best form of writing on the variable nec<;8sities of public or private 
business will be found in histories, or in biirgraphies and letters, with infer- 
ences deduced from them ; for knowledge drawn freshly from particulars 
before our eyes is most readil}^ applied W ])aTticiilar occasions. 

But Uierc is another part of the wisdom of business quite different from 
the above ; for we have been talking of the wisdom of counsel to otliers ; 
but there is also a wisdom for oneself consisting in tho Architectiiro (»f one’s 
own fortune ; and this is deficient and deserving of inquiry, partly because 
Science should embrace every knowledge^ partly because fortune, as an 
organ of virtue and merit, deserves its due consideration. 

The Architect of Fortune must study the particular natures of present 
actionB and persons; for these are as it were the minor propositions in his 
syllogisms ; and without thcjie, no major propositions, however true, can 
issue in true conclusions. Bnt a few general pTecq>t 0 may be given. For 
example, the Architect must trust countenances and deeds rather than 
words ; yet he must consider the motives of deeds, and not despise words 
uttered under the induence of passion; he may study men from the 
evidence of their enemies, servants, and friends ; but better by considera- 
tion of their natures and objects ; judging weak impulsive men by their 
natures, strong and self-controlled men by their objects. For all these 
purposes the shortest way is to have acquaintance with men of geaenfl 
knowledge, and to be intiiuate with at least one friend who has perfect 
intelligence in each special snbject ; you should also be frank enough to 
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provoke others to openneee of epeech, without revealing what yon yourself 
would keep secret. Also the politic wise man should resolve in every con- 
ference and action, besides the present action, to learn something new for 
future action. 

Further, the Architect must study his own weakness and defects, giving 
himself more or less scope, according as the times suit his nature or other- 
wise ; choosing his course of life, his friends, and his models, in conformity 
with his own nature, so that he Uiay excel. He must always set forth his 
own merits, not neglecting the Art of Ostentation, which, ** if it be carried 
with decency and government, doth greatly add to reputation.” Not less im- 
portant is the art of covering one’s defects, which a man may accomplish in 
three ways : by caution in avoiding tasks too great ; by “ colour,” in tinging 
every defect with a hue of some corresponding virtue (representing his 
cowardice as mildness, dulneas as^^gravity, Ac.) ; and, thirdly by coniidenee, 
the last but surest of all remedies. 

Another precept is to make tbo mind pliant and obedient to occasion 
(for nothing is more politic than to make the wheels of our mind con- 
centric and Voluble with the wlteels of fortune), though we must not 
neglect also the art of forming our own plans and making our own occasions. 
Further, the Architect must not always l)e resented or dissembling, but 
must obsi^rve a happy mean Itctween the habits of futility and dissimulation ; 
for the greatest politicians have in a natural and free manner professed their 
desires. Lastly, men must judge aright not only of the consequences of 
things, but also of proportions and comparisons, preferring things of substance 
to things of show. 

In the marshalling of men’s pursuits toward their fortune, the order 
should Iks, first, the amendment of their own minds ; secondly, wealth ; 
thinlly, reputation ; and fourthly, honour. 

Other precepts fit for the Architect of Fc»rtiine are. to embrace matters 
which do not occupy too long time ; to imitate Nature (who never does 
anything in vain), and if one cannot attain one’s first object, to reach a 
second, or else a third, or at least something ; never to commit oneself 
irrevocably ; and, lastly, in friendship, to rememlier the precept of Biaa, 
** Love as though you may hate, and hate as though you may love.” 

All these arts may he called Qood Axis ; with Evil Arts, such as 
Maehiavelli has enumerated, no doubt the pressing of a man’s fori|rie may 
be more compendious ; but “ the shortest way is commonly the foulest, and 
surely the fairer way is not much about.” Again, even though men r^rain 
from Evil Aria, yet the Sabbathless pursuit of Fortune leaves no room for 
the duty to God. Men of the world should remember that Fortune is ooy 
wlum i^e is mnch wooed ; but a better caution is ‘^Seek ye first the King- 
dom of God ; ” which we may apply to the mind and say, ^Seek ye first 
the viituoa of the Mind ; ” and although the human foundation (of virtue) 
has somewhat of the sand, the divine foundation is ^on a rock. (Adv. II. 
xxiii. 3 — 10 ; AtMjrm* VIII. iL) 

As for Government, to the governed it is for the most pert secret, though 
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to OoTemoTB it should be clear ; even aa this world, which to us seems 
dark, is in the siglit of God as a sea of glass before His throne. In handling 
such a subject, reverence is due ; for next to the crime of rebellion is the 
crime of futility, for which SUvphus and Tantalus were punished. Writing 
to a King that is a master of this science, the Author thinks it becoming to 
pass over this subject in silence. But toucliing tbe more public part of 
government, the laws, he notes tliis dehcience, that men have handle<l them 
either as philosophers imaginatively and unpractically (in discourses like 
the stars,^ which give little light bc<.‘ause they are so high,) or else as lawyers 
treating of what is received as law, and not of what ought to bo law. 

A middle course should be pursued in dis(!U8Ming this subject. Men 
should write os statesmen, laying down what ought to lie, and may lie, law ) 
not omitting the means for making laws certain and easy of execution { 
suggesting how they are to be penned, revisod, expounded, pressed, or 
mitigated ; considering how far laws that regulate private rights may in- 
fluence the coinmonw'eal ; and generally discussing all the means by which 
laws may be administereil and endowed with such elasticity and adaptability 
to circumstances os to receive ** animation.’’ As for the sutieriority of the 
Laws of England to the Civil Law, to enlarge upon it would lie to intermix 
practical details wdih general sciem^i. II. xxiii. 47 — 50; Augm, 

VIII. iii.) 

Here the Author concludes the subject of Human Philosophy which, with 
History and Poetry, mu<ie up the toialily of human Learning. Before 
passing to divine learning, he hKiks Imck upon his work and compares it to 
the mere tuning of instrumenta, which is in no way pleasant to hear, but 
yet is the cause why the music is sweeter afterwards. He lias hopes that 
posterity may ])]ay belter on tbe instruments whi<di lie has been content 
to tune. Among these gnmnds for hope arc, tbe revival of learning ; the 
intellectual ability of the present ago ; the accumulated learning of the 
post ; the art of printing ; the extension of navigation, introducing an 
extension of Naiuroi History ; the leisure for study (greater than was 
possible in tbe small republics of Greece an<\ in the vast empire of Borne, 
where politics or govemment absorlied almost all attention) ; the present 
disposition to pence ; //is comumptUm <•/ all that ever can he $aid in can* 
travertUe of religion^'* tbe jierfection of tbe King’s learning, inciting 
others to imitation ; and, lastly, tbe inseparable tendency of time to dis- 
close truth. Now he passes to sacred and inspire<l divinity, the Sabbath 
and port of all men’s labours and peregrinations. {Adv. 11. xxiv.) 

* See note on P* above, for an Ulnstrstion from the explanation of ffermee 
SMa. 

* Perhaps the roost striking among many striking instances of Bacon’s power 
of beilieviug what he hoped. 
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§ 68 The Advancement of Learning Sacred 
Philosophy. 

The Admimnu’id of Learning concludes with an account of 
Sacred Philosophy, its achievements, deficiencies, and limits. 

Socrcd * theology (or divinity) is grounded only upon the word and oracle 
of God and upon the light of Nature. Yet vhereas the religion of the 
Greeks was based on argument and the religion of Mahomet interdicted 
argument, the Christian faith, preserving the golden mean, allows some use 
of Reason in religion. Reom^n must not attempt to prove or examine the 
mysteries of faith, any more than Reasim can dispute the rules of a game, 
as, for example, the rules of chess ; but when the principles of faith are 
a<lmitted, Reason may illustrate them and deduce from them inferences for 
conduct. 

Here may be noted a deficicnce, a treatisit (called Sophrofi in the Latin 
translation) on the True Limits and Use of Reason in Spiritual Things, fur 
want of which some men liiearoli into what is not revealed, while others 
dispuh* what is positively stated, and others again, instead of saying with 
St Paul, “ /, and mt the Lord^^ are too fond of saying “ JVb^ /, hut the 
Lortly*' ami not only so but bind it with the thunder and denunciation of 
curses and anathemas. {Adv. 11. xxv. 1 — 7.) 

Divinity has two principal ]»art.s the nature of the Revelation and 
the matter of the Revelation. The nature of the Rcvelatirm includes, first, 
the limits of it ; secondly, the sufiiciency of it ; thirdly, the acejuiring 
of it As to the sufficiciioy, we may consider herein what points of 
ndigion are fundamental and what have been the gradations of light 
according to the dispensation of times ; and here the Author rather gives 
it as ailvice, thtm notes os a deficience, that men slmll piously and wisely 
consider ** of what latitude these points are which make men merely ” (t.s 
utterly) ''alien and dis-incorporatc from the Chui'ch of Ood,” suggesting a 
treatise On the Degrees of Unity in the Kingdom of God. 

The acquiring of Revelation may be in two wavs. The watcff of Life 
obtained from the Scriptures, may either bo forced os it were intflkistems 
and thence drawn when wanted (which Is the method of scholastical divinity), 
or it may be drawn from the Scriptures direct (Inierpretatum Solute). The 
former sort^ though it may seem to be more ready, is more liable to cor* 
ruption. Scholastic divinity seeks brevity, compact strength, and a complete 
perfection ; but it has never attained the first two, and ought not to seek 
the third ; for in divinity many things must be left imperfect, unrounded, 
and abrupt, breaking off with the exclamation — 'O the depth of the 

* The following section is in pert omitted and in part eondensed in the De 

AvmuenHe, ix., in which kss stiess is laid on theology and religious matters 
In the AAomnemenL (See note on p. 40$ above.) 
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vifidom and Uie knowledge of Qod ! How uneearehable are His judgments 
and Hia ways past finding ont’ As to tbe /afer^^kifiOA Solute^ we must 
bear in mind that the Inditar of the Scriptures knew things whi^ no man 
attains to know, and therefore the Scriptures cannot be interpieted as a 
profane book. (Adv. 11. xxv. 8—14.) 

The two classes of inteipreters, who aspire to explain from the 
Scriptures the secret details of heaven, or to unravel the secrets of Nature, 
are l^th to be checked with a * Be not high-minded, but fear.* The matter 
contained in Revelation comprises matter of belief and truth of opinion, 
and matter of service or adoration ; whence issue four branches— iaithi 
manners (i.Sw morals), liturgy, and government ; and these may be briefly 
passed over, because no deficicnce can be reported in them, no ground vacant 
and unsown ; so diligent have men been, either in sowing of good seed or 
in sowing of tares. 

Thus has the Author made, as it were, a small globe of the Intellectual 
World with a note and description of the parts not constantly occupate or 
not well converted (Lat ‘‘non satis excultas**) by the labour of man. 
(Adv. 11. xxv. 15->-26.) 
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INDEX 


A. 

Abbot, Oeoi^, ArclibiaLop of Cantor- 
bury, helps to introdnee VillierB to 
the favour of the King, 247 

AlMieiitiae in Proximo, S88, Me Tables. 

jihsohUest, Jamos is the a. prince in 
Jtuiieaturf., 257 

Alisohitiou, the general, should bo dis- 
coutinded, 105 

Alistract natures are few, like the let- 
tern of the alphabet, 351 

jicafUtniaCf in (uyukmiie diMunJt ere* 
derr, 51 

Aeeommodale, a new word, 195 

Aoosta, 402 ; quoted erroneously by 
Dacon, 373 

Act f<fT the heUer grounding of a 
fttHher Union to ensue Itetvreen the 
kingdoms of England 'and IkolUind, 
xxxiv. 

A<lara, presumed to think thM good 
and etni had their oum prineipUe, 

429 

Adamant, it might have Icm an ada~ 
mant to have drawn you, 168 

** Addled Parliainent,** eee Parliament. 

Advaneemsnl (f Learning, the, 352-7, 
and 461-75 ; said to be of th'^ same 
argument as the Novum Organum, 
282 ; published hurriedly, 36^ 113 ; 
in a more popular style than Ihmon's 
other works, 352 ; Dean Church on, 
355 ; differences between the Ad^^ 
wmesmeiif and the De Augmentis, 
853-4, 461-75, 404 7 ; weU tasted in 
the Universities here, 282 
AdmrtisemeTU touehing a Holy fTar, 


Advice Unuhing the editing of Parlia* 
ment, 192-7 

A dries to the King eoneeming the cat ting 
qf a new Parliament, 225-8 
Adriee to the Duke of DuMngKam 
when he became favourite to King 
James, 248-51 

Aflection, beholds the present, Reason 
the future, 468 ; everything in Na- 
ture has a private and a publto a,, 104; 
are not the ple^tsures of the inietleet 
greater than the pleasures qf the afee* 
lions / 41 ; should have been bandied 
by Aristotle in the Ethics, 470 
Age, iloi<B not bring moral improve- 
meat, 441 

Air, expansion of, Bacon's error as to, 
391 

Alchemists, the, extracted a philosophy 
from the Birnace, 467 
Aldermen, worms of , 184 
Alesrander, that whi^ JAvy saUh qf, 366, 
366, 369 ; esteemed more qf excellent 
nun in knowledge than in empire, 44 
Alphabet, of Alsitnict Natures, 401, 
403. 

Alphabet, of Nature, the, 861 ; men 
must study, like little children, 411 
A inbitious, there is great use of amhU 
tious men in being screens to prineee, 
147 

Anabaptists, do according to the hounds 
ings and eorvete of iheir awn wiUs, 
255 

Analogical Inataaces, 447 
Anaxagoras, reduced himself with ten* 
temptation unto voluntary poverty, 
30 

Ancients, the Wisdom of the, 370 
Andrewe, Dr. Tjaaoelot (Dean of Weat- 


426 

Adxerissemerd touehing the (kndroversiee 

of the Churth of England, 23-6 minster, and saoeessively Biabop of 

Advice to Qmen Slioabdk, 16-28 Chicheeter, Ely, and Winchester) 

Words printed in Ualiee are Bacm*$; the addHUm of f denotes tramlation from 

BaoorCs Latin, 
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miAcnrttd hf the King to Mwwer 
Bollarmin. 161 ; loiter to 
him twm Bocon with the CoffUaia €t 
VUih MlibiBacon eekehim to correct 
hie e^hlf^l ; draw in ih$ B 'wJufp 
Andreuf$, being wingle, rick, neklg^ 
154 ; Adeeriwement touching a Hidy 
WaVf- dedicated to, 426 
Ant, f be Wit lUcr thtf empiric ant, 
which 'merely eollede, 369 
AntUhccec gf thinge (mse AntUheta), 
436 

AntUhAa, iiNe of, 436, 468 ; the origin 
of the EeHAys, 436-7> 439 
Antiiiiiity, t it in the later ogee of the 
world that dreerve the title of, 363 ; t 
rtsulc all hope of learning frmn. 

Apology, HirFrancic Bacon, hie Jpo- 
logy in certain imnutatioM, concern^ 
ino the UUe Earl of Eenec, when 
published, 86 ; insccurate, 40, 68, 
61, 64 

Apophthegnw, the, 428 \knobi inhmineee 
arc severed by, 428 

Aphorisms, test solidity ^ point to action, 
stimulate itt^iry, 467 
Appetite, misleAdiiig use of the word 
ill science, 341 
Apprentices, 170 
A^piinss, Thoiiins, 834 
Architecture qf Fortune, the, detailed, 
471-2; referred to. 21-2, 460 
Argument, pnipemtion for, 466 
Arhitoteliiins, the, more dogmatic than 
Aristotle, 342 

Aristotle, nllUd to (he Jesuits by Faber, 
160 ; intemjieraicly magnifed with 
the Sekoohnen, 160 ; who wmld not 
smile at Aristotle when he admireth 
the eternitu (f the heavens, 42 ; the 
revolt against, 335-8 ; his theory of 
astronomy, 839-40 ; his method of 
reasoning, 840; his ftetnerity begat 
for men a fantastic heaven, 340 ; 
rarely experiinentalised, 341 ; tribute 
of Roger Bacon to, 842 ; to be dia- 
tioguished from the i^istotelianm 
342-8 ; hia Ethics read in the 
rhuTchea, 343 ; why attacked bv 
Bacon, 889-43 ; the philosophy of, 
a mere otagS’play^ 362 ; one of the 
six auUiontiea of the world, 887 ; 
to fgmi tf intelUet, cajmewus, been, 
suborns, yd on^ a letter eeri if 
sopkiit, 863; tmsuli • werid for 
. hSnasiTmil ^ kH Cdtegories, 868; 
f great only heemm he is the yreatest 


«/ imposters, 868; fdo hot kmbes 
that A. Jnehtethm, 869 ; 

dnfgged Eeperienceas a eapimatkhi 
ehariobwhctls, 869 ; hia notiona of 
Natural History different from 
Baoou's, 382; Bacon horrowa from, 
in the History of the Winds, 402 ; 
introduced final causes as a part of 
liOgic, 463 ; hia unjust ridicule of 
the Honlusta, 466 ; intermingles hii| 
Natural Philosophy with liOglo, 
467 ; should have handled the 
Affections in the Ethics, 470 ; can- 
lossncsBof, 470 

Armada, the, the preparation wheretf 
was like the travail of an elephant, 49 
Articles, Certain Articles or Coneidera^ 
tions touching the Union of ike King* 
dO)As of England and Scotian^ 
xxxiv., 112 {sec Union) 

Articles, the thirty-nhio, not to be 
altered, 249 

Arts, the knowledge of the Reason 
iM the art of orts, 466 ; the four 
intr lleetual arts, 465 ; sedentary a,, 
to Ive left to strangers, 444 « 

Arthur, King, his story less wouderfhl 
than Caesar's Venunentaries, 463 
Arundel, Karl of, Earl Manual, be^ 
friended Bacon on his trial, declared 
** his olfeuces foul, his confessions 
pitiful," 803 ; Bacon's lost letter to, 
309 

Ascham, Roger ; on the Four Ways in 
Court, 1 

Asserviling, Bacon declares that he is 
asserviling htmsef to every* man*a 
charity, 36 

Assise, bakers to keep their a,, 170 
Assoiling, i.e, abnslurion, the people 
could not be suddenly weaned from 
their conceit in aasoiling, 105 
Astronomy : the Ptolemaic, inoonahitent 
with Aristotelian philosophy, 874, 
336 ; the Copemicau, published only 
as a iipothesis, 385, 374; why 
necessarily hypothetkal till New- 
ton's time, 374 ; Bacon's tfhory of, 
876-6 ^ 

Atalaata, means Scienoe, aednesd by 
profit, 371 

Atheism and snperstitioa, Baoon'a 
views of, 442-8 

Atlamtie Areie,the, 416-25; the data si; 
416 

AUae, Burghlay deasribed as lAs 
tf Ms CommonseeaUk, 29 
Atom, idsefadso deetrine gf the, 888 
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Ae a. jAHam/Ay, 

468 ; ilMQii't in<i|^t into tlift atckinio 
879 

Att«rfi«!)*'0»nei»l, the office of, At 
naiuriti and mmedinie tftp and ritt 
for the Solieitor-Goneiml, 88 ; no 
precedent found in 1814 for the 
election of, 208 ; the precedent 
difipensed with in Bacon’s case, 208 
Augustus Caesar, ue Oaitsar. 

Avtnum^ Bacon’s unphilosopluc use 
of the tern in science, 875 
Axiom, an, bow to be obtained, 350 ; 
axioms lower, middle, and highest, 
870, 882, 385 


B. 

J*abel, fAr langtta^ qf Nature did not 
incur tht canfution^ ^,411 

Bacon, I^dy Ann, her character, 

12 ; daughter of 8ir Anthony Cooke, 
Kilward the Sixth’s tutor, 11 ; iraus* 
lates Jewel’s Apology ^ 12; Besa 
dedicates a work to her, 12; her 
favonr to the Puritans, 17, 21 ; 
warns FraiiHsagainst his cousin (*ecil, 
8 ; her advice to Knaicis during 
his suit for office, 86 ; her mental 
condition during her iabT years, 12, 
163 ; her death, 163 ; Kramis 
desin^s to be huned in the same place 
with her, 13 

Bacon, Anthony, goes to Trinity 
Csnibridgo with his brother Francis, 

13 ; bis ailtnenis, 14 ; travels 
abroad, 26 ; Kliiuiheth expresses her 
sense of the value of his foreign 
information, 16 ; retunis home, 34 ; 
is forced by his ex^ienses, and by flic 
debts of Francis, to nHciiatcland, 26 ; 
descrilies the obligations of Francis 
to Essex, 84 ; calls Buighley ** the 
old fox,” 8 ; Francis dedicates to him 
the first edition of the E$my9, 56 ; 
seeks to alienate land which Francis 
begs from the Qmten for himself, 82 ; 
carries on a secret correspondence for 
Essex with James of Scotiand, 98 ; 
Fnneis Bacon avows his knowledge 
of this correspondence, 93, 96; a 
nenaion given to Francis bv James ). 
For the vdnable eervicee or Antiionr, 
112; hie death, 92 

(i) Bom, Fieneta (for most of the 
incidents in his Ufe, and for a liatof 
his works, in ebronoli^gical order. 


the readsHaiwfemd fo tbn** En^ts 
in Bacon's Life inTTIinW 
pp. xxxl*xxxix ; the pi^nt para-^ 
graph refers mainly char* 

acter, poMey and eon4ri|U|Bclence) ; 
hereditary Influejices on, 12, 13 ; 
a valetudinarian, 14, 814 ; paro-dis- 
posed by his mother to favdur the 
Puritans, 12, 21 ; his early revolt 
against Aristotle, 13 ; his edoliMii- 
asticil policy, 28-26; di^dedly 
favours tne iWtaiis, 105 s & after- 
wards changed to suit the King’s 
views, 109 ; not proud to wHte m 
Whitgift, 108 ; he is charged witli 
pride, 82-3 ; declares himself to be 
bashful, 83 ; his re|iented declara- 
tions that ho was not fitted for a 
public life, 28-31 ; temporarily 
diverted from philosophy, 41 ; his 
rt^sllessncss, 804 ; called by Elisa- 
beth her scotch •mndU^ liecause 
ht did continually burn, 170 ; his 
description of his own character, 
27 ; hiM constant lemird to hit own 
partiruiar, 150; detennines to 
serve Imth philosophy and polities, 
157 ; his sysicmatio pursuit of 
advancement, 158 ; made ignorant 
by want of leisure, 175-6; does 
not understand the feeling of the 
THiople, 191, 202; nor of the 
lloiise of C'onimons, 285, 295-6 ; 
his inaccuracy, SI, 38, 40, 5H, 61, 
85, 100, 312, 328 ; his sanguine 
disTKwition, 308, 928, 252 ; his 
self-confidence, 16, 252, 264; his 
resolve to suppress nervousness, 
157 ; his flattery of James, 103 ; 
his fondness for applying religious 
phrases to the King, 103, 178,188, 
1&7 ; his pliancy, 21, 150, 151, 
195,’ 289, 827 ; his versatility of 
style, 65, 448-50 ; his varied hand- 
writing, 447 ; his love of indirect 
ways, 53'6, 142-8, 227, 280 ; his 
extravagant style,” 195, 450; 
determination to be clear, 450 ; 
his foiidneas for Jests, 452 ; his 
fondness for anidegy, 51 ; his 
money matters, 86, 08, 90; ar- 
rested for debt, 86, 08 ; bis obliga- 
tions to Cecil, 178 ; ranks himself 
among toneeaUd yoout, 06 ; wishes 
to revise the laws, 145, 106, 224, 
251 ; hopes that be may be hehsr 
after contidcred as great a lawyer 
as Coke, 252 ; hopes that the Ring 
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28^-4 ; &■ w3^ 99, 100 ; 
ii»T0smMitliad|iidmhisl«ito^ 114 ; 
•PO mULm tlM emuKiellor of SaMZ« 
93*4ljrKMMx eom|iliuji» of liis 
** •Uenoe,” 66 ; commonly siifi' 
Ip^d to iiwt^te the Qnoeti 
OjlUiift £mox, 61 ; dedfed by 
Cecil not to do 61 : oomtioi^fl 


pidoisa oflear to l^crtmif 87 ; odvico 
to Cecil on Irish paIio>, 92 ; cn* 
denvonrs to prevent the House 
from disenseiug sxi inhibition to 
debate the lh%irogative, 126 ; 
defends Im)iosittouSf 126 ; defends 
ProcUinatioiis against Coke, 129; 
his view of Parliaments, 132; 
approYe4 Cecil's Knanctal projects, 
145 j on the power of the King, 
141 ; hisnunedy againettbe Coining 
Revolution, 144.61 ; flatters CecU 
while living, reviJes him when 
. dead, 173*5; says he was os a 
hauik tied to (tnotM^M (CiM^il's) Ji»i, 
178 ; has no siigg4*eti<in to make 
as regards luiimsitions, 191 ; 
BUggeaU means for controlling 
elections and managins Parliament, 
192-4 ; makes a hul^aiiggi^stion 
that the King should give up 
Impositions, 196 ; his rividry nith 
Sir Heniy Seville, 201 ; chosen by 
the OommoBs to introduce the dis- 
ensaion of Impositions with the 
IjOI^ Sll ; adopts CranfiMld's 
pritjeot for settling linficiatUQns, 
226 ; '*his chance of serving the 
nation jiolftioally at an end in 
1614,’* 237; Baoon'e poHticsl 
Monoiny, 226, 261 ; hia dislike of 
duelling, 254*5 ; his adtire to the 
Judges, 260; acouacd by Villiora 
of being nnlhithful to Essex and 
Somerset, 269 ; deee not under- 
stand bis poeition with the King, 
264 ; offers to mit into writing hiui 
aabniision to Bnckinghaui, ^4 1 
adviasa Viltktrs not to intej^iQss by 
word or letter in any anit pMidiiig 
in tM Goiuta, ; veheanaosse 
fu Ghanettty on tlm Favorntte's 
damanrtft fl96» ^Vrxxix ; his. in- 
mtitnda to X«l«nvton» 277-8; 
Imehca *«imw doeirina** about 
tha ..Pmihgamn, 299; guilty of 
«oiiniptlon.hi npRil^ying ta oppiua- 


dvn Monopohas, 287-91 f willaa to 
the King^ I ham hem ever ftmr 
^ antn, 296 ; his fine, a benefit to 
' him, 806;iadeBUHlthePiovealiihto 
of Eton, 805; implores a mi 
pardon, 806; aerionsly ill during 
the plague, 807 ; hla view of ^ 
colleetive works, 808, xxxix; 
Rawley’s biogm|ihy of, 809*17; 
**a great leador, but no plodder 
npon books,*' 81 0-11 ; no dashing 
man,** 311; would light his 
torch at every man's esadie," 811 ; 
his meals, 811 ; his exorcises, 811 ; 
“was relUons,** 812; “neither 
bred nor fed malice, *' 818 ; could 
never resist the temptation to sleep 
in the afternoon, 815; always 
fainted at an eclipse of the moon, 
815; lloener's testimony to his 
nationce, 917 ; Matthew's and 
lieu Jonson's testiiuony to his 
virtue, 318; not led to desert 
philosophy by want of money, 
321 ; his temptations to )K>litics, 
322*9 ; his views of hmnan nature, 
324 ; his detachment from contem- 
porary thought, 926-7; his “in- 
comparable dacttlity," 927 ; light 
shefi on his character by the JVeio 
Jlientifit 485 ; his poet^, 439*95. 

(U) Francis Bacon (the philosopher), 
did not appreciate the science of 
his day, 336, 337, 339, 973, 176*6 ; 
too saiigiiino that the order of 
Eature was csaily distioverable, 
944*6 ; his metaphor of the Alpha- 
bet of Nature, 845*851 ; his 
notions of a Natural History, 846 ; 
attaches giester vslno to the 
Nstural History when he flnds hts 
Abeam Organam fail, 346, 848, 
864, 882; “his incorrigible ima- 
ginativeacsa," 857; his in^ghl 
into the atomic theory, 836 ; ^ 
attacks on Aristotle, 859*48, 868*9, 
18 ; hiaoxtraoidiDaiy oaiulessness, 
878, 388; lus attempla6|||9 Astro* 
noniT, 878-9$ his growing%gbelief 
in the nmiton of tho earth, 879$ 
his reasons Ibr pnmoundi^ his 
system by means of an examplsb 
888 ; why he reBiiquished the is^ 
ueatigation of motioii, 887 $ setoii- 
tUlo errors of, 891, 44MiL 412$ 
appears to feaeeii is a drelSk 892$ 
me setf-oonfldnnoe, 1^ 297 ; his 
silMeeeption, 408$ maifli and 
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daoMriti of Ui philoaophr, 40f* 
14'; Ilk eketinvo BopfrulMtv, 
47ft ; lili j^reej^ibn of the dilft- 
ooltj of forming a bona noisfot 
409; h» pbilotophy not utlli- 
taiiaii, 409-11 ; bis almost rsili^us 
Otttbusiasm for science^ 410 (sio 

& 060 II, sir NicboiaSp ElisaUetli's Lord 
KeeMr and fatbar of Francia Bacoiip 
' 11 : nisoharacterp IS ; his doatb, 1ft ; 

ksTea Franeis Baepa without the 
patrimony intended' for biiOp 19; 
nis ebaracter described by Francis 
BaeoDp 06, 179 

Bacon, Roger, anticipates the /dids, 
333 ; hia tribute to Aristotle, 342 ; 
on the four ^'aluntbling-blocks,** 
379 

Balance of power, Ibo principle of 
Bacon *a policy, 444 

Bancroft, Richard, Arehbishopof Caiiter- 
^ bury, his opposition to lawyers, 133; 
asserted that the poor could obtain 
iMitter justice from fho King (than 
from trie country gentlemen, the 
jiidgfSp or juries, 133 
Baptism, private, by laymen. Bacon 
would sQppreaSp 106 
Barlow, Dr., hia account of the con- 
fession of Essex in his last moments, 
71 

Bamham, Alice, Bacon*s wife, 99, 100, 
114 (see St. Albsii) 

Barnfaam, Benedict, Alderman, father 
of Bacon’s wife, 114 
Baron, Bacon sues for the making of a, 
292 ; tkeoe popular tiiUo of Hmiiing 
Ptoroffoliveo map opfM a gap itUo fteir 
Baronf Wart^ 140 

BaaUnado^ no man loves one Uie better 
for giving him the haUirndo with a 
lUtie cudgel^ 13 
Badono^ f.c. staves, 417 
MaU^ t,e. flutter, 173 
BsteL the esse of, aflecting the legality 
of Impositions, 145 

. Bees, the type of the true pliilosopher, 
369 

Bogimning of (he Btidory <f Qrtoi Bri- 
tain^ xxxT. ; a fhigmeot called A 
MidhryifhUMaiettfeUme, 162, 368 
ib|^|ti4Rgir omd OriginM if Tkinge^ (he^ 

SI purnifiif, 471 

JkUg^ OeixMHemf faebenpanOe 
449 


Benevolmk, 917 ; Coke ooBridflA%m 
Benevulettoe legal, 218 ; distuietloB 
drawn liy Bacon'' bettggen a true 
BenevoleiKje ynd an esoBIkn called 
a Benevolence, 213 ; email retniUi 
from, 219 

Bediveda, M beginning if rforgmHmie 
hath the contrary pouser if (he pool if 
300 

Bias, the precept of, Lorn m (Bengh ym 
htdot and haUae ihmtghpimmap kvef 
472 

Bible (.?c 0 Scriptures) (he bread if Ife, 
toeai^p not broken^ 24 
Bilson, Dr., Bishop of IVinohestsr, 
240 

Birch, Dr., Memoirs of the Court of 
Queen KlisaWth, 1 

Bishops, men were executed for libelling 
the, 17 ; the virp ev4l and unndvied 
eouree taken bp the Biskope, 21 ; lohp 
do the Biehopa atand eo prteieelp im 
doing nothing f 2i 

Blackwater, defeat of the Knglish at, 67 
Blanks in cdections, 194 
Boilley, Sir Tliomss, letter to him fVom 
Bacou with tlieAdmneeMcfUfZeam- 
ifty, IIS 

BOeiier, ** ho (Bacou) ** was always ths 
same l>cith in sorrow and Joy,*' 817 
iTcmts orfi4/ns, a euphemism, 193 
Books and studies, 470 
Booke, diaiillod books, Jtaehy thing$,ibl 
Roigl^ Alexander, his saying about the 
French, 464 
Boscage, i.e, woods, 417 
Boscovicb, his theoiy of forces, 872 
Brsekley, Viscount, 265 (see lotion) 
Brae ton, on the iiower of the Jung, 138 
Brab4, Tycho, 336 

Break-law , K^ertoii’s nick-name, 266 
Brilwry.icoinmon in the Court of Elisa- 
beth, 4 ; in the Court of James, 201 ; 
the three degrees of, 293 ; not known 
in the AVic Atlantie, 417 
hriguta, i,e, fscUons, intrigues, 197 
BriUanp, this /aland of Bntiann^ mUed 
and Manned as it ie, hath the beet iron 
in the tror/ri. 116 

Bruce, Edward, Abbot of Kinloas, 95 
Buckingh^ tkike of, Marquis oL See 
Villiers, Ooom 

Building near London, proclamation 
^against, 12ft 
Bullion, 251 

Businesa, civil, phitosopheni should not 
ntiie Bom, 49ft; the wisdom of, not 
otdlactcd into writings 471 
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INDEX 


CJBVETL 


finr tnmvpoii of» xxiv. 
Sye^ supply is to come in vpon ike bye, 
i,e, as an after-thought, 196 


C. 

Cjkbar, Anmistus, a man eober and 
mindful tf hie moral condition, 427 

Ctt*nar, Julius, hh felicity, 427 ; the true 
and perfect eentreofall his own actions, 
427 ; no conquest cf, made him so re- 
mombtred as the Calendar, 44 ; his 
Commentaries more wotiderful than 
King Arthur’s sto^, 463 
aiOsar, Sir JiiHiis, Obancellor of the 
Exchequer, ai>p4iinted Master of the 
ItoUi, 166 

(Asin, llacon coniimitHi Essex to, 76 

Calendar, of doubts and problems, a, 
464 

Calor H Frious, xxxy. 

Cambridge, University of, the, Racoii 
goes to, 13 ; sits as ujeinbt^r for, in 
1614, 203 

Camden, William, the historian, on 
the unwillingness of Essex to accept 
the Irish command, 66 

Cumpanella, 335 

(’ancelloil passages in Bacon's works, 27, 
290, 298 

Canones Mobiles, 401 

Canvassing, the canraesing world ie 
gone, and the deserving world is come, 
98 

<,'Hrdon, 362 

Cardinal Virtues, History vf the, 870, 
899; 400 

Carew, Sir Ceorge, a friend of (Jecirs, 
recommended for office in Ireland, 
and why, 7, 67 

Carletoii, Dndlcv, correspondent of 
Chamberlain, describes Bacon’s wed- 
ding costume, xxix. ; on Bellarmin, 
161 

Cfir-meii, them new c., which drive the 
earth about, 876 

Carr (or Oarre)^ Robert, afterwards Vle- 
cottnt Rochester, and Earl of Somer- 
set, how introduced to the King's 
notiee, 164 : hia character, 164, 217 ; 
Baoon jwpRea to, for the Masterahip 
of tlio Ivaida, 186 ; hia marriage witn 
^ diweed Ooniiteia of Esaex, 182 ; 
Baoon glna liim s Masque, 188 ; 
Mlbr omo mlniater, 217 : alienatee 
the Eing«< 227 ; aj^l 20,0001. in 


twelve months, 291 ; aeeiiaed of the 
murder of Overbii^, 222 ; con- 
demned, 231 ; paidonhd, 231 

C*artwright, Thoinaa, Noneonffinnist 
leader, allnded to by Ikeon, 28 

Cksaubpn, Isaac, Bacon repeats to him 
his favourite saying; hnUturn incola, 
31 

Cassiopeia, the new star in, inRuenee of, 
on Bacon, 18 

Categories,! Arietotte made a world for 
himself out of his, 368 

Catholics. 6'cs*Roman Catholics, Re- 
cusants 

Causes, the F&nn or Final Camec, or 
that which they call the True JHJftr^ 
citwe, 851 ; w'e arc not to seek the 
causes of things concrete, which are 
infinite, but of aluitract natures, which 
ani few, 351, 462; material and 
efficient, 360 ; the investigation of 
Effieietit Clause is I^hysic, 385, 461 ; 
Metaphyaic deals with Final Cause, 
461*8 ; no repngiiaiice between Final 
and Formal, 463 

Cecil, Robert, afterwards Sir Kol)ert 
Cecil, liowl (Vucil, Viscount Cran- 
lioume, and Earl of Salisbury, 
Secretary of State under Kllxabetn, 
his relationship to Bacon, 11 ; his 
character, 172; his deformity, 12, 
175 ; jealousy ))etween his followers 
and those of Essex, 6 ; Lady Ann 
Bacon warns Francis agaiiwt, 8 ; 
proposes to Essex an hyrriwrii^ 7 ; 
Ia>g8 Bacon not lie actively hostile to 
Essex, 61 ; Is accused by Essex of 
stdiing the Crown to Spain, 74 ; 
keeps up a secret correspondence 
with James, 97 ; retains his position 
as James's chief adviser, 97 ; heljw 
Bacon when in debt, 98, 99, 178 ; 
Bacon notes the ** stands,** or tm- 
p^iments, in his dispositioiii 173 ; 
his Rnancial schemes, 124-130 ; 
Bacon's approval of them, 146 ; his 
schemes thwarted by the King's 
change of mind, 126;^^ir result, 
177 ; his decline in iiJMeiice, 168 ; 
his death, 172 ; is llattmnd by Bacon 
during his life, and attacked after hia 
death, 172-175 ; mid to be allnded to 
in Bacon's &eay on Xhformsiy, 176 ; 
Bacon dedicates to him the IFfe- 
dom qf Arwiente (De Sepielitta 
Vetenimy, 871; dissimilarity be- 
tween Dim and Baocii, 172 ; 
Elisabethan traditions psaaed sway 
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CUUHOU 


witht 177; qm vivenk virMilm 
mrtMmwk wiHum^ li80 
Cecil, WUliim, Bnn^ky (EliM- 
be^*« Lord Tretoonir) effimiy of 
Boeon to, 11 ; Booon’s letten to, 
askiDg for idaec, 16; hw dUlika of 
Whitgift'a policy towards the Non- 
coofomiiatB, 17 Bacon'a renaared 
appeal to him for place, 29 ; ap|Nir- 
ently chargee Bacon with pride, 33 ; 
hia letter to Lady Ann Bacon about 
Anthony and Fmicis, 14 ; jealonay 
between him and Keeex aa to the oIh 
taining of foreign inteHim^nce, 6 ; 
hia death, 57 

Ceoila, the, in the Him of Utr O'., abt$ 
men teerc by dcfign supprr^ned^ 248 
Certiftcate, the mmt humble Certijiealc 
tfT ReHtm of the ComuiMonrre qf 
England and Scotland^ auihori^l Iv 
Irml of ojt union for the evoZ qf both 
realms^ xxxh*. {iuu‘ Union) 

CJialk, Bacon deeirea chalked up qtiarlcra 
for the New Fhiloaophv, 833, 404 
Chal!oner(or (lialoner), Inoinaa (after- 
warda Sir ThomaA and Chamlwrlain 
to l^rincxi Henry), Bacon 'a letter to, 
05 

Chamberlain, John (Dudley Carleton^a 
corretpondent) on the death' of 
Anthony Bacon, 02 ; ** it bnxl much 
diaconifort to nee ilw royal preitga* 
live gtrained bo higb,*' 126; on 
Sutton*8 Katab*, 172; **8ir Krencia 
Bacon pointa out hh little couain to 
the life,'* 175 ; on l^)rd Baiiouliar, 
181 : on the Magtemhip of the 
Wanla, 181 ; ** there ia a gtrong ap- 

S rehenaion that Bacon may prove a 
angeroua inainiriient,'’ 187 ; on 
Bacon *a ICaiMine and ** obli^tiona to 
the whole houae of the Howarda," 
188 ; on the t^valcnce of duelling, 
188 ; on the Heetioua for the AddM 
rarliainent, 202 ; on the King'a 
aiieech, 208: feara the Ring may 
nae force to get aoppUeg, 223 ; on 
the relationa between Bacon and 
Gdke, 253 ; on tlie relatione between 
Bacon and the King, 269 ; on Bacon’a 
•‘new doctrine" anont the Preroga- 
tive “but now broached," 280 ; on 
tim oppreaaiTeneiB of Monopoliea and 
Patenta, 287 

Chambm, of health, 423 
CkamM, eloth, ao called from being 
originally made of eatnM hair. 418 
CKmua, frta os/y JnmUor hitherto^ 


361 1 

tkat i$ new, 42, 43 

Chancellor, the Lord, W» la bg amtfb 
mndHndiripianUanifth*reaa^ 

234 1 Bafion*a noUona of the dutiea 
of, 237 ; reeeijpta of, 292 ; .our JPtu^ 
Hnmenl im tfo Hmo qf Henry lih 
ehaUtnged ptnter to depoee, 140; 
Bacon deelarea himaalf the Juoteet 
CkaneeUor ainoe Sir Kiobolaa Bimon'a 
time, 304 ; the title of, not borne In 
Kliaabetira reign, 256 
Cliancery, Court of (aea Rgarton), con- 
flict Wtween King'a, Bench and, 
238 ; Bacon takea hia neat in, 257 
C'harlea, Prince of Walea, oftorwmrdi 
Charlea 1., propoaal for hia marriage 
with the Infanta, 215 ; hia part In 
the delate on Bacon'a punlahment, 
301 ; mentioned by Bacon in hia will, 
297 ; Bacon'a A'oittmi Jtietory dedi- 
cated to, 400 

Charity, more powerful than all the 
dootnne of morality, 470 
Charict KoreHm^ 364 {eee Tablet) 
Cliaiterhouae, 171 [m Sutton) 

Cheminte (ic. Alehemiata), the Oreeka 
and the the one a hud er^ng folly, 

the otker a tohiemring folly, 42; 
t ehiklrenof AceiJent imd Phantaey, 
868 

Chemnan, / v'ill be ready ae a, to he 
wherever your Mageeiy'e royal hand 
nhall set me, 180 

Children, men muat aubmit to atiidy 
the Alphabet of Nature like C., 411 
Chriat, ChriMCe coal had no eeam, no 
more ekould the Ohui^ if it ioere 
poeeible, 169 ; irreverent imrallel 
drawn by Jaroca between himaelf and, 
280 

Chriatian, the Chrietian faith allowa 
•dnw nae of reason, 474 
Church, the, the Ark of the Soriptnrea, 
430 

Church of England, that differencca 
between Queen Elheabcth and idle 
Honae of Commona aa to govemment 
ol, 16 ; proceedinga in rcipivd to 
Nonoonformiata, 17; nneonmliating 
attitnde of the biahopa toward 
l^iritani, 24; the Harprelata con- 
troven^, 23 ; Bacon'a Ad/verHo«mnU 
Umehing the Oontrovereiee qf Ifla 
Ohureh, 28-26 ; confl»rence at Hamp- 
ton Coofty 105 ; the King raftiaea to 
make for^r conoeMlima, and Bacon 
adefti the Xhig'a viewe, 110 ; dia- 
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^^pline of the^ not to ba alter^» 249 ; 
regtfrre tha Ckureh to tho trm UnvUo 
of ohM Henry WlWo 

eoirfilSwn^ 147 

' €hittch Moiiio. qf mmie, a4dad 
in p0mp<ma Hmas, IQ9 
CSwroh Keform, Bacon at flr»t favottn. 

105-7 ; afterwards deprecates, t49 
Oharchcs, the ftefomiAl, Ckurehmon 
even impugn the validity gf Holy 
Ordera eorf erred in, 24 
Church, Dean, quoted, xy., xlx., 107, 
112, 255, 855 

Cicero approves premeditated theses, 
466 

. Cinque Ports, 104, 208 

Clarendon, Edward, Esrl of, on Elisa- 
both's ** oountonaneinn (actions,*^ 6 ; 
on thp qnalifleations tor eminenco in 
** the aulical function,'* 10 ; de- 
scribes tire Ikelarationqf the Tre'vtone 
qf the Earl qf Beeex as **a pestilent 
libel," 78, 84 

OlatUTf an history doth not clatter to- 
gether praises upon the first mention 
if a namst 163 

Clerkship of the Council, the, reVSrsion 
of, given to Bacon, 26 } Bacon suc- 
oeedsto, 158 v.. 

Clothworkers, 261 

CogUata et Visa^ 860-8 ; sent to Bishop 
Andrews, 161 *, purpose of, 361 ; 
covers the ground of Book I. or 
Novum Organum, 361 ; change of 
plan marked in, 361 ; imparting my 
(7., with choke ** ut vutsMur/' 365 
Coke, Sir Edward (written also Cook 
and Cooko), Speaker in the Piirlia- 
ment of 1508, contrast and antiirathy 
between him and Bacon, SS ; Bacon 
alludes to him as '*Hhe Huddler," 
62; appointed Attorney -General, 
married Lady Hatton, 88; his opinlop 
of Bacon, 88 ; conducts the arraign- 
ment of Essex, 72 : his quarrel with 
Bacon, 90; Bacon's expostulation, 
91 ; nonsuited (when Chief- Justice of 
the Common Pleas) on the legolty of 
certain Royal F^oclaiaatjona,]28,129; 
hia promotion to the King'e Bench 
focommended by Bacon, and wl^, 
1801, 187 : protests, in the name of the 
Judges^ against **aarioalar confes- 
sion " in Peaobam'e ease, 220, 221 ; 
proilouncee the Benevolence legal, 
218; oommiasictted to investi^te 
the murder of Qverhury 9232, 283 ; en- 
eoumgeiaaladietbentm Pmmuniie 


ealnat the offioera of tlin t 
^8,239; v^ses to pestpoiie Hie ( 
mandm 94 ^ 241 ; his ncldo 
anawer to the King in OmincS], 244 $ 
is euapended from otBoe and fMlly 
deprived of and enjoined to reviev 
and correct hie JBmmis, 846, 268 ; 
negotiates with. Villiete a miwriago 
between the Favourite's brother and 


hia own daughter, 253; caniea awayhia 
daughter from L^y Hatton, 261$ pre- 
aenta a Report from the Committee 
of Grievances on the Patent for InnSr 
290 ; his admiration fort^ Common 
Law, 88 ; his desire that the Judges 
should mediate between the Crown 
and the Commons, 145 ; contrast be- 
tween him and Bacon, in courtine the 
King, 150 : fond of ^e techniciuitiea 
of law, 243 ; an over-ruling nature, 
236 ; neither liberal nor affobU, nor 
magnifioent, 258 ; he that UUsth, 
254 


Colour, instances of, 397 $ promi- 
nent in the New Atlantic, 474 
Colours of Good and Evil, the, 486 ; 
Colours, or Sophisms, a collection of, 
needed, 468; Colour, a means of 
hiding one's defects, 472 
(College of Science, the ideal, 155 
Commendam, meaning of, 240 ; tbs 
0. case, 240-5 

Commentnrius flotutus^ the, 180, 133, 
134, 146-8, im|K>rtance of, 149; pri- 
vate plans noted in, 152-9 ; scientific 
plans noted in, 159, 415 ; political 
plaus in, 130-5, 144-8; indicates ap- 
proval of Ceeirs policy, 146 
Common l^aw. See Law 
Cotnmon notions may he of use in 
popular at^udieSf 42 

Common Pleas, Court of. Coke trana- 
ferrod fi-oin, 186, 187 
CommoM, if the gentlemenhe loo wwty^ 
" the C, will be base, 444 
Commons, House of, the,* at varianoa 
with Elisabeth on the questioii of 
Church Government, 16 ;Ji|hoir priK 
test against breach of piMlsgei in 
1604, 118 ; warned that the oimatioit 
of Imposttkma must not be oiapoted 
in the House, 125 $ refhssa to aeeept 
the meseage, 125 ; Bacon aUffleata 
means for dividing, intimidathig^ and 
managing, 192-4 ; prepondoiunoe of 
new members In, 208 ; propoati a 
oonfmnoe srith the Lteids eoncamiag 
lmpoaitlona» 210$ attacks Hon^oBas^ 
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me^MsmTu 


IHDIZ 


crmAm 


190 1 . Bitcm dflM iK&t 
^fompanMt M 

ComnanBM, thfl Now ' Indoetitni cm&^ 
pared l«,m “ ' 

Gompnbaiiaiooi^ lieneial, SOS 
Coneeptfione^ acaeatilct difficulty of 
farming, 99$ 

OonfeieDce, a» rrqnested by the Com* 
mane and refascd by the Lordi, 
210-19 

ConftTenoe at Hampton Court, the, 105 
dhnfera^ of Heaiurttt the, 41 

Mth. Bacon'a, 428, 429 
€fot^!Swm^ Utent, 885 
Ccii$rinatlbii, the rite of, diaapproved 
by Bactm in its preaent ahape, 108 
Conformity, Bacon a ** cripple in con* 
formity,’* 110 
CongregaUt man, 471 
Conaalvo, the great and famaua am- 
mander, 188 

Cement, may be an aigument in nr 
]igion, 4nit not in aclenoe^ 868 
Cemiderdtkm ; Cejrtain Ceamderatiom 
touching the ttdter Paeijleation and 
JSdiJieatian of the Church gf England, 
105-10 ; Certain CimMderaiiom touch^ 
ing the Plaidaiim in Ireland^ pre- 
eented to hie Mogetig, 169 
Constable, Sir John, Bacon*s brother- 
in-law, the Kaaays (2ad Edition) de* 

. dicated to him, 488 
Conatantinople, England and Spain are 
to euJfoeaU and darve C., 266 
Cbntemp/o/i'on, the Praise </, 46 
Contnict, the Great, 124-180 
Coutroeersi'ea of religion, the eonsump^ 
lion qf all that can ever be sa^ in, 
478 

ControvenUs qf the Church qf England, 
the, 28 

Cowfersatumt 4.e. social intercourse, 471 
Cooke, Sir Anthony, father of Lady 
Ann Bacon, 11 

Copemicna, 886 ; adrocated his syiteni 
merely as a hypotheaia, 874, 408 ; 
his nse of the term ** Pemonetra- 
tione,*' 874 

Coniwallia, Sir C., 228 ; eaid to hare 
intrigued for the Diseolutioa of Par- 
, Bament, 815 

Cormplifm (iw Coart, «BHb«ry,) how 
ffir unpaUme to Bacon, 291, m 
Comidl, PrifT, the. Declaration fkom, 
iffiscHng trial by jariei^ 188 ; the 
JuuKi aommoned belbre, 246 
CcNum of the North, the, 186, 141 


QouncB^ of the Welsh Iferchee, the, 

rotf, Bmob mm »# h* 

madea^^Jlil , 

Conaeel, the Leeraed, Bam appeinM 
one of, 97,98 ; chat^teOokebellMethe 
Ckmuoil, 248 ; Bacon on the dutleiio^ 

Gountiee, thoNcttt^ ofthe Merdheii iW 

Country GentfetnCii, in Bam'e titne, 
dependent on the lAwyere, l82 $ 
commanded byproottsaticn to latTe 
London, 267 

Court, the royal, eormptloiii of, in the 
latter dm of EiijNmthi 4 3 {it ^ 
time of Jamea, 291 ; oneiwsion kem 
Qtmtt, the mmihg 1 ^ 8 ; thg 
<«Fottr Wayafn,*’ 1 

Gourta, {m Chdneery, Coke, HBgertont' 
Exchequer, of-,. High Oommiaslon, 
.King's Bench,) tbeKing'e power, in 
virtue of the Prerogatiye, to mot a 
new Court of Equity, rnsinmlped by 
Bacon, 141 irnportmioe of the 
deciaions of riba Law CemrUi Ip 
mm^diug tlie English Oenetitui^ 
146 ; conflict between the ocntral hi^ 
the local, Qi ; Bac^n privitety wftr 
templated liitiitation of eoclesiiiotlofil, 
148 ; endeavours to extend Jnrlodib- 
iioii of the Court of High Commis- 
sion, 259 

Cranfteld, Sir Lionel, Master of the 
Wards, bis antecedents, hie plan for 
settling the question of Itapoeiilone 
adopted by Ammi, 226 ; more than 
1 could have looked for from a man 
of his breeding, 226 ; Anances of the 
Crown improved by, 271 

Creation, t men must ,unroll the tohms 

Credit, to min credit comparate to the 
AUorneg, 168 

Crown lands, a Ooinmiseion appointed 
to increase income from, 182 

Crucial Jiutanees, 896 

CulTe, Henry, private aeeretary of the 
Earl of Emex, 64 

^ Eabk gfOapidond MamOp 

Custom and nature, ^70 ; the conimUoue 
retention of emetom ii a tmrbuknt 
thing, 94 

Customs, adapted to He indMdwd, a 
hssding in the Ommeaitofiiw 
168 

Cypher, a, invented by Baeon, 18 

Qyreaaleai the, 488 
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0Ailiak8oQk quoted, 377 . 
OauUl Dmnd^ quoted, 460 
^ikAugmffWtimitD^ 404, 406 ;diffmliOM 
between, und the AdwMemaUp 368, 
406, 461-76 

Ik Smpimlia Vtk/nm^ 370 
Dibt, Iti»non0wMn^;j^ik$ mtxkat 
king» ia 4e ^ 184 ; BmohV 66, 
08, 99 ; debit peld bj Btoon 
‘‘ill ptrt,^1Rto 

Debit of tbe Grown, had rieen to a 
million, 119 ; ineteoted deficit, 190 ; 
ttiU heavy, 217 

JMemhon qf the Praetioe$ md Treqt^ 
^ $0M kSUbmpM mi commute im 
BAeHf Hu Mad ^ JBtaw, and hik 
Oatnphcnt, xniuii. ; fnadentaeiet of, 69 ; 
Bacon’s pftfi in, » 

JkelaratUm coneemio^ Sir Walter 
KaM0hp 260 

Deer stirilnfe notet of a Star Chamber 

iW^SS,»SLT^.m 

S57 

Democritlis, the philosophy of, fruitful, 
468 

Dumonatrations, the present, inade- 
quate, 362 ; the ** Demonstrations ’* 
of Oopernious, 374 

Domostiieues, approves premeditated 
theses, 466 

Jkntn ct Bari Hialoriop 370, 404 
J)ensity, investigation of, 370 
DuenptUi Olobi Intelkctualw^ 378 
Jkspatcht ajftcUdp U lUee Penehpe'e wehp 
263 

i>(w^rueiis,Pars,apart of the InstauraliOp 
366 

Detail, on degrees of, 467 
Deferences in Question betwixt (he Kinq^s 
Bt Hch and the Council onthe HareheSp 
135-144 

Digby, Sir John, Ambassador in Spain, 
afterwards 1 of Bristol and Yioe 
Chamberlsiu, 426 

DMrephcSp oertain ambitious Puritans 
are the true auceeesors of DUdrtphsSp 
23 

** Direetions,*' to produce whitenets,860 
JETuManf t Dwadvantagep 

Dmoufse, A briqfZHsemrse touting the 
happy Union qf the Kingdom if 
Bngkmd emd SioUnnd, 104 
Z>nqiiita4jeii9, att (he dieputahons cf the 


UarnedmemlrmiphttoUghhmttfeA 
gfwUum bfomwuBMwnp 42 
877, 878 

Dtvinatkm, 4jl&" 

Divini^, or mmd Fhilotophy, 474 ; 
acholastUnd D., 474 ; the Sehoohmen 
haoe made 3>* 448 

Dorset, Lady, afphuvng to be im- 

vjord mih my Lady D., ad uHUt. 
test., 156 

Drift if (he Kmg*e epeeokp not all in 
Bacon’s style, 203-207 . 

Dudley, Robert, Earl of MMte, 8tep| 
fiither of Essex, hUway«i|^^ 
the Queen, 9; 
religious 67 ^ ^ 

Dudley, (Henry ^ 

449 

Duelliing (ms Oonsalvo) takes away 
(he very Ife of the LaWp 170 

Duele, in point jf D, and eaeieU 1 
should not kmto a coronet from a heJt- 
handp 264^ a Mrect i^nmt to Lomtp 
and tends to the dissolutismdf Magxs- 
traeyp 255 '' 

Duns Itotas, proved the Immaenlate 
Conception by the Aristotelian Ixigie, 
848 

Dutch, the (see Ijow Countries), con- 
flict between them and the Eng- 
lish merchants as to the export of 
undyed wool, 251 ; Dutch merchants 
fiued for exporting gold, 278 ; the 
D. debt, 217 ; cautionary towns sur- 
rendered to, 229 ; the alliance of, 
not to be contemned, being, wi qfeetp 
of ytmr ATfifeetfe religion, 20; let not 
the Parliament end like a Duteh 
feast, 111 ^ 

Duties, on the comparative importance 
of, 469 


Eabb, 8 man’s, to be saved for 2002., 4 
Earth, motion of the, Bsoon^ disbelief 
in, 876 

Eccentrics, 876 

Education, discussed in the ^ctones- 
ment, 470 


Edward 111. made laws against sbnae 
of Porveyance, 111 

£gerton,Bir Thoi^ ( Attomey-Genenl, 
then Master of tlw Bolls and sfannl- 
taneously Lord Keeper and Lm 
Ohancellar under the title of Lord 


EUeamere, shortly before his dearii 


Worde printed in itaUee are AJknt’s; 24c addition (f t denotes (ransHaUon from 

Baoofds Latin, 
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jmrfTWfa 


eMiad ViMmit Bi»aBB|r)| hi* oll«^ Xaiax** UiM that 6Mnto 

Mter, $7 1 arbit;iaiaMi batiMn B^don wm wofUag hi* nitii» 77 ; 

and BliWMtb*i nieoiiiiga^ 

eaqpcMitolattiffi 

kttar tohinikamBM SiMbnid»iee On irm 4ShmtnMii ^ 

Mimndtt of the letendott of his JfAMi ^ 

olerUiip of the OlKI^U d6 ; himeelf Eii|^h» Baooa> dkbdief in the per* 

and eoUeagnee iMKdr detained hgr manenoe cf the Bngliah UiigiiW» 
Earn. 78 ; lefhaea to dutaBs Inpoei* 484» 485 ^ ^ 

tiona, 226 ; confliot between him and Snarm^ 01 gfnnA not wHk tkt fMy if 
Uoke>888»289 ; nick-named Break* 

Uw/* 265: hia failing health and a4M«kl6atfN|toiie^^ 

de&n to reaign the anal, 256 ; hia halibli» M 

dag^fHMI 1 4r MAom 7 triueA io to be vtpraiaedL 446 

imuSmiuS im€wAai io avoid, 268 ; JS^a^ry, a to4w onquity iohaifu kmwMr 

SU 460 

feiWohC inmteior the later Greek Eglacinia, 460 ^ 

phnoa^bSSr 164, 866 ; the & prieat ,*SSycle8, 876 ^ ^ 

m Herodotna, 868 £rigena, Johirinotiia, 888^ 

£lei*tione (of Hotiae of Commons;, nn- Errors, a hiU ^oodtiui dioeovtiy 
kwfulinterfeieii0|padth,268 ; Baoon'e that men mmmve, a proapeot upon 
advice as to^ 198, 104 all the errors (ffAepneentamd/m^mer 

Eltzabetlu Queen of Englaad (aee /» tiasaa, 46 
feluxm Memoriim iSmaMAes) : her Eacoage, nAtl|i^» 128 
fuo9miynii^,48;herconntenanoingof JAmy,4>ae of IqpmmKl, by Btf Jonaon 
fieidona, 6; her recognition of £aaex*a and by Bae6ti, 4B6 
enemiea, 8 : her displeaenre at Ba- ihaofO, Bacon'is, the ftrdf iaitiou oKH^ 
con's speech against subaldiea, 86 ; 48r ; on a lower level than the ttw 

her satisfaction that Bacon has begun editions, 88 ; the key-note of them ia 

to ’‘frame,'' 86 ; oalla Bacon “Tier “iiae," 84 ; the method of, 486*440 ; 

watch-caudle," 179 : Bacon's genuine the aubjeot matter of, 440-447 ; dif- 

respect for, 428 ; her deaUi, 98 ; ferenee of style between the earlier 

Bacon's Advice to, 16-22 ; Bacon’s and later, 448 ; the morality of, 440- 

Pratee of, 49 442 ; sprang from the Antimeta, 486, 

Elisabeth, Piincesa, daughter of James 489 ; callefl by Bacon, FaUi^ul Die* 

I., jirooeedings for raising an Aid eoureee or the Iwwarde of Thimat, 

upon her mamage with tlie Count 486 ; second edition of, 488 ; third 

Palatine, 182 edition of, 488, 489 ; the politics of, 

Ellesmere, Lord, $ee berton ^ 444-446 ; the chief claim of, 446 ; 

Elba, Mr. Leslie, on schema of the the Latin voUa/fn^ of, map Uui as long 
Inatanration, 847 ; diflera from Mr. as books shall last, 454 
Spedding as to Bacon's system, 848 ; f ' Essays, Bacon's, quoted or referred 
seesadmnge of Bacon's plan in the to, ,L (66) 441, 469 ; ii. (10-16) 84. 
OogUata, 801 ; on Bacon's insight ; iii. (28) 28, (66-80) 28, (60) 

Into the principles of the atomic 28; iv. (4) 170, (17) 324, (18) 441 ; v. 
tbeofy, 872 ; on Bacon's mconeis- (89)881 ; vi. (29) 441, (110)441, (76) 
tencies, 387 ; on Bacon's rejection of 468, (110-118) 458 ; viiL \89) 441 ; 

caloric, 391 ; doubts whether Bacoo ix. (98) 257 ; x. (64) 114, 441, (4i 61), 

completed hie system “ even in idea," 442 ; xi. (7) 256, (34-40) 828, (9) 824 ; 

894 ; on the want of airangement in xU. (12) 824 ; xUi. (2) 29, (5) 440 

the Sylva Syharum, 406 (68) 458 ; xiv. (49) 444, (6) 446, (24) 

JEmmaus, tilie niritans, condemning all 446 ; xv« (168) 172, (6) 260. (1) 442, 

nntmth, have forgotten how our (140) 444, (118) 445, (124) 446, (166) 

Shmour made as ^ He would hem 446, (170) 445, (280) 445 ; xvL (1) 

peumd Mknsnasts, 24 442; xvii. (24) 260, (21) 445 ; xix. 

Etapeoii, description of, 440 

Snciceaiei^ Bacon bringB in hills a* * The figures parentheses indicate 
gunet, 92 the line of the Es^y quoted. 

tFofrde prinied tn ttaUee are Baoosfs; the oddsiAfa t denotes trasukdion from 

BaeefiCe Lodva 
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Eni^h, Bacon> disbelief in the per- 
manence of the English langnm, 
464 , 485 ^ ~ 


ksAde, 92 ? " 

Mngroeeing, to bo sbprelied, 445 

a wise atguity iohaff a kfwwe^ 
lodge, 466 

Errors, a hiU off^ goodliest disoovety 
that men earn nave, a prospect upon 
all the errore qfAe present andjfot*mer 
times, 46 

Escuage, ^ 

Jksayf^ob of ttpMKl, by vtf Jonaon 

l^n 

487 ; on a lower level then the alter 
editions, 88 ; the key-note of them ia 
“use," 84 ; the method of, 486-440 ; 
the subject matter of, 440-447 ; dif- 
ference of style between the earlier 
and later, 448 ; the morality of, 440- 
442 ; sprang from the Antimeta, 486, 
489 ; callefl by Bucon, T'ai^V’uf Die* 
eourses or the Jnioarde of Things, 
486 ; second edition of, 488 ; third 
edition of, 488, 489 ; the politics of, 
444-446 ; the chief claim of, 446 ; 
the Latin vota/far of, may Uui as long 
as books shall last, 454 
Essays, Bacon's, quoted or referred 
tb,,L (66) 441, 409 ; ii. (10-16) 84, 

(88) ^84 ; iii. (28) 28, (66-80) 28, (60) 
28; iv. (4) 170, (17) 324, (18) 441 ; v. 

(89) 881 ; vi. (29) 441, (110)441, (76) 
468, (110-118) 458 ; viiL ^89) 441 ; 
ix. (98) 257 ; x. (64) 114, 441, (4, 61), 
442 ; xi. (7) 256, (34-40) 828, (9) 824 ; 
xU. (12) 824; xUi. (2) 29, (5) 440 
(68) 458 ; xiv. (49) 444, (6)446, (24) 
446 ; XV. (168) 172, (6) 260. (1) 442, 
(140) 444, (118) 445, (124) 446, <156) 
445, (170) 445, (280) 445; xvL (1) 
442 ; xvii. (24) 260, (21) 445 ; xix. 

‘ The figures in parentheses indicate 
the line of the Es^y quoted. 
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<40) 174» (50) 524, (55) 444. (im 
m, (145) 445 ; xx, (155) 115 ; xxiL 
(115). 55t (154)174, (10) 440, (U8) 
^ 455 i kxiiL (41) 440 ; xzit. (28) 84 ; 
»▼. (57) 155.(1) 255,(55) 550, (156) 
450 ; zxvi, (7) 187 ; zxix, (51) 85, 
444, (126) 52, (151-165) 104, 115^ 
(227-287) 114, (250)444, (118) 444, 

^ (186) 444, (155) 4444 xxzW. (2) 

(21-25) 147 ; zL (82) 458 ; xlL (55) 
445 ; zUi. (54) 441 ; zlvli. (48) 88, 
441, (25) St ^riiL (51) 84. 442 ; 
Zliz. (62) 5, (was ;L (85) 178 ; IL 
(55) 260 ; lii. (15) 52 ; lili. (5) 824, 
\ 440 : Hr. (84) 154 ; Iv. (20) 50, 455, 
^ (88) 147, 224, (18) 157; M. (122- 
it 130) 177, 245, (135) 44d;lTia.(40) 188 
Easenoe^ tier tangible eatence, 885 
JSfBcntuB it PrmiUi0f 387 Tables) 
Esaez, Countess of. 'Wife of the sow of 
Elizabeth's favourite, divorced ftom 
the Earl of Ks8ez,>WTid married to 
Somerset (Rochester), 1S2, 188 ; 
poisoif^d Overbuiy, 229; pleaded 
guilty, 280 ; was paiMdnc^," 281 
Essex, llphert T>everouz, Earl of, his 
Character, 5a, 64 ; impnisivcneas, 54, 
78 ; Raoon’s advice to, 54, 55 ; readi- 
ness to acco;}t advice, 53 ; complains 
of Bacon's silence, 67 ; affection for 
Bacon, 34, 86, 30, 68 ; militarjr inca- 

r ity, 59 ; suspicion of enemies, 55, 

; clepoiident Upon his Monopoly of 
Sweet Wiiiei^ 50 f in accortlance with 
Bacon's advice, pretends willingness 
to accept the oonimand in Ireland, 
57 ; is committed to acceptance, 67 ; 
his Irish campaign, 69 ; committed 
to custody, 65 ; released but not re- 
stored to favour, 60 ; his insurrection, 
73 ; hia conduct treasonable but not 
hypocritical, 71 ; arraignment of, 74- 


stoBoof the Bsoonbn Mwtluidiy 
Fhimlity of Guises s5id to bo fsM 
to iha doctrins ^ 885; Un^wi 
appHsatioii oCi 851 

Ezoomitmiiioslm, remsrks by BsOob 
on the Qso of, 106 

£zerGises,ont)io lntermfssioiiaiid eon- 
tinuaiies of, 468f on the variatioii ^ 
470 , 

Ezpeiiencof to bo set down in Tablpt,t 
^llHirTangedt aiid os mrv 
limng^ 882 ; foisw JMoe Mexpiriinex 
eapiim and triumphid mmr tm tssritt « 
qf God, 411 

EseperUgfUia LiUrata, 466 

Experiments, to throw li^t bia OiWses, 
382 ; to be reduced to wxitiitt; 888 

ExportSi to exceed imports, 850 


the Earl of K«}ez,>nnd married to FAtisii, Aristotle allied to the Jesuits 
Somerset (Rochester), 182, 188 ; by Faber, 160 
poisoif^d Overbuiy, .229; pleaded /beilifyfstsliMe, anobstaolstOsoienoe, 
guilty, 280 ; was paiMdncd," 231 43 

Essex, llphert neverouz, Earl of, his Factions, the Essexlan and Ceeilian, 
Character, 5a, 64 ; impnisivcneas, 54, 6 ; Clarendon on the conntenanoing 

78 ; Bacon’s advice to, 54, 55 ; readi- of,'* 6 ; the traitor in faetimu lightly 

ness to acce;}t advice, 53 ; complains gosih oeway with it, 84 

of Bacon's silence, 67 ; affection for Faithful Dvieouraes, a name given by 

Bacon, 34, 86, 35, 68 ; militaiy inca- Bacon to his Eomya, xzxix. 

r ity, 69 ; suspicion of enemies, 65, Fall of Man, the, to bo repaired in port 
; clepoiident Upon his Monopoly of by Arts and Sciences, 897 ; our 

Sweet Wiiiei^ 60 f in accortlance with aafninion over ereaturee is a second 

Bacon's advice, pretends willingness time forfeited^ 411 

to accept the oonimand in Ireland, Fallacies {see Colours and Idols), 486, 
67 ; is committed to acceptance, 67 ; 466, 467 

his Irish campaign, 69 ; committed Falsehood, like alloy, 458 
to custody, 65 ; released but not re- Fascination, 465 
stored to favour, 60 ; his insurrection, Father, the father of Salomon’s Houss^ 
73 ; hia conduct treasonable but not 421 

hy^^ritical, 71 ; arraiimment of, 74- Favourite(scsCaiT,Villiani),Bsoon*sview 
80 ; hia reply to Bacon's accusations, of the responaibilittesoftlieofBos, 248 
77-80 ; confession and death, 81; Henry VI ll/a and OBMMur's(427 

ingratitude of Bacon to, 81, 82 ; He* Fiat (D'Effiat), Marquis, French ambas- 
•clamtion the STreaifons of, **a sador, his admiration for Bacon, 814 
pestilent libel," 78, 84 Fig-leaves, without/, 1 do ingsMwueiy 

Essexian faction, the, 6 confess, 255 A 

Estate, {see State) matter of, dc6aed bv Filwm JMyrinthi, 864 
Bacon, 845 ; things apparently mv Final. See Cause 
vate may treneh topoint (/eetate,i7l Finance, difficultisa of, 115, 124, 158, 
Eton, Provostahip of. Bacon seek% 865 317, 225 

Euclid, 867 Finance improved by OranSeld, 271 

Ehcohcqueir, Cmnrt of, toons dedrion Fine, Bacon's, a benSftt to blm^ gog 
oonoendqg Imposiiioiui in, 145 Flame, Bacon on, 875 

Szcluiioiis," mentioned in the Flaitety, Bacon's Ratteiy of Jaassu 158 

Kolerjtur Fsmtos, 851 ; the first Flux and Reflux of the also, treattNOfl 

work of induetion, 888 ; the key- the, 872 

WPrds printed in UaUm are Jlsssmb; GU addOiam af t dmete trwsMSm frem 

»ason*slaim. 
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Mnipkar^ imriam ^ mi^ WnU 
tk6f 414 

tjmrnmnen or qf (he 

SemdPhUoa^^^ S7S (bm iJao 
Pmufwere) 

Foniit* the J»m crPUud Omue^ or that 
vfhkhikeif oaU the True D^erenee, 
F518i 84 ; True Sjpeeifie JOifforenoet 
nature^engendering nature^ eouree ^ 
MMAiMiHdiiy 884; the iiiveiBgatloii of, 
to he varied and adopted, 888 ; the 
diacovery of Forms, 884 ; thdinveati- 
nation of, is Metaphysic, 885, 481 ; 
t 6M alone haeimmediaU and {^nna- 
tine knowledge </, 888 ; are the Laws 
that jp>vem and constitute any simple 
Katnre, 890 ; Compound Fonns, 390, 
462 ; PUto'a error concerning, 462 ; 
Bacon's confidence in the investiga- 
tion of, shaken, 462 

Ihrmula Jntorpretationie, fto this In- 
dttelion we give the nafne gf Formula 
of Ifderpretalion^ 359 

Formulariee and £l6ganeiee{eee Promue) 
SI, 52 

Fortune, to be regarded as an instru- 
ment of virtue and merU, ] 58 ; the 
way </, like the milken way, 447 » is 
if a womanCa nature, 248 ; coy when 
too much wooed, 472 ; the SMathUee 
pwrauU if, 472 

Fortune, the Architecture if, detailed, 
471, 472 

Fowler, Froressor, quoted, xv., 114, 321, 
853, 384, 387, 405, 413, 414, 457-60 

Fracastorlus, 362 

France, to be made a friend, 20 ; Bacon 
thinks of printing his Olavie Inter- 
pretalionis first in, 365 

Frankness, the limits of, 471, 472 

Frederick IL, that excellent Emperor, 
did use Soiroficn soldUre against the 
Pope, 19 

Friendship^ the precept of Bias abopt, 
472 ‘ 

Fi^ntio, Bacon's letter to Father 
f^lgentio, xxxlx. 

Puller, Thomas, Church historian : his 
lemsrk <m ** cripples in Conformity,'* 

no 

Furnace, the, or Natural Prudence, 

^1 

G. 

OAttir, 367 

the,aQd Arakiane, cogtrasted 
with the (Amisteand Faraeeloiane, 
188 


i the tower 

of Pipiii 836‘; inrsnted t^ thermo- 
meter vuL Uie teleioope, 836 ; tatmht 
the Ptafiemaio astronomy publmly 
after privately adopting the Coper- 
nloan, 337 ; his disomlgty of Jupiter's 
sateUites, 873 
Oamelawi^ 170 

OsTden, the garden of soieneoi > 44 ; ' 
the ^tdens of the Mosesk 45 ; CM . , 
Almigh^Jlrst planted a, ihd ^ 
Gsrdiner, Bishop, mfd he would i/% 
iidugfahuMredf^e/i^ hie death, 
205 

Gardiner, S. R., Professor, quoted, xiv,j^. 
xix, XX. xxL 17, 32, 37, 58, 61, BOr 
87, 89. 98, 112, 116, 133, 145, 186, 
198, 198, 203, 200, 215, 216, 21^ 
221, 225, 226, 281, 237, 257, 259, 
269, 276, 287, 416 

Gentleman, every gentleman of Eng^j^ 
' land at the l^g s mercy," 209 ; 
the gentiemrn ie 4oo many, the Com- 
mons foill be base, 444 ^ 

Georgies, oP the Mind, the, 468 ' 

Gissta Groyorum, the, 41, 43 
Giants, the, represent Bedition te- 
troyed b:^ Sovereignty, 871 
Gilbert, discovered the fundamental 
facts of Magnetism, 836 ; pmited 
by Galileo, 336 ; despised by Bacon, 
337 ; t has but tmehed nature with 
the tip of his fingers, 862 ; extracted 
a philosophy from the loadstone, 467; 
has himself become a magnet, 337 
Glass, mouoi>oly for the manufacture 
of, why granted, 287 
Globe, the Material and the Intellectual, 
363, 366 ; the Advanee^nent described 
as a small Globe <f the Intellectual 
World, 474 

God, the ideao of, contxusted with 
man's idols, 380 ; it is better to have 
no Spinum of God at all than such as 
to impious towards Itis divine Majesty 
and Goodness, 118 ; the wisdom gf, 
more admirable when NaJture inkud- 
eth one thing and Providence draweth 
out another, 463; Bacon's fondnem 
- for mentioning the King in proximity 
with, 103 

Gold, considered the tme nationsl 
wealth, 274, 251 ; proceedinn against 
Batch merchants tor exporting, 278 ; 
Gold and Silver Thread, Monopoly 
tot, 274 ; the manafaetare of tne 
Thread taken into the Klng'e hands, 
274; howtotrsnsformabodyinto, 884 


Words primtediu Ualiee are Macon*s; the addition gf t denotes traaslaiton from 

Saeon*s Latin* 
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Good, the (i.e. Sammimi Bonum) pablic 
end privatei 468, 469 
Goodman, Biuop, on the mental eon* 
dition of Bacon's mother, 12 
Goodness (see Fhilanthropia)^ 29 
Qorhambury, 163 ; Bacon hmt himself 
a house at, 285 

Government, the science of, deserves 
reverence, 473 

Orculuum sive CampareUivee, 888 (tee 
Tables) 

Grain, i,e. roucdmess, 483 

Gray's Inn, Bacon entered at, 14; 

Qesta Orayomm, 41, 43 
Gnmt Britain (see Oreahiesa of Brilain) 
Oreatent Birth (\f Time, the, xxxix., 848 
^ (ss 0 Ternporis) 

Great^ieee (ff BrUain, the true, xxxv. 
(trt*ek Philosonhers, the earlier, 862 ; 

Huiierior to the later, 368, 371 
.Greek Philosophers, the later, the philo* 
Sophies of, mere sta^-plays, 362<868 ; 
you Oreeke are al'toaye children, 868 
Greeks, the religion of, biuied on ormi- 
incut, 474 ; you Gredana ever ehil^ 
dren, 42 

Green, Mr. J. R., considered the docu* 
inent called “Tyrone's l*ropo8ition8 ” 
to lie not genuine, 60 ; quoted, 142 
Grievanctis, 120 (ace IniiKsiitions, Mo- 
nopolies, Wardshijis) 

Ouiiie, the IhiJce of, on the day of the 
Barrieadoea, 80 

Gunpowder Plot, the, 118, 189 


H. 

Haiiits, how to form, 470 

Hatikwill (Hackwell, or Hakcwill) Mr., 
M.P., a convert on the question of 
Impositions, 211 

Hallam, Henry, on Bacon's “incom- 
Xiarable ductility," 827 

Hampton Court Conference, the, 105 

Harriot, discovered Jupiter’s satellites 
simultaneously with Galileo, 889; 
was the first to discover the solar 
yiota, 889 ; not appreciated by 
Bacon, 889 

Harvey, William, discoverer of the cir- 
culation of the Uood, his fear of in- 
cunring enmity by his discoveries, 
886 ; nis sneer at Bscgu's science, 
414 

Hatton, Lady (widow of Sir William 
Hatton, and daughter of Sir Thomas 
Cecil, Buighley’a eldest son,) Bacon 


a suitor for her hand, 88 ; married to 
Coke, 88 ; quanels witii her husband 
eonoeming Hie poBsesaiim of thiar 
dauidtter, 261 ; obtaluf firom tha 
Council a warrant to fetch her ftom 
her father, 261 

Heat, investigation of, 887*94 ; deflni* 
lion of, 394 ; Tables on, 864 
Heath, Mr,, quoted, xxviii, 186, 143 
Hebrew, prominence of H, thought in 
the New Atlanlia, 417 
Henry, Prince of Wales, intended dedi- 
cation of Bacon's Maeaya to, 438 ; hU 
death, 488 

Henry VII., his character, as de* 
scribed by Bacon, 426; his “ felicity,'* 
427 

Henry Vll., History of, 426, 427 
Heairy VIIL, HiaUrry of, (a fragment], 
xxxviii. 

Henry 111. (of France), stabbed by a 
Jacobin friar, 189 

Heniy IV., of France, slileUed by a 
rascal votary, 189; effect produced 
in England by bis murder, 168 
Heraclitus, 881 

Herbert, George (the poet), Bacon dedi- 
cated his translation of the Psalms 
to, 431 

Heresies, sources of, 480 ; those are 
worst which deny Ood^s poieer, 480 
Hermes Stella, mcamug of, 849 
Herodotus, the Egyptian Priest iu, 868 
llickes, Michoid, afterwards Sir Michael, 
Cecirs secretary. Bacon's friendly 
creditor, 167 ; letter to, from Booou, 
on restoring a pair of i^ady Hickes's 
scarlet stockings, 167 
High Coiniuission, Court of, origin and 
object of, 17 ; oppressively used by 
Whitgift, 17 ; Bacon endeavours to 
extend the jurisdiction of the, 259 ; 
dispute between, and the Court of 
Common Pleas, 221 
Hilliard, Nicholas, miniature-painter, 
1547-1619, early portraitof Baoonby, 

IS^ . 

Hippocrates, 867 fp 

Historia, naHme errantis or wrianHs, 
365 

Hiatoria Sons et Audilus, xxxv. ^ 
Historia Fsntorum, 401, 402 
HistoriaViUe et Umtis, 402 
Histo^, divisions of, 878 ; vatioad/ 
subdivided in the Adwuwsmmit ana 


the De Augmsntis, 853; histoiy, 
omitting Hterature, iBOsthe statusif 
JPblypkemm wUh hit eye out, 854 


H^ords printed in itatiee are Bacon's; the addition if f denotee tranadation from 
^ Boom's Latin. 
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HiitOTT* lAtemyt pfonottnoMl non- 

HiitciiVt ^ Marvehf 8<^; <m iT. 

flmolMMitotM, 365 
JffiUcTff ^ffenry K//., 426, 427 
SMofry qf ffenry VtlL (a iVagm<^t), 
vxxviii. 

jBTiftorv, onif JSSi^;iisrim«n4a7* 

See itotural fftBiOTy 
Hobart (or Habbard), Sir Honiy» At* 
tomey-Genoral, afterwanJa . Ohiof 
Juatice of the Common Pleaa : Bacon 
makes notes on him entitled ** Hub- 
bard's Disadvantage,” 156 ; Bacon 
describes him to the King as l)eingnci 
HoJte^nuin^ OtU an ceammiH wholly 
forhimmlf^ 236 ; oolcmn goo$Ct 156 
Holland. See Dutch 
Honowr that, ia broken upon another hath 
the ^ickeet refledion^ 90 ; a fjenile^ 
mawe^ ehould he of a good strong warp 

orwk^ 188 

Hope, terrestrial, denounced by Bacon, 
430 ; makes the mind light, frothy, 
unequal, nnindering, 430 
Hopes, ilkc politic nourishing of, 430 
Hospital, a, the Mast4«r of, takes the 
sweet, the poor the crumbs, 172 ; a 
eorporation ^ declared beggars, 172 
Hours, cherish the good hmrs of the 
mind, 470 

Hour-glass, one-and-Oarty years is a 
great deal of sand in the tumr-glass, 29 
Hoiwes, built to live in and not to look 
at, 439 

Howortl, Charles, Baron of Kffingliaru, 
Lord High Admiral, afterwards Karl 
of Kottinghaui, employs Whitelock to 
resist CknnmiBsiou for reforming 
abuses in the navy, 185 ; resigns his 
post, 270 

Howard, Lady Frances, niei^ of the Earl 
of Northampton, married to the son 
of (Elizabeth’s) Earl of Essex, 182 
Howard, Henry, Earl of Nortliampton, 
liord Privy Seal, a hater of Parlia- 
ments, 182 ; his character, 182 ; 
Bacon tries to commend himself to 
Boebester through him, 184 ; brings 
Bacon to Kochester’s notice, 185 
Howard, Thomas, Earl of SuOblk, Lord 
Chamb^Uiin and Lord Treasurer, 
accused of commtioti, 270, 271 ; 
Bacon, as Lord Ohanoellor, reports 
that the evidence went well, J will 
net my I help it, 272 ; is fin^ 272 ; 
Baemn’s fwevious mention of, in the 
Chnumentariue Sehdue, 156; 1^2 


Howania, the, opposition of. to Book* 
ingham, 270 ; mil of the, 270-273 ; 
Bacon’s obUgations to the, 188 

Eyddlar,Qi^ 

Hwman namre, nwre qf the fool than of 
the ieiee in, 884 

Human nature, rineenda ferendo, 469 ; 
how to ohai^, 470 

Huntingdon, Syse^f am like the milkn 
qf Huntingdon that was wont to pray 
for peace among the willows, 160 

Hypotheses, use of, in Astronomy, 878« 
375 ;t men prtfer iheeee to hypotheeee, 
411 

Hypothesis, the Working, need of, 407 ; 
recognised by Bocon, 401 


1. 

Icarus's fortune, 68 

Idleness, to be punished by the State, 
445 

/dols,the, fully discussed, 379*81 ; how 
suggested to Bacon, 341, 342 ; how 
stated in the Valerius Terminus, 
351 ; use of the term avoided in the 
ddmnec^nmt, 467 ; how stated in the 
Delineatio, 858 ; the word used with a 
theological allusion, 362 ; discussed 
ill the Adva.nccment us fallacies, 467 

Imagination, relation of, tc> the Riuisoii 
and Will, 465 ; t every one pifUlotm- 
phiscs out qf the cell qf his own imagU 
nation, 381 

Impositions, nature and importance of, 
120, 190 ; sanctioned by the Court of 
Exchequer, 121 ; new 1. laid on by 
Cccdl, 124 ; sanctioned by Bates’s cast*, 
145 ; Bacon luts no suggestion as to, 
1 91 ; are to be buried and sUefosed, 
192; indirectly suggests that the 
King should give way on, 195 ; Cecil's 
and the Kings offer concerning, 198; 
llackwill (and probably Bacon) oon* 
vortetl to a belief in their illegality, 
199, 211 ; tile King is to give hope of 
somewhat to be done concerning, 206 ; 
a bill offeietl concerning, 209 ; general 
opinion in the House against, 210 ; a 
conference proposed by the (kimmona 
with the Lords concerning, 211; argu- 
ment stated concerning, 211 ; Barton 
at the Oouncil will not allow the 
discussion of, 225 ; Oranfield's project 
for settling, 226 

Jmposture,'^ U is the mark qf imposture 
to come in one*8 own name, 866 


Words printed in Holies are BaeosCs ; the addition qf f dmoUs tran^ation from 
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Improinifitlfnii, 107 
Infeiicem Memmiam JSlizabcthfBg 438 
Jndkt, the, England shmld take frcm 
Spain, 20, 279 

IndiffniUce, ly i, men eomc to digniliee, 

266 

Indtiction, the meaning of, 841 ; not 
“invented by Hacon» 841 
Induction, the l^ew, atrivea at con- 
cluaiona by rejections, 869 ; called the 
Formula of luter|)retation, 369 ; com- 
pared to comimascB, 862, 362; the 
nindameiital principle of, 383 ; itme 
and legitmate, 386 ; to bo used to 
form sound lilotiona, 392, 896 
duction, the Old, itrccarious and 
eiuiiiierative, 869 ; applied only to 
general priucipb*B, 862 ; voa an 
imposture, 869; a mere tiinjeetuT€,A00 
Infans, ndiiuo (to iheKew Philosophy) 
non ndH mb ^icreona infantis, 366 
Infanta of Spain, the, Cecil charged by 
Essex urith selling the Croun to, 74 ; 
prospect of a portion from, 216 ; Ba- 
con's views ot the iiro])osed marriage 
with, 227, 256 

Infantry, the nerve of an army, 444 
Jf^unetions, / tmll wake /. an hard 
pillow to sleep on, 258 
Inns, 11 ompesson's Patent for, attacked 
in Parliament, 290 

lustancee {see Tablea, Frerogatii’e), 
386 

** Jnstaurare," reiuwing {inaiaurandi), 

869 

JnstaufeUio, meaning of the word, 846, 
403 

InsUturoMo Magna, scheme of, 3S9-48 ; 
the six Divisions of, 847, 877, 878 ; 
change of plan in, 861 
JnAttiirator /kus, 408 
Intellect, Are not the pleamrta of the 
ifUellM greater than the pleasures of 
the ajfeetions 1 41 
InUttectus Seala, 868 
Interpretation of Nature, 867, 466; 
Formula of, 869 ; Key of, 876 ; 
t tnen might fall into, of themselves, if 
they had a just Natur^ History, 882 
Interpreters of Nature, the, in the iVVte 
Jnanlis, 424 

ItUsrprttation Solute, of the Seriptnreii, 

laventiOii, the i, if the otti if inoenHon 
is i^Me^hirikifTbne, 862 ;oneof 
the four inteUeotnid arta, 466, 466 ; 
eystemntie 1*, at nteaent, non-ex- 
istent, 466 


Inventor, t Chanse As ante, 

861 

Inventdta, in the Hem AtkaU^ 424 1 
imo galleries for L paet^ omd spams 
or bases fer /. ta0me, 165 ; the beasts 
' have lean ae reasonable /. as men, 
^466 

InmardMof Things, the, a name given 
by Bacon to his Essays, zxxiz. 

Ipswich, Bacon was retnnied, but did 
not sit, for, 208 

Ireland! (ms ConMeratioim Umehing (he 
Plantation of), &8ex named Lofd- 
Lientenantfor, 67 ; letter from Bacon 
to Easox CD his expedition to, 58 ; 
letter from Bacon to Cecil on the 
policy to be pursued in, 92 ; civilising 
i., 148 ; not to be too much of the line 
and eompouts in the government 
169 ; an Irish title to be given 
the Prince of Wales, 1 59 jWllaf 
ignores the native populatililininO ; 
he that did dram treasure from Ire* 
land did not milk money but blood, 
272 

Iron, Bacon's error as to, 391 

Israel, Cecil loved to keep the eyes if 
Israel a littU too much upon hinuef, 
174 

J. 

Jacob's well. Bacon will come miih his 
pitcher to, as others do, 166 

James 1. of England, refnsea con* 
ceuions to the IHiritans, 110 ; 
mistook deference for devotion, 
108; assimilates himself to God, 
103 ; has no sympathy with Parlia- 
ments, 118, 142 ; implied his right 
to tax all property, JM; breaks 
off the Great (^ntracl^ 129, 189 ; 
denied that he was subject to the 
Law, 138, 148 ; unfit to cony out 
Baeon's p^cy of dissimulation, 198 ; 
his speech to the “Addled Parlia- 
ment,** 208 ; dissolved P^ament, 
215 ; he alee^ in a banrica^mf b^a, 
220; evlc^pses the Common Law, 
while receiving the submission of the 
Judges, 246 ; the abeokUeU prince in 
judvBoture that hath been in Ae 
Christian morld, 267 ; his Troa Law 
of Free Monardiies qnotsd by Bacon, 
140 ; “Christ had nia John and I 
have mr Geovge,** 280 ;; hb 
of the Movum Organum, 288, S64 ; 
aaid cf Bacon*! Biaeeiiiaoy, “De 
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niviiBii sou mmi S5 ; nAw 
Itaii l» iimrutabh fur loMm «ii4 
MOcfiMw^ W; WM mfaablv mrm- 
Mlised hy SolamoMo^ 42& 

JTm^ (k0 mmg illuitmting Induction^ 
4«5 

Xd(^ ; to be eaqnired after, 106 ; men* 
licm of them ioserted in the Advanoe* 
Mtil^ but omittod in the Ih Aug- 
405 

Jewell, Biahop, his Apology for the 
Church of ^gland translated by 
Bacon's mother, 12 

Jetof, sUrm q^, in the AWo dUantis^ 
421 


JbO, Imayjwttifyunih, 220 
Jones, Ini^, designed the old a'ster' 
gate which matks the site of York 

gpjjpiojfcvBen, on York House, 11, 
Bacon's qualities as a writer 
and Shaker, 452 ; on Bacon's virtue, 
318 ; on the Jismayists, 436 
Jttbort, 365 

Judges, an igu&rafti 7iian mnnot be a 

n i, 250 ; not to be Kcatletivng but 
rtstrong, 260 ; a popular judge %$ 
a drfonned tking^ 260 ; tisnally con- 
siilUd by the Crown on cases pend- 
ing, but collectively, 176, 221 ; Sir 
Thomas More's comment on the 
cuslotii, 176 ; James suggests that 
they be consulted aeparatdy on Pea- 
chsm’s case, 220 ; protest of Coke, 
221 ; refuse to defer the Cominendam 
case, 241 ; summoned before the 
King in Council, and submit., all 
except Coke, 245 : Bacon’s policy of 
utiiisiim them in the King's interests, 
250 ; Cuke's anticiimtion that the 
Judges wuNid mediate between King 
and Commons, 145 ; importance ot 
the help of the Judges, in the un- 
certain condition of the law, 145 ; 
tbeif decision, in the case Of Bates, 
established Impositions for tliirly-flve 

f ears, 145 ; compared by Bacon to the 
’opes of Borne, 140 ; is a happy 
ihimg in a Siaie vdun Kinga do rficn 
eoneutt with, 177 ; haw to engage and 
emwre ike «/. ^^inomnem evenltim,*^ 
for aug pointa of law or righi, 198 ; 
to be Ifowi Wfu^ Salomon’ a throne, 
$M, 260 ; Bacon adriaes the King 
M^mlUwoomeaxam]^agaenaitheprc^• 
mmpikmifnJ., 239; tkebeatinial- 
Uganeera ^ Ika Orua atata of the 


Kingdom, 250 ; antortahied by Bacon 
at a banquet, 25€L 259 
Judgment, ona of the four intcUectual 
arts, 466 

Judieaiura, Bkaagon, quoted, 177, 835, 
260 

Julius CwMr. 5i!e Caesar 
Jupiter, against tbe Oianta, 371 ; in 
labour with Jfallna, 166 ; a man 
bom under, loveth huaineaa, 29 
Juatiea, freak j, is the awostaai, 255 ; 
aunmary J, belongeth to the Kinfa 
Prerogative, 183 

K. 

KALKirnAH. Set Calendar 
Keeper, Lord, the, not made a Peer inf 
Elisabeth’s r(^ign, 256 
Kepler, 335 ; rejected the Oopomicaa 
trieory, 835, 386 ; his I^aWs, 878 
Key (for Key of Interpratation, aae 
Interpretation) 

King, hia Mojeatp’a ^reodise on the duty 
of a, 469 

King, the, hath power to temper, change^ 
and control, the CotnpMtn IxitD, 141 ; 
to etay mtta at Common Tmo, 141 ; 
and to auapend Aeta of Parliament, 
141 ; Bacon distinguiihea between 
the K.’s ordinary eommiaaiona (f 
juatiee and High Commiaaiona if 
regiment, 186 ; the K,’a aerviee muat 
not be mortal, 235 

King’ll Bench, Couit of the (see JDt^- 
eTieea in Queatioti betwixt the a. B, 
ajui the Council in the Marchaa), 
conflict between, and the Chancery, 
288 ; Coke promoted to, by Bacon's 
advice, 186, 187 

Ktng'a decree tmuhing the granting of 
Pro’.muniren ogainat any forauing in 
Chameery after a Judgment at Com- 
mon Law, the, xxxvii., 243-5 
Kingdom, of Man over Nature, 806 ; 
t he that ia fouat in the New, ia greater 
than the greataat of the Old, 805 
Knights, seven hundred, made by 
James in less than three months, 99 ; 
Bacon is gregariously knighted," 
100 

Knights* servicMv the (kmimons desire 
to compound for, 124 
Knighthood, Me divulged and almaat 
proatUutad tm if knighthood, 99 
Knolly^ Bir William, Comptroller, hia 
wpoiiitment to Iralaad augmatad by 
opposed by Kmex, and why, 57 
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KNOWING 


INDEX 




Knmoingt the truth qf being and the 
truth qf knowing ia all cm, 41 
Knowledge, diTisiofis of, Bacon, tbe 
Peri|>atetios, and the Stolen, 353 ; 
the Bovereignty of nmn lieth hid in 
knowledge, 43 ; all knowledge bred from 
neqativea,il\ ; the throe ntageaof, are 
a Triaagion, 462 ; but, to the unholy, 
VelUm, Obm, Olympus, 462 


L, 

La 18, M to he had, not to haw, 367 

Lake, Sir Thomas, an adherent of the 

^ Howards, 270 ; iliHiniHscd from office, 
271 

Lamps, expcrimciiterH in the Kew At- 
lantis, 424 

Lavguishing, four oarlock, which is the 
hour of my languishing, 315 

I«attn, the Universal iangunge, 454 ; 
Bacon wishea to have all iiiH works 
tmiiHlafcd into, 454 ; Baron is nmid 
of hiH lidtiii — C'hamhrrlain thinks 
Bacon's Ijatiii will ** not stand 
touch," 452; Bacon thinks the Latin 
edition of the Mssays will last os long 
as books shall last, 454 ; they tell me 
my L, is turned into silver and become, 
current, 162, 452 ; good Latin <f the 
school, 418 

Law (acc Projwsition touehing tits He- 
ctfinpiUng and Amendment of the 
Laws of England), the very life of 
the L, is almost take?*, away (by duel- 
ling) 170 ; “ the Common Law is the 
m«>Mt favoumblp, for kings, of any 
law ill the world " 246 ; the Jsito tf 
England is ?wt token out qf Atnadis 
de Gaul nor the hook of Ptdmerin, 
255 

liaw Civil, the l^aws of England supe- 
rior to, 473 

Law Common, the, the King hath power 
to temper, change, and control, 141 

Laws, the, unsettled condition of, 145 ; 
Bamn*8 project for revising, 145 ; 
08 Jupiter laboured witli Pallas, so 
Jameawith a revision of, 166 ; Bacon 
wislies to roMol obsolete and snaring 
A., 224; and to reduce the L, to a 
di^t, 224 ; iitjastiee of, to the sub- 
ject, 200, 240 ; are gur birthrighi 
and our imheriionea, 250 ; Fropoattion 
tattehing the aompiiing and 
menf <f, 251, Wh 200 ;nienhavo dis- 


cussed, as philosophers, or at lawjM 
478 ; men thoafd diseuaB as atatiis- 
meD,a478 ; the L. of England, anpe- ' 
nor to the Civil Law, 473 
Lawgiver, perj^uua prineefs, 147 
Lawyers, services of. In the House of 
, Commons, 182, 103 ; the literea w- 
ealea of the House, 1^ 

Learning, the distemper of , when nu/U 
study words, and not maUer, 453 ^ 

Learning, the Advancement qf (see Ad^ 
vaneement) 852-7, 460-75 
Lee, Mr. S. L., quoted, 12, 13, 14, 16, 
34 

Leibnitz, '* We do well to think highly 
of Venilam," 872 

Leicester, Bobert Dudley, Earl of, 0, 
67 

Tjeonardo da Vinci, 835 
Letter of Advice, see Advice, 16, 248 
Letters, comi>o8od by Bacon in the 
names of his brother Authoi^ and 
Essex, to b<* shewn to the Queen, 
66-70 ; a lettej* written by Bacon in 
ilte name of Walsingham concerning 
ecclesiastical aflairs, 108 ; letters of 
wise men, aj^endices to History, 
354 

Libel, see Observations upon a Libel, 
Are, 

Lie, the, estrrmed no reproach by the 
ancients, 188 

Life, a mans l\fe is not to lie trifled 
away, it is to he oflered up, 188 
Life and Death, History of, 402 
Light, Inquiry concerning, 404 
Liverpool, repiwentecl by Bncon in 
Parliament, xxxii. 

Livy, that which L. saith of Alexander, 
365 ; a story from, 209 
Logarithms, when published, 336 
Logie, the old, defective, 36jl ; the new 
Induction may be called a new U 
358 

l^ndon, rc'fnses to resiHmd to the ap- 
peal of Essex ; Proclsmstion against 
hidings near, 128 ; contributM to 
the Benevolence, 219 ; ^^orbitant 
Charter granted to, 277 ; tJInions for 
the release of the gQldsmiths im- 
prisoned by Bacon, 276 ; the country 
gentlemen oominanded to leave, 
257 ; lends £100,000 to the king, 124 
Longanimiig^ 460 

Lop!^ Dr., A true Eeport <f the dataak 
ahU treason intended by Dp. Soderigo 
Lopez, a physician attending upon As 
person qf the Queen's Megeity^ xxxii. 
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LondlLmer. iStoK«0per 
liOldi^ Home of» leftiM to meet tiie 
CommoiuiM e Conference on Impo- 
f ' dtione, sns, 218 ; tlieir debate on 
Bee<m*e letter of eubmiaeioii, 800-S 
Xove. fu^pUal Um maketh mankind, 
fiiendip hve p^eeMh U, 114 ; no 
nreceptoraogmas^ 470; a tiren, or 
Su ehM ^ Falljf, 442 ; mtut cnep 
vh^re it cannot po, 103 
Low Countries, the, eoi^ederacy and 
mare otraight amity mUh the, 140 ; 
Me eea provinces qf,lohe coniraUed, 
i,e, annexed, 115 ; annexing the, 166 
Look, why lucky people should be 
employed, 33 


M. 

Hacaulay, Iiord, his opinion of the 
change in Bacon's liteiury style, ex- 
amined. 44 

MaehiaYelli, influence of, on Bacon, 20 ; 
theoreticAlly admires goodness, 467 ; 
on the danger of being honest in 
ererything,” 325 ; we o?r mmh be* 
hoit&n to iiachiavel and others that 
wrote what mm do and not what they 
ought to do, 32 
Maehina Superior, 364 
BCagi, the, 44 

Magic (Persian), applied to politics the 
contemplation of nature, 104 
Magic (scientific), the practice of Meta- 
l^ysic, 886, 463 

Mdgmral, 467 : magistrality, 189 
Magnanimity, f beware of being carried 
by an excess of magnanhniiy to things 
beyond your strength, 21 
ICahomet, the religion of, interdicted 
argumenl^ 474 

MoXs, i,e, generative, as opposed to the 
barrenness of the Old l^iilosophy, 
349 

Male, (see Partus Maseulus) t the Male 
Birth of Time is the invention of the 
art of inventions, 362 
Man, congregate, 471 ; segregate, 464- 
70 ; how to judge men's natures, 
471 ; fnen must imitate Nature, who 
doee nothing in vain, 472; t men 
prtfer thcees to hypotheses, 411 ; 
t his power coextensive with his know* 

' ieige, 368 ; fhy obeying Nature man 
can amguer her, 363; men ate f 
moffol gods, 867; the intellectual 
revenue of Ike world consisls of the 


labours of six men, 867 ; f man is 
the servani and interpreter Nature, 
379; *'men seek the scienoea in 
worlds of their own," 881 ; most in- 
▼estigate by negatives, 888 ; the fiUl 
of, to be repaid in part by Arts and 
Sciences, 397 : a man is but what he 
knotoOh, 41 ; how to work any man, 88 
Manufactures, to be encouraged bjr the 
State, 445 

Marshalsea, the Court of the, 163-70 
Martha, Bacon warns Essex not to be 
like, 7 ; I shall take to tne not Martha*$ 
part but Mary*s part, which is to in* 
tend pour service, 187 
Mary Magdalene, 187 
M^ Stuart, Queen of Scotland, Bacon 
joina in a petition for the execution 
of, 23 

Mary (the Virgin), may be ChUhoUoly 
called Dei^ra, 429 
Marvela, a Hiatory of, 164 
Masqne, a, given by Bacon to 
Rochester and his bride, 188 
Match, the Spanish, 227, 266 
Match, the happy match, between the 
7nind of a man and the nature gf 
thinge, 48 

Kathomatic, 461, 463; there cannot 
fail to he more kinds gf miaeed M,, 
463 ; to be placed under the head of 
Metaphysic, 461 

Matter, unchangesbleness of, called 
false, 386 ; seemingly affirmed, 387 
Matthew, Sir Toby (sou of the Bishop 
of Durham, afterwards Archbishop 
of York), a convert to Romanism, 
117 ; committed to custody in Lam- 
bath, and then to the Fleet, 117; 
Bacon's letter to him while in prison, 
118; is liberated on condition of 
leavinff England, 118; oorresponde 
wit^ Bacon on literary matters, 160, 
162; Bacon's Beeoey on Friendskif 
written at his raquest, 117 ; his teivtf* 
mony to Bacon's goodness, 818 
Maxims the Law, xxxii. 

Mean men must adhere, 84 
Mechanic, the practice of Physic, 885 
Medical Science, more professed than 
Utboured, 464 ^ 

Meditationes Saerce, the, 429, 480 
MelcomiNi Regis, repTesenUsd by Bacon 
in Parliament, 16 

Memory, the, reported as weakly in* 
guired of, 467 ; ministrations to, 
369, 385 

Metaphysic, 461-68 
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Ifothod, different kinde of, 467 
Meum and tuum, may trench to point qf 
ctkUe, 177 

liiddloMZ, reprceentod by Bacon in 
Parliament, xxxii 

JOltent the milken way, like the way 
of Fortune, 447 

Mill, WilliaMi, clerk of the Star Cham- 
ber, oliarged with exacting nnlaafiil 
fees, and hia coee reffsrred to E^rton 
with other co-aMeoiiore, 87 ; oy hU 
death Bacon succeeda to the vacant 
clerkHhip, 163 
Millenary Vetition, the, 107 
Miller of Huntingdon, the, see Hnnt- 
iucdoii 

d Minci, tliu, how to prepare the m. for 
receiving truth, 858 ; inherent errors 
of the, 368 (800 ldoU)\ a bridal 
ehanibi^ for the m, and the Univerae, 
860 ; fthe m. ia like an ttneven 
mirror, 362 ; within it a fami- 
liar Hpirit u'hirh perturbs the under- 
standing, 362 ; t the lawful wedlock 
between the m. and ^^ature, 869 ; f is 
like an enchanted glass, 880, 466 ; 
miniatratioiiM to, 385 ; more affected 
by afliriimtivoM than by negatives, 
467 ; the Georgies of the, 468 ; the 
dimwaea of, ninet be studied, 470; 
tile wheels <f the m. are to lie con- 
centric and voluble with the wheels of 
fortune, 1,58 ; the mind is the man, 
ami hnowledye mind, A\\ (he mind 
iUelf is but an accident to knowledge, 
41 ; the happy match between the 
mind of a man and the nature qf 
things, 43 

Mine, the, or Natural Science, 441 
MisUtke, he that reveres will not easily 
m., 277 

Modotn languages will play the bank- 
rowies with books, 454 
Mompe88on(Mout|persoii,or Monperson), 
Sir Giles, a mend and kinsman of 
Buckingham, hia Patent for Inns, 
275, 290 j his brutal treatment of 
the silk-inei'cers and goldsmitha, 275 
Money, about four times as valuable 
then than now, 116, 158; Bacon's 
extravagance in gifts of, 293 ; money 
M Wee muck, not good except it be 
spread, 172 ; momys, in a diaie not 
to be gathered into few hands, 446 
Monopolies (or Monopoly Patents), 
theur origin and theoretical iuatihoa- 
tion, 287; snppressed by Elisabeth, 
but the right retained, 120; Bacon 


defends in 1601, 287 ; Essex baa a 
Monopoly of Sweet Wmee, 60 ; 
referees on, 287-9; the friende of 
Hnckingham interested in oppreanve 
Monojimies,' 287 ; Baoon oonlfoesea 
that he ** showed himaelf their 
friend " in certifying to them, 291 ; 
Chamberlain on the oppressiveness 
of, 287 ; Bacon deeiree to remove 
some of the worst, before the meet- 
ing of Parliament, 289 : attack on 
Bacon as a referee, 291 ; the King 
declan^d that he had been misled as 
to, 291 ; Bacon's conduct as to, in- 
defensible, 291 ; Bacon's conduct in 
the Gold Thread Monopoly, 274-6 ; 
{sec also Inns, Mompesson, Villicra) 
Montagu, Basil, his edition of Bacon's 
works, 298 

Montague, Sir Henry (successively 
Itccorder of Limdoti, King’s Serjeant, 
and ('hief Justice of the King's 
Bench), co roferee with Bacon on the 
Patent fur Inns, 290 ; aids Bacon in 
enforcing the Gold Thread Monopoly, 
27 5 

Montaigne, oontemptuously called **the 
Master of the Essayists'* by Ben 
Jonsou, 486 

MontcMiuien, **Ja vertu nVst point 
Ic principo du gou vcmemeut monarch- 
iqnc,” 10 

Moon, Bacon's error as to, 891 ; the in- 
flueiieo of an eclipse of, on Bacon, 315 
Moral Philosophy, the handmaid of 
Divinity, 469 ; an nubt study for 
youth, 470 ; has diverted men from 
the study of Nature, 361 
Morality, scholastic, danger from, 470 
More, Sir Thomas, on the consultation 
of Judges, 176 

Morigeration, 1 cannot tax or condemn 
the tn, of learned men to men in 
foHunes, 167 

Motion, an investigation of, 155 ; 
Bacon's theory of celestial in., 375 ; 
heat is a kind* of, 394 
Motion, the LegiHmaie Inmdigal/ion </, 
861, 364 ; would have ^vered tiie 
ground of Eovum Organum, Book II . 
861 

Mover (see Primum Mobile), be 
carried with the motion qf your First 
Moser, which is your Sovereign, 960 
Muck, money is like muck, not good ex- 
cept it be spread, 172 
Multitude, the, un^rstand not many 
excellent virtues, 824 ; t nothing can 
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phase the, cjoeepi U be valgar^ super- 
stUwus, or ostrvUatiouSf 368 ; has 
never mmghl truth save for amusement^ 
861 

Murray, John, of the Kind’s Bed- 
chamber, the legality of hie Patent 
queetioued (see Itege /nco/iaa/to), 282 
iiuses^ the gardeTks of the Muses keep 
the privih^ <f t)^ golden age ; they 
ever flourish and are ta laiyue wi^ 
Tinie, 46 ; the hill of tfut Muses is above 
tempests, ahmys clear and calm, 46 
Museutu, the ideal, 44 
Myths, Bacon's lielief in the secret 
wisdom of, 162, 871 

N. 

Napiek, published Logarithmic Tables, 
886 ; corrospoiided with Anthony 
itacon, 888 

National wealth, the, quadrunled itself 
under Elizalx^th, 86 ; believed to 
consist in gold and silver, 261, 274 
Natural and £x|>erimeutal History {see 
also PartUicrHf, HisUrria, Ac., Sylva 
Sy I vantm, Phithomena l/niversi), 
Bacou hopes to interest the King in 
the compilation of, 282, 284 ; is to 
dilfe.r from former Natural Histories, 
382 ; tlo: main foutulatioH of a (rue 
and atthv philuavphy, 282 ; basis 
byiim negotii^ 284 ; Phvsic and Meta- 
physic based on, 462 ; llacon attached 
iiiciyused importance to, 864 ; vf 
Nature Ei'ring or Varying, 365 ; 
to include a history of the Uardiiud 
Virhecs, 870 ; its place in the 
TustAJureUin, 347, 378 ; how to be 
chmsified, 382 ; i^vithajust History, 
men might fall inln the right inter 
pretfUwn of Nature, 382 ; iiidis|)eiui- 
able, 398 ; Bacim's attempts at, 
398-404 ; ^ all things to be set forth, 
numbered, tceighed, or mmsured 
in, 399 ; i' is the key of all kt ouMge 
awl operation, 400 ; t //wa eonUl make 
lUtle progress wilko\U, wUh the 
Organum, 400 ; + could advaaice 

science even withoaU the Organum, 400 
Nataxal Science, divisions of, 461 
Naturalisation, no empire is to lie nice 
in point of n., 104 

Naturalisation, in Ktigland, of the 
natives of Scotland, Bacon spoke and 
wrote in favour of, 104, 112 
Nature, misleading use of the word in 
edence, 841 


Nature* never does anything in vtsin, 
472 ; the happy waieh betumn the 
mind of a man and the nature gf 
things, 48; uw govern nature in 
opinions, are thraU to her in 
necessities, Hut if roe woutd be ted by 
her in invention, use shouldgovem her 
in aetion, 48 ; t ^ lawful wedlock 
between Mind and, 869 ; t ike lauM- 
age of, htmd upon a simple alpheotl, 
861 \ then, of everyMng is hist ssen 
in his smallest portions, 868 
Nature and custom, disoussioii of, 470 ; 
tflen huliien, sometimes overcotne, 
seldom atlinyuished, 489 
Natures, Simple, a body regarded ns a 
collecliou of, 384 ; importance of 
doctrine oi, 889 ; notions of, nn- 
souml, 892 ; method of Exchtsioiis 
det>uiids on, 392 ; Bacon gives no 
help to forming conception of, 894 
Navy, abuHiis in, Com mimiuu for reform 
of, resisted by the Karl of Nottipgham, 
185; otreii(*.e of Whithx^ke in i4feren(;e 
thereto, 186 

Neeessily, awaketh the powers of the 
mind, 486 

Negative, a negative is more pregnant 
(f direeiion than an indefinite, 869 
(see Exclusions) 

Negatives, all knowledge bred out 
NegoUfUion {see Business), 471 
Neile, Dr., Bishop of Jdiioolu, insiiltN 
the House of l/ommutis, 240 ; his 
living itiCummcndum, 240 
Net, dancing in a n., i,e, jiretendiiig in 
Im free, 196 

Neville, Sir lleni^y, M.P., almost ini« 

? Heated in the iTiHurroction of Essex, 
2; quuHtioijcd by the King os to the 
feeling of the Commons, 72 ; is an 
aspirant to the Hoe.retaryship, 201 ; 
his a<lvi(;e to the King compared wHh 
Baciliu'H advice, 198-202 
Ncio Atlantis, the, 415-26; date of, 
416 

Night, the epj laid hy, 371 
Noiierniformists {sec Biiritans), 28-6, 
105-11 

Northumberland, Karl of. See Percry 
Notion, a Simple, 366 ; notions often 
unsound, 362 ; the syllogism defK-nds 
on, 86 .i ; common notions, we must 
free our initids from, 368 ; notions, 
tho basis of science, yet unsound, 892, 
895 

Novum Organum, the (i. 876-62 ; B. 
885-97), publication of, 276 ; twelve 


IVords printed in italics are Haeon's ; the addition if t denotes franstoHen from 

Bacon's Latin, 
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OATH 


INDEX 


PEACOCK 


times rewritteu, 811 ; the King's re* 
mark on, 2284 ; no more but a ntw 
Logic, 282 ; 1 have been abtnU amne 
mteh work neart/tiriy years, 282 ; the 
same argument (as that of the Ad- 
vancement) only sunk deemr, 282 ; 
the first book of, rejiroducos the 
Cogitata, 878 ; inconsistencius in, 
886,887 ; the weak point in, 392 ; may 
bo dispensed with (according to 
Bacon) 382, 400 ; fa man qf amra/ge 
aJbility may investigate Kature without 
the ejcaet use of the, 407 


0 . 

Oath, of alloc^ance, the, for Recusants, 
to be modified, 20 ; the ex officio oath, 
17 

ObservaHon8,ee-riain 0,made upon a Libel 
published this present year, xxxii., 50 
O&hatp, ’WUliaiu of, 884 
•* Opetidio," Cecil, was more “ in 
^reUione** than '^inopero," 178 
** Opinio,** used by Bacon to denote 
fslstt opinion, 27, 41 
Opinions, to consider what opiniom are 
fit to nourish **tanguam anste,** 865 
Opus Majvs of Roger Bacon, the, un- 
known to Francis Bacon, 379 
Order, ftruthesnerges sooner frmn wrong 
order than no order, 859 ; t eve^i the 
divine IVord did not act on chaos with- 
out order, 863 
Organuin, See Novurn 
Orpheus, the fable of, 449 
Oleins, his map, 467 
Osteutatiou, tlie art of, 472 
Overbuty, Sir Thomas, munlor of, 229 
Ovid, Bacon strives somewhat like 
OvuVs mistress, as one that tcould be 
overcomcH, 22 


P. 

Pacification qf the Church, Bacon's 
treaUse on, expresses Bacon’s real 
sentiments on Church Policy, 111 
Packing (of Parliament), 193, 202 
l*alatiuate, invasion of the, 279 
Pantmrolua, 865 
Papists. See Roman Catholics 
Penuble, the ark of the seimeea, 871 
Paraseeue, the, 898, 899 
Pardon, a liberal pardon promised by 
the King in Lhis , speech to the 


Commons, 205 ; Bacon sues for a foil 
pardon, 806 

Parke, a noble portion qf the Kingfs 
Prerogative, 223 
Parks, of Science, 423 
Parliament {see Commons, Lords), 
Eeaaona for calling a, 190, 191; Advice 
touching the calling of a, 191-8 ; pro- 
positions for managing a Parliament, 
192-5 ; U is for kings to dislike a 
Parliament that are like images and 
statuaes, 207 ; the ancient and 
hotuntrable renwdy {for poverty and 
discord), 179 ; Acts of, by the King's 
sole authority, may be mitigated or 
suspended, 141 ; Bacon’s view of the 
duties of, 182 

Parmenides, the doctrine of, 872 
Parry, Sir Thomas, Chancellor of the 
Duchy, charged with unlawful 
iuterferoiico with an election, 203 
Parsons,. Father, 50 
Particular, uiy own, 150 
Partitions of the Sciences, a name given 
by Bacon to the l>c Augmentis, xxzix 
Partus Afnsculus Temporia, xxxii., 348 
Partus Maximus Temporis, xxxii., 348 
Passages, (Cecil) had fine passages of 
action, yet the real conclusions came 
slowly on, 174 

Pasturages, groat, to l)e repressed, 445 
Patents. See Monopolies 
Paul, SL Jn such light matters 7nen 
should say with St, Patil, ** I and not 
the Lord,** 23 ; St. Paul said, **I and 
not the Lord,** 474 

Paulet, Lady, wife of Sir Aniias, her 
remedy for warts, 15 
Paulot, Sir Amias, ambassador in 
France, accompanied by Bacon, 14 ; 
recommenda Bacon to the Queen, 15 
Peace, God send we surfeit not with it, 
250 

Peacham, Eximoiid, a Puritan clergy- 
man, charged with libelling the 
Ring, 219 ; examined under torture, 
220 ; Bacon’s fears that the Judges 
might not convict him ^treason, 
220 ; opinions of the Ju^ks to be 
taken se^iarately on the question 
whether the ofience was treason, 
220, 221 ; o|>iniou of the Judges (prob- 
ably) that it was not treason, 222 ; 
condemned for treason, 222 ; ^ed in 
gaol, 222 

Peacock, a schoolmaster, committed 
for pretending to have i^atnated the 
King’s Judgment by sorcery, 220 


tPbrds printed ta Oaficf an Bacon*s; the addition t denotes transiatian from 

Baem*s Latin. 
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PERCY 


INDEX 


PLUS 


?atcjf Henry, Eerlof Northumberliind, theology and politic, 867 ; to be kept 

eipected to be the leading man on for intereonrae with the common 

the acoearion of James, 97 ; Bacon people, 867 ; has iwnetrated social 

offers him his services, 94 ; loft life, 867 ; the fruits of, have been 

behind bv Cecil, 98 ; mentioned by bari^n disputations, 868 ; the soienoes 

Bacon (wrhen a prisoner in the Tower), have remained stationary under, 869 ; 

as likely to help the Groat Instaura- contrasted with the New, 879 ; i that 

tion, 154 ; gave a pension to the fair-weather learning which neede ^ 
mathematician Harriot, 839 nurriug of Injeurioua leimre, 102 ; 

Permwio JwUllectus^ 398 but. a web of the wit; it can work 

Perseus, Military Power, 371 mUiingt 42; of the Grecians^ or qf 

Perspective houms, for studying light, the AMtemiate, t?w one a loud erging 
423 folly, the other a whispering folly 

Petition, the Millenary, 107 the one never failelk to multiply 

Peyton, Thomas, 286 words and the other oft faileth to 

Phenomena of (he Gniwrse (Phenomena multiply gold, 42 

Universi), the, 378, 401 Philosophy, the Second, or Active 

Phenomena, the Vintage of, 362 Science, 878 

Pkenmnena, to save the, 375 Philosophy, Sacred, 474, 475 

Philanthropia, th^i ehnraetcr of the Phocion, to bo imitated by the seeker 

Deity, 29 after truth, 868 

Philautia, or selfishness, 45 Physic, nature and objects ^ of, 

Philolog}*, very worthy to he reduced 461-8 ; the ways of, are restrained 
into a science by itself, 467 and narrow, 463 ; is the investiga- 

Philosopheni, even nio<leni p. have tion of Klhcient Cause, Matter, 
but iouchetl Nature with the tip of Intent Process, Latent Configuration, 

their fingers, 362 ; (he true, like bcNiS, 885 

369 ; not to skip like fairies in their Pillars of Hercules, the, 877 

own little enchanted rings, 898 ; the Pisistratus, Kssex likened by Bacon to, 

tenderness of certain, 469 (see Gre€‘k) 78 
Philositphia Prima, defined, 355, 461 Pityt the aspect of one vdw is always 
Philosophia Seeiuida, sivc Scientia Ac- pitying, 867, 421 
tiva, 378 Placebo, a, 116 

Pliilosophy, merits and demerits of Planets (see Astronomy), the eofUem- 
Bai;on s, 407 ; cUvisions of, 354, 355 ; plative planei earrieth me a/way 

divine P. or Natural Theology, differ- wholly, 29 
ent from Inspired P., or Divinity, Plashes, i,e, ponds, 435 
355 ; Natural P., Mechanic and Plato, one of the six authorities of the 
Magic, 405 ; a little P. mnketh men world, 367 ; t a man qf intelUct, 

apt to forget God, but the depth of capacious, keen, sublime, yet ondy a 

P. bringcth a man hack to better sort qf sophist, 868 ; Plato's 

again, 313 Cave in connection with the Idols, 

Philosophy, the New, the object of, t 881.; introducu»d Final Causes into 

to bring about a lawful wedlock be- J^ilosophy, 468 ; intermingled his 

tween the mind and things, 349 ; not philosophy with theology, 467 

utilitarian, 352 ; f may be called Plavfere <or Playfer) Dr., reanewted by 

lAtgie, hut if so, a new Logic, 858 ; naoon to tnnslate the Aavanesment 
obstacles to, 362 ; on the best method into Latin, 866. 
of drawing attention to, 863 ; no Pliny, 805 ; Bacon borrows from, in the 

Dictator is to be allowed in, 868 ; the History of the Winds, 402; I was likely 

signs of, 869 ; contrasted with the to have had the fortune of Oaisis 

old, 879 ; the certainty of, illnstrated Plinius the elder, 809 

by the compasses, 382 ; not sordid Pluralities, in the Church, must be 
Dor devoted to works, 382 ; does not allowed for a time, 107 
impugn the senses nor the judgment, Plurality of Causes, the, said to be 
882 ; will guide men even into Ethical fat^ to Bacon's qrstem of exclusions, 
and Political tnith, 882 889 

Philosophy, the Old, 367-9; assumed in Plus ultra, 154, 866, 866 

fVords printed in italics are Bacon*e; the addition ef t dnuMs translation from 

Baeords Latin, 
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POETRY 


IN0EX 


PRfJPOSITION 


Poetry, (liscuwied in tho Adeanoment, 
864 ; tmde to magnanimity, morality 
wed dMMkdUm, 364 ; lyrical p. ex- 
eluded from Baicon'H definition, 354 
Peeta^ Bacon raiikH himaelf among 
eonceakd jHfcUt, 30 

Policy, foreign. Sine France, Low Couu> 
triee, 8|Niin, War 

Policy, iiiliemal, Bacon's, illustrated by 
the Kmiye, 444; three courses of, 121; 
Cecil's, 324-30; Bacon ’s/at rsa/jDo/icy, 
148 ; inadequacy of Baron's, 184 ; 
Neville's. 198-201 

PoUtir, the politic wise man, 472 ; po- 
litic perwnH in their greatncM chant 
a qnantn palimiir, 257 
Political economy, Bai^on’s, 226, 251 ; 

illuHtmtcd by the RMays, 446 
Political philosophy, an nnlit study for 
vnnth, 470 

{*olitirB, naenn’s, illustrated by the 
linsfff/H, 444-0 

PUiti/puv, KnoiiMsdiiipoeitiorui fittcAfor, 
458 

PolL 4//m., Hacnirs donble jMiliey, 119, 
190 ‘ 

Polytheism, ii<it preferred by Bacon to 
Atbcisrii, 443 

Pomp, t.hi$ matter of pomp i$ hell to 
mt', 257 ; ** lie Likeil th<« jmmp and 
cinni instance of power," 257 
I*oor, justice for the, Bancroft on, 133 ; 
Bacon on, 135 

Pope, till* J udgfta compared to the Popes 
of lloone makvmj their seat the only 
ot'orlfs of (7od'a religion, 140 ; Romo, 
the Po|»e's chair, 109 
PoiH), Alexander, on Bacon, xv., 321 ; 

on Bacon's pholosophy, 410 
Popular, the p. pwty, means for serer- 
ing and ifitimviiting, 193 ; p. es- 
tates and kngaes, how to Xm checked, 
257 ; p. mm are no sure mounters 
for your Majesty^ saddle, 236 
Pi*inilarHiij, Kssex is advised by Bacon 
io tm p, in others, 55 
Pbtt, Mrs. Heniy, edited the Protniur, 51 
Pnemuuiro, ominst the Court of Chan- 
c«?ry, 283-45 

Pragin<d^eal men must he ^tugkt that 
learning is not hkf a lark, 326 
Praise qf Knotrledge, the, 41 
Praise ^ the Qfteen, the, 49 
Prayer-book, the, Bacon recornmends 
changes in, 106 ; the wiseand weighty 
Proohmaltkmprffsotd before the, 249; 
if asyjtrrsoM dt> seanda/ise, he is to 
be 109 

fTords printed in ihtlicsare Paeon’s; 

SOeon’i 


Preachers, to be supported by the State, 
18, 19 

Preeurso/v of the Second PkUosaphy, 
xxxix. (see Prodromi) 

Preromtive, as aneknl as the Law, 112 ; 
stnaiouslv extolled by Bacon, 128'; 
Gonnooted with the Court of the 
Marches, 137 ; ('liambcrlnn regrets 
to see it ** strained so high," 126 ; of 
two kinds, according to Bacon, 139- 
141, 186 ; not sutgect to the eonstme- 
tion of Laws, 140 ; a new Court 
established in virtue of, 171 ; counsel 
nut to argue against, in certain cases, 
245 ; the Kitufs PrerogaHve is Law 
and the principal part of Law, 260 ; 
it is tlie uccomplisliiiiciit onrl jter- 
fcctun^ of the Common Ijfiw, 279 
Prerogative Instances, meaning of, 360 ; 
list of, 396 

/Vi»«/,thetonn, should bcdwcoiitinued, 
105 

Prima Phihmphin, 401 
Pnmum Afohih , in a State, is the King, 
200, 445 

** l*rincipb^s " of Science, the, not to 
hn sought at once, 303 
Printing-press, the, no security against 
a return of barbarism, 101 
Prison, there is no primn to the prison 
of the tJmights, 45 
Process, Latent, 385 
Proclamation for Jurors, xxxv. 
Proclamation Umehing his Majesty’s 
Utife, xxxiv. 

Prodamatijon touching the Marches, 
xxxv. 

Proclamations, royol, considered by the 
Council, 12S ; the Judges decide 
against, 129 ; Bacon supports, 129 ; 
the oppressiveness of, 287 ; concern- 
ing the manufacture of gold thread, 
276 

ProcIuR, inienninglcd philosophy with 
TnathematicH, 407 
Prodromi, the, 378, 406 
•‘Prohibitions,** uatim? of, ^3 ; the 
King's complaint about, iW 
Premia ria, 466 

Prmnus, of Formularies and Btsgancies, 
the, 51 

Prophteies, to be punished, because the 
vulgar people are sometimes led with 
vain and fond p. , 169 
•• Prophesying," should be revived, 107 
Proposition touching the Recompiling 
and Amendment of the Laws ^ 
England, 251, 252 

« addition qf f deiwtes translation from 
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^BOFOSITIONS 


INDEX 


BICHAm 


Pr8|K»itioii«, Middle Pm 8ff8, 878, 465 ; 

mtherto dttducod by SyUogtsm«, 862 
ProteoB, the myth of, means matter 
constrained by science, 871 
Proverbs of Solomon, the, 471 
Provisional Rales, for Investigation, 
401 

Prudenn\ Nafurdl^ divisions of, 468 
TramsliUum qf, inio English 
jersey 480-5 

Ptolemy, 807 ; the Astronomical system 
of, ; Ptolemies, the, 44 
Purveyance, Bacon speaks in favour of 
comMunding for. 111 ; entrusted by 
the Commons wi^ ap4!titiou tmtuM'ni- 
ing, 112 

Puritans, the, favouriHi by the House 
of Connnons, 16 ; Whitgift's oppres- 
sion of, 1 7 ; Bacon’s iin[Mirt.ial judg- 
ment of, 28-6; the ‘‘three small 
wants of," 25 ; Ihu'on B]»ontniieously 
rnelinos towaids, 105-10; the King 
will nmk<* no coTiecssions to, 110; 
the Millenary putition presiMited by, 
107 ; demands of, lidvm'Ated by Bacon, 
105, 100; Bacon’s later roaetum 
against,] 09, 249 
Pygmalion's freuay, 453 


Q. 

Quantfx polimur, to chant a, 257 
Quintessence, Aristoilc’s, 840 


B. 

RaITab, the example of, justifies occa- 
sional nntniths, 24 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, his opinion of 
Bacon's stylo, 810, 452 ; Ben Jon- 
son’s Opinion of Raleigh’s style, 458 ; 
censtnm by Bacon when condemned 
to death, 270 ; how reganled by 
Bacon, 269 ; mentioned by Bacon as 
a possible helper in H<dencH, 154 ; 
DecUt^rafum eowy mingy 209 ; his 
fhmily dispossesMHl of Sherl^rne, 
104 

Ramus, 885 

RarUy and Density, treatise on, 870 

Rawley, Dr., Bacon’s chaplain, avoids 
nmtion of Bacon’s pecuniary dilH- 
culties, 816 ; short biography of 
Bacon by, 809-16 ; on Bt^n's cars 
of his health, 815 ; on Bacon's early 
revolt against Aristotle, 18, 14 


Reason, Ministrations to, 858, 885 ; 
Contemplative and Active, 868 ; 
incompeteuey of, fat Natural Philo- 
■ophy and invention of works, 865 ^ 
on the True Limits and Uss ef, in 
Spiriiual Things, 474 ; relation of, to 
the Will and Imagination, 465, M ; 
the knowledge of the, isths ari tg 
arts, 465 

Itsasans far sailing a RarliamstU, 180, 
191 

Recusancy, 18-21, 168 

Rmsttsants, revsnnefrom tsnrdsqf, 227 ; 

the oatli to Is) modiAed for, 18 
Eedargutw PhiissaphiarUfm, summary 
of, 867-70 ; the subject of, mentioned 
in the Cogitata, 368 
Jtficdy t.s. counsel, 481 
Reform. -S’m Chundi Reform 
JieformatuniSy the beginning qf, hath the 
eontra,rp power to the pool of Bethesda, 
800 

Iteformed Chnrches, the, Bacon implies 
that they are in some rtsiiMMSts 
8U|Mjrior to the Church of Kii^land, 
25 : Bof^ou assumes the validity of 
holy ordorn coiiforred iii, 26 
Regc IricotiNuUo, the case of, 283 
“Rcjoctiotia. ” See Exclusions, Negative 
Religion, discussed in the Admnos* 
menly 474, 475 ; seldom mentiotied in 
the Essays as a iMisis for niomtity, 
442 ; sources of imposture in, 480 ; 
religions arc the orbs that rule in 
men's minds most, 442 ; the world is 
weary of religious controversy, 868 ; 
the Christian r. allows some ass of 
Reason, 474 ; to do you (Cecil) ssfvies 
1 will come md of my reUgum, 106 
Repreftensiimy he. refutation, 436 
Jtepulss, a man is to avoid reputse, 22 
RmrWy / am not ignorant that it is a 
stale trick for impostors to resrrve same 
secrets, 102 ; / am determined to rs* 
serve ^ai>{>areiit1y said in the Vaisrius 
Terminus when Bacon can go no 
further) 850 

RrjgHmsio ad cdictmn Regime AngHcs, 

JtemUatSy ts, results, 284 
Revelation, the nature and mattar a( 
474 

Revenue, See Finance, Debts 
Rhetoric, object of; 467 
Revolution, Bacon’s remedies againat 
the coming lievdotion, 144-51 
Richard IIIm Act of, conooniiMg 
Benevolences, 217 


Words printed in Holies are Boom's; the addition qf f denotes translmHs n from 

Boom's Latin. 
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BING 


INDEX 


SILK 


Ring, n«e of, in the Marriage Serriee, 
a eermumy not grave^ 100 
Rochester. See Carr 
Roman Catholics, the Queen’s strong 
faotUme mbjeetSt IS ; to be repressed 
without aggrcHMivo persecution, 18, 
19 ; the Oath of Allegiance to be 
modified for, 18; if laiidlorda, must 
not evict tboir tenants, if they pay as 
otluTs do, 19 ; Bacon advocates tolera- 
tion of, in Ireland, 92 ; twelm miles 
from the King's Chair, to be free from 
Papist RceusaiUs, 169 ; the laws 
against, to be enforced; 249 ; Bacon’s 
letter to Matthew when converted by 
the, 118; passages in thu Advanooment 
^ondtteil to please the, 406 
Koman soldiers, i.e. Jesuits, 189 
lionie, wisdom of, in naturalisation, 
116 ; the Pope's chair, 169 
Roval Society, foundation of, perhaps 
due to Bacon, 414 

RoyalUts, no man can say hut that / 
wets a perfect and pprempiory r., 179 


S. 

Sacrarie, the D-ruids would now . . . 
scarce get a cell or s. under sheuly trees, 
223 

St. Alban, I^ly, 99, 100 ; said to have 
had an unruly tongue, 114 ; married 
Bacon's gentleman usher, 114; Bacon 
revoked'the provision made for her in 
his wilh 114 

St. Alban’s, Jiacon is retumeii for, in 
1614, but sits for Cambridge Uni- 
versily, 208 

St Bartholomew miraculously converts 
the New Atlantis, 419 
St. 0ohn, Oliver, prosecuted by Bacon 
for diosiiading contributions to the 
Benevolence, 218, 219 
St, John's in CambridM, a poasible 
home for the New Philosophy, 164 
St. Paul. See Paul 
Sale {i,e, saleable) ritual, 170 
Salisbury. See Cecil, Sir Robert 
Salmoneus, 869 
Salomon. jSSm Solomon 
Samuel, and the sons of Jesse, an 11- 
histration of Induction, 465 
Sandvs, travels of, traMble in the 
Syha Sylmrum, 400 
Soala," a logical ladder, 808 
Seala Intellee&s, the, 87^ 400 


Scholastic Thedogy, a soiree of im* 
posture, 430 

Scholastical Divinity, 474 
Schools, for children, too many already, 
172 

Schoolmaster, the corrupt s., he someth 
tares, 109 ; use of, to confirm the 
State religion, 18 

Soboolmen, the, 884 ; applied Aristote- 
lian Jjogie to theology, 343 ; fhave 
incorporated (he contentious phdooophy 
of Aristotle into the body of Christian 
religion, 843 ; resemble spiders, 809 , 
Science. See PhUosojihy, the * New ; 
Knowledge; learning; Interpretation 
of Nature 

Science, Active, 378 
Science, Natural, divisions of, 401 
Sciences, the, f/iavc been like images, 
having admiration and worship, hut 
no life nor motion, 369 
Seoichmetj, invectives on, answered by 
Bacon, 114 

Scotland, colonising the uild qf, 166 
(see Uttiotk, Natiualisation) 
Scriptures, the use of the, 474 ; not to 
be interpreted as a profane book, 
475 ; the two classes of interpreters 
of, 476 

Sea^, pretending to know much, I 
know not season, 43 

Sedentary Arts, contrary to a military 
disposition, 444 

Segrcaatc, man segregate, 404-70 
Self-illiniion, xvi. 

Seminary, a Receipt (/ like tiotthe word 
Sc7ninary)for eon, verts from Roman- 
ism, 172 ; Seminaries, 109 
Seneca’s Epistles, are but Essays, that 
is, dun^sed meditations, 480 
Sense,' Ministrations to the, 359, 886 ; 
the witness of the senses is ex 
analogia hominis, 359 
Serjeants (at Jaw), not to be called 
before Parliament, 133 
Sermones Jideles, Sive Jnteriora JRorvm, 
Jiatin title given by Bac^ to his 
Essays, zxzix. m 

Serpent, men should know aU the con- 
ditions of the serpent, 82 
Serpentine, s. wisdom with columbine 
simpHeUy, 82 

Shamtfaeedness, that evil shamefaced- . 
neos which the Greeks call hveumta, 
20 

SUk, prohibition of the wearing of any 
stun made wholly of, suggeated by 
Bacon, 251 


K^ords printed in ittUies are Bacon's; tks oddiHon qf t dgnoUs translatiUm from 
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8IS7PHU3 


INDEX. 


TABLES 


Sii7pbiia,.478 
Socrates, 468 

Solamona, king of Bensalem, 420* 
SoUewmt the eoleeimn af j^ower^ to think 
to eommmd the end, and yet not to 
endure the meane, 824 
Solitary Instances, 397 
Solomon, the l^rovcrbs of, 471 
Solomon's House, 416 
Somerset, Countess of, poisoned Over- 
bnry, 229 ; was pardoned, 281 (tee 
Essex, Countess of) 

Somerset, Earl of. See Carr 
Sophism, Ote equivocation of toorde ie 
the eophiem of eophijone, 466 
Sophron, on the true limits and use qf 
Jteasonin Heligion, 474 
Soul of man, the, breathed imme- 
diately from God, 429 ; inspired 
from God, and not a Hubjoctfor philo- 
sophy, 465 

Soulnampton, represented by Bacon in 
Parliament, xxxiii 

Southampton, Earl of, Essex's letter to, 
57 : Bacon’s letter to, when S. was 
exj^ecting to be released from the 
Tower, 94 ; his attitude in the 
House of Lords, when Bacon was 
ac(*used of oomiptioii, 301 
Spain, a short view qf Great Britain 
and, 278, 279 ; lieip to be sought 
against, from Venice, 20; Bacon's 
apprehensions of, 101 ; <j/ ancient 
time served many ages, 115; Bacon 
hop<^ for a war with, 225 
Spanish match, Bacon formerly averse 
to, 227 ; afterwards he supports, 256 
Sparta, too jealous of naturalisation, 
115 

Speaking-tubes, predicted by Bacon, 
428 

Spedding, Hr. (referred to in every 
page of the book, and therefore the 
quotations are not enumerated) on 
Dr. Steward's case, xxU ; on Tyrone's 
Propositions, 59 ; differs irom Mr. 
Ellis as to Bacon’s system, 848 ; his 



Spirit, the spirit and tangible essence 
f in each htnly, 885 ; two kinds of, in 
living bodies, 402 ; a mortuary 
s. in inorganic bodies, 402 
Squire, Edward, A true Report of a 
strange Conspiracy eontrived between 
Edward S^ire and JUehard Wal- 
pole, xxxiii 


Star ChamlMr, the, creates general 
alarm, 287 (see Council) 

State. See &tate 

States, Kings and S, to consult with 
Judges, 177 

State, the, i.e. ehair qf state, 422 
State trials, 231 

Staluaesand pieiurts art dumb histories, 
207 

Steward, Dr., hiscase re-hoard by Bacon 
at Buckingham 'srequfst, xxiv.-xxix., 
268, 260 

Still-house, a palace ft for a philoso- 
pher's done, 44 
Stuart, l>Bdy Arabella, xxxvi. 

Studios and books, 470 
Style, Bacon's, 447-56 ; Baleigh's 
opinion of, 452 ; Bon Jouson on, 
452; **tbe hn/ih of our language," 
458 : versatility of, 446-56 
Suarifnis modis, Biicon always desired 
t4j have things tarried s. m., 295, 812 
Subsidies, throe in .lames's reign 
brought ui less than two in Eliza- 
l>r*th^, 119; Bacon spoke against, 
35 

SuU, there is in some sort, n right in 
every suit, 83 

Sumptuary I^ws, use of, 445 
Sun, the, entereth into sinks and is not 
defiled, 429 

Sup<-rstition, is far worse thanntheiom, 
1 18 ; upon my Solicitor' a place I grew 
indisp^d and inclined to s,, 152; 
the extreme effects ^ mperstition in 
this last Powder Tremon, 118 ; s. 
and atheism. Bacon’s views of, 
442, 448, 365, 366 

Surplice, Bacon would dis(;ontiniie the, 
107 

Sutton, Thomas, endows the Cbarter- 
bouHc by his will, 171 ; ^Bacon 
advises the King to set the will aside, 
172 

Syllogism, well suited to the theolqgy 
of the Schoolmen, 843 ; the, depen- 
dent uiK>n the truth of pre-exiirting 
notions, 362, 465 
** Sylva," meaning of, 868 
Sylva Sylvarum, the, 406 


T. 

Tables, for investigation, 859 ; Tenta- 
tive and New, 859, 364 ; Bacon lost 
conBdence in, 864 ; on Heat, 364 ; 
t welt-arranged and as it were IMng, 


Words printed in italics are BaoerCs; the addition qf f denotes translation from 
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INDEX 
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882 ; t ^ J3a»ewu! and Prenenef,, 887 : 
iqf Absence in Prammity^ 888; 
+ of Degrees or CompariMm^ 388 
TaeUus, I fear T. will he a propket^ 
alii komines quatn alii 
morea,** 180 ; nailh tnell, opportuni 
magnift conatihus Iransitue rerwn^ 
254 

TantaluH, 473; the Law Courts *'put 
the suhjoctf) to Tantalus’ pain/' 134 
Tartar, worrls, like a Tartars bow, ehoot 
buck uwm the underaiandingt 467 
Talbot, William, charge amnst, xxzvi. 
Taunton, ^presented by Bacon in Par* 
Jiaiiirnt, xxxi. 

T^ch, a people overlaid wUh^ not 
^nartialf 444 ; the gentlemen Tnuet 
sell their plate and the farmere their 
hrmm ptte before this vnll be paid, 
85 

Teachor, <^very teacher must play a 
kind of part, when he instmets, 307 ; 
teaf^lieiH are needed for men, not for 
ehildnm, 1 72 
Teaching, the art of, 468 
Ttdesoo|^\ (he, when invented, 336 
Teleaius (fh^rnardimis) 835, 802 ; on 
the tides, 372 ; n^vived the doctrine 
of ParmonideM, 372 
Tmnporie Partue Maximus, the, 848 
Ten4lcmrM, Hncon blames the tender^ 
nemt and want of compliance in some 
philosophers, 47 

Tenisfui, Thomas, Archbishop of 
Canterlmry, his anecilote on Bacon’s 
INitience, 310 

TenuiHfs. Sec Knight’s servioo, Wartl- 
shtp 

Thales, by keeping hie eyes timnn, might 
hatfc escofted the well and seen the stars 
4a it, 353 ; I partly lean to Thales' 
opinion that a philosopher maybe rich 
if he will, %9 
TheiimOoeli, 873 

Theology, has distracted men from 
Philosophy, 861 

Thermometer, the, when inyented, 
336 ; Bacon ignorant of, 864 
Theses, men prefer theses to hypotheses, 

Things, master things, and you will 
despise worth, 363 

Tides, Bacon on the, 372 ; Telcsius on 
the. 872 

Tillage, Bacon speabaagniiist the repeal 
ef the statute of, 02 ; of small ariUile 
fimna, to he enoonraged, 445 
Time, the toiideney of, to diseloee tmth. 


473 ;ilmustbcl^to TimsandNaSwro 
to amvert contiguity into eontinwHy, 
104 \ let me so giveevery man his dm 
as I give Time his due, 43 
Time, Greatest- Birth of, the, 348 
Torture, when allowed, 219 ; applied to 
Peacock and Peaeham, 220 
Topica, 466 

Trade, Bacon’s views on the enoonnge* 
men! of, 250, 251 

Tradition, the fourth intellectual art, 
467 

Transfonnation of bodies, rule for, 384 
Translation of certain Psalms, the, 
430-5 

Trinity College, Cambridge, Francis 
Bacon goes to, 13 ; Whitgift master 
of, 13 : a practical joke in, 14 
Trott, Nicholas, Bacon’s creditor, 6 ; 
Egbiton arbitrates between Bacon 
{tod, 87 

7'rtUh, the truth of hnng and the truth 
if knowing is all one, 41 ; f emerges 
sooner from wrong order than from 
no artier, 359 ; feotnes sooner from 
error than from confusion, 393 
Turks, the government of, a pure mid 
absolute tf/ranny, 445 ; Biu‘on suggests 
a Holy War against the T., 256, 
426 

Tyrone, Earl of, loader of the Irish ro- 
belUon, 56; his so-called Propositions, 
59,60 

U. 

Uhdbrstandino, relation of, to t)ie 
Will and Imagination, 465 ; per* 
titrl>ed hy iiihcrcmt errors, 302 ; when 
left to itself (sibi pcrmisssis), 393 ; 
Indulgence of the, 393 ; Bacuin’s first 
work ui to purge the threshing-floor ef 
the Understaoding, 102 
Understanding, the Ladder of the, 863, 
878 

''ITndertakers,*’ the, why so called, 
197 ; excitement in the Hoi^ about 
them, 210 ; Bacon's allusion wthem, 
197 

Union, different kinds of, 104 
Union of England and Scotland {see 
Act for the better Grounding, de.. 
Articles or ConsideraHons touching, 
de, , A brief Discourse touching, de., 
CoHifieedeor Bctnm^dc,), 104 ; Bacon 
one of the Commissioners for forward- 
ing the, 112 
Unity. See Church 


Wards printed in Ualies are Bacon's; the addUien of t denotes tromNaNm from 

Bacon's Latin, 



UNITY 


im>EX 


wBrrmFT 


Unity, th^ 2>e{freeH of, in the Kiny(l4>9n 
qf Ood, 474 

Umvtrmliiy, to bring in esHmaiitm 
mUmphy or U., 105 
UniTemties, the, devoted to narrow 
and stationary stiidies, 561 
Untraths, Bacon oondemua the Burt- 
tarn for prenonncing all untnitlia 
unlawful, 24 
E^e, i,e. nse, 207 
Usury, to be represaed, 445 
i^tbpin, the, cpiot^Ml, 176 


ViHCUDM, doi^triiie «f the, railed falwe, 
965 ; left an open queHtion, $66 
Valerine T»^rminua, $ 49'52 
Verge, Court of the, 168 
Vei'ulaui, liamny of, ronfem»d on 
Briroii, XXXV ii.; play on the word, 286 
Vire^hght^ fbr “ twilight,” 51 
VtBiera, ( liriatopher, ia to rei'cive a 
|ien»ion from the |iTofltM of a gold 
threaii moiio|»o1y, 274 
Vniiers, Sir FMward, interested in a 
cold thread tnonoply,.274 ; appeals to 
Yelverton to unfom; it, 275 
VilUera, Sir Coorge (afterwards Baron 
Bleehly, Viw'oiint VilJiera, l^lan^tua 
of Btu*kingham, and Duke of Burk' 
inghaij]}, early affability of, 247 ; 
conveya to Bacon a promise of the 
Chancellor's place, 288 ; Bacon re- 
quests him that he may be np- 
minted Privy (Councillor, 241 ; asks 
llacon for odvice when he is esliib- 
lished as Favourite, 248 ; Rn<*rfii*« 
advif'c to, 248-51 ; quarrelH with 
Bacon for opposing the marriage 
of Sir John Villiers with O^ko's 
daugliter, 261, 262 ; is rcconcilcil on 
Bacon's offer of subiuiasioji in writing, 
266 ; writes letters to Bacor in favour 
of suitors, 267-9 ; is mode a Manjiiis, 
269 ; w'rites to Ba<‘on in favour of 
Dr. Steward, 268 ; Bacon “shows 
himself a friend ” to Buckingham's 
friends who are interested in certain 
Patents, 291 ; dissents alone from 
Bacon's sentence, 303 ; irritated by 
Bacon’s refusal to sell York House, 
806 ; the Esmye are dedicated to him, 
439 ; the imoM of eome nncictU virtue 
and not anything of Viege timeg, 266 
(comp. p. 174, aniiguUirji of virtue, 
applied to (kxtil) 


VilHers, Sir John (the brother of the 
Favourite), oTerturea fhitn Coke An* a 
marriiigo between him and tiMce'e 
daughter, 261 
Vintlrminlio, 862 
Vintage, of Phenomena, the, 962 
Viidagf, the Fimt, 898, 894 
Yin titers, imprisoned by Baooh fm not 
bujdng French wines, 204 
Virtue, trv ehmid mouH onrggtmm iufto 
nil vifime nt ewes, 476 
VirUu'M, Cardinal, the, 870 
Viscentius, 865 
Vivisection, Bacon on, 464 
Vulcan, a great discoverer, 461 
Virgil, the ehagteit poet, and the roffmtegt, 
50 

W. 

Wal«k. 8*'e Council of the Marohee 
Wales, PriiwM* of. *SVr Charles, Henry 
Walsinghatn, Sir Francis, outdid the 
Jt^sttits in their own arts, 2 ; Baoon's 
letter in the name of, 108 
Wants, “ but two small wante, want of 
knowledge ami want of love,” 25 
War hIho Spain), ii nuiiedy for over- 
population, 116; a nsf^fut (listractlofi 
from internal mditics, 148 ; the true 
exercise for a kingdom, 444 ; Baoon 
Miggests n Hrdy War ligeinet the 
Turk, 256 

War, llrdy, Jdvertiennent hfuehmg em, 
426 

WaTtlrohe, a rirh, mi to he ehamgvd for 
n pair of ghenre, 466 
Wards, Master of the, the office vacated 
by Salisbury's ileath, 181 ; directions 
for the new Master drawn out hy 
Ba(;on, 181 ; Bacon is twice disap- 
pointed of being appoint ud to the 
office, 182, 185 ; “Sfr Walter, Master 
of tin5 Wanls an<l Sir Francis of the 
LiveriifS,” 185 

Wardship, “one huge abuse, but 
strictly Icual,” 120 

Weston, IticTiard, the iK>i8oner of Over- 
bnry, 229 

Wh**well, J>r., on the revolt against 
Aristotle, 833-5 ; on the Aristotelian 
astronomy, 340 ; on the methods of 
moilern discoverers, 408 
WhiteJock, James (afterwards dhief 
Justice of Chester), 185 
Whiteness, the causes of, 462 ; how to 
produce, 350 

Whitgift, John, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Bacon's letter to, 108 ; no 


Wordg printed in iMiee art SaeerCg ; the addition of + demteg tranglation from 
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INDEX 
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poof that Baoon was proud to write 
tor, 108 ; his oppression of the Puri* 
tans, 17 

Whole, those which love the whole better 
than a part, 26 

Will, the, 469, 470 ; the relatiou of, to 
the Reason and Imagination, 465 
Winds, the History qf the, 402 
Wintlmills, Bacon^ error as to, 402 
Winwood, Sir Ralph, made Secretary, 
208 ; now to the House of Commons, 
203 ; his untimolv motion for a sub- 
sidy, 209 ; (hmishos Coke with the 
warrant whereby he recovered his 
daughter, 261 ; produces the King’s 
^pproval of his conduct in so doing. 

Wisdom qf the Ancients, the, 870 
WisdmnfoT a maiCs self, 457 
Wool, export of dyed wool, encouraged 
by Bacon, 261 

Wortls, ambiguity of, 466 ; framed ao- 
eordiny to the Twtions and capacities 
qf the imlgar, 467 ; like a Tartars 
boio, 467 ; f master things, and you 
will despise words, 869 
Works, needed to prove that Philosophy 
is fruitful, 863 

Wright, Mr. Aldis, ouotod, 19, 406 
Wottou, Sir Homy, nis account of the 
Essozian and Cociliaii factions, 6 ; 
description of the character of the 
Earl of Essex, 64 

Writing, all investigations to be aided 
by, 869 : doth JacilUaU despatch, 
869 ; extieriments to be reduced to, 
881 


y. 

Yblvxrtok, Sir Henry, Bacon’s sno- 
cesBor as Solicitor and Attorney- 
General, offers to assist Bacon in ms 
Masque at Somerset’s marriage, 188 ; 
faithfully adheres to Bacon when the 
latter is out of favour, 263 ; advice 
to Bacon to bear himself con- 
fidently,” 264 ; an adherent of the 
Howards and therefore hostile to 
Buckingham, 278 ; Sir Edward 
Villiers appeals to him as a Com- 
missioner for the Patent of Gold and 
Silver Thread, 276 ; commits some 
goldsmiths to prison, but throers 
the resTOnsibility on Bacon, 276, 276 ; 
is fined and deprived of his office 
for inserting unwarranted clauses in 
a now charter for the City of linden, 
277, 278 ; Bacon expresses his joy that 
Yelverton defendoa himself because 
he made his case worse by it, 278 

York House, Bacon's birth-place, 
whore situated, 11 ; mention^ by 
Bon Jonson, 11, 286 ; Bacon refuses 
to sell to Buckingham, 306, 806 ; pro- 
ceedings in, against E^x, 62 


Z. 

Zelant, t.e. Zealot, 426 
Zeno, 468 

Zuarcs (or Suarez), his goosequill and 
magistralily, 1S9 


Words printed in italics are Bacon's; the addition of t denotes translation from 
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